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PREFACE. 


The Aix 1 Akpanr is tho third volume of the Akpan- 
NA MAIL, by Shaikh Abulfazl, and is by far the greatest work in 
the whole series of Muhammadan histories of. India. The first 
volume of this gigantic work contains the history of Timur’s 
family as far as it is of interest for the Indian reader, and the 
reigns of Bábar, the Stir kings, and ITumáyün, whilst the 
second volume is devoted to the detailed history of nearly 
forty-six years of the reign of the Great Emperor. The con- 
cluding volume, the Aín i Akbarf, contains that information 
regarding Akbar's reign which, though not strictly historical, 
18 yet essential to a correct understanding of the times, and 
embodics, therefore, those facts for which, in modern times, 
wo would turn to Administration Reports, Statistical com- 
pilations, or Gazetteers. It contains the din (ù. e., mode of 
governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the Administration 
Report and Statistical Return of his government, as it was 
about 1590 A. D. The contents, therefore, of the Aín are 
naturally varied and detailed. The first of its five books treats 
of Akbar’s household and court, and of the emperor himself, 
the soul of every department, who looks upon the per- 
formance of his duties as an act of divine worship, and 
who enters into the details of government, in order to create 
a harmonious whole. Vouchsafed as king with a peculiar light 
from on high, his person is prominently put forward as the 
guide of the people in all matters temporal and spiritual ; in 
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whose character and temper the governed find that rest and 
peace which no constitution can give, and in whom, as the 
author of a now and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration 
is for ever allayed. 

The second book treats of the servants of the throne, 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at court 
whose literary genius or musical skill reccives a lustre from 
the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their turn 
reflect a brillant, ight on the government. 

„ The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for the 
judicial and exccutive departments, the establishment of a 
new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the tri- 
bal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Financo minister 
whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and liter- 
ary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the Hindus, 
who form the bulk of the population, and in whose political 
advancement tho emperor saw the guarantee of tho stability 
of his realm. ‘There are also a few chapters on the foreign 
invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, and on Muham- 
madan saints and the sects to which they respectively 
belong. 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and epigram- 
matical sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom of the em- 
peror, which Abulfazl has gathered as the disciple gathers the 
sayings of the master. 

In the An, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s go- 
vernment in its several departments, and of its relations to 
the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. Whilst 
in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the endless tur- 
moil of war and dynastical changes, and are only re- 
minded of tho existence of a people when authors make a 
passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, we have 
in the A ín the governed classes brought to the foreground : 
men live and move before us, and the great questions of the 
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time, axioms then believed in and principles then followed, 
phantoms then chased after, ideas then prevailing, and suc- 
cesses then obtained, are placed before our eyes in truthful, 
and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the A ín stands so unique among 
the Muhammadan histories of India, 4nd we need not wonder 
that long before curious cyes turned to- other native sour- 
ces of history and systematically examined their contents, 
the A'fn was laid under contribution. Le Pére Tieffentaller, 
in 1770, published in his ‘ Description Géographique de 
PIndostan' long extracts from the rent-roll given in the 
Third Book; Chief Sarishtahdar Grant used it largely 
for his Report on Indian Finances ; and as early as 1783, 
Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental scholar, dedicated to 
Warren IIastings his ** Ayeen Akberi,” of which in 1800 he 
issued a printed edition in London. In his translation, Glad- 
win has given the greater part of the First Book, more than 
one-half of the Second and Third Books, and about one-fourth 
of the Fourth Book; and although in modern timesinaccuracics 
have been discovered in the portions translated by him— 
chiefly duc, no doubt, to the fact that he translated from 
MSS., in every way a difficult undertaking—huis translation 
has always occupied a deservedly high place, and it may con- 
fidently be asserted that no similar work has for the last 
seventy years bcen so extensively quoted as his. The mag- 
nitude of. the task of translating the Aín from uncollated 
MSS. will especially become apparent, when we remember 
that, even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great diffi- 
culty.” | 

But it is not mercly the varied information of the A'ín 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abulfazl’s high official position 
gave him access to any document he wished to consult, and 
his long career and training in various departments of tho 
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State, and his marvellous powers of expression, fitted him 
eminently for the composition of a work like the Akbar- 
námah and the A'ín. His love of truth and his correctness of 
information are apparent on every page of the book, which ho 
wished to leave to future ages as a memorial of the Great 
Emperor and as a guide for enquiring minds ; and his wishes 
for the stability of-the throne and the welfare of the people, 
his principles of toleration, his noble sentiments on tho rights 
of man, the total absence of personal grievances and of expres- 
sions of ill-will towards encompassing enemies, shew that the 
expanse of his large heart stretched to the clear offing of 
sterling wisdom. Abulfazl has far too often been accused 
by European writers of flattery and even of wilful conceal- 
ment of facts damaging to the reputation of his master. A 
study, though perhaps not a hasty perusal, of the Akbar- 
námah will shew that the charge is absolutely unfounded ; 
and if we compare his works with other historical produc- 
tions of the East, we shall find that while he praises, he does 
so infinitely less and with much more graco and dignity than 
any other Indian historian or poet. No native writer has 
ever accused him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind that all 
Eastern works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to 
the opinion of the king, whether correst or absurd, as the duty 
of man, and that the whole poctry of the Hast is a rank mass 
of flattery, at the side of which modern cncomiums look 
like withered leaves,—we may pardon Abulfazl when ho 
praises because he finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation has 
extended over a longer time than I at first expected. The 
simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian Text, 
from which the translation is made, the geographical diffi- 
culties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of the MSS., 
the notes added to the translation from various Muhammadan 
historians and works on the history of literature, have ren- 
dered the progress of the work unavoidably slow. 
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I am deeply indebted tothe Council and the Phi- 
lological Committee of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for placing at my disposal a full critical apparatus 
of the A'ín and entrusting me with the edition of the text, for 
which the Indian Government had most liberally sanctioned 
the sum of five thousand Rupees. My grateful acknowledg- 
ments are also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superin- 
tondent of the Geological Survey of India and late President 
of the Asiatic Society, for valuable advice and ever ready 
assistance in the execution of the work; and to Col. H. 
Yule, C. B., and to H. Roberts Esq., of the Doveton 
College, for useful hints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things, and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have thus: 
had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors and 
inconsistencies in the spelling of names, and supplying other 
deficiencies. That defects will still be found, notwithstand- 
ing my endeavours to remove them, none of my readers and 
critics can be more sensible than I mysclf am. 


H. BLOCHMANN. 
Calcutta Madrasah, 
23rd September, 1873. 
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Pures I to 111. Tus work wen or ΤΠΕ ΜΊΝΤ, pp. 20 to 27. 


1,2. Preparation of acids.—3. Washing ol ashes.—-4, 9, 10, 12, melting and 
refining. —5. Weighing.—-6, 8. Making of plates. 


7. Work of the zarráb, p. Sl — 11, Engraving.-—12. The Siftkaché, y. 22. 


Phare LV. Tue Impertan Camp, (p. £7). 
a, b, c, d, f. σι roads and bázárs. ** The principal bazar is Lud out into 
* the form of a wide street, running through the whole extent of the army, 
* now on the right, now on the left, of the Diwan í khác." Bernier. 
1. The Imperial Harem (shabistan í igbdal), At the right hand side is the 
Dúáshyánah Manzil ; vide p. 54, 3. 
2. Open space with a canopy GAdayduah), i 
3. Private Audience Hall (dea fide i khe), p. 10. 


— 
. 


The great camp light (dkdsdiah), pp. 47, 50. 

“The aquacy-die resembles a lofty mast of a ship, but is very slender, 
“and takes down in three pieces. It is fixed towards the king's quarters, 
“near the tent called Wager-kane, and during the night a lighted. lantern 
“is suspended from thetop. This light is very useful, for it may be seen 
“when every object is enveloped in impenetrable darkness. To this spot 
“ persons who lose their way resort, either to pass the night secure from all 
* danger of robbers, or to resume their search after. their own lodgings. 
* The name * Aquacy-dic’ may be translated ‘Light of Heaven, the lantern 
“when ab a distance appearing like a star.” Bernier. 

6. The Maggénah-khidnah, pp. 47, 50. 
AB, or distance from the larem to the Camp Light, = 1530 yards; 
AC == 360 yards; p. 47. 
6. The house where tho saddles were kept (zainkhdnah). 
sí. The Imperial stables (íetahal). 
8. Tents of the superintendents and overseers of the stables. 
9. Tents of the clerk of the elephant stables. 
10. The Imperial Office (daftar). 
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ll. Tent for pálkís and carts. 

12. Artillery tent (topkhdnah). 

13. Tent where the hunting leopards wero kept (chitah-khdnah). 

14. -The Tents of Maryam Makání (Akbar's mother), Gulbadan Begum (Hu- 

máyún's sister, p. 615), and Prince Dányál ; p. 40. 

15. The tents of Sultan Salim (Jahangir), to the right of the Imperial Iarem. 

16. The tents of Sultan Murad, to the lett of the Imperial Harem ; p. 48. 

17. Store rooms and workshops (öwyttát), 

18. Tent for keeping basins (d/tdbehi-khdnah). 

19. Tent for the perfumes (&Aushbd-Khdnah). 

20. Tent for storing mattress (doshah-khduah). 

21. Tent for the tailors, &e. 

22. Wardrobe (kurkyardy-khánah), pp. 87, 616. 

23. Tent for the lamps, candles, oil, &c. (ehirdgh-khdnah), 

28. Tents for keeping fresh Ganges water (dhddr-khdnah), p. 55. 

25. Tent for making sharbat and other drinks. 

20. Tent for storing pán leaves. 

27. Tent for storing fruit (mewah-khdánah). 

28. Tent for the Imperial plate (rikáb-khánah). 

29. The Imperial kitchen (amef(hakh). 

30. The Imperial bakery (nánbá-khínah). 

ὁ]. Storeroom for spices (Aawes-khdnah). 

32. The Imperial guard. 

33. The Arsenal (qur-AAánadh). 

öl. Women’s apartments. 

Jo to 4l. Guard houses. 

Round about the whole the nobles and Mangabhdárs with their contin- 
gents pitehed their tents. 
“The king's private tents are surrounded by small kanats (qandts, stand- 

* ing sercens), of the height ofa man, some lined with Masulipatam chintz, 
“worked over with flowers of a hundred differents kinds, and others with 
“figured satin, decorated with deep silken fringes.” Bernier. Bernier's 
description of the Imperial camp (second letter, dated Láhor, 25th Febru- 


ary, 1665) agrees in minute details with the above. 


Puare V. CANDLESTICKS, p. ÁÐ. 
1. Double candlestick (dushakhah).—2. Fancy candlestick with pigeons.— 
3. Single candlestick (yakshakhah). 
4. The Akdsdiah, or Camp-light; vide Pl. IV, No. 4. 


Puare VI. Tire EMPEROR AKBAR WORSHIPS FIRE. 


In front of Akbar twelves candles are placed, and the singer of sweet melo- 
dies sings to the praise of God, as mentioned on p. 49, Í. 10 ff. ci 

The faces of the emperor and the singer are lett blank, in accordance with 
the Muhammadan dislike to paint likenesses of anything on, below, or above 
the earth. ‘The emperor sits in the position called dúzánú. 
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Puare VII. TIRONES. 


1,2. Different kinds of thrones (aurang) with pillows (masnad) to lean 
against, the royal umbrella (chatr), and the footstool (ραπάαζ{). 


Puare VITI. Tux Nagga’ran K IA NAN, pp. 50, 51. 


1. Cymbals (sa27).—2. The large drum (kuwargah or damdmah).—3, 4, 5. 
The Karand.—6. The Surná.—7. The Hindi Surnd.—8. The Nafír.—9. The 
. Singh, or horn.—10. The Naggárahs. 


Puare LÁ. Tne Ensrens or Royarry, p. 50. 


1. The Jhanda, or Indian flag. “The Royal standard of the great Mogul is 
a Couchant Lion shadowing part of the body of a sun." Terry. 

2. The Kaukabah. 

3. Ndibin or A'ftábgtr. 

4, The T'umantoq (from the Turkish fog, or togh, a flag, and tuman or lúnán, 
a division of ten thousand). 

5. The Chatr, or (red) royal umbrella. 

6. A standard, or alam. 

7. The Chatrtog. As Abulfazl says that this standard is smaller than the 
preceding, it is possible that the word should be pronounced chutertoy, 
from the Turkish cAufur, or ehútúr, short. The flag is adorned with 
bunches of hair (gulds) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan 
Yak. 


Phares X & NI. Tug IMPERIAL Tents. 


Plate X. The three tents on the top, commencing with the left, are 
(1) the Shdmydnah ; (2) A vakdarí Khargáh, or tent of one door; (3) the 
Dúdari, or tent of two doors; p. 54, 8. Rolled up over the door is the chigh ; 
p. 226, Ain 88, 

Below these three tents, is the Sarápardak and Gulálbár, p.54. At the 
loot of the plate is the Namgírak (pr. dew-catcher), with carpet and pillow 
(masnad); p. 46. 

Plate XI. On the top, the bárgáh, p. 53. Below it, on the left, is the 
Duáshyánah Manzil, or &wo-storied house; vide Pl. IV, No. 1. At the window 
of the upper story, the emperor shewed himself; vide Index, daran and 
jharokah. To the right of this two-storied tent, is the Chobin Ddwati (as the 
word ought to be spelt, from chobin, wooden, and rdwat?, a square tent), pp. 46, 53. 
Below it, the common conical tent, tied to pegs stuck in the ground; hence it is 

é called zamindoz, with ono tent pole (yak-surughah, from the Turkish surugá, or 
surúgh, a tent pole). 

Below is a Zamindoz with two poles (dusurughah). At the bottom of tho 
plate, to the left, is the Mandul, p, 54, 6; and to the right, the “Ajdibi, 54, 5. 
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Prark XII. Weapons; pp. 110 to 112. 


19, 20. 
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The numbers in brackets refer to the numbers on pp. 110 to 112. 

The sword, shamsher (1). 

The straight sword, k’hdndah (2). 

The guptt 'agá (3). 

The broad dagger, jamdhar (4). 

The bent dagger, khunjar (5). 

The jamk’ hák, or eurved daeger (7). 

The bent knife, bánk (8). 

The jhanbwah, or hiltless dagger (0). 

The katárah, a long and narrow dagger (10). 

The narsinkmoth (narsing moth V), a short and narrow dagger (11). 

The bow, kæmdn (12). 

The small bow and arrow, dukAsh kumán and tér (13). 

Arrow. 

The piikinkash, or arrow-drawer (19). 

The quiver, tarhash (16). 

The lance, zauizah (20). 

The Hindüstání lance, barchhah (21). 

The sánk, or broad-headed lance (22). 

The saint hí (23) and selarah (21). 

The shushhur, or club. This I believe to be the correct name (instead of 
shashpar, y. 111, No. 26), from shush, lungs, and dur, tearing. 

The axe, lahar. 

The club, gurz (25). On p. 111, Νο. 29, the word piyází has been translated 
by ‘club,’ and this seems to be the correct meaning; but the plates in 
some MSS. call * piyází a long knife with straight back, ending in a point. 

The pointed axe, zdghnol, ἡ. e. crow-bill (30). 

The chakar (wheel) and busolah (31). 

The double axe, /abar-zaghaot (32). 

The turangdlah (33). 

The knife, A47 (34). 


XIII. Wearons (CONTINCED). 


The gupté kárd, or knife concealed in a stick (35). 

The whip, qameht kard (36). 

The clasp knife, οἰιίφώ (57). 

A bow, unstrung. 

The bow for clay bullets, kamt ha, or kemán αὶ gurohah (38). 

The tube, or pea-shooter, (ufak í duhdn (A0). 

The pushtkhar (41). 

A lance called girih-kushd, i. ο. knot-unraveller (43). ed 
The khár i máhi, i. ο. fish-spine (44). 

The sling, gobhan (45). 

The gajbág'h, or dnkus, for guiding elephants (46); vide p. 129, No. 27. 
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40. The shield, sipar (47). 

41. Another kind of shield, dhál (48). 

42. The plain cane shield, pahri, or phart (50). 

43. The helmet, dubalghah (52). 

44. The ghuyhwah, a mail coat for head and body, in one piece (55). 
45. The helmet, with protection for the neck, zirih-kuldh (54). 

46. The mailed coat, ziri (57). 

47. The mailed coat, with breast-plate, bugtar (58). 

48. An armour for chest and body, joshan (59). 

49. The breast and back-plates, ehahkdr-dinah (60). 


Prare XIV. WEAPONS AND armours (CONTINUED). 


90. The coat with plates and helmet, kot'A£ (61). 
öl. Au armour of the kind called pádiyt (62). 
52. A long coat worn over the armour, angirk’hak (03). 
53. An iron mask, ehthrah-zirih í dhané (05). 
51. A doublet worn over the armour, chihil-gad (67). 
δῦ. The long glove, daslwdnah (08). 
56. The small one is the mozak ὁ dhani, or iron stocking (71); and the large one, 
the rák (09). 
67. The kajem, or kejam, a mailed covering for the back of the horse (72). 
58,59. The arlak i kajem, the quilt over which the preceding is put (73). 
GO. The gashqah, or head protection for the horse (74). 
61. The kant hah sobhd (07) 
63. The rocket, bán (77). 


Prare XV. AnkBAR'S MACHINE FoR CLEANING GUNS: vide p. 115, Ain 38, of 
the Ist Book. 


Puarg XVI. Warvess Fon Horses. Ain 52, p. 136. 


Pur XVII, Ganes; pp. 303, 304. 

The upper figure shews the board for Chaupay, p. 303, and the lower figure 
is the board for the Chandal Mandal game. Both boards were made of all sizes; 
some were made of inlaid stones on the ground in an open court yard, as in 
Fathpúr Sikri, and slave girls were used instead of pieces. The players at 
Chandal Mandal sat on the ground, round the circumference, one player at the 


end of each of the sixteen radii. 
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Page 31, last line, for Bahrah read Bahírah. 
„  99,lme 1, for Kalánwar read Kalánúr. 
34, note 2, add vide p. 354. 
, 05, line 12, for woolen read woollen. 
5 » line 24, for Sarin read Sorún, vide p. 615. 
» 94, line 2 from below, for Bharáij read Bahraich. 
» 63, line δ. for king read kind. 
»  » line 25, for heron read crane. 
» 43, line 15, for chalk read slaked lime. 
» 84, last line, fo» Maruráj (?) read Mararáj. 
» $89, line 1, for Indrakal read. Indarkol. 
» 101, note 3, for 111, p. 139 read IH, p. 278. 
» 122, line 22 ff, vide p. 018. 
» 167, line 24, for is read are. 
» 174, line 4 from below, for Husain read Hasan. 
» 176, line 26, for Nabatis read Nuqtawis. 
» 180, line 16, for Puzukhotam read Purukhotam. 
„„ 190, line 15, for the heretic of Jalrdán read the heretical wizard. 
» 225, line 23, for bricklayers read diggers. 
„ 226, line 6, Jor pha read phari. 
» 24L, line 8 from below, Jor duashpak read dauspah. 
» 273, line 21, for tyranical read tyrannical. 
» 274, line 3, for p. 38 read p. 33. 
» 282, line 10 from below, for p. 225 read p. 252. 
» 280, line 22, dele comma after Fathpúr. 
» 309, line 14, for Sánbhar read Sánbhar. 
» ω line 15, dele Jodh Bai, and vide Additional Notes, p. 618. 
» 310, line 23, for Das of read Das. 
» s» line 33, for Nisár read unnisá. 
» #12, line 2, for Maání read Mali. ; 
» 313, line 13, for Husain read Husain, son of Sultán Husain Mirza. 
» 815, line 4, for Mukram read Mukarram, 
»  » line 25, Jor Barhampur read Durháupür. 
» 1, lines 10 and 13, for "Abdul Fath read Abulfath. 
» 9 line 9 from below, for 981 read 975; vide Proceedings, A. S. Bengal, July, 
1873. 
» #19, line 9, for at Jágír read as Jágír. 
» 9322, line 11, for Abdul read Abul. 
» » line 16, for 981 read 980. 
» 9 line 23, for Ahmadnagar read Ahmadabad. 
» 329, line l4, for 147 read 174. 
» 330, line 12, add * General Cunningham tells me that the correct name is Bidhi 
(Sansk. Vriddhi), not Budi.” Vide Index. 
»  » line 22, for Talbanah read 'Talambah. 
»  » lines and 7 from below, Jor Ak Mahall read Ag Mahall, 
» 331, note 1, for cousin read uncle. 
se 333, lino 4, for Bábú read Baba. 
„ 330, line 1, for Dost read Daulat. 
»  » line 3, for Sarkij read Sarkich. 
» 3838, line 9 from below, for Mecænas read Mecenas. 
» 340, line 19, for Sing Ram vcad Sangrám. 
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340, last line, dele younger son or. 
344, line 18, et passim, Jor Waijúr read Bajor. 
345, line 17, for Bajgorah read Pajkorah (or Panjkorah). 
351, liue 13, for severally read several. i 
„ line 20, et passim, for Gulabi seud Kolabi. 
357, line 7 from below, for 81 read 80. 
358, note 9, dele and the latter... Editors. 
367, line 17, for Chandr read Chand. 
2/1, line 2 from below, for Uymaq Kal read the Uymáqs of Miyánkál 
(vide y. 620). 
379, line 20, for 330 read 333. 
383, line 10, for 223 read 144. 
386, line 22, for 362 read 361. 
391, line 3 from below, for Jhajliü read. Chajhú. 
395, line 9 and 17, for Tang read Tisang. 
» line 17, for Tas-ha read Tis-ha. 
„ line 18, for Sirdháolí, Kíláodah read Sandhaoli, Katláodah. 
» line 27, for Bhasi read Dhainsi. 
400, line 26, for Bilkarí reed Dilahri. 
407, line 14, et passim, for Bandelah read Dundelah. 
Ald, line 18, for salamedl read salitinat. 
» note 2, et passim, for Rahtas read Rohtás. 
» oo Jor Tamkin read Namakin. 
419, line 16 from below, for son of read son of Rajah Soja, son of. 


» note2, add “'Tod mentions a * Kandhar' near Amber.“ Vide Geogr. 


Index, K handar. 
495, line 11 from below, for Cúbah of Xorah, read near Dill. 
’ , y Is 


427, line 5 from below, fo». Mangala read the mangald. 
437, line 15 from below. for Jamál read Jalal. 

410, line 11 from below, for tuyttl read tuyúl. 

441, line 11 from below. for 185 read 186. 

AAS, note, line 1, for political read poetical. 

456, note 1, add ede p. 621. * 

472, note, last line, fo» Wali read Wala. 

475, line ó from below, for 5th read fth. 

478, line 8, for 5th reud Gth. 

498, note 1. for Dirt read Dairi. 

501, line 6 from below, for 396 read 392. 

508, line 13 from below, fur Wagli read Hijri, vide p. 622. 
514. line 17, for Kingü read Kingrí. 

534, line 23. for Kapür read Kipür. 

546, line 6 from below, for Maláná read Maulana. 

567, note, last line, for Shah read Khan. 


BIOGRAPHY 
OF 


SHAIKH ABULFAZL I ’ALLAMI. 


ΏΠΑΙΚΗ ABUL Fazt, Akbars minister and friend, was born at 
Agrah on the 6th Muharram, 958,* during the reign of Islám Sháh. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from Shaikh 
Músá, Abul Fazl% fifth ancestor, who lived in the 9th century of the 
Hijrah in Siwistán (Sindh), at a place called Rel (Jy). In “this 
pleasant village,” Shaikh Músá's children and grandchildren re- 
mained till the beginning of the 10th century, when Shaikh Khizr, 
the then head of the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued 
with mystic lore, emigrated to Hindustan, There he travelled about 
visiting those who, attracted by God, are known to the world for not 
knowing it; and after passing a short time in Hijáz with the Arabian 
tribe, to which the family had originally belonged, he returned to India, 
and settled at Nágor, N. W. of Ajmir, where he lived in the company of 
the pious, enjoying the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahyá of Bukhara. 

The title of Shaikh, which all the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shaikh Mubarak, Abul Fazl’s father, 
was born. Mubárak was not Shaikh Khizr’s eldest child: several 
children had been born before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing 
at the birth of another son, called him Mubarak, ὁ. e, the blessed, in 
allusion, no doubt, to the hope which Islám holds out to the believers, 
that children gone before bless those born after them, and pray to God 
for the continuance of their earthly life. 

Shaikh Mubárak, at the early age of four, gave abundant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shaikh ’Atan (w+), who was of Turkish extraction and 
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* 14th January, 1561. 
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had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodí to Nágor, where he lived 
in the service of Shaikh Salar, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Shaikh Khizr had now resolved 
permanently to settle a& Nágor, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once more to Siwistán. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nágor in great dis- 
tress; and a f mine which broke out at the same time, stretchel nnm- 
bers of the inhabitants on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
and of all the members of the family at Nágor only Mubárak and his 
mother survived, 

Mubárak grew up progessing in knowledge and laying the founda- 
lion of those encyclopedial attuinments, for which he afterwards became 
so famous, He soon felt the wish and the necessity to complete his 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts; but love to his 
mother kept him in his native town, where he continued his studies, 
guided by the teachings of the great saint Khwájah Ahrar,* to which 
his attention had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the same time the Máldeo disturbanees broke out, Mu- 
bárak carried out his wish, and went to Ahmadábád in Gujarat, 
either attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of his countryman Ahmad of Khattü.f In Ahmadábád, he found a 
second father in the learned Shaikh Abul Fazl, a khatíb, or preacher, from 
Kázarün in Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of reputa- 
tion, as Shaikh "Umar of Tattah and Shaikh Yusuf. After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindustan, and settled, on the 6th Muhar- 
ram, 950, on the left bank of the Jamuná, opposite Agrah, near the 
Chárbágh Villa,f which Babar had built, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir Rafíuddín Safawi of Injú (Shíráz), among whose dis- 
ciples Mubárak took a distinguished place. It was here that Mubárak's 
two eldest sons, Shaikh Abul baiz,$ and four years later, Shaikh Abul- 
Fazl, were born. Mubárak had now reached the age of fifty, and resolv- 
ed to remain at Agrah, the capital of the empire; nor did the years 
of extraordinary drought which preceded the first year of Akbar's reign, 


* Died at Samarqand, 29th Rabi’ I, 895, or 20th February, 1490. 

T Vide p. 507, note. Ahmad of Khattú is buried at Sark’hich near Ahmadabad. 
He died iu 849 (A. D. 1440), . 

+ Later called Hasht Bihisht, or the Nurafshan Gardens. Tt is now called the 
Ram Bagh. 


§ Born A.H. 954, or A.D. 1547. Vide p. 490. 
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and the dreadful plague, which in 963 broke out in Agrah and caused a 
great dispersion among the population, incline him to settle elsewhere. 

The universality of learning which distinguished Mubárak attracted 
a large number of disciples, and displayed itself in the education he 
gave his sons; and the filial piety with which Abul Fazl in numerous 
passages of his works speaks of his father, and the testimony of hostile 
writers as Badáoní, leave no doubt that it was Mubárak's comprehensive- 
ness that laid in Abul Faiz and Abul Fazl the foundation of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent, anti-Islamitic views, for which 
both brothers have been branded by Muhammadan writers as atheists, 
or as IHindüs, or as sunworshippers, and as the chief causes of Akbar's 
apostacy from Islám. l 

A few years before 963 A. H., during the Afghan rule, Shaikh 
Mubarak had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached himself to a reli- 
gious movement, which had first commenced about the year 900, and 
which continued under various phases during the whole of the tenth 
century. ‘The movement was suggested by the approach of the first 
millennium of Islám. According to an often quoted prophecy, the latter 
days of Islám are to be marked by a general decadence iu political 
power and in morals, which on reaching its climax is to be followed by 
the appearance of Iman, Mahdi, ‘the Lord of the period',* who will re- 
store the sinking faith to its pristine freshness, Christ also is to appear ; 
and after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islám, 
the day of judgment will commence. Regarding this promised per- 
sonage, the Rauzat ul-Aimmah, a Persian work on the lives of the 
twelve Imáms,t has the following passage— 

Muslim, Abú Daud, Nisáí, Baihaqi, and other collectors of tho tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet, state that tho Prophet oncesaid, ** Muhammad 
Mahdi shall be of my family and of the descendants of Fátimah [the Pro- 
phet’s daughter and wife of 'Ali]."^ And Ahmad, Abú Dáúd, Tirmizi, and 
Ibn Májah state that the Prophet at some other time said, “ When of 
time one day shall be left, God shall raise up à man from among my 
descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as before him the 
world was full of oppression;" aud again, “The world shall not come to 


* Cáhib izamán. He is the 12th Imam. The first eleven succeeded the Prophet. 
‘Mahdi (which in India is wrongly pronounced Mehndi , ‘ myrtle’ ) means ‘ guided’; 
Hadi ‘means * a guide’, 

t By Sayyid ‘Izzat 'Alí, son of Sayyid Pir Ali of Rasúlpúr. Lithographed ut 
Lak'hnau, 1271, A. H., 144 pp., royal 8vo. 
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an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is a man of my family, 
and whose name is the same as mine." Further, Ahmad and other collec- 
tors assert that the Prophet once said, “ Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my 
family, eight and nine years.” Accordingly, people believe in the coming 
of Mahdi. But there is also a party in Islam who say that Imam Mahdí 
has already come into the world and exists at present : his patronymic is Abul 
Qasim, and his epithets are “the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi, the expected, 
the Lord of the age." In the opinion of this party, he was born at Surra- 
man-raá [near Baghdad] on the 23rd Ramazan, 258, and in 265 he came to 
his Sardábah [prop. * a cool place,’ * a summer villa'], and disappeared whilst 
in his residence. In the book entitled ' Shawáhid' it is said that when he 
was born, ho had on his right arm the words writton, ‘Say, the truth has 
come and error has vanished, surely error is vanishing’ [Qorán, xvii, 83]. It 
is also relatod that when he was born into the world, he came on his knoes, 
pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, and said, “ Praise be to God, 
the Lord of tho world." Some one also has left an account of a visit to 
Imám Hasan 'Askarí [the eleventh Imam], whom he asked, ** O son of the 
Prophet, who will be Khalifah and Imam after thee?” ’Askari thereupon 
went into his room, and after some time came back with a child on his shoul- 
ders, that had a face like the full moon and might have been three years 
old, and said to the man, “ If thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, 
He would not have shewn you this child: his name is that of the Prophet, 
and so 18 his patronymic.” The sect who believe Mahdi to be alivo at 
present, say that ho rules over citios in tho far west, and he is oven said to 
have children. God alono knows the truth ! 


The alleged prophecies of the Founder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement 
assumed in India* a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad, son of Mir Sayyia Khan, of Jaunpur, This man was a 


* Badáoní, in his *Najáturrashíd, givesa few particulars regarding the same 
movement in Badakhshán, from where the idea seems to have spread over Persia and Jn- 
dia. In Badakhshán, it was commenced by Sayyid Muhammad Nurbakhsh, a pupil 
of Abú Is-háq Khatlání, who gained numerous adherents and created such disturbances, 
that troops were sent against him. Ho was defeated and fled to ‘Iraq, in the moun- 
tainous districts of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. 
He had often to fight with the governors, but defied them all. Badáoní has preserved 
a copy of the proclamation which Núrbakhsh sent unto all the saints. One of his 
disciples was Shaikh Muhammad Lahiji, the commentator of the ‘Gulshan i Raz.’ 
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descendant of the Prophet, and bore his name; the fall of Jaunpúr 
was to him a sign that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events 
which looked like miracles, marked his career; and a voice from heaven 
had whispered to him the words, “ Anta Mahdi,” ‘thou art Mahdi.’ 
Some people indeed say that Mir Sayyid Muhammad did not mean to 
declare that he was the promised Mahdi; but there is no doubt that he 
insisted on his mission as the Lord of the Age. He gained many ad- 
herents, chicfly through his great oratorical powers, but pressed by 
enemics he went to Gujarat, where he found an adherent in Sultán 
Mahmúd I. From Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to 
the joy of numerous enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah, From there 
also he seems to have been driven away. ' On his return, it was revealed 
to him that his teaching was vexatious, and he said to the disciples 
that accompanied him, ‘ God has removed from my heart the burden of 
Mahdi, II safely return, Í shall recant all." But when he reached 
the town of Farah in Balochistán, where his arrival had created a great 
sensation, he died (911, A. H.; 1505, A. D.). His tomb became a 
place of general pilgrimage, although Shah Ismá íl and Shah Tahmásp 
tried to destroy it, "The movement, however, continued, Some of his 
followers adhered to their belief that he was Mahdi; and even the 
historian Badáoní, who was strongly attached to the cause, speaks of 
him as of a great saint. 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (A. D., 
1549), a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Diánah, S.W. of Agrah, 
in the person of Shaikh ’Alai. This man was a Bangali Musalmán. 
His father had been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and 
after visiting Makkah, he had settled, in 935, with his younger brother 
Nagrullah, likewise a learned man, at Biánah, where they soon became 
respected and influential men. Shaikh 'Aláí had shewn from his youth 
the learning of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death 
of his father, he gathered numerous pupils around himself, ‘ But the 
love of power issues at last from the heads of the just,’ and on the day 
of the Td, he kicked an influential Shaikh from his Aaudah, and, 
supported by his brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he 
alone was worthy of being the Shaikh of the town. 

About the same time, one Miyán ’Abdullah, a Niyází Afghan and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, arrived from Makkah, 
and settled at a retired spot near Biánah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers aud was given to street preaching; and in a 
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short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shaikh "'Aláí also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyán 'Abdullah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqír, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the Niyází, and joined the fraternity 
which they had formed. The brethren had established among them- 
selves community of property, divided the earnings obtained by 
begging, and gave up all work, because it was said in the Qorán, 
‘Let not men be allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on 
God. Religious meetings, the object of which was to prepare people 
for the advent of the promised Mahdí, were daily held after the five 
prayers, which the brethren said together, and wherever they went they 
appeared armed to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere 
with municipal matters, and inspected the bázárs aud removed by force all 
articles forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, i£ opposod to them, 
or assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matters in Diánah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives. Shaikh 
"Aláí's former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rauk of second leader; in fact, he soon outdid Miyán 'Abdullah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the latter at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending him with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. “Aláí marched with his band over Basá- 
war {ο Khawácpür, converting and preaching on the way, but on account 
of some obstacles they all returned to. Diánah. 

Shaikh ᾿Α]416 fame at last reached the ear of Islám Sháh, who 
summoned him to Agrah; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which ’Alai behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which 'Aláí delivered on the vanities of the 
world and tlie pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to ’Aldi’s men. To the amusement of the Afghán nobles and generals at 
court, 'Aláí on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and Islam Sháh was day after day 
informed that another of his nobles had gone to 'Alái's meetings and 
had joined the new sect. ND 

It was at this time that Shaikh Mubárak also became a ‘ disciple,’ 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It is not clear whether he joined the sect 
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from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at whose 
head Makhdúm ul Mulk stood ; but whatever may have been his reason, the 
result was, that Makhdúm became his inveterate enemy, deprived him 
of grants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted him for more 
than twenty years, till Mubárak's sons turned the tables on him and 
procured his banishment.* 

The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by 'Aláf's 
success, and Makhdum’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Shaikh. ’Alai and his followers readjly obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Dak'hin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbadá, the frontier of [slám Sháh's empire, they succeeded in convert- 
ing Bahár Khán A'zam Humáyün and half his army, and the king 
on hearing of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaikh 


* í Makhdüm ul-Mulk’ was the title of “Abdullah of Sultánpúr, regarding whom 
the reader may consult the index for references. The following biographical notice 
from the Khazínatul Agha (Láhor, pp. 443, 464) shews the opinion of good Sunnis 
regarding Makhdúm. 

*Máuláná ‘Abdullah Angárí of Sultánpür belongs to the most distinguished 
learned men and saints of India. lle was a Chishti in his religious opinions. From 
the time of Sher Shih till the reign of Akbar, he had the title of * Makhdüm-ul-Mulk' 
(prop. served by the empire). He was learned in the law and austere in practice. 
He zealously persecuted heretics. When Akbar commenced his religious innovations 
and converted people to his * Divine Faith’ and sunworship, ordering them to substitute 
for the creed the words ‘There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the viceregent 
of God, Mauláná “Abdallah opposed the emperor. Driven at last. from Court, he 
retired to a mosque; but Akbar said that the mosque belonged to his realm, and ho 
should go to another country.  Makhdüm therefore went to Makkah. On his 
return to India, Akbar had him poisoned. He has written several works, as the 
ἄμα] CAS, Kashf ul-ghummah ; the sali às, "Iffat ul-Anbiyd, the ert ce 
Minháj uddin, &c. He was poisoned in A. H. 1006. 

“His son Haji Abdul Karim went after the death of his father to Láhor, where 
he became a religious guide. He died in 1045, and lies buried at Láhor, near 
the Zib-unnisá Villa, at Mauza’ Kot. His sons were Shaikh Yahyá, Nah Núr, ‘Abdul 
Haq aud ΑἸά IMuzúr. Shaikh Yahyá, like his father, wrought miracles.’ 

In this account the date is wrong; for Makhdúm ul-Mulk died in 990, and as 
Badáoní, Makhdúm's supporter, says nothing of poison (Bad. II., 311), the statement 
of the Khazinat ul Agfiá may be rejected. Badáoní also says that Makhdúm's sons 
were worthless men. 


The titles of Makhdám ul-Mulk’s works are not correctly given either; vide 
pe 544. 
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A bout the same time (955), Islám Sháh left Xgrah, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjáb caused by certain Niyází Afgháns, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Biánah, Makhdám ul-Mulk 
drew the king's attention to Miyán'Abdullah Niyázi, who after Shaikh 
' Alái's departure for the Dak’hin roamed about in the hills of the Diánah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to poss- 
ess great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyázi rebels in the Panjáb. Islám Shah ordered the governor of Diá- 
nah, who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyán "Abdullah to him. 
The govegnor advised his religious leader to conceal himself; but 
Miyán 'Abdullah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased 
him by liis neglect of etiquette, that Islám Sháh gave orders to beat 
him to death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the exe- 
cution of the punishment, and only left when Miyán 'Abdullah lay ap- 
parently lifeless on the ground. But he was with much care brought 
back to life. He concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mah- 
dawí principles, and got as late as 993 [| A. D., 1585] from Akbar 
a freehold, because he, too, had been one of Makhdúm ul-Mulk's 
victims. He died more than ninety years old, in 1000, at Sarhind,* 

Islam Sháh after quelling the Niyází disturbances, returned 
to Agrah, but almost immediately afterwards his presence was again 
required in the Panjáb, and it was there that Shaikh ?Aláí joined 
the royal camp. When Islám Shah saw the Shaikh, he said to him in 
a low voice, “ Whisper into my car that you recant, and I will not 
trouble you.” But Shaikh ’Alai weuld not do so, and Islám Shih, to 
keep up the appearance of authority, ordered a menial to give him by 
way of punishment a few cuts with the whip in his presence. Shaikh 
"Aláí had then scarcely recovered from an attack of the plague, which for 
several years had been raging in India, and had a few badly healed wounds 
on his neck. Whilst he got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and 
* Aldi fainted and died. Lis body was now thrown under the feet of an 
elephant, and orders were given that no one should bury him, when 
all at once, to the terror of the whole camp and the king who believed 
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* Badaoni visited him in Sarhind, and it was from 'Abdullah that he heard of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad's repentance before death. Among other things, 'Abdullah also told 
him that after the Μίνα death in Farah, a well-known man of that town seized on 
lands belonging to Balochis and proclaimed himself Christ; and he added that he 
had known no less than thirteen men of respectable parentage, who had likewiso claimed 
to be Christ. 
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that the last day had dawned, & most destructive cyclone broke forth. 
When the storm abated, 'Alá?s body was found literally buried among 
roses and other flowers, and an order was now forthcoming to have the 
corpse interred. This happened in 957 [A. D., 1550]. People prophesied 
the quick end of Islám Shah and the downfal of his house.* 

Makhdüm ul-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes; and (2) that 
the Mahdawís assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islám has no state clergy; but we find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the "Ulamás about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir 'Adls, Muftis, and Qázis wero appointed. 
At Dihlí and Agrah, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
stanch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 
How great their influence was, may be seen from the fact that of all Mu- 
hammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps 'Aláuddin Khilji, suc- 
ceeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of Shaikh * Aláí was a great triumph for the Court "Ula- 
más, and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the immo- 
diate result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbars reign. They 
abated only fora short time when the return of Humáyün and the 
dowufal of the Afghan power brought about a violent political crisis, 
during which the learned first thought of their own safety, well 
knowing that Iumáyún was strongly in favour of Shíism; but when 
Akbar was firmly established, and the court at Agrah, after the fall of 
Bairam Khán, who was a Shi’ah, again teemed with Hindústání Sun- 
nis, the persecutions commenced. The hatred of the court party 
against Shaikh Mubárak especially rose to such a height, that Shaikh 
‘Abdunnabf and Makhdám ul-Mulk represented to the emperor that 
Inasmuch as Mubárak also belonged to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, 
not only himself damned, but led also others into damnation, he deserved 
to be killed. They even obtained an order to bring him before the 


* The circumstances connected with 'Alái's death resemble the end of Sidi Múlah 
during the νοῖσιι of Jalál-uddín Firtiz Shah. 

The place in the Panjab, where the scene took place, is called Bau. (Bad. 1.408.) 

The fact that Badáoní spent his youth at Basáwar near Biánah, 4.e., in the very 


centre of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his 
lite, to Mahdawi principles, 
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emperor. Mubárak wisely fled from Agrah, only leaving behind him 
some furniture for his enemies to reek their revenge on. Concealing 
himself for a time, he applied to Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fathpúr Sikri 
for intercession ; but being advised by him to withdraw to Gujarat, he 
implored the good offices of Akbav’s foster-brother, the generous Khan i 
A’zam Mírzá Kokah, who succeeded in allaying all doubts in the mind of 
the emperor by dwelling on the poverty of the Shaikh and on the fact 
that, different from his covetous accusers, he had not cost the state any- 
thing by way of freeholds, and thus obtained at least security for him 
and his family. Mubárak some time afterwards applied indeed for a 
grant of land for his son Abul Faiz, who had already acquired literary 
fame, though he was only twenty years old, and waited personally 
with his son on Shaikh "Abdunnabf. But the latter, in his theological 
pride, turned them out his office as men suspected of Mahdawí leanings 
and Shíah tendencies. Even in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign, when 
Faizi’s poems* had been noticed at court,—Akbar then lay before Chitor— 
and a summons had been sent to tho young poet to present himself before 
his sovereign, the enemies at Agrah saw in the invitation a sign of ap- 
proaching doom, and prevailed on the governor to secure the victim this 
time. ‘The governor thereupon sent a detachment of Mughul soldiers 
to surround Mubárak's house. Faizi was accidentally away from home, 
and the soldiers suspecting a conspiracy, subjected Mubárak to various 
sorts of ill-treatment; and when Faizi at last came, he was carried off 
by force to Chítor.T Nor did his fears for his father and his own life 
vanish, till his favourable reception at court convinced him both of 
Abkar's good will and the blindness of his personal eneinies. 

Abul Fazl had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The perseentions which Shaikh Mubárak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind, There 
is no doubt that it wasin this school of misfortune that Abul Fazl learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing. which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 
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* Abul Faiz wrote under the nom-de-plume of Faizí. 


T 20th Rahí I, 975, or 24th September, 1507. The ode which Faizí presented 
will be found in the Akbarnámah. 
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broader sentiments the clique of the 'Ulamás, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often obser- 
ved in Indian boys ; he had read works on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of ibant and nagli, or magúl and mangúl* 
Following the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before 
he had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to shew how 
extensive even at that time his reading was. A manuscript of the rare 
work of Icfahání happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abul Fazl, 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succecded, Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up, and on comparison it was found that in many places there 
wero indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraordinary coincidence, that his friends were nota little 
astonished at the thoraughness with which Abul Fazl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. 

Abul Fazl was so completely taken up with study that he pre- 
ferred the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great and 
to the bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevita- 
ble. But from the time Faizi had been asked by Akbar to attend the 
court, hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abul Fazl, who had 
then completed his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held 
out by the emperor, in spite of Mubárak's numerous enemies at court, a 
guarantee that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without 
fruit. The skill with which Faizí in the meantime acquired and retained 
Akbar’s friendship, prepared the way for Abul Fazl; and when the latter, 
in the very end of 981 (beginning of 1574, A. D.), was presented to 
Akbar as Faizi’s brother, the reception was so favorable that he gave up 
all thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “ As fortune did not 
at first assist me," says Abul Fazl in the Akbarnámah, “I almost 
became selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of 
proud retirement. The number of pupils that I had gathered around 
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* Page 540, note. 
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me, served but to increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning 
had made my brain drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for 
myself, when I passed the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after 
truth, and enjoyed the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in 
mind and heart, my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and 
covetousuess of the so-called learned. The advice of my father with 
difficulty kept me back from outbreaks of folly; my mind had no 
rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of Mongolia or to the 
hermits on Lebanon; I longed for interviews with the lamas of Tibet 
or with the pádrís of Portugal, and I would gladly sit with the 
priests of the Parsis and the learned of the Zendavesta. I was sick of the 
learned of my own land. My brother and other relatives then advised 
me to attend the Court, hoping that I would findin the emperor a leader 
to the sublime world of thought. In vain did Lat first resist their ad- 
monitions. Happy, indeed, am I now that I have found in my sovereign 
a guide to the world of action and a comforter in lonely retirement ; in 
him meet my longing after faith and my desire todo my appointed 
work in the world; he is the orient where the light of formand ideal 
dawns ; and itis he who has taught me that the work of the world, 
multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the spiritual unity of truth. 
I was thus presented at Court. As Thad no worldly treasures to lay 
at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote a commentary to the Ayat ul-Iursi,* 
and presented it when the emperor was at Agrah. I was favourably 
received, and his Majesty graciously accepted my offering.” 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his preparations for 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Faizí accompanied the expedition ; 
but Abul Fazl naturally stayed in Agrah. But as Fuizi wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had enquired after him, Abul Fazl attended 
Court immediately on the emperors return to Fathpúr Sikri, where 
Akbar happened to notice him first in the Jámi? Mosque. Abul Fazl, 
as before, presented a commentary written by him on the opening 
of a chapter in the Qorán, entitled ‘Strat ul Fath,’ * the Chapter ot 
Victory.’ f 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdúm ul-Mulk and Shaikh ’Abdunnabj, had every cause to feel sorry 


* Name of the 256th verse of the second chapter of tho Qorán. = 


T The details of Abul Fazl’s introduction at Court given in Badáoní differ slightly 
from Abul Fazl's own account. 
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at Faizi’s and Abul Fazl’s successes;* for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Bihár, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of which the historian Badáoni has left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the * Pharaoh-like pride" of the 
learned at court; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chicf-Justice on Shí'ahs and “ others heretics” affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindú subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpúr Sikri, to rule with cven hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged him to persecute instcad of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to ‘enquire.’ It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took.t The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning ; abuse took the place of argu- 
ment, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence of the 
emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up only 
increased ; certain points of the Hanafi law, to which most Sunnis 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers be- 
longing to the other three sects ; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Makhdúm ul-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaikh * Abdunnabt, the Sadr of the empire, and 
the latter retorted by calling Makhdúm a fool and cursing him. Abul 
Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader of his 
party, fanned the quarrels by skilfully shifting the disputes from one 
point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject ought 
tolook upon the king not only as the temporal, but also as the only 
spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the making 
of Abul Fazl’s fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the end of 
their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islim, the law of 
which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 
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ἃ Badaoni ascribes to Makhdúm ul-Mulk an almost prophetic insight into Abul 
Fazl's character; for tho first time he saw Abul Fazl, he said to his disciples, 


“ What religious mischief is there of which that man is not capable?" Bad. III, 72. 
t Vide pp. 170 f. 
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impossible ; and though headstrong kings as ’Aléuddin Khilji had before 
tried to raise the law of expediency (=3, «λα maclahat í wagt) above 
the law of the Qorán, they never fairly succeeded in separating religion 
from law or in rendering the administration of the empire independent 
of the Mullá. Hence when Abul Fazl four years later, in 985, brought 
up the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised a perfect 
storm; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had hitherto 
dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or with 
sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles of 
Islim. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last: four years the breach had become; that ‘ the strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through” ; and that Akbar believed that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations. Islám, therefore, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship. The learned party seeing 
their official position endangered, now shewed sigus of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaikh Mubárak in conjunction with his sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Islám. 
Badáorí has happily preserved a complete copy of it.t The emperor 
was certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned the rank 
of a * Mujtahid’, i. e. an infallible authority in all matters relating to 
Islam. The ‘intellect of the just king’ thus became the only source of 
levislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. Shaikh 
"Abdunnabí and Makhdúm ul-Mulk signed indeed the document against 
their will, but sign they did ; whilst Shaikh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the reali- 
zation of the progressive movement. “The document,” says Abul Fazl 
in the Akbarnamah, “ brought about excellent results,—(1) The Court 
became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all creeds ; the good 
doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their defects were 
not allowed to obscure their good features ; (2) perfect toleration (gulh-i- 
kul, or * peace with all’) was established ; and (3) the perverse and evil- 
minded were covered with shame on seeing the disinterested motives of 


* Pages 178, 179. t Vide p. 186. 
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his Majesty, and thus stood in the pillory of disgrace.” The copy of the 
draft which was handed to the emperor, was in Shaikh Mubárak's own 
handwriting, and was dated Rajab, 987 (September, 1579). 

A few weeks afterwards, Shaikh ' Abdunnabt and Makhdüm ul-Mulk 
were sent to Makkah, and Shaikh Mubárak and his two sons triumphed 
over their enemies. How magnanimous Abul Fazl was, may be seen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the Akbarnámah the banish- 
ment of these men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as iu every other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise which historians have bestowed upon his 
character that ** neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his 
household.” 

The disputations had now come to an end (A. D. 1579), and Faizi 
and Abul Fazl had gained the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed in Faizi, uo better proof can be cited 
than his appoiutment, in the same year, as tutor to Prince Murad; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received mansabs, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunitics to gain fresh distigctions. 
Enjoying Akbar's personal friendship, both remained at court in Fath- 
pur Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Faizí was appointed Sadr of Agrah, Kálpí, and Kálinjar, in 
which capacity he had to enquire into the possibility of resuming free 
tenures (sæyurgyhál), which in consequence of fraudulent practices on the 
part of government officers and the rapaciousness of the holders them- 
selves had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue ; 
and Abul Fazl, in the very beginning of 1585,* was promoted to the man- 
sab of Hazárí, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and 
was in the following year appointed Díwán of the Province of Dihlí, 
Faizi's rank was much lower; he was only a commander of Four Hun- 
dred. But he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, 
he found in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar 
honored him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political 
office, however high, would have given him. Though the emperor did 
not pay much attention to poetry, his appreciation of Faizi’s genius was 


* Akbarnamah, 111, 403. 
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but just; for after Amir Khusrau of Dihli, Muhammadan India has 
seen no greater poet than Faizi.* 

In the end of 1589, Abul Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akbarnámah. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, * If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to His will; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afflicted 
do well to accept consolation.’ t 

Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced. Akbar 
had founded a new religion, the Din i Iláht, or “the Divine Faith,’ the 
chicf feature of which, in accordance with Shaikh Mubárak's document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
vicercgent (khaléfah) on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the ‘elect’ was based on that of the Pársís aud 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus. The new era (lar‘kh í t/dhi), 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts ob- 
served by the emperor, were entirely Parsi. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court shewed but little resistance : they looked with more anxiety on the 
elevation of Hindú courtiers than on Akbar’s religious innovations, which 
after affected but a few. But their feeling against Abul Fazl was 
very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dak'hin, hoping that some mismanagement iu war or in administration 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince Salim [Jahángir] also be- 
longed to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abul Fazl, as we shall see 
below, became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the 
chief obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit 
to Abul Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him with dupli- 
city. On entering the house, he found forty writers busy in copying 
commentaries to the Qorán. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and shewing him the copies, he said, “ What 
Abul Fazl teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house." The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment between Akbar and Abul Fazl. A similar, but less credible, 
story is told by the author of the Zakhtérat-ul Khawdnin. He says that 
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Abul Fazl repented of his apostacy from Islám, and used at night to visit 
incognito the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold muhurs, request- 
ed them “to pray for the stability of Abul Fazl's faith," sighing at the 
same time and striking his knees and exclaiming, “ What shall I do!” 
And just as writers on the history of literature have tried to save Faizí 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors suc- 
ceeded in finding for Abul Fazl a place in Paradise; for it is related 
in several books that Shah Abul Ma'áli Qádirí of Láhor, a man of 
saintly renown,* once expressed his disapproval of Abul Fazl’s words 
and deeds. Butat night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that 
Abul Fazl came to a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when 
the Prophet saw him enter, he asked him to sit down, and said, “ This 
man did for some time during his life evil deeds, butone of his books com- 
mences with the words, *O God, reward the good for the sake of their 
righteousness, and help the wicked for the sake of Thy love,’ and these 
words have saved him," The last two stories flatter, in all probability, 
the consciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way 
from that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction 
which pervades Abul Fazl's works ; and though his heart found in pure 
deism and religious philosophy more comfort and more elerents of 
harmony than in the casuistry of the Mullis, his mind from early youth 
had been so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly 
natural for him, even after his rejection of Islam, to continue his studies 
of the Qorán, because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest phi- 
lological research of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been 
concentrated on the explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which wore 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. Abul Fazl, 
Faizi, and scholars as Badáoní, Naqíb Khan, Shaikh Sultan, Hájí Ibráhím, 
Shaikh Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and scientific 
compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindí into Persian.f 
Faizi took the Líláwatí, a well-known book on mathematics, and Abul 
Fazl translated the Kalílah Damuah under the title of *Ayár Danish 
from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation of the 
Mahabharat and in the composition of the Turékh i Alfi, the ‘ History 
of the Millennium. The lastmentioned work, curious to say, has an 
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* Born A. H. 960; died at Láhor, 1024. Khazinat ul- Acfiá, y. 199, 
t Vide pp. 104, 106, 
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intimate connection with the Mahdawí movement, of which particulars 
have been given above. Although from the time of Shaikh *Aláfs death 
the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, and the 
movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
the millenninm was revived during the discussions in Fathpár Sikri 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif i Amuli’s stamp,* with this im- 
portant mbdification that Akbar himself was pointed to as the ‘ Lord of 
the Age, through whom faded Islám was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatest influ- 
ence on the progress of his religious opinions. The Táríkh i ΑΗ 
therefore, was to represent [slám as a thing of the past; it had existed 
thousand (alf) years and had done its work. The early history, to the 
vexation of the Sunnis, was related from a Shi’ah point of view, and 
worse still, the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death 
of the Prophet had been made the starting poiut, not the Ajrah, or 
flight, of the Prophet from Makkah to Madinah. 

Towards the middle of A.II. 1000 (begining of 1592, A D.), 
Akbar promoted Abul Fazl to the post of. Dithazarf, or commander of 
two thousand horse. Abul Fazl now belonged to the great Adirs 
(umará í kíbár) at court. As before, he remained in immediate at- 
tendancæ on the emperor. In the same year, Faizi was sent to the 
Dak'hin as Akbar's ambassador to Durhán ul-Mulk and to Rajah "Ali 
Khán of Khándesh, who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. 
Faizí returned after an absence of more than sixteen months. 

Shaikh Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the following year at Láhor, 
(Sunday, 17th Zi Qa'dah, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He had 
reached the age of ninety, and had occupied himself in the last 
years of his life with the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic 
commentary to the Qorán, to which he had given the title of Manbu'u 
Nafáis ul? Uyún. He completed it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short 
time before his death. 


& Page 452. We hear the last of the Mahdawí movement in 1628, at the acces- 
sion of Sháhjahán. Akbar was dead and had not restored the Millennium ; during 
Jahúngír's reign, especially in the beginning , the court was indifferent to religion, and 
the king retained the ceremony of sijdaA, or prostration, which Muhammadaus believe 
to be due to God alone. But Sháhjahán, on his accession, restored „many Muhamn- 
madan rites that had fallen in abeyance at court ; and as he was born in 1000 A. H., 
he was uow pointed to as the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found 
no disciples. 
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The historian Dadáoní speaks of him as follows:— 


Shaikh Mubárak belongod to the most distinguished men of learning of 
the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of his timo. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he wasso strict in his views regarding what is lawful and 
unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayermeoting with a 
gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on his feet, 
or red or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would order the offending 
articles to be removed. In legal decisions he was so severe as to maintain 
that for overy hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the propor punish- 
ment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on the street, he ran 
away, but in courso of time he became, from divine zeal, so enamoured of 
music, that he could not exist without listoning to some voice or melody. In 
short, he passod through rather opposite modes of thought and ways of life. 
At the time of the Afghan rule, ho frequented Shaikh ’Alai’s frater- 
nity; in the beginning of his Majesty's reign, ewhen the Naqshbandis 
had the upper hand, ho settled matters with that sect; afterwards he was 
attached to the Humadání school; and lastly, when the Shi’ahs monopolized 
the court, he talked according to their fashion. ‘Men speak accord ng to 
the measure of their understanding’—to change was his way, and the rest 
you know. But withal he was constantly engaged im teaching the religi- 
ons sciences. Prosody also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, 
he understood well; and in mystic philosophy ho was, unlike the learned 
of Hindüstán, a perfect master. He knew Shatibi* by heart, explained 
him properly, and also knew how to read the Qoran in the ton differont 
modes. [19 did not go to the palaces of the kings, but ho was a most 
agreeable companion and full of anecdote. Towards the ond of his life, 
when his oyosight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. 
The commentary to the Qoran which he composed, resembles the Zufsir í 
Kabir [the “ Great Commentary" |, and consists of four thick volumes, and 
is entitled Manba'u Nafáis ul’ Uyún. It is rather oxtraordinary that there is 
a passage in the profaco in which he seems to point to himself as the 
renovator of the new contury.J Wo know what this ‘renovating’ means. 
About the time he finished his work, ho wisely committed the Farizi Ode 
(in ὁ) which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode Bardah, tho Ode 
by Kw’b ibn Zubair, aud other Odos to memory, and recited them as daily 
homilies, till on the 17th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, he left this world at Lahor for 
the judgment-seat of God. 


WA writer on * Tajwid,’ ‘ the art of reading the Qorán correctly’. 

T Badáoní says in his 'Naját urrashíd' that Jalaluddin Suyútí, iu his time the 
most universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed likewise to himself as the renovator of the 
10th century. 
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I have known no man of more comprehensive learning; but alas ! under 
the mantle of the dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly preferment, 
that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was young, I studied 
at Agrah for several years in his company. He is indeed a man of merit ; 
but he committed worldly and irreligiousdveds, plungedinto lust of possession 
and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and falsehood, and went so far 
in twisting religious truth, that nothing of his former merit remains. ‘ Say, 
either I am in tho correct path or in clear error, or you” [Qorán, xxxiv, 
23]. Further, it isa common saying that the son brings the curse on tho 
head of his father ; hence people have gone beyond Yazid and say, ‘ Curse 
on Yazid,* and on his father, too.’ 


Two years after Shaikh Mubárak's death, Abul Fazl also lost his 
brother Faizi, who dicd at the age of fifty after an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, * Shaikh Jío, I have 
brought Hakim ’Ali with me, will you not speak to me?" But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud; and after trying to console Abul Fazl, he went away.f 
How deeply Abul Fazl loved his elder brother, is evident from tho 
numerous passages in the Akbarnámah and the ΛΊη in which he speaks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he pre- 
faces the selections in the Ain made by him from his brother's poems. 
“The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the oxcellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which does not 
travel along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses."t Abul Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collect- 
ed the stray leaves of Faizi’s Markiz ul-Adwár, not to mention the 
numerous extracts which he has preserved in the Akbarnámah. 


* Husain, in whose remembrance the Muharram lamentations are chanted, was 
murdered by Yazid; hence the latter is generally called Fæzíd í malún, * Yazíd, the 
accursed.’ Badáoní here calls Abul Fazl Yazid. Poor Badáoní had only the ως ΠΤΙ 
bíg'hahs which Akbar had given him rent-free, but his school follow, Yazid Abul Fazl, 
was a commander of two thousand and the friend of the emperor, 


+ Badáoní, II, 406. í Page 649. 
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It was abont the same time that Abul Fazl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
Ain i Akbarí, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother’s literary remains (1596-97). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, Abul Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. Sultán Murád* had not man- 
aged matters well in the Dak'hin, and Akbar now despatched Abul Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial 
camp made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. 
If. the officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct 
of the war, he was to see the Prince off, and take command with 
Shahrukh Mírzá.t The wars in the Dak’hin, from their first com- 
mencement under Prince Murad and the Khan Khánán, are marked by a 
most astounding duplicity on the part of the imperial officers, and thou- 
sands of men and immense stores were sacrificed, especially during the 
reign of Jahángír, by treacherous and intriguing gencrals. In fact, the 
Khan Khánán himself was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. 
Abul Fazl's successes, therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and 
loyalty with which he conducted operations. When he arrived at Bur- 
hánpúr, he received an invitation from Bahadur Khan, king of Khándesh, 
whose brother had married Abul Fazl’s sister. Το consented to come 
on one condition, namely, that Bahadur Khan should vigorously assist 

him and thus aid the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined 
to aid the imperialists in their wars with the Dak’hin, but he sent Abul 
Fazl rich presents, hoping that by this means he would escape the penal- 
ty of his refusal. Abul Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. 
* I have made a vow,” said he in returning the presents, “ not to accept 
presents till four conditions are fulfilled—(1) friendship; (2) that I 
should not value the gift too high; (3) that I should not have been 
anxious to get a present; and (4) necessity to accept if. Now supposing 
that the first three are applicable to the present case, the favour of the 
emperor has extinguished every desire in me of accepting gilts from 
others,” 

Prince Murád had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
Tliehpár, and as the death of his infant son Mírzá Rustam made him 
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melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abul Fazl's mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Púrná,* twenty kos from Dau- 
latábád, when death overtook him. Abui Fazl arrived the same day, and 
found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander recommen- 
ded immediate return; but Abul Fazl said that he was determined 
to march on: the enemy was near, the country was foreign ground, and 
this was no time for returning, but for fighting. Several of tle com- 
manders refused to march on, and returned; but Abul Fazl, nothing 
dannted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured the 
officers, aud supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitdlah, Taltum, and 
Satondá. His headquarters were on the Godáwart, He next entered 
into an agreement with Chand Bíbí, that, after punishing Abhang han 
Habshí, who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief 
and give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The Dak'hin opera- 
tions had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur 
Khan to pay his respects to Prince Dányál, and war with Khándesh 
had been determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Asir, Bahadur 
Khan’s stronghold, and appointed Prince Dányál to take command at 
Ahmadnagar. Dányál sent immediate Instructions to Abul Fazl to 
cease all operations, as he wished to take Ahmaduagar personally. 
When the Prince therefore left Burhánpúr, Abul Fazl, at Akbar’s re- 
gest, left Mírzá Shahrukh, Mir Murtazá, and Khwájah Abul Hasan 
in charge of his corps, and hastened to mect the emperor. On the 14th 
Ramazán, 1008 (beginumg of the 44th year of Akbar's reign), he met 
Akbar at K hargon, near Þíjágarh. The emperor received him with the 
following verso— - 

LY yl κό ala 3066 ὁ Όρο ο 3 duly wd δυο 
Serene is the night and pleasant is the moonlight, I wishto talk to thee on 


many a subject. 


* The southern. Pürná is meant. The northern Púrná flows into the Tapáí in 
Khándesh ; whilst the southern Púrná, with the Dúdná, flows into the Godáwarí. 
Prince Murád had gone from [lichpir to Narnálah, and from there to Sháhpúr, 
which he had built about eight miles south of Dálápür. It is now in ruins. 
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and promoted him for his excellent management to a command 
of four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Xsir and 
commenced the siege.* One day, Abul Fazl inspected sume of his tren- 
ches, when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar’s camp, 
offered to shew him a way by which the Impcrialists might get over the 
wall of the Malai Fort, an important fortification below Asírgarh 
itself. Half way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, 
were two renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which 
had to be conquered before Asír itself could be reached ; and between 
the north-west and north, there was another bastion called Chúnah 
Malai. A portion of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west 
there were hills, and in the sonth was a high mountain called Korhiah. 
A hill in the south-west, called Sápan, was occupied by the Imperialists. 
Abul Fazl determined on availing himself of the information given by the 
deserter, and selected a detachment to follow him. Giving orders to 
the officer commanding the trench to watch for the sound of the trum- 
pets and bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, 
he went in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected 
men on Mount Sápan, and sent a few of his men under Qará Beg along 
the road that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open 
a gate of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to 


* ** Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerebada [ Narbadá], when Radzia Bador- 
xa [Rájah Bahadur Shah], who had possession of the fortress of Hasser [Asir], forti- 
fied the same against the king, and collected provisions from the neighbourhood. The 
king, thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might 
be captured. This fortress has three castles, ot which the first is called Cho-Tzanin, 
the second Commerghar : and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so 
that it is a conspicuous object at the distance of six coss. The king with no delay 
surrounded it on all sides; and so energetically pressed the siege night and day, 
that at the end of six months it was on the point of being captured. Bador-xa how- 
ever perceiving his danger, having obtained a pledge that his life and property should 
be safe, came as suppliant to the king and surrendered hinself****, Whilst the 
king was at this place, Abdul Fazel [Abul Fazl] came to him, aud so worked upon his 
mind, that he fully determined to set out for the war in the Deccan.” From Prof, 
Lethbridge’s * Fragment of Indian History, translated from De Laét’s * India Vera,’ 
and published in the Calcutta Review for 1873. 

De Lait is wrong in a few minor details. I cannot identify tho name Cho- 
Tzanm.. ‘Commerghar’ is the Persian * Kamargáh', ‘the middle of a mountain. 
The names of Fort Chúnah Málai and of Mount Korhiah are doubtful, the MSS. hav- 
ing Khwájah Málai and Korthah, Kortah, Kodhiah, and similar variations, 

Vide also Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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oppose them, and Abul Fazl hastened to his men and joined them at 
break of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Asir. On the 
same day, other detachments of the army occupied Chinah Malai and 
Mount Korhiah, and Bahádur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for 
pardon (1009). Prince Dányál, who had „in the meantime conquered 
Ahmaduagar,* now joined his father at Asir. 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dak’hin, caused by 
Raju Manna, and a party set up the son of ’Ali Sháh as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan Khánán was ordered to march 
against him, and Abul Fazl was sent to Nasik; but a short time afterwards, 
he was told to join the KhánKhánán. Akbar returned, in the 46th year, 
to Agrah, leaving Prince Dányál in Burhánpúr. Abul Fazl had no 
easy lifein the Dak'hin. The Khan Khánán stood idle at Ahmad- 
nagar, because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to 
Abul Fazl, who looked upon him asa traitor. Abul Fazl vigorously 
pushed on operations, ably assisted by his son "Abdurrahimán. After 
coming to terms with the son of "Alí Shah, he attacked Raji Manna, 
recovered Jálnahpúr and the surrounding district, and inflicted several 
defeats on him. Manná found a temporary asylum in Daulatábád, and in 
a subsequent engagement he was uearly captured. 

As early as during the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Rana of Udaipur, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Iláhábád, where he had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar’s return from Burhánpúr a reconciliation had been effected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh yeur, shewed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best officers appeared to favour Salín, the em- 
peror recalled Abul Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As his 
presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to leave 
the troops of his contingent in the Dak’hin. Putting his son ’Abdur- 
rahmán in charge of his corps, Abul Fazl set out for Agrah, only ac- 
companied by a few men. Salim, who looked upon him with little 
concealed hatred, thought Abul Fazl’s journey, unprotected as he was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Rájah Bir Singh, a Bundelá chief of Urchah (U'ndchhá),t through whose 
territory Abul Fazl was likely to pass, to lay in wait for him and kill 


* Among the plunder taken at Ahmadnagar was a splendid library. Faizí's library, 
having on his death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperial 
Library. 

T Vide p. 488. 
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him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the opport- 
unity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near Nar- 
war. Whenarrived at Ujjain, Abul Fazl was warned of Salím's inten- 
tion, and his men tried to persuade him to go vid Ghátí Chándá; but 
Abul Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him on his 
way to Court. He, therefore, continued his journey towards Narwar. 
On Friday, the 4th Hab? I, 1011 (12th August, 1602), at a distance 
‘of about half a Kos from Sarai Bar, which lies six Xos from Narwar, Bir 
Singh’s men came in sight. The few men that Abul Fazl had with him, 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gadáí Khán Af- 
ghán, told him quickly to retreat to Antri, which was three kos distaut, as 
Rai Ráyán and Sáraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand lim- 
perial horse : he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. But 
Abul Fazl thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; but 
in a short time he was surrounded, and, pierced by the lance of a trooper, 
he fell dead to the ground. BirSingh cut off Abul Fas head, and sent 
it to Salim in Tláhábád, who, it is said, had it thrown “ into an unworthy 
place,” where it lay for a long time. | 

The Dutch traveller De Laét gives the following account of Abul 
F'azl's death.* | 

Salim returned to IIalebassa [Iláhbás, the old form of Iláhábád], and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the moro. The king, enraged at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abul Fazl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible; and added 
that his son should be brouglit bound to him, cither by fair meaus or by 
foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of absence 
from Daniel Xa [Danyal Shah], he took to the road with about two or three 
hundred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow him. Xa- 
Selim, to whom all these things were known, recalling how hostile Fazl 
had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his fathor would 
bo more exasperated than ever against him, judgod it bost to intercept him 
on his journey. So he begged Radzia Bertzingh Bondela, who lived in his 


* From Prof. E. Lethbridge’s * Fragment of Indian History’, Calcutta Review, 
1873. 


The place near which Abul Fazl was killed, is called in the MSS. sl Sardi 
Bar. De Laöt's Soor appears to be a bad reading for Narwar. 
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province of Osseen [Ujjain], to lie in wait for Fazl near Soor [Narwar ?] and 
Gualer [ Gwáliár], and to send his head to him, promising that he would be 
mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him the command of five thou- 
sand cavalry. The Radzia consented, and waitod with a thousand cavalry 
and three thousand infantry about three cr four coss from Gualer, having sent 
out scouts into the neighbouring villages, to give him early warning of tho 
approach of Fazl. Accordingly whon the lattor, ignorant of the ambuscade, 
had come as far as Collebaga [Kálábágh], and was going towards Soor, 
Radzia Bertzingh and his followers fell upon him on all sides. Fazl and, 
his horsemen fought bravely, but being ovorpowored by numbers, they were 
gradually worn out. Fazl himself, having received twelve wounds in the 
fight, was pointed out by a captive slave under a neighbouring treo, and 
was taken and beheaded. His head was sont to tho prince, who was greatly 
pleased." | 


Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his ‘ Me- 
moirs’ that he brought about Abul Fazl’s murder, because he was his 
enemy, and, with a naiveté exclusively his own, represents himself 
asa dutiful son who through the wickedness of others had been de- 
prived of his father's love. lle says— 

“On ‘my accession, I promoted Rajah Bir Singh, a Bundela Rájpát, 
to a command of threo thousand. Ie is one of my favourites, and he is 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness, My reason for promoting him was this. To- 
wards the end of my father's reign, Shaikh Abul Fazl, a Hindustani Shaikh 
by birth, who was well known for his í arning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamonted himsolf with tho jewel of loyalty, though he sold 
himself ata high price to my father, had been called from the Dak'hin. 
IIe was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now about that time, evil-minded and mischievous men had made my father 
very angry with me, and I knew that, if Abul Fazl were to come back to 
Court, I would have been deprived of every chance to offoct a reconciliation. 
As ho had to pass on his way through tho territory of BirSingh Bundolá, who 
at that time had rebelled against the omperor, I sent a message to the latter 
to say that, if he would waylay Abul Fazl and kill him, I would richly reward 
him. Heaven favoured him, and when Abul Fazl passed through his land, 
ho stopped him on his way, dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed 
him, and sent his head to me at Iláhábád. Although my father was at first 
much vexed, Abul Fazl’s death produced one good result: I could now 
without further annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gra- 


dually wore away.” 
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At another place in his ‘ Memoirs’, when alluding {ο the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthonght had occurred to him, that he ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Abul Fazl, because ‘he had been the enemy of the 
Prophet.’ 

When the news of Abul Fazl’s death reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emperor. According to an old custom 
observed by Timurs descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the princes vakil pre- 
sented himself before the throne with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist + and as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death of his friend, Abul Fazl's vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abul Fazl’s death more 
than that of his son; for several days he would see no one, and after en- 
quiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, ‘ If Salim wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abul Fazl,” and then 
recited the following verse— 

BT Ley ye certo Gist; gðÆT be ρου Wye KEY yd jf Le e 
My Shaikh in his zeal hastened to mect mo, 
Ho wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 

Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Das and Raj Singh* to Undchá. They defeated the Bundelá chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhánder and shut him up in 
Irich. When the siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh’s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr Das to Court; but ordered the officers 
stationed about Undchá to kill the rebel wherever he shewed himself. 
In the beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was once 
surprised by Rájah Ráj Singh, who cut down a good number of his 
followers, Bir Singh himself was wounded and had a narrow escape. 
But the emperor’s death, which not long afterwards took place, relieved 
Bir Singh of all fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahángír's Court, 
and received U'ndehá and a command of three thousand horse as his 
reward. 

“ It has often been asserted," says the author of the Maásir ul- 
Omari, “that Abul Fazl was an infidel. Some say, he was a Hindú, 
or a fire-worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still further and 


* Paces 469 and 458. 
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call him an atheist ; but others pass a juster sentence, and say that he 
was a pantheist, and that, like other Süfís, he claimed for himself 
a position above the law of the Prophet. "There is no doubt that he 
was a man.of lofty character,” and desired to live at peace with all men. 
He never said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, 
absence on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If 
he appointed a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not 
remove him, but kept him on as long as he could; for he used to say 
that, if he dismissed him, people would accuse him of want of penetra- 
tion in having appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the 
sun entered Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, 
keeping the inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. Ie 
also gave his whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his 
trowsers, which were burnt in his presence. 

é [Te had an extraordinary appetite. It is said that, exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
"Abdurrahman used to sit at table as safarché (head butler) ; the super- 
intendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in at- 
tendance, and both watched to see whether Abul Fazl would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abul Fazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abul Fazl was in the Dak’hin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent (ehihilráratí) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and A’hichrz 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it.” 

* Asa writer, Abul Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand.and is 
free from the technicalities aud flimsy prettiness of other Munsüís ;t and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them." 

It is almost useless to add tothis encomium bestowed on Abul 
Fazl’s style. ? Abdullah, king of Bukhárá, said that he was more afraid 
of Abul Fazl’s pen than of Akbar's arrow. | Everywhere in India he is 
known as ‘the great Munshi.’ His letters are studied in all Madrasahs, 


* I may remark here that Abul Fazl never accepted a title. 
t This is also the opinion of the author of the Haft Iglím (vide p. 508). 
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and though a beginner, may find them difficult and perplexing, they are 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian lan- 
guage, but also with Abul Fazl’s style, is required to make the reading of 
any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 
after him write in the style of the Pádisháhnámah, the 'Alamárái 
Sikandarí, or in the still more turgid manner of the 'Alamgírnámah, 
the Ruq'át Bedil, and other standard works on Inshá. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abul Fazl's works lies in the purity of 
their contents. "Those who are acquainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage where 
woman is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with 
indifference. Of his love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments* 
I have spoken in the Preface. 

Abul Fazl’s influence on his age was immense. It may be that 
he and Faizí led Akbar’s mind away from Islám and the Prophet— 
this charge is brought against them by every Muhammadan writer ; 
but Abul Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Court, the problem of success- 
fully ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries 
had to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was 
the result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abul Fazl 
enunciated it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan Khánáns 
gained the victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign 
rule ; and whilst Akbar’s apostacy from Islim is all but forgotten, no 
emperor of the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father 
of the people than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times 
to the policy of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes 
of the Moslems the memory of Aurangzib with the halo of sanctity and 
still inclines the pious to utter a rahimahu-lUahu (May God have mercy 
on him!) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the 
breaking up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Badáoní to shew 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islám to Faizí and 
Abul Fazl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by ’Urfit from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet— 


nn 


——— — 


" # Let the reader consult Gladwin's rendering of Abul Fazl's introduction to the 
fourth book of the Ain. Gladwin’s Ain, II, pp. 285 to 291. The passage is anti- 
Islumitic. 


Τ For "Urfí vide p. 569. The metre of the couplet is Long Ramat. 
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BUSS ort Yj yee 5970 tapma clí δ 399 why! ee 5 Leo Lp eias) 
Ble Ua) yo DUI 6$ οἱ b qw tty js diated ye Cup h 
O Prophet, protect the Joseph of my soul (í. e. my soul) from tho harm 
of the brothers; for they aro ungenerous and envious, and deceivo me like 
evil sprites and lead me wolf-like to tho woll (of unbelief). 


The commentators unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Faizí and Abul Fazl. I may also cite the 'Þáríkh of Abul 
Fazls death, which the Khán i A'zam Mír Kokah is said to have 
made— 


kt γω AU οὐ lag" ἀρ 
The wonderful sword of God’s Prophet cut off the head of tho rebel.* 


But Abul Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, The date of 
my death liesin the words ág 9! xox, í The slave Abul Fazl’—which 
likewise gives 1011 A. H. 

Abul Fazl’s works are the following— 

(1) TheAkbarnámah withthe Xin i Akbari, its third 
volume. The Ain i Akbarí was completed in the 42nd year of 
Akbar’s reign; only a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year 
on account of the conquest of Barar (1596-97, A. D.). The contents 
ofthe Akbarnámah have been detailed in the Preface. The second 
volume contains an account of the first forty-six years of Akbar's 
reign.t There exists a continuation up to the end of Akbar’s reign by 
"Ináyatullah Muhibb ΑΗ. Thus at least the continuator is called in 
two MSS. that I have seen. Elphinstone says that the name of the 
continuator is Muhammad Salia, which seems to be a corruption of 
Muhammad Sálih. | 

(2) TheMaktúbát i 'Allám í, also called Inshái Abul 
Fazl. This book contains letters written by Abul Fazl to kings and 
chiefs. Among them are the interesting letters written to the Portu- 
guese priests, and to “Abdullah of Bukhárá, in reply to his question 
whether Akbar had renounced Islám. Besides, there are prefaces and 
reviews, a valuable essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions 
of which are given in the Ain, &c. The collection was made after Abul 


* The word v. bághí, a rebel, has the numerical value of 1013 ; but the head 
(of the word, the aise E is cut off; hence 1013—2 = 1011, the year of the Hijrah 
in which Abul Fazl was murdered. The metre of the hemistich is Long Ramal, 

T The 46th year lasted from the 15th Ramazan, 1009, to 26th Ramazan, 1010, 
i. e. to about five months before Abul Fazl's death. 
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Fazl’s death by ’Abdugcamad, son of Afzal Muhammad, who says that 
he was a son of Abul Fazl’s sister and also his son-in-law. The book, as 
above remarked, is frequently read in Madrasahs, and there exist many 
lithographed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three 
books; but Amir Haidar Husainí of Dilgrám says in the preface to his 
‘Sawdnih i Akbari™ that he had a collection of four books, remarking 
at the same time that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, 
indeed, as if Amir Haidar’s copy was unique. 

(3) The Ayár Dánish,t whith is mentioned on p. 106. 

Besides, I have scen in different books that Abul Fazl also wrote a 
Risalah i Munáját, or ‘Treatise on Prayers’; a Jámi'ullu- 
ghát, a lexicographical work; anda ‘Kashkol. The last word 
means a * beggar’s cup,’ or rather the small basket or bowl in which beg- 
gars in the Hast collect rice, dates, ὧο., given as alms, and hence the 
term is often applied to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I 
have seen no copies of these works. It was also mentioned above that 
Abul Fazl presented, on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, 
of which no MSS. seem to exist at present, Nor need I again refer to 
the part which he took in the translations from Sanskrit and the com- 
pilation of the Táríkh í Alfi. 

The ‘Durar ul Manshir’,a modern Tazkirah by Muhammad 
’Askari Husainí of Dilgrám, selects the following inscription written by 
"Abul Fazl for a temple in Kashmir} as a specimen both of Abul Fazl's 
writing and of his religious belief. It is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abul Fazl’s composition. 


* Regarding this valuable work, vide p. 316, note. 

t As the word is pronounced in India, instead of * Iyár í Danish,’ * the test of 
wisdom.’ The author of the Haft Iqlim seems to allude to this work; for he says 
that Abul Fazl, when he saw him in 1000 A. H., was engaged in re-writing the Nuwd- 
dir à Hikdydt. 

Í Abul Fazl says in the fourth book of the Ain—“ The best people in Kashmir 
are the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themselves from the fetters of 
blind belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship God without affectation. They 
do not sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre. 
They plant fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfare of their fellow-creatures. They 
abstain from meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in 
Kashmir,” 


Akbar scems to have looked upon these Kashmiri Rishis as model men. 
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O God, in every temple I see people that soek Theo, and in every lan- 
guage I hear spoken, people praise 'Lhoo ! 
Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 
Each religion says, * Thou art one, without equal.’ 
H it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 
Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 
But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 
Thy elect have no dealings with either horesy or orthodoxy ; for neither 
of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 
Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 


But the dust of the rosepetal* belongs to the heart of the perfume- 
seller. 


* This line is Súfistic. The longing of the heart after God is compared to the 
perfume which rises from the rose petals. The perfume-seller, í. ο. the Unitarian, is 
truly religious, and is equally removed from heresy and orthodoxy. 
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This temple was erected for tho purpose of binding together the hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hindústán, and especially those of llis worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, | 

By order of the Lord of the throne and tho crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Akbar, 

In whom the seven minerals find unifurmity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixturo.* 

Ho who from iusincero motives destroys this temple, should first destroy 
bis own place of worship; for if we follow the dictates of the heart, we must 
bear up with all men, but if we look to tho external, we find everything 
proper to be destroyed. 

O God, Thou art just and judgest an action by tho motivo ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is subline, and tellest the king 
what motives a king should have. 

I have a few notes on Abul Fazl’s family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical notice. The Ain gives the following list of 
Shaikh Mubárak s sons. 

1. Shaikh Abul Faiz, better known under his poctical name 
of Faizi. lle was born in A. H. 954 (A. D. 1547), and seems to 
have died childless. 

2. Shaikh Abul Fazl, born 14th January, 1551, murdered 
19th August, 1602. 

3. SBhaikh AbulDBarakát, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552). 
é“ Phongh ho has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, 
is a practical man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and 
fond of dervishes.” He served under Abul Fazl in Khándesh. 

4 Shaikh Abul Khair, born 22nd Jumáda I, 967. “ Le 
is a well informed young man, of a regulated mind." Je, tvo, must 
have entered the Imperial service; for he is mentioned in the Akbar- 
námal as having been sent by the emperor to the Dak’hin to fetch 
Priuce Dányál. 

5. Shaikh Abnl Makárim, born 23rd Shawwál, 976. He 
was wild at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal. He 
also studied under Shih Abul Fath Shirazi. 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 


6. Shaikh Abú Tur á b, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. “ Though 


I. ο. Akbar is the tnsán i kámil, or perfect man. 
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his mother is another one, he is admitted at Court, and is engaged in 
selt-improvement." | 

Besides the above, Abul l'azl mentions two posthumous sons by 
qummá, or concubines, viz. Shaikh Abul H 4inid, born 3rd Rab? 
11, 1002, and Shaikh Abú Rashid, born 1st Jumáda I, 1003, 
They resemble their father.” 

Of Mubárak's daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories— 

1. One married to Khudáwand Khán Dak’hint; vide p. 412. 
Badáoní calls her husband a Jéfizé, 4. ο, a Shah, and says he died in 
Karí in. Gujarat. 

2. One married to IIusámuddín ; vide p. 441. 

3. One married to a son of Rajah "Alt Khan of Khándesh. Their 
son Safdar Khén* was made, in the 45th year of Akbar's reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 

4. Tádlí Begum, married to Islam Khan; vide p. 493, note 1. 
Mr. T. W. Beale of Xerah, the learned author of the Mifták uttawdrtkh, 
informs me that Lidli Begum died in 1017, or five years before the 
death of her husband. Her mausoleum, called the * Ranzah í Ládlí Be- 
gum, is about two miles to the east of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandrah, 
near Kerah. The interior was built of marble, and the whole was sur- 
rounded by a wall of red Fathpúr sandstone. — 1t was completed 
in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Deale saw in the Rauzah several tombs without 
iuseriptions, and a few years ago the place was sold by government to 
a wealthy Hindú. The new owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, 
and destroyed the tombs, so that of the old Rauzah nothing exists 
now-a-days but the surrounding wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies 
of Shaikh Mubarak, Faizi, and Abul Fazl were likewise buried there, be- 
cause over the entrance the following inscription in "Tughrá characters 
may still be seen — 

a pul RoI] són # US δ) } ean JI fao IE AU) pans 
po | UR ὀλιλοῳ 23) 33 Baw VL ad} EÐ des A f T | ge gil dana | 
pose] ἀμ. ola? ÁL Ryo JB a al plan dalla) cad 
E ules aM) als κ eie hick „gl UM 3 Μο) Ma t TUE Jes 
I| aT » - ἅλω sá BT ς ϱ) eae pr Kal. 

In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust! 

This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage „of the 


* The Lak’hnau edition of the Akbarnámah (III, 830) calls him Sundar Khán. 
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eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shaikh Mubarak ullah (may his 
socret be sanctified !), in filial picty by the ocean of sciences, Shaikh 
Abul lFazl—mnay God Almighty preservo him !—in the shadow of the 
majesty of the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jaláluddunyá waddín Akbar Pádisháh i Gházi,—may God Almighty per- 
petuate the foundations of his kingdom '--under the superintendence of 
Abul Barakat, in 1001 [A. D. 1595-006]. 

Thus it will appear that the Rauzah was built in the year in which 
Faizi died. Shaikh Mubárak, as was mentioned above, died in 1593 A. D. 
lt seems, however, as if Shaikh Mubárak and Faizi had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agrah, on the left bank of the Jamuná, where he 
first settled in 1551 ; for Abul Fazl says in his description of Agrah in 
the Xin*—* On the other side of the river is the Ομάν Bagh Villa, built 
by Firdaus Makání [the emperor Babar]. There the author was born, and 
there are the resting places of his father and his elder brother. Shaikh 
"Aláuddin Μα]λή) aud Mír Rafřuddin Safawi and other worthies are 
also buried there.” We have no information regarding a removal of the 
bodies to the other side of the Jamuná, though Abul Fazl’s inscription 
no doubt shews that such a removal was intended. Itis a pity, how- 
ever, that the Rauzah was sold and destroyed. 

Abul Fus son is the wellknown 

BHAIRH "AnpunnAHMAN AFZAL KHAN. 

Ile was born on the 12th Sha'bán, 979, and received from his grand- 
father the Sunní name of Abdurrahman, In the 35th year of Akbar's 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Swadat Yar Kokah’s brother. By her Abdurrahman had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotau.T 

When Abul Fugl was in command of the army in the Dak’hin, 
"Abdurrahmán was, what the Persians call, the tér í rie tarkash i ú, * tho 
arrow at hand at the top of the quiver’, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. 1ο especially distinguished himself in Taliugáuah. 
When Malik ’Ambar, in the 46th year, had caught "Alt Mardin Bahadur 
(p. 496) and had taken possession of the country, Abul Fazl despatched 
"Abdurrahman and Sher Khwájah (p. 459) to oppose the enemy. They 


* My text edition, p. 441. Vide also p. 539; Keene's Agra Guide, p.47, and 
regarding Lédli Begum, p. 45. * Ládlí' means in Hindüstání * a pet.’ 

T Which name was borne by the brother of Isfandiyár, whois so often mentioned 
in Firdausí's Sbàáhnàmah. 
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crossed the Godawari near Nánder, and defeated 'Amber at the 
Mánjará, 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khán, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, cice Islám Khán (the husband of Abul Fazl’s 
sister), who was sent to Bengal. *Abdurrahmán also received Gorak’h- 
pur asjágír. As governor of Bihar, he had his head-quarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the namo of 
Qutbuddín appeared in the district of Bhojpúr, which belonged to the 
then very troublesome Ujjainiyah Rájahs (p. 513, note), and gave 
out that he was Prince Klusrau, whom his unsuccessful rebellion and im- 
prisonment by Jahángír had made the favorite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patua, occupied the fort which 
Shaikh Danárast and Ghiyás, ’Abdurrahman’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khán's property and the Lmperial treasury. 
"Abdurrahmáu returned from Gorák hpúr as soon as he heard of the re- 
bellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River. *Abdurrahmán charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
"Abdurrabmin, who succeeded in eapturiug him, He executed the 
man at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two coward- 
ly officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his ptuishnients, had 
their heads shaved and women's veils put over the faces; they were 
then tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, aud paraded through 
the towns (fashhir) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, 'Abdurralimán took ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received. Je lingered for a time, and died of an 
abscess, in the Sth year of Jahanvir’s reign (A. H. 1022), or eleven 
years after his father's murder. 


JISHOTAN, SON OF "'ABDURRAHMAN, SON OF SHAIKH ABUL FAZL. 

He was born on the 3rd Zi Qa'dah, 999. In the 14th year of 
Jaháugír's reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hun- 
dred horse. lu the 10th year of Shih Jahán's reign, he is mentioned 
esa commander of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he 
died in the 15th year of the same reign. re 


ABULFAZLS PREFAC. 


ALLAHU AKBAR! 


O Lord, whose secrets are for ever veiled . 
And whose perfection knows not a beginning, 

End and beginning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of them is found in Thy eternal realm. 

My words are lame; my tongue, a stony tract ; 

Slow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts; but this is Thy best praise, 


In eestasy alone I see Thee face to face | 


Ir is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only 
in words, but also mm deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting 
happiness, by putting the window of his heart opposite the slit of his 
pen, and deseribing some of the wondrous works ofthe Creator, Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God's works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity, and 
render fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abulfazl, son of Mubárik, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of rovalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the 
thread of deseription ; but ait is not my intention to make mankind, for 
the first time, aequamted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues 
of that remarkable man, who clothes our wonderful world πον 
colours, and is an ornament to God's noble creation. Tt would be 
absurd on my part to speak about that which is known; Í should make 
myself the butt of the learned. Tt is only my personal knowledge of 
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him, a priceless jewel, which I send to the market placo of the world, 
and my heart feels proud of being engaged im such an undertaking. 
But it could not have been from self-laudation that I have taken upon 
myself to carry out so great a task—a work which even heavenly beings 
would find beset with difficulties ; for such a motive would expose my 
inability and shortsightedness. My sole object in writing this work 
was, first, to impart to all that take an interest m this auspicious century, 
a knowledge of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who 
understands the minutest indications of all things, created and divine, 
striding as he does over the field of knowledge; and, secondly, to leave 
future generations a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude 
is an ornament of life, and a provision for man’s last journey. There 
may be some in this world of ambitious strife, where natures are so 
different, desires so numerous, equity so rare, and guidanco so searee, 
who, by making use of this source of wisdom, will escape from the 
perplexities of the endless chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with 
this aim that I describe sume of the regulations of the great king, thus 
leaving for far and near, a standard work of wisdom. In*domg so, 1 have 
of course, to speak of the exalted position of a king, and also to describe 
the condition of those who are assistants in this great office. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty ; and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, 1s the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the 
meaning of the word Padishah shew s this; for pad signifies stability 
and possession, and shah means origin, lord. A. king is therefore the 
origin of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of 
strife would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, 
being under the burden of lawlessness and. lust, would sink into the pit 
of destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its pros- 
perity, and the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of 
imperial justice, som’ follow with cheorfulness the road of obedience, 
whilst others abstain from violence through fear of punishment; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Shah is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from words liko 
sháh-suwár, sháh-ráh ; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom—tho 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to the king, and becomes his 
worshipper. 
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Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a (we king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have in. common a large 
treasury, a numerous army, clever. servants, obedient subjects, an abun- 
dance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity of 
means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, as his object is to remove oppression, and provide 
for every thing which is good. — Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, &e., are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
vanity, the slavishness of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; henee every- 
where there is insecurity, unsettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Royalty is alight emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe, the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modern language calls this light Jarr ? ἐς] 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it diyan khwarah 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent, qualities flow from the possession of this hight. 1. A paternal 
lore towards the subjects. "'housands find rest in the love of the king; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the king will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. πο sight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps tn. His divine firmness gives 
him the power of requital, nor does the high po&tion of an offender 
interfere with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and 
their claims meet with no delay at his hands. 9. Á daily inereasing 
trust in God. When he performs an action, ho considers God as the 
real doer of it, (and himself as the medium,) so that a conflict of 
motives ean produce no disturbance. +. Prayer and devotion. The success 
of his plans will not lead him to neglect; nor will adversity cause him 
to forget God, and madly trust in man. Πο puts the reins of desire 


* Akbar worshipped the sun as the mediate souree of Tile. Rewarding his 


visible representative of God, and the im- form of worship, cide below. 
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info the hands of reason; im the wide field of his desires he does uot 
perit. himself to be trodden down by restlessness, nor will he waste 
his precious tune m seeking after that which is improper. He makes 
wrath, the tyrant, pay homage to wisdom, so that blind rage may not 
set the upper hand, and ineonsidordtenc ss overstep the proper limits. Te 
siis on the eminence of propriety, so that those who have gone astray 
have a way left to return, without exposing their bad deeds to the 
publie gaze. When he sits in judgment, the petitioner seems to be the 
judge, and he himself, on account of his mildness, the suitor for justice. 
[le does not permit petitioners to be delayed on the path of hope ; he 
endeavours to promote the happiness. of the creatures in obedience to 
the will of the Creator, and never seeks to please the people in contra- 
diction to reason. lle is for ever searching after those who speak the 
truth, and is not displeased with words that seem bitter, but are in 
reality sweet. He considers the nature of the words and the rank of 
the speaker, He is not. content with not committing violence, but he 
must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is ceontmually attentive to the health of the body politie, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same 
manner that the equilibrium. of the animal constitution depends upon 
an equal mixture of the elements,’ so also does the political constitution 
become well tempered by a proper division of ranks; and by means of 
the warmth of the ray of unannnity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes.” — 
1. Warriors, who m the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
baneeg, Ὁ, Artiffters and merchants, who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, God's gifts become universal, and the breeze 
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of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. 3. The learned. such as 
b 


the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the gcometrician, the 


! Thus, according to the medical theo- s. heils. [t is also found in the 


ries of the aniddle ages. 

? This passage resembles one m 
Virdaust’s Nhálnámah, in the chapter 
entitled dar ddstdn í Samshed; vide 


also Vullers’ Persian Dictionary, IL, 756, 


Akhlig è Muhsint, chapter XV., dar 
«dl, in the AkAldg í Jaldlí, and the 
Akhlig i Nagiri, the oldest of the three 
Akhlags mentioned, αν 


astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness, 4. MLuxbandmen 
and /ubourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is bronght to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

lt is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its 
proper place, and by uniting personal ability with a due respect for 
others, to cause the world to flourish, 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium hy the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its fiual tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead 
everything to a happy issue. Lluminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 
courtiers resemble fire, being ardent m devotion; and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the head of this class is the «547, who from his having 
attamed by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection,’ is the emperor's 
lieutenant, in all matters connected: with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council hy his wisdom, and settles with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experien- 
eed man, who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, alfability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, aequantted 
with the eeremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, 
prompt in transacting business, unaffected. by the multiplicity of his 
duties. He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, 
and base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, 


treating even his inferiors with respect, from the desire of attaching to 


* Akbar said that perfect devotedness Akbar much coveted—promised to shew 
consisted in the readiness of sacrificing this devotedness, and then belonged. to 
four things, ján (life), πιά! (property), the din i dhí, or the Divine Faith, 
din (religion), námás (personal honour). the articles. of which Akbar had laid 
Those who looked u pon Akbar as a guide down, as may be seen below, 


spiritual matters (pér)— an honour which 
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He takes care not to commit impropricties in 
Although the 
financial offices are not under his immediate superintendence, yet he 
receives the returns from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely 


himself the hearts of all. 
conversation, and guards himself from bad actions. 


keeps abstracts of their returns. 

The Mir-mál, the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-bakhshi,’ the Bár- 
bégi,? the Qurbégi,^ the Mír-tózak,? the Mir-bahri,® the Mír-barr, the 
Mir-Manzil," the Khwánsálár, the Munshi,” the Qush-bégt," the Akhtah- 
bégi", belong to this class. very one of them ought to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 

2. Lhe assistants of victory, the collectors and those entrusted with 
Income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoiamg breeze, at other times a hot, pestilentia] blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizier, also called Deán. He is the 
licutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
lle is the banker of the cash of tho 
He must be a 


treasuries, and checks all accounts. 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. 
member of the Dirine Faith, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
eircumspoct, warm-hearted, abstinent, active m business, pleasing im his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work, Fleis in reality a book-keeper. He explains all, 
matters which appear too intricate for the Wrstau/t 3° and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the Vakit. The Mustauft, the Sahib 
i Taujih,* the Awárjah Nawís,“ the Mír-Sámán,'“ the Nazir i Buyútát," 
the Diwan i Buyütát," the Mushrif > of the Treasury, the Wáqi'ah 
10 P 


* Perhaps an officer. in charge of the rivate Secretary. 


Emperor’s Private purse. ' 

3 Paymaster of the Court. 

3 An officer who presents people at 
Court, their petitions, ec. He is also 
called Mér ays. 

+ Bearer of the Imperial insignia. 


5 Master of Ceremonies. 


6 Harbour Master General and Admiral. 


? Superintendent. of the Imperial For- 
ests, 

* Quarter Master General of the Court. 
Akbar’s court. was frequently travelling. 

9 Superintendent of the Imperial 


Kitchen, 


H Superintendent of the aviaries (fal. 


cons, pigeons). 

7 Superintendent of the Stud. 

" Deputy Diwan. 

as The Accountant of the Army. 

"7 The Accountant of the daily ex- 
penditure at Court. 

'5 The officer in. charge of the Court- 
furniture, stores, &c. 

7 Superintendent of the — Imperial 
workshops. 

i 

Œ The Accountant of the Imperial 

workshops. 


?9 Clerk, 
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Nawis,' the 'Amil? of the domains, are under his orders, and act by tho 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that 
of the Γή, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who 
possosses the excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the 
State. But as they are not always able to find a person qualified for 
the offiee of a Vakil, they make choice of á man who has some of his 
qualities, and appoint him as Mushrif i Diwdn, which office is higher in 
rank than that of the Diwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know- 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-ficld of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 
wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of atlliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this elass stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr,’ the Mir Adl, the Qazi,* the physician, 
the astronomer, the poct, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The serranis who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of tho State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for 
the body; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. 
The table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the 
sharbat and the water, the servant m charge of the mattresses and tho 
wardrobe, belong to this class. 


: Fhe Recorder. 2 Collector. empire. 
8 Also called Sadr í Jahán. the Chiet- * The Qazi hears the case: the Mir 


Justice and Administrator General of the Ad passes the sentence. 
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H the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspiciousness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the successful 
working of the above mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politie depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State—1. An upright collector ; who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. Á conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 5. A chief justice, 1900 from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of cireumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An (nlelligeneer, who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 

It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds! of men of whom the 
world is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most connmendable 
person is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run 
along his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a 
one is the fittest person for a king to consult im State affairs. After him 
comes, secondly, (ve man of good {η ων. The viver of his virtues does 
not flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to shew him kindness and 
respect, yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior 
to him is, thirdly, (le simple man, who docs not wear the badge of 
excellence upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment 
free from the dust of wieked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his case. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the incousiderate man, who fills lus house with furmture for his own 
mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 


of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is. (4e 


* The following is a free paraphrase ofa | XXXI, entitled dur siydsat. 


assage inthe Akhlag í Mubsini, Chapter 
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vicious man, Whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. H£ the remedies employed in the case 
of men of the preceding class, do not amend hin, the king should consider 
him ag a leper, and confine him separate from mankind; and provided 
this harsh treatinent does not awaken him from his sleep of error, he 
should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; and if 
this remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom, to wander m the wilderness of disappointment; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for enquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly, And hence 
it is that ile sages of ancient times have said that prinees who wear the 
Jewel of wisdom, do not appoint every low man to their service ; that 
they do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be dgserving 
of daily admittance; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of umiliar address; that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore lot into their secrets; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission mto the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift! The exalted 
monarch of our tine is so endowed with these udable dispositions, that 
iis no exaggeration to eall him their ο ιν From the light of his 
wisdom, ho discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their 
energy; whilst ever clear to himself; and without an effort, he adorns 
his wisdom with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules 
of speech, his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field 


of holiness ;' and even if it were possible to give a description ol it, 


| AkBar as the spiritual leader of the are related in the seventy-seventh: Ain o£ 
members belonging to the Divine Faith, this bouk. 


Wrought many miracles, of which some 
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who would be able to hear and comprehend it? The best thing I ean 
do is to abstain from such an attempt, and to confine myself to the 
deseription of such of his wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side 
of his nature, and his greatness as a king. 1 shall speak— 

First, of his regulations concerning the household ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the empire, as these three. contain the whole duty of aking. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical enquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but ` 
is m reality. difficult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, eannot comprehend, how monarchs 
have hitherto governed without these wise regulations, and how the 
garden of royalty eould have been fresh and verdant, without being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads : it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


Remark by the Author. As Thad sometimes to use Hindí words, I have carefully 
deseribed the consonants and vowels. Enquirers will therefore have no diltieulty in 
reading ; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Letters like «7//; lám, 
and a tew more, are sufliciently clear from their names, Some letters 1 have distinguished 
as mangútah, and letters similar in form. without such a Imitation. Letters which are 
purely Persian, have been distinguished as such ; thus the p in padid, the eAé in chaman, 
the gdf in nigár, the zh in muzhdah. Sometimes Í have added to the names of these 
letters, the phrase daring Iree points. Letters peculiar to tye Hindi language I have 
distinguished as Hindí. The letter yé, as m sty, I have called tækldní, and the fé, as 
in dust, Junqóni, The b in adeb, Vhave merely called é. Similarly, the letters seu, 
wiw, yd, and hé, when clearly sounded, have been merely described as nein, wdw, ο. 
The nasal wwa Y have called vón i khafi, ον nún í pinhán. The final and silent δ. 
as in farkhundah, Í have cat maktúb, i en written, but not pronounced. The ¿and 
u, when modified to é or ó, 1 have called mæjkíl. As consonants followed by an alit 


have the vowel a, it was not necessary to specify their vowels, 


BOOK FIRST. 
THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


XIN t. 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 


1ο is aman of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world; who shapes his inward and outward character accordingly, 
and shews due respect to himself and to others. He who does not possess 
these qualifications, ought not to engage in the strugele of the world, but 
observe a peaceable conduct. Lf the former bo given to retirement, he will 
cultivate noble virtues; and if his position be a dependent, one, he will put 
his whole heart in the management of his affairs, and lead a life free from 
distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not. shrink 
from the minutie of business, but regards their pertormance as an act of 
Divine worship.’ 

If he cannot perform every thing himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and understand- 
ing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and a 
knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not aking who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind. him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, thew 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden of 
this world and the responsibility of the world to come on the shoulder of 
resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the king of 


‘A phrase whieh Akbar often used. 
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our time. Tn his wisdom, ho makes himself acquainted with the successful 
working of every department, which, although former monarchs have thought 
it derogatory to their greatness, is yet the first step towards tho establish- 
ment of à good govermnont. For every branch he has made proper regula- 
"tions and he sees in the performance of his duty a means of obtaining 
God's favour. 

The suceess of this vast undertaking depends upon two things: first, 
wisdom and insight, to call into existenco suitablo regulations; secondly, a 
watchful eye, to seo them carried out by men of integrity aud diligence. 

Although many servants of the household. receive their salaries on tho 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the (hirty-ninth year of 
the Divine era, the sum of 309,186,795 déims.! The expenses on this acconnt, 
as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than one hundred 
offices, and workshops, each resembling a city, or rather a little kingdom ; 
aud by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they are all conducted with 
regularity, and are constantly increasing, their improvement being aceon- 
panied by additional care and supervision on the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regulations which are of à general nature, and which 
from their subject, matter, belong to each of the three divisions of the work, 
l have put them among the regulations of the Household. 


ATN 2. 
THE IMPERIAL TREASURIES. 


Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of tho dimes, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advancement 
of agriculture, on the order kept m the king’s household, on the readiness of 
the champions of the enmire, and the discipline of the army. All this again 
is connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of the monarch, his 
love for the people, and with an intelligent management of the revenues and 
the public expenditure. Ttis only when cared. for, that the inhabitants of 
the towns, and those of the rural districts, are able to satisfy their wants, and 
to enjoy prosperity. Henco itis incumbent on just kings, to care for tho 
former, and to protect the latter class of men. If some say that to collect 


1 Or, 7,729,6697 Rupees. One rupee the commencement of which falls on the 
(of Akbar) = 40 dáms. The Divine era, Mth February 1556 ; hence the thirty- 
or Tarikh 1 Háhí, is Akbars solar era, ninth year corresponds to A.D. 1500. , 
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wealth, and to ask for more than is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as 
contemptible by people given to retirement and seclusion, whilst. the opposite 
is the case with the inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent 
position, I would answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make 
this assertion; for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which 
they think necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficient quantity 
of food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect thom against the influence of the weather ; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they GIL their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

Tt was from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the Whajah κανά! Ptimád Khán,* a name which his Majesty had 
bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Khájah, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent. regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of lanl was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. With 
a comprehensiveness which knew no difference betweep friends and strangers, 
the lands whieh paid vents into the imperial exchequer were separated from 
the Jágír lands; and zealous and upright men were put in charge of the 
revenues, each over one krór of dáms. Tncorruptible b/lrkehis? were selected 
to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were appointed, one for each. And 
from kindness and care for the agricultural classes, it was commanded that the 
collectors should not insist upon the husbandman paying coin of full weight, 


but to give him a receipt for whatever species of money he might bring. This 


m 


i Ptiindd means drastiorthiness. Khá- 
jah κανά} ἐν. the title of the chef ennneh. 
His real name was Phúl Malk. After 


|» Akbars satisfaetion. In. 1505, he 
ο. the daughter of Minin Mubá- 


serving Salín Shah (1545 te 1553) who 
bestowed upon him the title of Maham- 
mad hún. he entered Akbars service. 
Akbar, after the death of Shamsuddin 
Mohammed Atgah Khan, his foster 
father, commenced to look into matters 
of finance, and finding the Revenue De- 
partment aden of thieves, he appointed 
DLtimád Khan, to remodel the finances, 
making hima commander of One Thou- 
sand (mide Abulfazl s list of Akbar's gran- 
devs, in part second, No. 119), and conter- 
ring upon him the title of {με Khán. 
lle: appears to have performed his duties 


jom him. 


rik, hing of Khándésh (1535 fo 1566), to 
Akbars harem, took afterwards a part 
in the conquest of Bengal, where he dis- 
fingtished himself, and was, in 1576. 
appotuted governor of Bhakkar. When 
in 1578 Akbar's presenee was required in 
the Panjab, Pumad Khán desired. to 
In order to equip his eontin- 
gent, he eollected his rents and ouf- 
standings. as it appears, with much harsh- 
ness. This led to a conspiracy against 
his life. In the same vear he was mur- 
dered bv a man named Maggúd ‘ALL 


Mudsir nl unar. 
2 Writers. 
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Jandable regulation removed the rust of uncertainty from the minds of tho 
collectors, and relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst tho 
income beeane larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest man was selected for the 
general treasurorship, and a dárógah and a clerk were appointed to assist him. 
Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this department. 

Whenever a (provincial) treasurer had collocted the sum of two lakhs of 
dims, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together with 
* à memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the péshkash* vecoipts, another 
for recciving heirless property, another for vazar receipts,” and another for 
the monies expended in weighing the royal person,” and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, dárógahs and clerks were appointed. Tho sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are paid at tho General Treasury to 
each cashkeeper of the disbursements, and correct. receipts granted for them. 
A proper system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the empire began 
to flourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the army was augmented, 
and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Frán and 'Iúrán where only one. treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state; but here in India, the amount of the revenues is so 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasuries are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of tho 
treasuries is too great to admit of any giving a proper description with other 
matters before me. From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very offen expresses his satisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands; hence everything is ina flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 
workshops, the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, so 
that in this branch also the market-place of the world is im a flourishing 
condition. 

Again, by the order of his Majesty, a person of known integrity keeps 
in the publie audience hall some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover a kror of dams is kept 
in readiness within the palace, every thousand of which is kept in bags made 
of a coarse material. Such a bag is eallod in Hindí sehsah, and many of 


! Tributes. 3 Vide the eighteenth Λία. of the 
2 Presents, vows, Ke. ^ second book. 
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thom put up in a heap, ganj. Besides, his Majesty entrusts to one of the 
nobility a large sum of money, part of which is carried in a se. "This. is 
tho reason, why such disbursements are called in the language of the country 
kharj i bahlah. 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from his unromitting caro for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years ! 


ATN 3. 
THE TREASURY FOR PRECTOUS STONES. 

Tf I wero to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones, it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, “ gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

Ilis Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, clever 
treasurer, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous dárógah, 
and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of this important 
department rests upon those four pillars. They classified the jewels, and 
thus removed tho rust of confusion. 

Rubies. —1st class rubies, not loss than 1000 muhurs in value ; 2nd class, 
from 999 to 500 muhurs ; 3rd class, from 499 to 800; 4th class, from 299 to 
200 ; 5th class, from 199 to 100 ; 6th. class, from 99 to 60 ; 7th class, from 59 
io 40; 8th class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from 29 to 10; 10th class, from 
9? to 5; 11th class, from 43 to 1 muhur; 12th. class, from 3 muhur to j 
rupee. "They made no account of rubies of less value, 

Diamonds, emeralds, and tho red and blue ydqufs, were classified as follows: 
1st class, from 30 muhurs upwards; 2nd class, from 297 to 15 wuhurs; órd 
class, from 142 to 12; 4th class, from 112 to 10; áth class, from 9j to 7; 6th 
class, from 63 to 55 7th class, from 47 to 3; 8th class, from 23 to 2; 9th class, 
from 13 to 1 muhur; 10th class, from 83 rupees to 5 rupees; 11th class, 
from 4f to 2 rupees; 12th class, from 18 to 1 rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The first 
string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 mulis and upwards; 
2nd class pearls varied from 293 to 15 muhurs; 3rd class, frou ΓΕ to 12; 
4th class, from 113 to 10; öth class, from 94 to 7; 6th class, from 6; to 5; 
ith class, from 43 to 3; 8th class, from 23 to 2; 9th class, from lá to l; 
lOth class, less than a muhur, down to 5 rupees; lith class, less than 5, to 


2 rupees; L2th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1j rupees; 13th class, less than 14 


+ A purse iu Hindi is called baklah, 
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rupees, to 30 dims: [4th class, less than 30 dáms, to 20 dáms; 15th class, loss 
than 20 dams, to 10 dams; 16th class, less than 10 dams, to ó dáms. The 
pearls are strung upon a number of strings indicating their class, so that 
those of the 16th class are strung upon 16 strings. At the end of each 
bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, to avoid losses arising from 
unsorting, whilst a description is attached to each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

Tho following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of tho daily 
and monthly wages of the workmen. For à pearl of the Ist class, 1 rupee; 


2nd class, 1; örd class, py rupee; 4th class, 3 dáms; oth class, 1 súkí; 6th 


class, 1 dán ; 7th class, $ dáms; 8th class, $ dáin; 9th class, } dám; 10th class, 
3; Lith class, a; 12th class, 4; 15th class, ἐ; Lith class, a; löth class, τὶς; 


IGth class, ας dám, and less. 

Lhe value of jewels is so well known that it is useless to say anything 
about it; but those which aro at present in the treasury of His Majesty may 
be detailed as follows :— 

Rubies weighing 11 tánks, 20 surkhs,! and diamonds of 51 tinks, 
Surkhs, cach oue lakh of rupees; emeralds weighing 172 tánks, ὃ surkhs, 

2,000 rupees; yáquts of 4 tanks, 77 surkhs, and pearls of 5 tanks, each 500,000 


rupees, 


ΛΙΝ 4. 
THE TMPERIAL MINT. 

As the successful working of the mint mereases the treasure, and is the 
source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 

The inhabitants of the towns and the country perform their transact tons 
by means of money. very man uses it according to the extent of his 
necessities; the mau whoso heart is free from worldly desires sustains by it 
his life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of his objects—the 
wants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon it as the founda- 
tion, from which the fult nent of his worldly and religious wishes flows. H. 
is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human race, as men obtain 
hy money their food and clothing. You may indeed gain these two things 


hy undergoing some labour, as sowing, rearing, reaping, cleaning, kueadiug, 


Surhh means ped ; also, a (iltle seed 1 máshah ; 12 máshals = 1 tóla, and SO 
ilk a black dot on it, called im Hind. tolahs = 1 sér. A tank is valued al 4 
ghungehi, Abrus precatorius, The Per- mashahs ; bik il must have weighed a 
siaus called it chushm á khurús, cock's little more, as in the tenth Ain, Abultazl 
eye. "The seeds are often iced for states that the weight of 1 dám, was 
children’s bracelets. Abulfazl means 5 tanks, or 1 tolah, Bii ashahs, Zsurkhs ; 
here the weight. ealled in Hind. rati, $4 c. 1 tink = My máshahs = 4 


video κου. 8 surkhs, or 8 ratis, = mashalis, 12 surkhs. 
m 7 7 2» 
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cooking; twisting, spinning, wearing, &e. ; but these actions cannot well bo 
performed without several helpers; for the streugth of a single man is not 
sufficient, and to do so day after day would be diflicult, if not impos- 
sible. Again, man requires a dwelling, for keceping his provisions. 
This he calls his Aone, whether it be a tent, or a cave. Man's exist- 
ence, and the continuance of his life, depend on tive things—a father, 
a mother, children, servants, food, the last of which is required by all. 
Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils break; they last 
in no ease very long. But money does last long, on account of the strength 
aul compactness of its material, and even a little of it may produce much 
Lt also enables men to travel. How diffienlt would it be to carry provisions 
for several days, let alone for several months or years! 

By the help of God's goodness this excellent precious metal (gold; has 
come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much labour 
on the part of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble plans, and 
even performs Divine worship in a proper manner, Gold has many valuable 
qualities í ΤΕ possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. Its component parts 
are nearly equal! in weight; and the marks of the four elements are visible 
m dts properties. Its. colour reminds us of fire, its purity of air, its 
sofiness of water, ifs heaviness of carth; hence gold possesses many 
life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure it; for it does not 
burn in the fire; it remains unallected by air; retains for agts its appearance 
although kept m water; and does not get altered when buried in the gronnd, 
whereby gold is distinguished from the other metals. Itis for this reason 
that in old books on philosophy in which man's intellect is termed (he greater 
principle, gold is. called the lesser principle? as the things required for human 
life depend upon it. Among ifs epithets I may mention * the guardian of 
Justice? (the universal adjuster and indeed the adjustment of things 
depends on gold, and the basis of justice rests upon ait. To. render it ser. 
vire, God has allowed silver and brass to come mto use, thus creatine 
additional means for the welfare of man. VWenee just kings and enerzectie 
riders have paid much attention to these metals, and erected: mints, where 
their properties may be thoroughly studied. The success of this department 
lies in the appointment of intelligent, zealous and upright workmen, and the 


edifice of the world is built upon their attention and cavefuluess. 


* According to the chemists of. the ing properties. Vide the thirieenth iin. 
middles ages, old consists of quicksilver 2 Were. it not for pitsa P would 
and sulphur taken in equal proportions ; bow down to sold aud sv, C Hallowed 
the lytter must, however, possess colour- he thy name P. SSN 
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THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 
AUN 5. 

I. The Dárogah. lé must be a cireumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad: principles, who takes the cambrous burden of his colleagues upon the 
shoulder of despatch. He must keep every ene to his work, aud show zeal and 
integrity. 

2. The Satrafr. The success of this important department depends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins. On 
account of the prosperity of the present age, there are now numbers of skilful 
sarrafs ;! and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are refined to 
the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called 
in Persia duhdaht, bul they do not know above ten degrees of fineness ; whilst 
in Judia it is called ódralbánt, as they have Gcelee degrees. Formerly the old 
hun, whichis a gold coin current m the Deccan, was thought to be pure, and 
reckoned at ten degrees; but his Majesty has now fixed it at 84: and the 
round, small gold diná? of ?Aléuddin, which was considered to be 12 degrees, 
now turns out to be 103. 

Those who are experienced in this business have related wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witeheraft 
and alchemy ; for they maintain, that gold ore does not come np to this 
fineness. Dut by the attention of his Majesty, if has come up to this degree; 
hence the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch. Dt is, however, 
certain, that gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher degree. Honest 
deseribers and truthful travellers have iudecd never mentioned this degree; 
but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles separate from it, and mix 
with the ashes, which ignorant men look upon as useless dross, whilst the 
skilful recover the metal from it. though malleable gold ore be coleined 
and reduced to ashes, yet by a certain operation, itis brought hack to its 
original state; but a part of it is lost. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, 
the real circumstances connected with this loss, were brought to light, and 
tho fraudulent practices o£ the workmen thus put to the test. 


AYN 6. 
BANWARI.” 
An abbreviation for ðánrárt. Although in this country clever Sairafis 
re able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and the 
. 
+ "Phe same as Sairalí; hence a s4roff, | ? This Hind. word whieh is not given 


a money lender, in the dictionaries, means the lestiny of 
gold. 
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hrightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been introduced, for 
the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and some other lines with tho 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the Hues be drawn in the 
same manner, and with the same force, so as fo avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees ol 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one máshan of 
pure silver with the same quantity of the best copper; dnd let it get solid. 
This muxture they again melt with 6 máshahs of pure gold of 103 degres of 
fineness. Of this composition one mashaly’ 15 taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a surkh each. Tf now 73 surkhs of pure gold fof 101 
degrees) are mixed with one of the sixteen. parts of the composition, tho 
touch of the new mixture will only be 101 bún? Similarly, 7 surkhs pare 
gold and 2 parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 bán ; 
63 x. pure gold and 5 parts. composition, 9$ bán; 6 s. gold and 1 parts 
composition, 93 bán; 5) s. gold aud ó parts composition, 9} bán; ó «. gold 
and 6 parts composition, 9 bán ; 13 s. gold and 7 parts composition, 8} bán; 
ds. gold and 8 parts composition, 83 bán ὃ} κ. gold and 9 parts composition, 
8} bin; 3 s. gold and 10 parts composition, 8 bán; 25s gold and 11 parts 
composition, 72 bán ; 2 s. gold and 12 parts composition, 73 bán; Τὰ κ. gold 
and 13 parts composition, ΤΕ ban; Ls. gold and LE parts composition, 7 bána; 
and lastly, ὁ s. gold and 15 parts composition, 67 ban. Or generally, every 
additional half surkh (or one part) of the composition diminishes the line sa 
of the gold by a quarter bán, the touch of the composition itself being 64 ban. 

lf it be required to have a degree less than 64 bau, they mix together Á 
surkh ofthe first mixture which consisted, as L said, of silver and copper, 
with 731 surkhs of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper 
and silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of 6} bán; and if 1 
surkh of the first mixture be melted together with 7 surkhs of the second 
composition, the result will be 6 ban ; and if they require still baser composi- 
lions, they inereaso the mixtures by half surkhs. But in the Banwari, they 
reckon to 6 bans only, rejecting all baser compositions. 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tests. 

3. The Amin. Mo must possess impartiality aud integrity, so that 


* This máshah contains 6 pats gold, 2 The tind. term bén means lemper, 
l part silver, and 1 part copper, δ. Ὁ, degree. 


| gold and , alloy. 
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friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, he 
assists the dárógah and the other workmen, maintains that which is right, 
and prevents quarrels. 

4. The Mushrif. We writes down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practical manner, and keeps a systematie day-book. 

ó. The Merchant. Me buys up gold, silver and copper, by which he 
gains a profit for himself, assists the department, and bonefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justico is everywhere to be had, 
and when rulers are not avaricious. 

6. The Treasurer who watehes over the profits, and is upright in all his 
dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each other, 
the lowest of them holding the rank of an dad 

7. Lhe Weighman, who weighs the coins. For weighing 100 yæláli wold- 
muhurs, he gets 15 dims; for weighing 1000 rupees, 652. dams; and for 
weighing 1000 copper dams, 34 of a dám; and, after this rate, according to 
the quintity. 

8. The Meller of the ore... We makes small and large trenches in a tablet 
of clay which he besmears with grease, aud pours into them the melted gold 
and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, instead of using 


grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the above mentioned quantity 
of gold, he gets 22 dims; for tho same quantity of silver, ó dims and 121 
jétals ;? for the same quantity of copper, 4 dins and 213 jétals. 

9. The Platemaker. 


seven máshahs each, six fingers in length and breadth; these he carries to 


He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six or 


the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and stamps 
such as are suitable, in order to prevent alterations, and to shew the work 
done. He receives as wages for the above mentioned quantity of gold, 421 


clams. 


ATN 7. 
THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 


When the abovementioned plates have been stamped, the owner of the 


gold, for the weight of every 100 jalli goldmuhurs, must furnish 4 sérs of 


! The Ahadis correspond to our War- 
ranted officers. Most clerks of the Im- 
perial offices, the painters of the court, 
the foremen in Akbars workshops, &c., 
belonged to this corps. They were called 
πα men, because they stood 
under Akbars immediate orders. ie 


word Ahadi, the A of which is the Arabie 
gr Was spelt in. offieial returns with the 
Persian 8. So deep-rooted, says Badáoni, 
was Akbar's hatred for every thing which 
was Arabic. : 

2 Twenty-five géfaJjs make one dám. 


[ide the LOth Ain, 
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altpetre, and 4 sérs of brickdust of raw bricks. The plates after having 
been washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being covered 
with cowdung, which in Tudi is called vak. Tt is the dry dung of the Wild 
Cow. Then they set fire to it, and let it gently burn, till the dung is reduced 
to ashes, when they leave it to cool; then these ashes being removed from 
the sides, are preserved. They are called in Persian £Ad£ i khaláç, and iu 
Hindi salóni. By a process to bo mentioned hereafter, they recover silver 
from it. The plates, and the ashes below them, aro left as they are. “Thig 
process of setting fire to the dung, and removing the ashes at the sides, is 
twico repeated. When threo fires have been applied, they call the plates 
sildi. ‘They are then again washed in clean water, and stratified three times 
with the above mixture, the ashes of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated, till six mixtures and eighteen fires have 
heen applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay master breaks 
one of them ; and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, it is a sign of its 
being sufficiently pure; but if the sound ís harsh, the plates must undergo 
three more fires. Then from each of the plates one máshah is taken away, 
of which aggregate a plate is made. This is tried on the touchstone; if it is 
not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass through one or two fives. Iu 
most cases, however, the desired effect is obtained by three or four fires. 

The folowing method of assaying is also used. "They take two télahs of 
pure gold, and two tólahs of the gold which passed through the fire, and 
make twenty plates of each, of equal weight. They then spread the above 
mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact balance. 
lf both kinds ave found to be equal in weight, it ís a proof of pureness. 

10. The Meller of the refined metal. We melts the refined plates of geld, 
and casts them, as described above, into ingots. Ilis fee for 100 gold nmhurs 
is three dams. 

11. The Zerráb. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he ean, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees. are, 
for 100 gold muhurs, 21 dams, 1} jétals; for the weight of 1000 rupees 
53 dims, 83 jétals, if he euts rupees; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts the 
same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dams his fee is 
20 dims; for the same weight of half and quarter dams, 25 dinis; and for 
half quarter dáms, which are called umris, 69 dims. 

Iu l'rán and 'Túrán they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil; 
but Hindustani workmen cut them without such an instrument, so exactly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable enough. 

12. The Engraver. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and such 
like metals. Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this day, Mauláná 
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"Alf Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, cuts different 
kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as equals the copyslips of the most 
skilful caligraphers. He holds tho rank of a yizbasht ;* and two of his men 
servo in the mint. Both have a monthly salary of 600 dams. 

la. Tho Sikkachi, lo places the raund picees of metal betweon two 
dies; and by the strength of the hammerer /putkehi) both sides aro stamped. 
His fees are for 100 goldinuhurs, 12 dáms; for 1000 rupees, ó dáms, 93 jótuls ; 
and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 1 dám, 3 jétals in 
addition; for 1000 copper dims, 3 dáms; for 2000 half dáms, and 4000 
quarter dims, 3 dáms, 183 jótals; and for 8000 half-quarter dams, 103 dáms. 
Out of these fees the sikkachí has to give one-sixth to the hammerer, for 
whom thore is no separate allowance. 

It. The Sabbah makes the refined. silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 54 dams, 

The discovery of alloy in silver. Silver may be alloyed with lead, tin and 
copper. In Frán and Túrán, they also call the highest degree of fineness of 
silver dahdahéí ; in Uindustan, the sairafis use for it the term bes? biswah. Accord- 
ing to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree; but it is not made less 
than five, and no one would care for silver baser than ten degrees. Practical 
men can discover from the colour of the compound, which of the alloys is pre- 
vailing, whilst by filing and boring it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. 
They also try it by beating it when hot, and then throwing it into water, 
when blackness denotes lead, redness Copper, a white greyish colour tin, and 


whiteness a large proportion of silver. 


THE METITOD OF REFINING SILVER. 

They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity 
of wild cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of Mughilan? wood; then 
they moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish; into this 
they put tho adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity 
of lead. First, they put a fourth part of tho lead on tho top of tho 
silver, and having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with a pair 
of bellows, till the metals are mehed, which operation is generally repeated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being pure are, a lightning-like bright- 


ness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is hardened in 


2 This Turkish word signifies @ eom- rupees per mensem ; vide the third Ain 
mander of one hundred men, a captain. of the second book. 
Ahadís of distinction were promoted to 3 Called in Mind. babel, a kind. of 
this military rank. The salary of a Yü- acacia. Its bark is used in tanning. 


báshí varied from five to seven hundred 
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the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when flames resembling in shape the 
horus of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms itself into a dish, and is 
perfectly refined. H this dish be melted again, half a surkh in every tólah 
will burn away, 2. e., 6 máshalis and 2 surkhs in 100 tólalis. The ashes of 
the dish, which are mixed with silver and load, form a kind of large, called 
in Hindí @haral, and in Persian Απλα" the use of which will be hereafter 
explained. Beforo this refined silver is given over to the Zarrab, 5 mdshahs 
and ó surkhs are taken away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred 
tolahs of it; after. which the assay master marks the mass with the usual 
stamp, that it may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the bauwárt system; now it 
is calculated as follows :—if by refining 100 tolahs, of shahi silver, which ix 
current im Prag and Khurásán, and of the fe aud méisqali, which are current 
in Taran, there ave lost three tólahs and one surkh ; and of the same quantity 
of the European and Turkish 5267/4, aud the mehmdi and wezaffeeí of 
Gujrat and Malwah, 13 tolahs and 63 máshahs are lost, they become of the 
imperial standard, 

[5, Tho Qarckié having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it has 
lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1060 rupees, is 13 dans. 

16. The Chashnigir examines the refined gold aud silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows :—ILaving made two tolahs of the refined geld into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire 10 
if, keeping out, however, all draught; he then washes the plates, and melts 
them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is pure, The 
assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy himsel and others. 
For assaying that quantity, he gets 12 dáms. In the case of silver, he takes 
one tólah witha like quantity of lead, which he puts together into a bone 
crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead is all burnt. [Having then 
sprinkled the silver with water, he hammers it tll it has lost all smell of the 
lead; and having melted it in à new crucible, he weighs it; and if it has lost 
in weight fhree? birinj (rice grains), it js sufficiently pure; otherwise he melts 
it again, till it comes to that degree. For assaying ihat quantity, his fee is 
9 dims, 1} jétals. 

17. The Niáriyah collects the khak i khalde, and washes it, taking two 
βία at the time; whatever gold there may be amongst it, will settle, from its 
weight, to the bottom. The hak, when thus washed, is called in Hindi 
kukrah, and still contains some gold, for the recovery of which, directions 
shall hereafter be given. The abovementioned adulterated sediment is 


rubbed together with quicksilver, at the vate of six mashales per sér. "Tho 


* Some MSS, have kalah. | * One M5. has sic. 
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quicksilver from its predilective affinity, draws the gold to itself, and forms 
an amalgam which is kept over the fire in a retort, till the gold is separated 
from the quicksilver. | 
1 πο ο I ; á i "P 
For extracting the gold from this quantity of khak, the Niyáriyah 


receives 20 dáms, 2 jétals. 


The process of Kukrah. 

They mix with the Κάλη], an equal quantity of pear, and form a 
paste of vast (aqua fortis), and wild cowdung. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, work it up into bulls of two sérs 
weight, which they dry on a cloth. 

Panhar is obtained as follows: 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Pabid-wood 
at the rate of six fingers of ashes for every maund of lead. The lead itself is 
put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed; then they cover 
it with charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having removed the coals, 
they place over it two plates of clay, fixedeby means of thorns, and close up 
the bellows hole, but not the vent. This they keep covered with bricks, till 
the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the lead. The bricks they frequently 
remove, to learn the state of the lead. For the abovementioned quantity of 


lead, there are 4 máshahs of silver mixed up with the ashes. These ashes 
they cool in water, when they are called punkar. Out of every man of lead 
two sérs are burnt; but the mass is increased by four sérs of ashes, so that 
the weight of the whole mass will be one man and two sérs. : 

Rast is a kind of acid, made of asthhar’ and saltpetre. 

Having this explained what pear and rast are, I return to the deserip- 
tion of the process of Arat. They make an oven-hke vessel, narrow at both 
ends, and wide im the middle, one and a half yards in height, with a hole at 
the bottom. Then having filled. the vessel with coals within four fingers of 
the top, they place it over a pit dug in the earth, and blow the fire with two 
bellows. After that, the aforementioned balls being broken into pieces, 
they throw them into the fire and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper 
and lead, fall through the hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. 
Whatever remains in the vessel, is softened and washed, and the lead separat- 
ed from it. They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain 
process profit may be derived. The metal is then taken out of the pit, and 
melted according to the punkar system. The lead will mix with the ashes, 


! The margins of some of the MSS, impure carbonate of soda. 
explain this word by the Hind. «γή 
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from which thirty sérs will be recovered, and ten sérs will be burnt. The 
gold, silver and copper, remain together in a mass, aud this they call see, 
or according to some, gubrdwati. 


The process of Bugrawati. 

They make a hole, and fill it with the ashes of Ληρ) στους, half à sér for 
every 100 télalis of. δια. These ashes they then make np in. form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the bugráwati, adding one tólah of copper, and 
twenty-five tolahs of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. When the whole has melted, they remove the coals ond the 
bricks, and make a tire of dabé/-wood, till the lead and copper unite with the 
ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also called 
haral, and the lead and copper can be recovered. from them by a process, 
which will he hereafter explained. 


. NIN 8. 


THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM TIL GOLD. 


They melt this composition six times; three times with copper, and three 
times with se, enlled in Hind. ολ γώ. For every tólah of the alloy, 
they take a máshah of copper, and two masbahs, two surkhs of sulphur. 
First, they melt it with copper, and then with sulphur. H the alloy he of 
100 tólabs weight, the 100 máshahs of copper ave employed as follows :—-they 
tirst melt fifty máshahs with it, and then twice again, tweuty-five wáshalis. 
The sulphur ís used in similar proportions. After redneme the mixture of 
gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it fifty másbahs of copper, and 
melt it in a crneible. ον have near at hand a vessel full of cold water, on 
the surface of which ts Jaid a hroomlike bundle of hav. Upon it they pour 
the melted metal, and prevent it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming 


mito a mass. Then having again melted these bits, after nusng them with 


tho remaining copper in a erncible, they set it to cool in the shade: and for 
every tólah of this mixture, two mashahs and two surkhs of sulphur are 
used, 7. e., at the rate of one and one half quarter sér (13 sérð per 100 Aus. 
Whon it has been three times melted in this manner, there appears ou the 
surface a whitish kind of ashes, which is silver. This is taken off, and kept 
separate; and its process shall hereafter be explained. When the misture 
of gold and silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and 
three for the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. Tn the language of the 
Panjab, this gold is called kail, whilst about Dihlí, itis termel vegar. LE 
4 
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the mixture contained much gold, it generally turns out to be of 64 dan, but 
it is often only five, and oven four. 

Tn order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Hither they mix fifty tolahs of this with 400 tólahs of purer gold, and refine 
it hy the Sa/ént process; or else thoy uso the Alént process. For the latter 
they make a mixture ôf two parts of wild cowdung, and oue part of saltpetro, 
Having then cast tho aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make it iuto. plates, 
none of which ought to bo lighter than 13 tólahs, but a little broader than 
those which they make in the saloni process. Then having besmeared them 
with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, giving them for 
every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they repeat three or four 
times; and if they want the metal very pure, they repeat the process till it 


comes up to nino án. The ashes are also collected, being a kind of £r. 


AIN 9. 
TAE METHOD OF EXTRACTING TILE SILVER FROM. THESE 
ASITES. 


Whatever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after tho 
process of 7045, they mix with double tho quantity of pure lead, put them into 
a erucible, and keep them for one watch over the fire. When the metal is 
cold, they refine it as deseribed under the article Sabbah, p. 22. The ashes of 
it ave also Mharal. "Phe salons process is also performed. in other ways well 
known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The θά» having melted he k'haval, separates the silver from 
the copper. His feo for every tolah of silver is 13 dáms. As a return for tho 
profit he makes, he pays monthly 800 dams to the díwán. Having reduced 
the A νο to small hits, he adds to every man of it 13 sér of langar (borax), 
and three sérs of pounded natrum, and kneads them together. He then 
puts this mass, sér hy sér, into the vessel above described, and melts it, when 
lead mixed with silver collects in the pit. This is afterwards refined by tho 
process of the saðbák, and the lead which separates from this, and mixes 
with the ashes, turns panhar. 

19. The Pakar buys tho salón? and Paral. from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profit ou tho 
gold aud silver. For every man of salónt, he gives 17 dams, and for the 
same quantity of k’haral 14 dams, to the exchequer. 

20. Tho Mehdiedlah brings old copper-coins which aro mixed with 


silver, to be melfed; and from 100 tólahs of silver, 33 rupees go to the 
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diwan; and when he wishes to coin the silvor, he pays a fixed quantity for it 
as duty. 

21. The Whakshée. When the owners of the metals get their gold and 
silver in the various ways which have now been deseribed, the Khakshóo 
sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house, washes them, and 
gains a profit. omo of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing trade. The 
state receives from this man a monthly gift of 123 rupees. 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three dims for every 100 dims. 


AYN 10. 
THE COINS OF TITS GLORIOUS EMPIRE. 


As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have heen 
brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the coins 
has also been improved. ‘The coins are now an ornament to the treasury, 


aud much liked by the people. Ishall give a few particulars. 
A. Gold Coins. 


1. The S’ ansah is around eoin weighing 101 tólahs, 9 mashahs, and 
7 surkhs, in value equal to 100 ed ὁ jela/i-muhurs. On the field of one side 
is engraved the name of his Majesty, and on tho five arches im the border, 
πμ alezame μμ aliniazamu khallada allahu mulkahu wa saltaaahe 
zarba dart-lkhilafalé Karah- The great sultan, the distinguished emperor, 
may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign! Struck at the capital 
Negrah.? On the field. of the reverse is the beautiful formula, and the 
following verse of the Qorán 2—.Whihn yarzaqe man gasháu bighatré hisabin,— 
“God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without measure ;" and 
roundabout are the names of the first four ealifs. This is what was first 
eut by Mankind Maqend, the engraver; after which Mulla "Alí Ahmad 
made with great skill the following additions. Qn one side, .f/2ale dindrin 
πι alrajulu, μμ μμ azhabihi fr αμ. Vhe best 
eoin which a man expends, is a coin which ho spends on his co-religionists 
in the path of God.” 

And on the other side he wrote, 

clisultdna alli alkhalifata μασ ασ ο μα miltahu wa 


sullánahu, wa abbada 'adlahu wa thsdnahe,—* Tho sublime sultan, the exalted 


1 Also ealled Kalimah, or the Confession dun rasúól-ulláh. 
of Faith, fá láku ill-euldth, Mahamna- 2 Qor. Sur. 1H, 208. 
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calif, may God the Almighty perpetuate his kingdom and his reign, aud give 
eternity to his justice aud bounty P? 

Afterwards all this was removed, and the following two Ruhá ís of 
the court-poet and philosopher Shaikh Fuizi were engraved by him. On ono 
stale, 

Khurshid kih haft bahr azi yauhar iptft 
Sang ὁ siyah az partar i án jahar yaft 
Aun az nazar é tarbiyat ὁ à zar yaft 
Wan zar sharaf ez sikkeh í Shah Akbar yaff. 
“Itis the San? from which the seven oceans get their pearls, 
Tho black rocks wet their jewels from his lustre. 
The mites get ther gold from his fostering glance, 
And their gold is ennobled by Akbars stamp.” 
and, {1/4}; akbar, jalla jaláhuha,-—" God is great, may his Wis glory shine 
forth! in the middle. And on the other side, 
La stkkah kth piráyah daunméd burad 
Ba naqsh i αγάπη u nám i paid bud 
Sima ise adatash hamin bas kih baduhr 
Fak zarrah nazar-kardah i khurshéd buwad. 
‘This coin, which is an ornament of hope, 
Carries an everlasting stamp, and an inmortal namo. 
As a sign of its auspielousness, if is sufficient 
That once for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it.” 
and the date, according to the reine era, in the middle. 

2, There is another gold coin, of the sume name and shape, weighing 
01 tólahis and 8 máshahs, in value equal to 100 round muhurs, at 11 mashalis 
euch. ΤΠ has the ame impression as th: peecediug. 

3. The Rahas is the half of. cach of the two preceding coms. His 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as the 
sShensah, and on the other side the following Rubai by Lace :—- 

Fn naqd í rawán í ganj i shahiushdhe 
Ba kuukab i iqbal kunad hamráht 
Ahurshid biparwarash azanrt kih badahr 
Fdvad sharaf az sthhah i Akharsháhi. 
“Thus current com of the imperial treasure 
Accompanics the star of good fortune. 
O sun, foster it, because for all ages 


It is ennobled by Akbars siamp!” 


a — MÀ MÀ μα. as an ae a eae emer care uan As nr M M aa. — 


á . . á á á . : 
* Accordingto the Natural Philosophers cious stones into existence ; eide the thir- 
of the Middle Aves, the influence of the teenth Aín, The allusion to the sun Js 


sun calls the metals, the pearls and pre- explained by the note to page ILL 


4. Tho Atmah is the fourth. part of the sea, round and square, 


Some have the same impressipn as the sv havsah ; 


tho following Rubi by Faizi— 


and some have on one side 


Fn stkkah kth dust í bakht rd zéwar búd 
Piráyah i nuh sipthe u haft akhtar bad 


Zarrin naqdest her ant chin zur bid 


Dar dahr rain banám i shih akbar bead. 
“This coin--May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 


And may it 


stirs '— 


t be au ornament of the uine heavens and the sevea 


Ts a gold coin,—-May golden be its work! 
Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shah Akbar." 
And on the other side the preceding Rubi. 


n 


one-fifth of the first coin. 


5. The Binsat, of the same two forms as the fiel, in value equal to 


There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 


equal to one-cighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the secet. 


6. Phe Chigi, 
value equal to two muhurs.? 

7 The round Le i Jelili,” 
nuthirs, having on one side 


#0 helper.” 


8. The A flbi is round, weighs 1 tólah, 2 máshahs and fá 


τ Or Siegel AbulfaxUs spelling in the 
text is inbizuous, 

? The MSS. diler. Most ot them place 
the Chugn? asthe sixth eom, efter the 
Binst, and vend + 

© The ¢ Chuid, of a square form. weigh- 
ine 3 télahs, 5! surkhs; its value is 
thirty rupees, Also, of a round form, 
weighing 2 tólahs, 9 máshalis, having a 
value ot. farce pound invhurs, of LL må- 
shahs each, (ἐν οἱ 27 rupees). But the 
impression. of both is the same, They 
are the fiftieth part of the N ausah." 

The last sentence does not agree with 
the value and weight of the S ο ος ; 
for the two Chueuls, as given by Abul- 
fazl, would each be the ratih part of the 


oe kinds of S"hansah, not the fiftieth 
part. 


Mr. Thom: as m his excellent edition of 


Prinsep's Useful tables. pp. 5 and 6, gives 
au ertracé froma MS, of the Afa in his 
possession, which appears to agree with 
the above reading ; hut he only “mentions 
the sguare form of the C Chügul, weighing 


of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the shavsah, th 


in weight and value equal to two round 
€ Alláhu. akbar,” 


and on the other Fá mi? tnu— 
surkns, in 


Stoluhs, ο surkhs. worth 30 rupees; 
and then posses on tothe eighth eoin, the 
ju. 

Two other MSS. among them Col. 
H.uaiiton s vead eter the Barisal, Qe 
after the twenty-fitth liue of p. 24 of nay 
text edition) -- 

το, The Chahidnyoshah (or square), 
weighing 3 tolahs, 51 surklis, worth 30 
rupees.” 

The Grd (or sound) ; weighing 2 
tólahx, 9 máshahs, in value equal to the 
Spore! ης of 11 máshahs each.“ 

" Both have the same impression. 

€N. The «ήν ola square form, the 
fittieth part ol a NAansah, in IE alue equal 
to two Lal d Jdlalé ην. 

This reading obviates all ditfieultiex. 
Dut the real question is whether the 
( haha 44 yosluth, the (iii d, and the ( hugul 
are (Aree distinet coins. 

8 For fhe round Lal i Jaltl t, some 
MSS, only read, © Zhe Gird;, ἐν ea round, 
taking the words Leli Jalálí to the 
preceding, Vide the tenth coin. 
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value equal to 12 rupees. On one side, * Alláhu akbar, jalla jallálubu," and 
on the other the dato according to the Divine era, and the place where it is 
struck, 

9. The //dhíis round, weighs 12 máshals, 1} surkhs, bears the samo 
stamp as the d/tábi, and has a value of 10 rupees. 

10. The square Lal í Jalálí is of the same weight and value; on ouo 
side “Alláhu akbar,” and on tho other “jalla jaláluhu.?? 

11. The "Zdlyutkah is round, weighs 11 ináshahs, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side “Alláhu akbar,” and on the other, “ Yd wv ou.” 

12. The Round muhur, in weight and value equal to tho ddlgudkah, but 
of a different? stamp. A 

13.  Mihráb? isin weight, value, and stamp, tho samo as tho round 
muhur. 22846 u 

11. Tho Jwi is both square and round. In weight and value it is 
equal tothe Lal í jalálí, and the round muhur. It bears tho stamp “yá 
nínu. 

19. The Chahdrgoshah, in stamp and weight the same as the Æ/táðí. 

16. The Gird is the half of the Záhí, and has the same stamp. 

17. The Dhan’ is half a Led i Jalali’ 

18. The S«/int is the half of the *.fdlgutkah. 

19. The Rubi is a quarter of the 4//dbi. 

20. The Man, is a quarter of the //d/é, and Jalal. 

21. The Malf Ναοί is a quarter of the ^, tdlgutkah. 

22. The Panj is the fifth part of the //dAf. 

25. The Pandau is the fifth part of tho Lel i Jalil; on ono sido is a lily, 
and on the other a wild rose. 

94. "The Sumuni, or elshésiddh, is one-cighth of the //uA£; on one side 
Ελ akbar,” and on the other “alla jaláluhu.? 

25. Tho Add is the sixteenth part of the Llákí. 1t has on both sides a 
wild rose. 

20. "Phe Zarah is the 32nd part of an Záh, and has the samo stamp as 
tho hula. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin Lel d jalilis, Phans, and Mans, cach coin for the space of a month. The 


other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 


It has the Kalimah. (Say yid Ahmad * Several MSS. read “Malf a quarter 
edition ofthe Ain). ahi and Lili Jalal.” Forbes gives sc 
ΠΠ, es (5). 


2 The figurecalled 0 rdb is “á )  * Several MSS. "a kabi’. Perhaps we 
should write abbi. 


8 ]u F'orb.s's Dictionary, dahan. 
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D. Silrer Corns. 

1. The Rupee is round, and weighs eleven and one half máshahs. Tt 
was first introduced in the time of Shér An. It was perfected during this 
reign, and roceived a new stamp, on one side ** ANáhu akbar, jalla  jaláluhu," 
and on the other the,dato. Although the market price is sometimes more or 
less than forty dims, yet this value is always set upon it in the payment of 
salaries. 

2. Tho J«lálah is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it ís the same as No. 1, 

3. The Darb is half a Jalalah. 

4. The Chara is a quarter Jaldlah. 

5. The Pandan ís a fifth of the Jalálah. 

6. The ts% is the eighth part of the Jalálah. 

7. The Dasd is one-tenth of the Salalah. 

8. The Aad is the sixteenth part of the Jaldlah. 

0. The Súkt is one-twentieth of the Addlah, 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Rayer, which are 
however different in form. 


C. Copper Coins. 

1. Tho Dám weighs 5 tánks, Ze, 1 tolah, 8 máshahs, and 7 surklis; it is 
the fortieth part of the rupee. At first this coin was called Paras, and also 
Þahlóli ; now it is known under this name (dám). On one side the place is 
given where it was struck, and on the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the dám is divided into twenty-five parts, 
each of whichis called a jefa/ 'Phis imaginary division is only used by 
accountants. 

2. The sfdhéluh is half of a dám. 

3. The Páulah is a quarter dim. 

4. The Damri is one-eighth of a dan. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined tothe glory of his 
Majesty in many parts of the empire; now gold coins are struck at four places 
only, riz., at the seat of the government, in Bengal, Alhmadabad Gujrat), 
and Kábul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these four places, and 
besides in the following ten places, — láhabás, Kerah, Ujam, Surat, Dihli, 
Patana, Kashmir, Láhór, Multan, Tándah. In twenty-cight towns copper 
coms only are struck, ef, Ajmir, Audh, Atak, Alwar, Badáon, Danáras, 
Bhakkar, Dahrah, Patan, Jaunpúr, Jálandhar, Hardwár, Hisár Firüzah, 


eium i eld, T ---------- 4 -------- a eam e— À—— ÀÀ = 
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Otten misspelt οἠέ(α!. The text gives | the correct spelling. 
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Kálpi, Gwáliár, Gorak'hpir, Kalánwar, Lak’hnau, Mandi, Nágór, Sarhind, 
Siyalkot, Narónj, Saháranpúr, Sárangpúr, Sambal, Qanauj, Rantanbhür. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in sound muhars, 
gupecs, and dams. 

Unprincipled men cause a great deal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods; and in consequence of the damage 
done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults experienced mon, 
and from his knowledge of the spirit of the age, issues new regulations, in 
order 10 prevent such detrimental practices. 

First, 


year) the reins of the government were m the hands of Rajah Todarmad,? 


The currency underwent several changes. when (m the 27th 


four kinds of muhurs were allowed to be current: of. There was a Ze ὁ 
Juláli, which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 tolah, 
Again, there 
with the imperial stamp, of which “Aree degrees passed as current, vér, 


12 surkhs. If was quite pure, and had a value of 400 dinis, 


existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhur 


B. his muhur, whem perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 
) . Fan) 5 


máshahs. Its value was 360 dams. ΙΕ from wear and tear tt had lost in 


weight within three granis of rice, it was still allowed to be of the same de- 


greo, and no difference was made. C. The same muhur, when it had lost in 


weight from four to six rice grains; ΠΒ value was 355 dams. D. The same 


al abilities. His eldest son Dhiri, a 


Rajah Tódarmal, a K'hetri hy caste, 
commeunder of seven hundred, was killed 


was born ab béhór. He appears to 


have entered ÁAkhars service during 
the eighteenth year of the emperors 
reign, when he was employed to settle 
the affairs of Gujrat. In the 19th vear, 
we find him in Bengal in company with 
Muvin Kheu ; T three years liter, 

again in Guinit. In the 27th year, he 
was appointed Qaeda of the empire, 
when he remodelled the revenue system. 
Alter an unsuccessful attempt on his Πίο 
made by a Khetrí in the o2nd year, he 
was sent against the Y üsufzais, to avenge 
the death of Go Bar. In the 3 th vear, 
old age and sickness obliged hin to send 
in his resignation, whieh Akbar unwill- 
ingly accepted. Reims to the b 
of the Ganges he died. --or, went to hel 

as Badáoní expresses himself m the ease 
of Ilindus--on the eleventh day A. H. 
908, or 10th November 1589, the same 
year in which Rajah Bhagawan Das died. 
Tódarmal had reached the rank of a 
Chahdrhazdrt, or commander ot Four 
Thousand, and was no less distinguished 
for his personal courage, than his finan- 


in the war with Phathah, 

Abulfazl did not like Tódarmal per- 
sonally, but praises him for his strict in- 
tevrity and abilities: he charges him 
with vindictiveness of temper and ήσουν, 
Aurangzeb said, he had heard from his 
father, that Akbar coluplained of the 
rijel’s dadependence, væng and bigoted 
adherence lo Hinduism. ΑΗ] openly 
complained of him to Akb; hut tlie 
emperor with his usual regard for faith- 
ful serviees, said that he could not dri e 
away an old servant, In his adherence 
to Hinduism, Todarmal may be contrast - 
ed with Þór Bar, whoa short i 
his death had become a member ol the 
Dirine daith. Once when BA 
me Akbar to the Panj: ib, im the hurry 
of the departure, Todarmal’s idols were 
lost ; and as he transacted no business 
before his daily worship, he remained for 
several days without. food and drink, and 
was at last with difficulty cheered ap by 
the emperor. 
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muhur when it had lost in wright from six to nine rico grains; its value 
was 350 dams. 

Muhurs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rupees, three kinds were then current, eiz., Á. one of a square form, 
of puro silver, and weighing 113 máshahs; it went under the name of 
Julalah, and had a value of 40 dáms. B. The round, old Akbarshihi 
Rupee, which, when of full weight, or even at a surkh less, was valued at 
39 dáms. C, 


dáms. 


The same rupees, when in weight two surkhs less, at 38 


Rupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year of the Divine era, ’Azad- 
uddanlah Amir Fathullah! of Shíráz coming at the head of affairs, a royal 
order was issued, that on the urs, as far as three grains; and on the 
yupers, as far as siz grains short weight, no account should be taken, but 
that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhurs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deticiency 
might be; but it was not ordered, that only muhurs down to ume 
grains less, should be regarded as muhurs. Again, according to the same 
regulation, the value of a muhur that was one surkh deficient, was put 
down as 355 dams and a fraction; and hence they valued the price of ono 


1 Amir Fathullah of Shiraz was the 
pupil of Khajah Jaméluddin Mahmúd, 
Kamaluddín of Shirwan, aud Mir Ghias- 
uddin Maneúr of Shiraz. Me so excel- 
led in all branches of Natural philosophy, 
especially mechanics, that Abulfazl said 
of him, “ If the books of antiquity should 
be lost, the Amir will restore thea? At 
the earnest solicitations of “Adil Sháh of 
Buapúr, he left Shiraz for the Dekhan. 
In A.H. 991, after the deith of Adil 
Shah, he was invited by Akbar, who 
raised him to the dignity ol a Sadr, and 
bestowed upon him, three years later, 
the title of Amínulmulk. He was ap- 
pointed to assist Tédarmal, and rendered 
good service in working up the old re- 
venue books. His title Aminulmulk, 
to which Abultazl alludes (side p. 28, 1. 
9 of my text edition), was in the same 
year changed to “Azaduddaulah, or the 
arm of the empire. The Amir went 
afterwards to Khándósh. After his return 
in 997 to Akbar, who was then in. Kash- 
mir, he was attacked with fever, of which 
he died. Thinking to understand the 
medieal art, he refused the adviee of the 
famous Hakim ‘Alf, and tried to eure 
the fever by eating Λένα, (vide the 


ó 


twenty-fourth Aín), which cansel his 
death. 

Next to Abulfazl, Faizi, and Bir Bar, 
the Amir was perhaps most loved by 
Akhbar. Several of his mechanical inven- 
tions, mentioned below, are aseribed by 
Abulfazl to Akbar hiself(!). The Amir 
was, however, on the best terms with 
Abulfazl, whose son he instrueted. Λο. 
cording to the author of the Mir-dt ad 
dat, he was “a worldly man, often 
accompanying the emperor on hunting 
parties, with a rifle on liis shoulder, and a 
powder-bag in his waistband, treading 
down science, and performing feats of 
strength, which Rustam could not hace 
perlormed.” 

lt is stated by the author of the Mert- 
sir ul numar that according to some, the 
Amir wasa δη Λα as, or Commander 
of three thousand; but I do not tind 
his name among the lists of Akbiv's 
grandees given in the fagur i Akbar’, 
and the last Aín of the sécond book of 
this work. Instead of dur Fathullah, 
we also find, especially in Badáoní, Shah 
Fathullah. He les buriéd on the 
Takht i Suleiméán. Eaizi’s ode on his 
death is very tine. 
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surkh of coined gold at the low rate of four dams and a fraction. According to 
Todarmal’s regulation, a deduction of fre dáms was mado for a deficiency of 
one surkh ; and if the muhur had lost something moro than tho threo grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it wore only 4 surkh, full five 
dams wero subtracted ; and for a doficicney of 1%} surkhs, he deducted ten 
dáms, even if the deficiency should not be quito 14 surkhs. By the new 
law of ’Azaduddaulah, tho value of a muhur was lessened by six dams and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 dams and a fraction only.’ 

"Azaduddaulah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
valuo of a round rupee had been fixed at ono dám less than. the squaro one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupee, when of full weight or not less than one surkh, at forty dams ; 
and whilst formerly a deduction of two dims was made for a deficiency of 
two surkhs, they now deduct for the samo deficiency only one dám and a frac- 
tion. 

Thirdly, when 'Azaduddaulah went to Khándósh, the Rajah estimated 
the value of muhurs that had been expressed in Jalálah rupees, in round 


rupees ; 


and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed again tho 


deficiencies on muhurs and rupees according to the old rates. 


Fourthly, when Quliy Khan? 


he adopted the Rájah's manner of estimating tho muhurs ; 


1 For 'Azaduddaulah having fixed the 
value of 1 surkh of coined gold at 4 dams 
and a small fraction, the value of a muhur 
of full weight (11 mashahs — 11 x 8 
surkhs) was “only 11 Χδ Χ (4 - a small 


fraction) dims, 2. ο according to Abul- 


fazl, 353 divas and a fraction, instead of 


300 dims, 

3 Qulij Khinis first mentioned during 
the seventeenth year of Akbar's reign, 
when he was made governor of the Fort of 
Strat, which Akbar after a sieve of Om) 
seven days had conquered. In the 23rd 
year he was sent to Gujrat; and after 
the death of Shah Mangúr, he was, two 
years later, appointed as Düren. In 
the 28th year he ace ompanied the army 
during the conquest of Gujrat. In the 
stth year, he reecived Sambhal as jágír. 
Alter the de ath of Tédarmal, he was 
again appointed as Diwdn, This is the 
tine to which Almlfazl refers. In 1002 
he was mad@ governor of Kabul, where 
he was not successful. After his removal, 
he accompanied, in 1006, his son-in-law 
Prince Danyal as Atálíq, ov tutor, but 
he soon returned to Akbar. During the 
absence, in 1007, of the emperor in Khán- 


received the charge of the government, 


but he deducted 


désh, he was governor of Agrah. Two 
years later he was promoted to the go- 
vernorship of the Panjab and Kábul. At 
the accession of Jahángir, he was sent to 
Gujrat, but returned next year to the 
Panjab, where he had to fight against 
the Raushaniyyahs. He died, at an ad- 
vaneed age, in 1035, or A. D. 1625-26, 
Abulfazl, iu the last Ain of the second 
book, mentions him as Chahdrhazari, or 
Commander of Four Thousand, which 
high rank he must have held for some 
time, as Nizámé i Harawi, in his Taba- 
qut i Akbari, mentions him as such, and 
as Díwán. When tutor to Prince Dan- 
yal, he was promoted to the command of 
Four Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij 
Khan was a pious man, and a stanch 
Sunni; he was much respected for his 
learning. As a poet he is known under 
the name of Ulfatt ; some of his verses 
may be found in the concluding chapter 
of the Mir-dé ul’ Alam, The high rank 
which he held, was less due to his talents 
as a statesman, than to his family- 
connexion with tho kings of Turin. Of 
his two sons, Mirza Saifullah and Mírzá 
Husain Qulij, the latter is best known. 
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ten dams for a deficiency in the weight of á muhur, for which the Rajah 
had deducted five dims; and twenty dóms, for the former deduction of ten 
dams; whilst he considered every muhur as bullion, if the deficiency was 
13 surkhs. Similarly, every rupee, the deficiency of which was ono surkh, 
was considered as bullion. 

Tastly, his Majesty trusting to his advisers, and being occupied by 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, till 
after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further losses, 
and was approved of by every one, far and near. On tho 26th of Bahman, 
of tho year 36, according to the Divine era (A. D. 1592,) he adopted the second 
[i e, 'Azaduddaulal's| method, with one exception, namely, he did not 
approve of the provision that a muhur the deficiency of which did not exceed 
three, and a rupee, the deficiency of which did not exceed siz, surkhs, should 
still bo regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was the only effec- 
tual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of unpriucipled men; 
for the former regulations contained no remedy in cases when the officers of 
the mint coined money of the above deficiency in weight, or when treasurers 
reduced full coins to the same deficiency. Besides shameless, thievish people 
made light grain weights, and used to reduce muhurs, deficient by three 
grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst they accepted muhurs six grains 
deficient as muhurs deficient by nino grams. This reduction of coins being 
continued, large quantities of gold were stolcn, and the losses seemed never 
to end. By the command of his Majesty grain weights of bábdghůri were 
made, which were to bo used in weighing. On the same date other strin- 
gent regulations were issued, that the treasurers and revenue collectors 
should not demand from the tax-payers any particular species of coms, and 
that the exact deficiency in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should 
be taken according to the present rato and no more. This order of his 
Majesty disappointed the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and 
freed the nation from the cruelty of oppressors. 


ΛΙΝ 11. 
THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 


Tlaving given some account of tho currency of the empire, T shall add 
a fow particulars regarding those two ancient coins, and remark on the value 
of ancient coinage. 

"Tho Dirham, or Dirhán, as tho word is somotimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date stone. During the califato of 
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"Omar, it was changed to a circular form; and in the time of Zubair, it was 
impressed with the words Alláhu (God), barakat (blessing). JZaydj stamped 
upon it the chapter of the Qorán called 7£7/áe; and others say that ho imprinted 
it with his own name. Othors assert, that "Omar was the first who stamped 
an impression on dirhams; whilst, according to some, Greck, Khusravite, 
and Iimyarite dirhams were in circulation at the time of Abdulmalik, the son 
Marwan, by whose order Tajjáj, the son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams. 
Some say that Hajjáj refined the base dirhams, and coined them with the words 
Alláhu ahad (God is onc), and Alláhu camad (God is eternal) ; and these dirhams 
were called makrihkah (abominable), because God's holy name was thereby 
dishonoured ; unless this term be a corruption of somo other name. After 
Hajjaj, at the timo of the reign of Yazid ibn i Abdulmalik, Omar ibn 
Hubairah coined in the kingdom of 'Iráq better dirhams than Hajjá] had 
made; and afterwards Khalid ibn Abdullah Qasrí, when governor of 'Iráq, 
made them still finer, but they wero brought to the highest degree of purity 
by Yusuf ibn 'Omar. Again, it has been said that Mug’ab ibn Zubair was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misgáls; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelvo and ton girdfs, asserting at the 
same timo that "Omar had taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a coin 
of fourteen qíráts, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is likewise 
said that at the time of 'Omar there were current several kinds of dirhams: 
first, some of eight dángs, which were called baghlé, after Rás bagM who was an 
assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command of 'Omar; but others 
call them baghalli, from baghal, which is the name of a village ; secondly, somo 
of four dings, which were called tabrí; thirdly, somo of threo dings, which 
were known as maghribi; and lastly, some of ono dáng, named yamani, tho 
half of which four kinds "Omar is said to have taken as a uniform average 
weight. Fázil of Khujand says that in former days dirhams had been of 
two kinds, first :—full ones of eight and six dángs (1 dang of his = 2 girdts ; 
1 qirát = 2 tassty; 1 fasst) = 2 habbah); and secondly, deficient ones of four 
dings and a fraction. Some hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Dindr is a gold coin, weighing one misgál, í. e., 13 dirhams, a3 
they put 1 misgál = 6 dánga ; 1dáng 4 tassúj; 1 lasse] — 2 habbahs; 1 habbah 
= 2 jaus (harley grains); 1 jau = 6 khardals (mustard-grain) ; 1 khardal = 
12 fals; 1 fal = 6 fattls; 1 fall = 6 nagirs; 1 nagir = 6 gitmirs; and 
1 gilmir = 12 zarrahs. Ono miagdl, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misgál is a weight, used in weighing gold; and 
it is also the name ofthe coin. From some ancient writings it appears 
Auc pM reU Cm M elu LI uL ULL iii hoc 

* According to some inferior MSS., the namo of a kind of gold. 
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that the Groek misgál is out of use, and weighs two gíráts less than this; 
and that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by % or ł of a misgál. 


AYN 12. 
THE PROFIT OF TITE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


One round muhur of 11 máshahs buys ono tóluh of gold of 10 ῥά"; or 
one tolah, 2 surkhs of 92 ban; or 1 tólah, 4 s. of 85 bán ; or 1 tóluh 6 s. of 
9} bin; or 1 tolah, 1 máshah of 9 bin; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one bán increases the quantity of gold which a 
muhur can buy, by one máshah. 

The merchant buys for 100 Za?! i Jalali muhurs 130 t. 2 m. 03 s. of Mun 
gold of 8} bins. Of this quantity 22 t. 9 m. 74s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with tho hák í khaláç, so that 107 f. 4 m. 14 s. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 105 muhurs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a tólah 
of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From tho khák i khalag are recovered 
2 £. 11 m. 4 s. of gold, and 11 £. 11 m. 4} s. of silver, the value of both of 
which is 35 rupees, 123 tangahs,' so that altogether the abovementioned 
quantity of Mun gold yields 105 muhurs, 39 Rs., and 25 dams. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. First, 2 Rs. 18 d. 123 7., due to tho 
workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; secondly, 
5 Rs. 8d. 87. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 2.4 4. 1} 7. on 
account of articles used in refining the metal, viz., 26 d. 163 J. dung ; 4 d. 20. 
saloni; 1d. 107. water; 11 d. 5j. quicksilver, and 4 Rs. 4 d. 61. on account 
of the khák i khalág (viz., 21d. 747. charcoal, and ὃ Rs. 22 d. 94 J- lead); 
thirdly, 6 Rs. 373 d., which the owners of the gold take from the merchant, 
as a considoration for lending him the gold; this item goes to the Diwan in 
case the gold belongs to the exchequer ; fourthly, 100 Lal í Jalálí muhurs, 
which the merchant gets in exchange for the gold which ho brought; fifthly, 
12 Rs. 37 d. 33.7. which the merchant takes as his profit; stetkly, ó muhurs 
12 Rs. 33 d., which go to the exchequer.? According to this proportion, 
merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in abundance 
in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet. Gold may also 
be obtained by tho Salóní-process from the sands of the Ganges and Indus, 


* One tangah == 2 dims; now-a-days as the several items added up give 105 m. 
one tangah == 2 pais. 39 Rs. 24d, 231 7,, but not 105 m. 39 Ra. 
* There is a slight mistake of 11 jétals, Bö d. 
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and several other rivers, as most of tho waters of this country are mixed with 
gold: however, the labour and exponse greatly exceed the profit. 

Ono Rupee buys 1 £. 0 m. 2 s. of pure silver; hence for 950 Rs. the morchant 
gots 969 Z. 9 m. 4 s. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 ¢. 0 m. 43 s. burn away in 
casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupoos, and a surplus of silvor worth 
273 dams. The several items aro—first, 2 Rs. 22 d. 12 j., as wages for tho work- 
mon (riz, The Weighman 5 d.7}7., the Chashnigty ἃ d. 41; the Melter 6 d. 123 j.; 
the Zarrdb 2 Rs. 1 d. 0j. ; the Sikkaché 6 d. 19} j.) ; secondly, 10 d. 15 j., on ac- 
count of requisites (r/z., 10 d. charcoal, and 15.7. water); thirdly, 50 105.13 d. OJ., 
payable to the Diwan ; fourthly, 950 Rs., which the merchant gets in exchange 
for the silver ho brought; and fifthly, 3 Rs. 21 d. 103 j., being the profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit will 
bo much greater; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot be 
80 great. 

Of tho silver called lárí and shdht, and tho other above mentioned baser 
coins, one rupee buys 1 £. 0 m. 4s., so that 950 Rupees will buy 989 #. 7 m. 
In the Sabbdki process, 14 t. 10 m. 1 s. burn away, being at tho rate of 14 t. 
per cent. ; and in making the ingots, 4 ¢. 11 m. ὃ 8. are lost in the fire. Tho 
remainder yields 1012 rupees; and from the £444 t λαναὶ 9$ Rs. are rocover- 
able. The several items are—first, 4 Rs. 27 d. 242 7. on account of tho wages 
of the workmen (vís., tho Werghman 5 d. 73 j. ; the S«bbák 2 Rs. 0 d. 19 J. ; the 
Qurckób 4 d. 19 j. ; the Cháshnigir ὃ d. 4 j. ; the Melter 6 d. 123 J. ; the Zarráb 
9 Rs. 1d. ; the Sikkacht 6 d. 124 7.) ; secondly, ó Rs. 24 d. 157. for necessaries, 
(viz. 5 Rs. 14 d. lead; 10 d. charcoal ; and 15. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 24 d., 
payable to tho state ; fourthly, 950 Rs. which the merchant receivos for his 
silver; fifthly, 4 Rs. 29 d. his profit. Sometimes the merchant gets tho 
silver cheap, when his profit is much invger. 

1044 dáms buy one man of copper, 1. e., at the rate of 26 d. 23). per sér. 
Out of this quantity, ono sér is burnt away in melting ; and as each sér yields 
30 dams, there are coined altogether 1170 dáms, from which the merchant 
takes his capital, and 18 d. 193 7. as profit. 33 d. 107. go to the workmen ; and 
15 d. 87. for necessarios, (viz. 13 d. 8 j. for charcoal; 1 d. for water; and 
1 d. for clay) ; 583 d. go to the stato. 


AIN 13. 
THI ORIGIN OF METALS. 


The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light; ar is relatively 


* These items added give Rs. 1015, | sum mentioned by Abulfazl (1015 As. 
25d. 143 j., í. e, a little more than the | 20 d.) 
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warm, moist, light; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy ; earth is absolutely 
cold, dry, heavy. Ileat is the cause of lightness, and cold of heaviness ; 
moistness casily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents their separation. 
This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into existence, first, the 
dsdr í ulut;' secondly, stones ; thirdly, plants; fourthly, animals. From tho 
heat of the sun, watery particles become lighter, mix with the air, aud rise 
up. Such a mixture is called bukhár (gas). From the same cause, carthy 
particles mix with the air, and rise up. This mixture is called dukhdu 
(vapour) Sometimes, however, airy particles mix with the carth. Several 
philosophers call both of the above mixtures bukhár, but distinguish tho 
mixture of watery particles and air by tho name of moist, or watery bukhár, 
whilst they call the mixture of earthy particles and air, dry bukhdr, or dukhint 
bukhár (vapour-like gas) Both mixtures, they say, produce above tho 
surface of the earth, clouds, wind, rain, snow, ἅς, ; and, below the surface of 
our earth, earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look upon the óu£Adr 
as the body, aud upon the dukhdn as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies aro callcd into existence, as 
doscribed in books on philosophy. 

Minerals aro of five kinds: first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ydgit; secondly, those which do not melt, on account of 
their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can be melted, being at 
tho same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone; fourthly, 
thoso which can bo melted, being however not malleable, but inflammable, 
as sulphur; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are malleable, but not 
inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt, when from the union of 
the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its particles are moveable ; 
and a body is called malleable, when we can make it extend in such a 
manner, as to yicld a longer and wider surface, without, however, either 
separating a part from it, or adding a part to it. 

Whoh in a mixture of buthér with dukhán, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixturo and complete union, the heat of the 
sun causes the whole to contract, quIcKsILVER will be produced. Sinco no 
part of it is destitute of dukhdn, the dryness is perceptible; hence, on touching 
it, it does not affect tho hand, but flees from it; and since its contraction was 
produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. Again, when in a mixture of 
bukhár and dukhin, both are nearly in equal proportion, a tenacious greasy 
moisture is produced. At the timo of fermentation, airy particles enter, when 
cold causes the wholo to contract. This mass is inflammable. If the dudhan 
and the greasinoss are a littlo in excess, suLritur will be produced, in colour 


* Or doings jrom on high, as ram, snow, Ke. 
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eithor red or yellow, or grey or white. If the proportion of the dukhán is large, 
and that of the greaso less, arsenic will result, which is red and yollow. And 
if the quantity of the buthdr is greater, pure, black and yellow xAPmTHA will 
arise, after tho mixture gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause of the 
contraction, they can be melted ; and οἱ. account of the prevalenco of greasi- 
ness and tenacious moistness, they are also inflammable, though, on account 
of the moistness, not mallcable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of * tho 
seven bodies," there arise various forms from a difference in purity, or from 
peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the action of tho 
component parts on each other. Thus szlrer will result, when neither of the 
two components mixes with earthy particles, when they are pure aud becomo 
perfectly united, and when tho sulphur is white, and less than the quicksilver. 
Or, when both are in equal proportions and the sulphur red, and capable of 
colouring, gold will originate. Again, under similar circumstances, if both 
contract after the mixture, but before a complete union has been effected, 
kharchiné will bo produced. This body is also called Ahanchint, and seems 
really to be raw gold; some say, it is a kind of copper. Again, if only the 
sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver tho larger component, with an 
additional power of burning, copper will result. And if tho mixture be not 
thorough, and the quicksilver larger, tin will be produced; somo say that 
purity of the components is essential. If both compounds bo of an inferior 
kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy particles of the quicksilver have a 
tendency of separating, and the power of burning be inherent4n the sulphur, 
iron Will result. And if under similar conditions the intermixture be not 
perfect, and the quicksilver quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence. 
These seven metals are called the seren 5odies ; and quicksilver has the namo 
of the mother of the bodies, and sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver 
is also denominated the spirit, and arsenic and sulphur, the pivots of life. 

Jast (pewter), which, according to the opinions of some, is Rah í (úd, 
and resombles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, but there 
is a mine of it in ILindustan, in the territory of Jálór, which is a dependency 
of the Súbah of Ajmír. Some practical mechanics’ aro of opinion that the 
motal called ;τεάς is a silver in the state of leprosy, and quicksilvor a silver in 
the stato of apoplexy; that lead is gold apoplectic and burnt, and bronze 
crude gold; and that tho chemist, like the doctor, can restore these discased 
metals by the principles of similarity and opposition. 

Practical mon form of the above seven bodies several compounds, used for 
ornaments, vessels, ὅς. Among them I may mention, 1. Safidrú, which the 


' According to some MSS., the Hindus. 
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peoplo of Hindustan call kdnst. It is a mixture of 4 sérs of copper to 1 sér of 
tin, melted together. 2. Rut, 4 sérs of copper to 1} sérs of lead. It is called 
in this country bhangár. 3. Brass, which the Hindus call pital, is mado in 
three ways, first, 24 sérs copper to 1 sér rth í titiya, which is malleable, 
when cold; secondly, 2 sérs of copper to 1 sér of ruhi (ntiyd, which is 
malleable, when heated; thirdly, 2 sérs of copper to 1 sér of rh è 
tútiyd, not worked with tho hammer, but by casting. 1. Sim ? sukhtah, 
composed of lead, silver, and bronzo; it has a black lustre, and is used in 
painting. ó. Muftjdsh, which, like the Ahárehínt, is nowhere to be found ; 
it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it fálígún, whilst others give this 
name to common copper. 6. Ashtdhdt, a compound of eight metals, réz., tho 
six of the haftjésh, rúh í tútiyá, and kánsi. It is also made of seven 
components. 7. Kaulpatr, 2 sérs of safidri, and 1 sér of copper. It is 
coloured, and looks well, and belongs to the inventions of his Majesty." 


AIN 11. 
ON SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

It has been said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of bukhár and dukhán, which themselves consist of light and heavy elements. 
Besides, bukhár is wet or dry; and a complete union of the two sets in, 
sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either of these 
conditions. It is on this account that a compound whose fiery and airy 
particles are more numerous than its watery and earthy particles, is lighter 
than a mineral in which there are more watery and carthy particles; and 
likewise, every mineral in which the bukhár predominates over the dukhán, 
is lighter than a mineral, in which tho opposite is the case. Again, a mineral 
in which tho complote union of the bukhár aud dukháu has set in, is heavier 
than one which has not reached this degree, because the interstices between 
the particles, and the entering of air, make a body large and light. Bearing 
this in mind, we have a means of discovering. the weight aud lightness of 
every body. Some ono,? now long ago dead, has expressed the weight of 
several bodies in verses, (metre Muytuss)— 
Za ráy i jussah í haftád, u yak diram simab, 
Child shashast, u za arziz sty u hasht shumar, 
Zahab gadast surub panjah o nuh áhan chil ; 
Biring u mis chihil ὁ panj nugrah panjah u char. 


* This phrase seems to mean that lary in rhyme, entitled ied) "ορ, yan, 
the invention was made at the time of which for centuries has been read in 
Akbar. nearly every Madrasah of Persia and 
n. Abú Nagr í FardAt, of Faráh, atown India ; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal, for 
In Sijistán. His real name is Muhammad 1808, p. 7. 


Badruddín. He has written a Y ocabu- 
6 
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^ Quicksilver? is 71; Rái is 46; Tin is 38; Gold 100; Load 59; Iron 40; 
Brass and Copper 45; Silver 54." Others have expressed tho numbers 
by mnemotechnical words in rhyme, (metre Ramal)\— 


Nuh filizs é mustawiyyul hajm rá chùn barkasht, 
Tkhtilaf é wasn dárad har yaké bé ishtibah. 

Zar lakan, zébaq alam, usrub dahan, «rziz hal, 
Fizzah nad, áhan yak}, miss o shabah mah, rit mah, 


“Tf you weigh equal volumes of the following nine metals, you will doubtlessly 
find their different weights as follows :—gold dakan,? quicksilver alam, lead 
dahan, tin hal, silver nad, iron yaki, copper and brass mah, rúi mdh.” Uf of 
these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, their weights will be 
different. 
qualitative coustitution of the bodies, and trace to it their lightness or 


Some sages aseribo this variety in weight to the difference in tho 


heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their weights as indicated 
by common and hydrostatic balances. | 
Several deep-sighted philosophers compute the weight of bodies with a 
referenco to water. They fill a suitable vessol with water, and throw into it 
100 misqáls of each metal; and from tho quantities of water thrown out 
upon the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them 
in volume and weight. Tho greator the quantity of the water is which 100 
misqáls of a body displace, the greater is its volume, and tho less its weight ; 
and reversely. Thus 100 m. of silver displace 92 m. of water, and tho same 
quantity of gold, 5$ m. If the weight of the wator displaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will bo found. The scales 
of the air-balanco are both suspended in air: those of the hydrostatic balance 
are both on the surface of the water. As the heavier body possesses the greator 
power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in tho direction of the perpendi- 
cular; but, if either of the two scales be on the surface of the water, and 
the other in the air, tho latter scale, although perhaps tho lighter, will 
necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance than water, does not offer so 
much resistance. A body will sink in wator, if the quantity of water 
displaced by it be less than the weight of the body; and a body will float, 
if that quantity be greater ; and if tho water displaced be equal to the weight 


1 We fix the specific gravities as fol- 10.40; Copper 8.07; Tron 7.76; Tin 


lows:—Gold 19.26; Mercury 13.6 ; 
Lead 11.325 ; Silver 10.47 ; Copper 9; 
Tin 7.32; Iron 7.7, for which numbers 
water is unity. Abul Fazl takes gold as 
standard; and assuming, for his values, 
19.26 as its specifie gravity, we would 
gel, Mercury 13.87 ; Lead 11.36 ; Silver 


D 


7.32 ; Rút 8.80. 

2 The Arabie consonants of the mnemo- 
technical words lakan, alam, &e., re- 
present numbers; thus / + k 4 = 
30 + 20 4-60; a +04 m=1 4930 + 
40 ; &c. 
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of tho body, its upper side will coincide with the surface of the water. Abi 
Rathan has drawn up a table, which I shall insert hero. 


Quantity of water displaced by 100 Apparent weight (weight in water) of 


misgals of 100 misqdis of 
Misqáls. Dangs. Tassüjos. Misqáls. Dángs. Tassájos" 
Gold, «didi vss 5 1 2 Gold, ..... pides" Wo 1 2 
Quicksilver, .... 1 2 ] Quicksilver, .... 92 : 3 
Lead, ........ gá 8 5 3: Lead, uu ies 91 ] | 
Silver, sessen Em 9 4 1 Silver, .......... 90 1 3 
Thi; «suas sexi oe. 11 2 S IRIS seer onan 88 4 i 
Copper; seses © H 8 3 Copper ...... ,. 88 3 3 
Dis 1 4 3 Brass, ...... ipw ΒΝ 2 3 
IH, ος 29 5 2 Iron; x (x ORT 3 2 
| areata TEE 9 4 μι sors 86 2 3 
Yáqút (ight blue), 325 1 2 Yaqit (light blue) ἡ 4 2 
Yáqut(red) .... 26 3 3 Yáqút (red,) .... 74 : ) 
ο ο. 27 5 2. Ruby xeteterids 72 2 
Aumurrnd, ..... . 96 2 9 Zumurrud, ...... 63 1 3 
Pear], ........ e 97 1 8 Pearl, ........ we Ὁ 5 í 
Lapis lazuli, .... 38 3 3 Lapis lamli, .... 61 3 3 
Cornclian, ...... 38 3 3 Cornelian, ...... 61 3 3 
Amber, ........ 99 3 ó Amber ........ 00 3 3 
Billaur, ........ 40 3 3 Billaur, ..,..... 60 3 3 


The weight (in air) of the undermen- The weight (in air) of the undermen- 
lioned metals, the volume of VOO mis- tioned precious stones, the volume of 
qals of gold being taken as the unit 100 misqals of the blue yagat being 
of volume. taken as the unit of volume. 

Misqáls. Dangs Tassújes. Misqáls, Dángs Tassújes. 

Golly a ceca 100 0 0 Yagut (ight blue,) 94 3 3 

Quicksilver, .... 71 l 1 Yáqut(red) .... 94 3 3 


Iomann 59 2 a 90 2 3 
Silver Dd 3 3 Zumurrud, ...... 69 3 3 
Ei bheann 46 2 3 Pearls, κ. . 67 5 2 
Jopper, ....... . 45 8 8 Tapislanli, .... 65 3 2 
Brass, .....,.... 40 3  5()Comelan, sess 64 4 2 
TRON): 4b esa . 40 0 0 Amber, ...... S Of 3 l 
Tb sors seien dus 38 2 2 Bilar, ........ 63 3 ὃ 

t With the exception of Quicksilver, of the weights of the water displaced and 
Silver, and Ydqut (light blue), the the apparent weight, ought to give 100 


numbers wiven in the MSS., and the above misqáls (1 m. = 6 d. ; 1 d. = 4 t.) But in 
list, are slightly wrong, because the sum most items there is an excess of oue dáng. 
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AYN 15. 
THE IMPERIAL HAREM. 

His Majesty is a great friend of good order and propriety in business. 
Through order the world becomes a meadow of truth and reality ; and that 
which is but external, receives through it a spiritual moaning. For this 
reason, the large number of women—a vexatious quostion ovon for great 
statesmen— furnished his Majesty with an opportunity to display his wisdom, 
and to riso from tho low level of worldly dependence to the eminence of 
perfect freedom. Tho imperial palace and household are therefore in the 
best order. . 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Tindustan, and 
of other countries; and secures by these ties of harmony thepeaec of tho world. 

As the sovereign, hy the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons from 
the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so does he 
also elevate faithful persons to the several ranks in the service of the seraglio. 
Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually turn into pure 
gold; but the far-sighted know that his Majesty understands how to use 
elixirs? and chemical processes. Any kind of growth will alter the constitution 
of a body; copper and iron will turn to gold, and tin and lead to silver ; hence 
it is no matter of astonishment, if an excellent being changes tho worthloss 
iuto men. “ The saying of the wise is true that the eye of the exalted is tho 
elixir for producing goodness.” Such also are the results flowing from the 
love of order of lus Majesty, from his wisdom, insight, regard to vank, his 
respect for others, his activity, his patience. Even when he is angry, he does 
not deviato from the right path; ho looks at every thing with kindly 
feelings, weighs rumours well, and is free from all prejudice ; ho considers it 
a great blessing to have the good wishos of the people, and docs not allow the 
intoxicating pleasures of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

Iis Majesty has made a large enclosure with fino buildings inside, where 
he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he has 
given to each a separato apartment. Ho has also divided them into sections, 
and keeps them attentivo to their dutics. Sevorgl chasto women have been 
appointed as ddroghahs, and superintendents over each section, and ono has 
been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imporial offices, every 
thing is hero also in proper order. Tho salaries are sufficiently liboral. 
Not counting tho prosents, which his Majesty most gonorously bestows, tho 
women of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Rs. per mensem. Somo 


7 So according to the opinion of the a Elixirs change quickly that which is 
philosophers of the Middle Ages. worthless into pure gold. : 
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of tho servants have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 2 Rs. Attached to tho 
private audience hall of the palace, is a clever and zealous writer, who 
superintends tho exponditure of the Harem, and keeps an account of the 
cash and the stores. If α woman wants anything, within the limit of her 
salary, she applies to one of the Ta/uildárs (cash-koepers) of tho seraglio. 
The Tahwíldár then sends à memorandum to the writer, who checks it, 
when the General Treasurer makes the payment in cash, as for claims of 
this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, writes 
out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by tho ministers of the state. 
Itis then stamped with a peculiar Imperial seal, which is only used in 
grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes payable. The 
monoy itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General Treasury to tho 
General Tahwíldár, who on tho order of tho writer of the Harem, hands it 
ovor to tho several Sub-Tahwíldárs for distribution among the servants of 
the seraglio. All monies are reckoned in their salaries at the current rate.’ * 

Tho insido of tho Harem is guarded by sober and active women ; tho 
most trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of his Majesty. 
Outside of tho enclosure the eunuchs are placed; and at a proper distance, 
there is a guard of faithful Ráypáts, beyond whom are the porters of the 
gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Ahadis, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Þégums, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chasto 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palaco, after which thoso who are eligible are permitted 
to enter tho Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission to remain 
there for a wholo month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty does 
not dispenso with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper order. 


ΑΥ͂Ν 16. 
TUE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS. 
It would be difficult to describo a large encampment; but Í shall say 
something on tho equipage used for hunting parties and short Journeys. 
1. Tho Gulálbár is a grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards square. At its castern ond a 


* At 40 dims per rupee. 
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pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 54 divisions, 21 yards long, 
and 14 broad; and in the middlo thore stands a large Chaubin rdoti,’ and 
round about it a Sardpardah? Adjoining to the Chaubin, they built up a 
two-storied pavilion, in which his Majesty performs divino worship, and 
from the top of which, in the morning, he recoives tho compliments of the 
nobility. No one connocted with tho seraglio enters this building without 
special leave. Outside of it, twonty-four chaubin ráolis are erected, 10 yards 
long, and 6 yards wide, cach separated by a canvass, where the favourito 
women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for the servants, 
with Sáibáns? of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. Adjoining to this 
is a Sardpardah of carpet, 60 yards square, within which a few tents are 
erected, the place for tho Urdibégis,’ and other fomale servants. Farther on 
up to {πο privato audience hall, there is a fine open space, 150 yards long 
and 100 yards broad, called the Mehtábt ; and on both sides of it, a screen 
is get up as before described which is supported by poles 6 yards long, fixed 
"in tho ground at distances of two yards. The poles are ono yard in the 
ground, and are ornamented with brass knobs on the top, and kept firm by 
two ropes, one passing inside, and the other outside of the enclosure. The 
guards watch here, as has been described. 

In the midst of tho plain is a raised platform,“ which is protected by an 
awning, or Namgirah, supported by four poles. This is the place, where his 
Majesty sitsin the evening, and uone but those who aro particularly favoured, 
are hore admitted. Adjoining to the Gu/a/bdr, thevo is a circular enclosure, 
consisting of twolve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of the enclosure 
opening into the Mahlabt ; and in the midst of it, is a Chaubin raotí, {en yards 
long, and a tent containing forty avisions, over which twelve awnings are 
spread, each of twelve yards, and separated by canvasses. This place, in every 
division of which a convenient closet is constructed, is called Zbachhi, which is 
the (Chagati) name used by his Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sardparduh is 
put up, 150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of thirty- 
six squaro yards, the Sarápardah being, as before, sustaincd by poles with 
knobs. Inthe midst of it the state-hall is erected, by means of a thousand 
carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening fifteon yards wide. 
A tontliko covering, or Qa/andart, mado of waxcloth, or any other lighter 
material, is spread over it, which affords protection against tho rain aud the 
sun ; and round about it, aro fifty awnings, of twelve yards cach. The pavilion, 
which serves as Diwdn τ khag, or private audience hall, has proper doors 
and locks. Here the nobles, and tho officers of the army, after having 


Deseribed in the twenty-first. Ain. * As may be still seen in the ruins of 
Awnings, 8 Armed women. Fathptr Sikri, 
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obtained leave through the Bakhshis,’ pass bofore tho Emperor, tho list of 
officers eligible for admission being changed on the first of evory month. 
The place is decorated, both inside and outside with carpets of various 
colours, and resembles a beautiful flower-bed. Onutsido of it, to a distance 
of 350 yards, ropes are drawn, fastened to poles, which are set up at a 
distance of three yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about 
them. This is the Diwdn i "An, or public audience hall, round which, as 
above described, the various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at 
a distanco of twelve fandbs is tho Naggárah Khánah,? and in the midst of the 
area the Akdsdiah?® is lighted up. 

Some encampinents, as Just now described, are sent off, and one of them 
is put up by the Larrdshes on a piece of ground which the Mír Manzds' have 
selected as an eligiblo spot, whilst the other camp furniture is sent in advance, 
to await the approach of his Majesty. Each encampment requires for its 
‘arriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 bearers. It is 
escorted by 500 troopers, Zansabdárs, Ahadis. Besides, there are employed 
a thousand Farráshes, natives of Irán, Túrán, and Hindustan, 500 pioncers, 
100 wator-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, and torch-bearers, 30 workers 
in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 130 dans. 


AIN 17. 
THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY. 


Although his Majesty but rarely collects his armies, a largo number of 
troops accompany him in whatever direction an expedition may go; hut a 
considerable number, in every province, are. employed on various services, 
and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding of camp- 
followers, and the munber of the troops themselves, it would tako a soldier 
days to find his tent; and how much worse would it be for a stranger? 
llis Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping his troops, 
which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground they 
pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and tho Naqgarah khánah, 
all occupying a space the length of which is 1530 yards. To tho 
right and left, and behind, is an open space of 360 yards, which no ono 
but tho guards aro allowed to enter. Within it, at a distanco of 100 yards to 


* Paymasters. The Commanding Ofii- band plays. Regarding the fanáð, vide 
cers were at the same time paymasters, the tenth Ain of the third book. l 
as they collected the rents of tho lands e° A high pole to the top of which an 
assigned to them for the payment of their immense lamp is fixed. Vide p. 50. 
contingents. * Quarter masters. 


? A turret on the top of which the * Grandces. 
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the left centre are tho. tents of Maryam Makan,’ Gulbadan Bégum, and 
other chaste ladies, and the tonts of Princo Dányál; to tho right, those of 
Prince Sultan Salim ; and to tho loft, those of Prince Shah Murád. Behind 
their tents, at some distance, the offices ahd workshops are placed, and at a 
further distanco of 30 yards behind them, at the four corners of the camp, 
the bázárs. Tho nobles are encamped without on all sides, according to 
their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, oncamp in tho centre ; 
thoso for Sunday and Monday, on tho right; and those for Tuesday and 


Wednesday, on the left. 


ATN 18. 
ON ILLUMINATIONS. 
His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divino praise to 
worship fire and light; surly, ignorant men consider it forgetfulnoss of the 


Almighty, and fire worship. As tho 
external form of the worship of “tho sceloct"? is based upon propricty, 


But the deep-sighted know better. 


and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship abominable, there 
can be nothing improper in the veneration of that exalted element which is 
the source of man’s existence, and of tho duration of his life ; nor should baso 
thoughts enter such a matter. 

i How beautifully has Shaikh Sharafuddin Munyarí? said, ** What can ho 
done with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp, when tho sun is down ?? 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light, (the sun), and bears 
the impression of its holy essenco. Tf light and fire did not exist, wo should 
be destituto of food aud medicines ; tho powor of sight would be of no avail 
to the eyes. "Tho fire of tho sun is tho torch of God's soverciguty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, tho 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they oxpose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Mindi Süraj&ránt, to tho rays of tho 
sun. <A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the heat 
of the stono. This celestial fire is committed to tho care of propor persons. 


of Akbar's favourite wives. 


1 Maryam  Makáni, (i. ε., dwelling 
with the Vien Mary, who together with 
Asiah, the wife of Pharao, Khadijah, the 
name of Muhammad's first wife, and 
Fátimah, his daughter, are the four perfect 
women of the Islam) is the title of Akbar'a 
mother. Her name was Hamidah Banu 
Béguin ; vide Badáonf, ed. Bibl. Ind. I, 
p. 437. Gulbadan Bégum (7. e. Lady 
Rose body) appears to be the name of one 


? The members of the Divine Faith. 

? This famous saint died in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, Munair is a 
town in Bahar; vide Journal As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1868, p. 7, L 3, from below, and 
the biographies of Indian Saints in, the 
fourth boul: His works are to be found 
among the Persian MSS. of the Society s 


Library. 
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Tho lamp-lighters, torch-bearers and cooks of the household uso it for their 
offices; and when the year has passed away in happiness, they renew the 
firo. The vessel in which this firo is preserved, is called Agtngir, i. e. 
firo-pot. 

There is also a shining white stone, called Chendrkránt, which, upon 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one ghar? before sunset, his Majesty, if on horse- 
back, alights, or if sleeping, he is awakened. He then luys aside the 
splendour of royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with 
his heart. And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white 
candles, on twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his 
Majesty, when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings 
a variety of delightful airs to the praiso of God, beginning and concluding 
with a prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty 
attaches the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks 
God for renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle- 
sticks and shades, and to givo an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten mans and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs; some single, others of two branches and more: they 
give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candlestick, one 
yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is adorned 
with tho figure of an animal. White wax candles, three yards and upwards 
in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff it. Bosides 
there are everywhere flambeaux? both inside and outside, which increase the 
light very much. The first, second, and third nights of every lunar month, 
when there is moonlight but for a short time, eight wicks are used; 
from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in number every night, so 
that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one is sufficient ; and 
they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase one wick every day 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. For the twentieth night the number 
is the same as on the nineteenth; on the twenty-first and twenty-socond 
they increase one daily; the twenty-third is the same as tho twenty-second ; 
and from the twenty-fourth to tho last, eight wicks are lighted up. They 
allow for every wick ono sér of oil, and halfa sér of cotton, In some plaves 
thore are fat-burners, where grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance 
varies accordiug to the size of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those'who come from 


Ὃ One ghari = 24 minutes. very common in India. 
2 Oil-burners with several wicks are 8 For each flambeau. 
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far, his Majesty has caused to be erected, in front of the Durbar, a polo 
upwards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteon ropes ; and ort 
tho top of the pole is a largo lantern, which thoy call Akásdiah." Tts light 
is seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to tho imperial camp, and 
helps them to find their tents. In former times, before the lamp was erected, 
the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find the road. 

In this department, Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other troops, aro employed. 
The allowanco of a foot soldicr never exceods 2400, and is never less than 
80 dams. 


ATN 19. 
TILL ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY. 

The Shamsah? of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God directly 
transfers to kings, without the assistance of men ; and kings are fond of 
external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine glory. 
I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

1. The Aurang, or throne, is made of several forms; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, ke. 2. The Chalr, 
or umbrella, is adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there aro 
never less than seven. 3. The Sdbdn is of an oval form, a yard in length, 
and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade, and 
ornamented with precious stones. One of the attendants holds it, to keep 
off the rays of the sun. It is also called Aftáhgfr. 4. The Kaukabah, of 
which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 

These four msiguia are only used by kings. 

5. The "ion, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than five 
of these are carried along with the Qur,* wrapped up in scarlet cloth bags. 
On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6. The Chatrfdg, a 
kind of Alam, but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of Thibetan 
yaks. 7. The Tumantóg is like the Chatrtég, but longer. Both insignia are 
flags of tho highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon great noblos 
only. 8. The Z/«ndé is an Indian flag. "The Qur necessarily contains a 
flay of cach kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the Naggárahkhánah, I may mention, 
1. the Kuwargah, commonly called damámah ; there aro eighteon pair of 


3 Krom Adds sky, and diah lamp. At night, these pietures are illuminated. 
The Akásdiyah is also mentioned by ? Vide the plates. 
Bernier. * The Qer is a collection of flags, arms, 
? Shamsah is a picture of the sun affixed and other insignia, which follow the king 


to the gatesor walls of the palaces of kings. Wherever he goes. 
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them more or less; and they give a deep sound. 2. The naggdrah, twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. The duhul, of which four are used. 4. The Awrand’ is 
made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals: and they never blow fewer 
than four. 5. The surná of the Versian and Indian kinds; they blow nino 
together. 6. The zafír, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds; they 
blow some of each kind. 7. The sing is of brass, and made in the form of a 
cows horn ; they blow two together. 8. The sanj, or cymbal, of which three 
pair are used. 

Formerly the band played four gharis before the commencement of the 
night, aud likewiso four gharís beforo daybreak; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his aseent, and the second time at dawn. 
One gharí before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the surná, and 
wake up those that are asleep; and one ghari after sun rise, they play a 
short prelude, when they beat the kuwargah a little, whereupon they blow 
the karaná, the nafir, and the other instruments, without, however, making 
use of the naqgárah; after a little pause the surnás are blown again, the 
time of the music being indicated by the nafirs. One hour later the naqqarahs 
commence, When all musicians raise “the auspicious strain.” After this 
they go through the following seven performances. 1. The Murseli, which 
is the name of a tune played by tho ursi? ; and afterwards the barddsht, 
which consists likewise of certain tunes, played by the whole band. This is 
followed by a pianissimo, and a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo ; 
2. Tho playing of tho four tunes, called láti, iblidáí, shiri, qalundurt 
nigar qatrah} or nukhid gatrah, which occupies an hour. 3. The playing of 
tho old Khwáriznito tunes. Of these his Maiesty has composed more than 
two hundred, which are the delight of young and old, especially the tunes 
Jalúlsháhí, Mahanitr kárkat (2), and the Naurózi 4. The swelling play ofthe 
cymbals. 6. The playing of Bú miydn daur. 6. The passing into the tunes 
azfar, also called rák í bálá, after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwáriz- 
mito tunes, played by the Mursi, after which ho passes into the marsali; he 
then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the whole 
band strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful sentences 
and pocins. This also lasts for an hour. Afterwards tho surna-players 
perform for another hour, when the wholo comes to a proper conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of tho science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in performing, 
especially on the naqqárah. 


" Or Karraná. remain so. Perhaps the words shirdzt 
. 9 . Fá . .  ϱ 3 

Probably blessings on his Majesty. gælandarí, “a hermit of Shiraz,” belong 

Several of these names of melodies to each other. Nigar qalrah means, 


are unclear, and will in all probability behold the tear. 
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Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other troops are employed in this department. 
The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340, and is not less than 
74 dáms. 


ATN 20. 
TILE ROYAL SEATS. 


Seals aro used in the three’ branches of the Government; in fact every 
man requires them in his transactions.2 In tho beginning of the present 
reign, Mauláná Maqcád, tho seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of stcol, in the r/g character, the name of his Majesty and those of his 
illustrious ancestors up to Tímúrlang ; aud afterwards he cut another similar 
seal, in the nasta'liq character, only with his Majesty's name. For judicial 
transactions a second kind of seal was mado, mihrdbi in form, which had the 
following verse round the name of his Majesty— 

Rásti müjib í riza d khuddst, kas nadidam kth qum shud az rah í rast. 

í Vprightness is the means of pleasing God; I never saw any ono lost in 
the straight road.” 

Tamkin made a new seal of the second kind; and afterwards Manláná ' Alí 
Ahmad of Dihli improved both. The round small seal goes by the (chagatai) 
name of Uzuk, and is used for furmán í sabtís ;* and the large one, into which 
he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at first only used for letters 
to foreign kings, but now-a-days for both. For other orders a squaro seal is 
used, engraved with the words Alláhu Akbar, jalla jálálulu, whilst another 
of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters connected with the seraglio. 
For tho seals attached to farmans, another stamp is used of various forms. 

Of scal-engravers I shall mention 

1. Mauláná Maggúd of Herdt, one of tho servants of ILumáyün, who 
writes well the riqg@ and nasta'liq characters. Tho astrolabe, globes, and 
various Αμα) which he made, were much admired by people of experience. 


The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 


? Corresponding to the threefold divi- 
sion ol the Ata i Amari, 

2 The word muhur, a seal, means also 
a stump, and generally, the signature of 
a man. We sign documents, Orientals 
stamp their names to them. Sealing wax 
is rarely used on account of the climate ; 
a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of 
the //ié/d nut is preferred. 

° Vide note p. 30. 

* Vide the eleventh Aín of the second 
book. 

* Copyists take a piece à pasteboard 


of the same size as the paper on which 
they write. "Then they draw two parallel 
vertical lines, cach about an inch from 
the two vertical sides of the pasteboard. 
Along these lines they make small holes 
at equal intervals, and draw a string 
from the first hole at the left hand to the 
first hole of the right of the pasteboard. 
Similarly, the two second holes are joined, 
and so on, care being taken that the 
horizontal strings are parallel. Thisecon- 
trivance is called mistar, from satar, a 
line, : The copyist then puts the blank 
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2. Tumkínof Kabul. Το was educated in his native country, and brought 
his art to such a perfection, as to oxcite the jealousy of the preceding 
engraver, whom he surpassed in the nasta? lig. 

3. Mir Dost of Kábul. He cuts both the riqa’ and nasta'liq characters 
in cornelian. He does not como up to the preceding artists. His rigd’ is 
botter than his nasta'liq. He also understands assaying. 

4. Maulana Ibrdhim. In the art of cutting corneliaus ho is the pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancieut engravers ; and it 
is impossible to distinguish his r/qd! aud πανί from tha master pieces of 
the best calligraphers. He engraved the words wl jaldf, or the glorious 
ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5.  Mawulánd ' Ali Ahmad’ of Dihlí who, according to all calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as stcol-engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are taken as copies. His nasta'liq is charming; but he writes also other 
characters well. He learned the trade from his father Shaikh Husain, 
studied tho manner of Mauláná Maqqád, and eventually surpassed all. 


ATN 21. 
THE FARRASII KILANATI. 


His Majesty considers this department as an excellent dwelling-place, 

a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the ornament 

of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency as one of the insignia of a ruler, 

and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it, asa part of Divine 

worship. The department has been much improved, both in the quality 

and the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new fashions. 
J shall mention a few particulars as specimens for future enquirers. 

1. Tho Bérgah, when large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 
people. Tt takes a thousand farráshes a week to erect it with the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. If 
plain, (7. e., without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments, ) a bárgáh costs 10,000 
Rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is unlimited. 
The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plain one. 2. The 
Chauben ráwatí is raised on ten pillars. They go alittle into the ground, and 
aro of equal height, with the exception of two, whieh are a little higher, as 


sheets on the top of the mistar, and presses  ; Mizdin of Herat, in his Tabagát ! 
on them with the hands, when the strings | Akbari, mentions him among the contem- 
will leave marks on the paper sufticiently | poraneous Persian poets, and gives a few 
clear {ο prevent the writer from writing ; of his verses. 


erookedly. | 
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the cross beam rests upon them. The pillars have, above and below, a 
dasah, to keop them firm, and soveral rafters pass over tho dásahs and the 
crossboam, the whole being kept tightly together by clamps and bolts 
and nuts. The walls and the τους consist of mats. There is ono. door or 
two; and at the height of the lower dásahs thero is a raised platform. The 
inside is ornamented with brocado and velvet, and the outside with scarlet- 
sackcloth, tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The Dodshydnah manzil, or 
house of two stories, is raised upon eighteon pillars, six yards in height, 
which support a wooden platform; and into this, pillars of four cubits in 
length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an upper story. Tho inside 


aud outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. On tho march it is 
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used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also as a place of divine 
worship, where ho prays to the Sun; and hence the building resembles 
a man who strives after God without forgetting his worldly duties, whose 
one eye is directed to the solitude of puro devotion, and the other eye 
to the motlv sarái of the world. After the devotions are over, the women 
aro allowed to enter, to pay their compliments, and after them, outsiders. 
On journeys his Majosty inspects in this building the rations (of tho 
elephants, camels, &c.,) which is called jhardhah, or window. 4. The Zamindóz 
is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with ono, sometimes with two 
door poles; screens are also hung up within it, so as to form divisions. 
5. Tho ' Ajáibi consists of nine awnings on four pillars. Five of the awnings 
are square, and four tapering; sometimes they make it so as to contain ono 
division only, supported by a single polo. 6. The Mundal is composed of 
five awnings joined together, and is supported by four poles. Four of the 
awuings aro let down, so as to forir a private room; sometimes all four are 
drawn up, or one side only is left open. 7. Tho ACAR hambah consists of 
Seventeen awnings, sometimes separate, sometimes joined together; they 
are supported by eight poles. 8. The Khargáh is a folding tent mado in 
various ways; some with one, others with two doors. 9. Tho Shamyduah-awning 
is made of various size, but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The 
Qulandari has been deseribed.? 11. The Sardpardah was mado in former 
times of coarse canvass, but his Majesty has now caused it to bo made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The 
G'ulálbár, is a wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls 
of the Ahargah, with leather straps, so that it can bo folded together, 
when the camp breaks off. The guldlbdr is covered with red cloth, tied with 


tape. 


— 


1 A triangular piece of wood fixed into | the cross-beam, « support. 
the angle formed by the vertical beam aud ? Vide y. 40. 
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Carpets. 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures; he has appointed experienced workmen, who have 
produced many master-pieces. Tho carpets of Tran and "Túrán are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from Góshkán, Khizistan, 
Kirmán, and Sabazwar.’ All kinds of carpet weavers have settled here, and 
drive a flourishing trade. There are found in every town, especially iu 
Agrah, Fathpir, and Láhór. In the imperial workshops, single carpets are 
made 20 yas, 7 (assujes long, and 6 gaz, 113 /assájes broad, at à cost of 1810 
rupees, which those who are skilled in the business have valued at 2715 
rupees. 

Zakyahnamads, or woolen coverlets, are brought from Kábul and Persia, 
but are also made in this country. 

It would take up too much time to describe tho Jdjems, shatrinjis, 


baluchis, and the fino mats which look as if woven with silk. 


AYN 22. 
ΤΠΕ ABDAR KILANAH. 


His Majesty calls this source of life “the water of immortality,” and 
has committed the care of this department to proper persons. Ho does not 
drink much, but pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and on 
travels, ho drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are stationed 
on tho banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. When 
the court was at the capital Xgrah and in Fathpúr, the water came from the 
district of Sárún ;* but now? that his Majesty isin the Panjab, the water is 
brought from Iardwár. For the cooking of the food, rain water or water 
taken from the Jamnah and the Chanab is used, mixed with a little Ganges 
water. On journeys and hunting parties his Majesty, from his predilection 
for good water, appoints experienced men as water-tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used hy 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of Joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops through, 


* Goshkdn, or Jóshagún, a town in cities of the Persian. province Khurásán, 
Tráq i "Ajamí, half way between Káshán between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Cas- 
and Iefahán. Khúzistán is the Persian pian Sea, l l 
province of which Shushtar, or Shustar, 2 The nearest station on the Ganges 
is the capital; the ancient Susiana. from Agrah. 

Kirfhan is the capital of the Persian 3 A. D. 1596, Asin 1586 Fathpúr had 


ceased to bethe eapital, Akbar reside 


province Kirman, which borders on Balú- ci 
mostly in the Panjab. 


chistán.  Sabzwar is one of the chief 
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they boil it, clean it, and let it crystalize. One sér of water is then put into 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Thon two and a half sérs of saltpotro are thrown into a vessel, togother with 
five sérs of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. ‘The 
price of saltpetre varies from Í to 4 mans per rupee. 

Since the thirticth year" of the Divine Era, when the imperial standards 
were erected in the Panjáb, snow and ice have come iuto use. leo is 
brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the district of 
Panhán, in the northern mountains, about forty-five fós from Láhór. Tho 
dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three sérs of ice being sold per 
rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ico is brought by water, next 
when by. carriages, and least when by bearers. The inhabitants of tho 
mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing from 25 to 30 seers, 
at tho rate of 5 dams. If they have to bring it very far, it costs 24 d. 17 J. 
if the distanco be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of tho ten boats employed for tho transport of ice, ono arrives daily 
at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ive bundles contain 
from six to twelvo sérs, according to the temperature. A carriage brings 
two loads. Thero are fourteen stages, whero the horses are changed; and 
besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sérs arrive daily. 
By this kind of transport, a sér of ico costs in winter 3 d. 21 /.; during the 
rains 14 d. 20 j. ; in the intermediate time 9 d. 213 7. ; and in the average“ 
54d.153j. Ifitis brought by bearers, twenty-eight mon are required. for 
the fourteen stages. They bring every day ouo load, containing four parcels. 
In the beginning of the year the ice costs 5 d. 19} j; in the middle 16 4. 
25 ].: and in the end 19 d. 153 j., per sér ; in the average? 83 d. 

All ranks uso ico in summer; the nobles use it throughout the whole 


year. 


ATN 93. 
TIE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 


His Majesty oven extends his attention to this department, and has given 
many wiso regulations for it; nor can a reason be given why ho should not 
do so, as the equilibrium of man's nature, the strength of the body, the 


7 A. D. 1586. may be compared to the prices of the, 
2 The text has sardsard, which may present age. Here, in Calcutta, one sér 
mean /Ae average ; but the price given of American ice costs two annus, Ör g 
E d ΄ κ) . 
by Abulfazl is not an average. The rüpee, i. Ca ^? = 6 dims of Akbar. 


charges for ice, at the time of Akbar, 
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capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and tho acquisition of 
worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately on propet caro being 
shewn for appropriate food. This knowledge distinguishes man from beasts, 
with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, he stands upon the same 
level. If his Majosty did not possess so lofty a mind, so comprehensive an 
understanding, so universal a kindness, he would have chosen the path of 
solitude, and given up sleep and food altogether; and oven now, when he 
has taken upon himself the temporal and spiritual leadership of the people, 
the question, ** What dinner has been prepared to-day ?” never passes over his 
tongue. In the course of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and 
leavos off before he is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this 
meal, but tho servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of 
an hour, after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. 
Tho food allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken 
frum the kitchen in the morning, and goos on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this department ; 
and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform well 
whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by the Prime 
Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the affairs of the 
stato, but especially this important department. Notwithstanding all this, 
his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the servants. He appoints : 
zealous and siueero man as Mir Bakáwal, or Master of the Kitchen, upon 
whose insight the success of the department depends, and gives him several 
upright persons as assistants. There are also treasurers for the cash and 
the stores, several tasters, and a clever writer. Cooks from all countries 
prepare a great variety of dishes of all kinds of grains, greens, meats ; also 
vily, sweet and spicy dishes. Every day such dishes are prepared as the 
nobles can scarcely command at their feasts, from which you may infer how 
exquisite the dishos are which are prepared. for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount; the money bags and the door of the store- 
house being sealed with the seals of the Mír Bakawal and the writer; and 
every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, tho 
receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered under 
the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter, the Ducda 
4 buyútát' and the Mír Bakdical, collect whatever they think will be necessary ; 
e. g., Sub’hdds rice from Bharáij, Déwzirah rico from Gwáliár, Jinjin rice from 
Rájórí and Nimlah, gh from {Πρ Firizah; ducks,' water-fowls, and 
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i Superintendent of the stores, workshops, dc. 
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certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns are always kept. Tho sheep, 
goats, berberics, fowls, dueks, &e., are fattened by the cooks; fowls are 
never kept longer than a month. Tho slaughter-houso is without the city or 
the camp, in the neighbourhood of rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, 
when itis sont to the kitchen in-sacks scaled by the cooks. There it is 
again washed, and thrown into the pots. Tho water-carricrs pour the water 
out of their leather bags into carthen vossels, the mouths of which are 
covered with pieces of cloth, and sealed up; and the water is left to settle 
before itis used. A place is also told off as a kitchen garden, that there 
may be a continual supply of fresh greens. The Mir Bakáwal and the 
writer determine tho price of every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule ; 
and they sign tho day-book, the estimates, the receipts for transfers, tho list 
of wages of the servants, &c., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, 
idle talkers, unknown persons are never employed; no one is entertained 
Without security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthen-ware ; some of the dishes being in charge of cach of the Sub- 
Bakáwals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
ont, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garmeuts, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out; the cook and the 
Bakawal taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Bakáwal, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in. red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. Tho Mir Bakawal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels aud 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bakáwal, that none 
of the dishes may bo changed. The dishes are carried by the Dakáwals, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebearers precede aud follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
sond at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the Bakáwal, 
various kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, aud small stands 
containing plates of piekles, frosh ginger, limes, and various greens. "The 
servants of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the 
ground, and arrange the dishes; and when after some time his Majesty 
commences to dino, the tablo servants sit opposite him in attendance : first, 
tho share of the derwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. Aftor ho has dined, ho prostrates himself in prayer. Tho Mir 
Bakawal is always in attondanco. The dishes aro taken away according to 
the above list. Some victuals aro also kept half ready, should they be called 
for. 
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The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, Ke., 
once; Whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new ones. 


ATN 24. 
RECIPES FOR DISHES. 


There are many dishes, but the description is difficult. 1 shall give 
somo particulars. Cooked victuals may he arranged under three heads, 
first, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days çúfiyánah ; secondly, 
such in which meat and rice, ἅς, are used; thirdly, meats with spices. I 
shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

First, 1. Zard birinj. 10s. of rice; 58. of sugarcandy ; 335. of ghi; 
„sins, almonds, and pistachios, $5. of euch ; } s. of salt; 48. of fresh ginger ; 
1} dims satfron, 2} misqáls of cinnamon, This will make four ordinary dishes. 
Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even. without any : and instead 
of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with meat and salt 
2. Ahushkuh. 10 a. rice; ὁ s. salt; but it is made in different ways. This will 
likewise give four dishes. One maund of Deéwztreh paddy yields 25 s. of 
rice, of which 17 sérs make a full pot; jinjin rice yields 22 sérs. 3. A" hier, 
Rice, split dal, and g'hí 5 s. of each; 4 s. salt: this gives seven dishes. 
4. Shirbirinj. 10 s., milk 1 a. rice; 1 s. sugarcandy 1 1 d. salt: this gives five 
full dishes. δ. Phal. 10 s. of wheat ground, of which one-third will be 
lost; half of that quantity of ghi; 10 misqáls of pepper; 4 m. cinnamon ; 
31. cloves and cardamums; } s. salt; some add milk and sweetmeats ; 
this gives four dishes. 6. (444. 10 s. of wheat-flour, made into a 
paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 s. fino paste. This is mixed with 
spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 1 s. g'hí; 1 s. ouions; 
saffron, cardamums, and cloves, 3 d. of cach; cinnamon, round pepper, and 

oriandor seed, 1 d. of each; fresh ginger, salt ὃ d. of each: this gives {wo 
dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Badinjdn, 10 s. rico; 13 s. g'hí; 33 s. onions; 
15. ginger and lime juico; pepper and coriander seed, 5 m. of each ; cloves, 
cardamums, and assafætida, each $ m. This gives six dishes. 8. Pahit. For 
ton sérs of dal, or vetches, or gram, or skinned lentils, &e., take 24 a, 
g'hi; 4 s. of salt and fresh ginger; 2 m. cuminseed; 1} m. assafætida : 
this yields fifteen dishes. It is mostly eaten with Ahushkah. 9. Sago It is 
made of spinach, and other greens, and is ono of the most pleasant dishes. 
10 s. spinach, fennel, &c., 13 s. ghi; 1 s. onions; às. fresh ginger; δὲ m. 
of pepper; 3 m. of cardamums and cloves: this gives six dishes. 10. ή. 
Flour, sugarcandy, ghi, 10 s. of each, which will give fifteen dishes: it is 
eaten in various ways. 
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There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which Í cannot 
here describe. 

Secondly, 1. Qabile. 10 s. rico; 7 s. meat; δὲ s ghí; 1 s. gram 
skinned; 2 s. onions; á s. salt; 4 s. fresh ginger ; ciunamon, round pepper, - 
euminseed, of each 1 4.; eardumums and cloves, 4 d. of each; some add 
almonds and raisins: this gives five dishes. 2. Duzdbiryán. 10 s. vice, 33 a. 
ghi; 10s. meat; 14. salt: this gives five dishes. 3. Quah Palio. Rico 
and meat as in the preceding; +s. g'hí; 14. peeled gram; 2 s. onions ; 
+6. salt; bs. frosh ginger, and popper; cuminseed, cardamums and cloves, 
| d. of each : this gives five dishes. 4. Shullah. 10 a. meat, 33 s. rico; 28. ghi; 
| s. gram: 2 á. onions; 4 8. salt, 1 s. fresh ginger; 2 d. garlic, and round 
pepper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloves, 1 d., of each: this gives six dishes. 
5. „Bughrá. 10 s. meat; 3 s. flour; 115. ghi, 1 5. gram; 13 s. vinegar; 1 s. 
sugarcandy; onions, carrots, beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger, 4 s. of 
each; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminsecd, 1 d. of each; 2 d. cinnamon ; 
8 m. round pepper: this gives twelve dishes. 6. Qimah Shirba. 10 s. 
meat; | s. rice; 1 s.g'hí; Í s. gram, and the rest as in the Shullah: 
this gives ten full dishes. 7. Marisah. 10 s. meat; 5 s. crushed whoat ; 
25. ghi; Js. salt; 2 d. cinnamon: this gives five dishes. 8. Aashk. 10 s. 
meat; 5 s. crushed wheat; 3 s. whi; 1 s gram; 4 s. salt; 1l a. 
onions ; 3s. ginger; 1 d. cinnamon; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuninsecd, 
9 μι. of cach: this gives tive dishes. 9. Malim. The meat, wheat, gram, 
spices, and saffron, as in the preceding ; 1 8. gi; turnips, carrots, spinach, 
fennel, 1 s. of each: this gives ten dishes. 10. Qufdb, which the people of 
Ilindústán call sanbúsah. This is made several ways. 108. meat; 4 s. flour ; 
2s. ghi; 1s. onions; $s. fresh ginger; 3 s. salt; 2 d. pepper and coriander 
seed; cardamum, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each; ls. of summag. This 
can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdly, 1. Biryán. For a whole Dashmandi sheep, take 2 s. salt; 1 s. 
ghi; 2 m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : itis made in various ways. 
2. Yakhni. For 10 s. meat, take 1 s. onions, aud j s. salt. 8. Yulmah. 
A sheep is scalded in water till all the hair comes off; it is then prepared 
like yakhnt, or any other way; but a lamb, ora kid, is more preferable. 
4. Waubáb is of various kinds. 10 s. meat; 4 s. g'hí; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, } s. of euch; Guminsced, coriander seed, pepper, cardamums 
cloves, 14 d. of each. ó. Musamman. They take all the bones out of a fowl 
through the neck, the fowl remaining whole, i s. minced meat, 3 s. g'hí; 
5 eggs ; 14. onions ; 10 m. coriander ; 10 m. fresh ginger ; ó m. salt; 3 m. round 
pepper ; 4 in. saffron ; itis prepared asthe preceding. 6. Dupiydzah. 10 8. meat, 
middling fat; 25. ghi; 2 s. onions; 4 s. salt; b ο. fresh pepper; cuminsced, 
coriander seod, cardamums, cloves, 1 d. of cach; 2 d. peppor: this will give 
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five dishes. 7. Mutanjanah sheep. 10 s. meat, middling fat; 2 s. ghi; 3 s. 
gram ; 1s. gingor ; 1 d. cuminseed ; round pepper, cloves, cardamuns, corian- 
der seed 2 d. of each; this will give seven dishes full. It is also made of fowl 
and fish. 8. Dampukht. 10 a. meat; 2 s. ghi; ls. onions; 11 m. fresh ginger ; 
10 m. peppor; 2 d. cloves ; 2 d.cardamums. 9. Qalyah. 10 5. meat; 9 s. 
phí; 1 s. onions; 2 d. pepper; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. each; } s. salt: 
this will give eight dishes. In preparing galyah, the meat is minced, and 
the gravy rather thick, in opposition to tho mutanjanah. Hero in Hindustan 
they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malyhúbah 10 s. meat; 10 s. curds; 1 8, 
ghi; 1s. onions, ἆ s. ginger; ó d. cloves: this will give ten dishes. 


AIN 25. 
OF BREAD. 


This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There isa large kind, baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. flour; 5 s. milk; 115. @hi; $4. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The ¿Ain kiud is baked on an iron plate. One sér will give fifteen, or even 
more. ‘There are various ways of making it: one kind is called chapati, 
which is sometimes made of Ahushkah; it tastes very well, when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield 1 m. 
of fiue flour; 2 s. coarsely pounded flour; and the rest bran; if this degree 
of fineness bo not required, the proportions are altered. 


ΑΥ͂Ν 26. 
TILK DAYS OF ABSTINENCE, (Gúiiyánah.') 

His Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food aro obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and londing a ready hand in killing and eating them; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in tho prevention of cruelty, but makes 
hinself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the world 
on his shoulders, he would at onco totally abstain from meat; and now, it 1s 
his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little to the spirit 
of the ago. His Maj esty abstained from meat for some time on Fridays, and 
thon on Sundays ; now on the first day of every solar month, on Sundays, on 
solur and lunar oclipsos, on days between two fasts, on the Mondays of the 


t Living according to the manner of the Súfis. 
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month of Rajab,* on the feast-day of every solar month, during the whole 
month of Farwardin,’? and during tho month, in which his Majesty was born, 
ez, the month of Abán. Again, when the number of fast days of tho month 
of Abán had become equal to tho number of years his Majesty had lived, some 
days of the month of Azar also were kept as fasts. At present tho fast extends 
over the whole month. Theso fast days, however, from pious motives, aro 
annually increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they 
keep the longer ono, and transfer tho smaller by distributing its days 
over other months. Whenever long fasts are ended, tho first dishes of meat 
come dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makáni, next from the other 
bégums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, ahadís, and other military, are employed. 


The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 100 dáns. 


ΛΙΝ 27. 
STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 
Tho prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons; but L shall give here the average prices for the information 
of future enquirers. 


al. The spring harvest. 


Wheat, Per MAR. 124. Linseed, — per man, ...... 10 4. 
Kabul gram, do. .......... 16 4. Salllower (carthamus), do... — 84. 
Black gram, do. ......... δα. Fenugreek, do .......... . 10 d. 
Lentils, do. 4 mE se δα lesa dosese(x x x ERees “Ord. 
Barley, do. .............. 84. Mustardseed, do. ........ 12 d. 
Μος dos se  6d. Kówú, a. TA 


B. The autumnal harvest. 


Mushkin paddy, per man, .. 110 d. Déwzirah rice, do. ........ 90d. 


Sádah paddy, do....... eo. 100 d. Jinjin rice, do...... $E ne DU. 
Suk'hdás rice, do. ......... 1004. Dakah (?) rice, do. ........ 504. 
Dünahparsád rice, do. ...... 904. Zirht rico, do. ............. 40d. 
Sámzírah rice, do. ...... .. 90d. Báthí rice, do............. 20d. 


Shakarchini rico, do. ...... 904. Mung (black gram) do. .... 18 4. 


3 Akhat was born on the fifth of Rajab members of the Divine Faith fasted 


A. H. 949, a Sunday, This corresponds likewise during the month of their birth. 
to the 15th October, 1542. The Mondays ? February—March ; vide the first Xin 
of the month of Rajab were observed as of the third book ; Abán corresponds to 
fasts, because the Sundays had been in- — October—November. 


cluded in the list of fast days. The 
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Mash(akindof votch) per man, 16 d. Lahdarah, do............. 84. 


Mot’h (do.), do. .......... 194. Kódram, ἆο............... 1 d. 
White sesame, do. ........ 20:9... IG NOs £u cause me s 7 d. 
Black sesamo, do.. ......... 19 d. Shamákh(llind.Sáneank),do. 6 d. 


Lóbiyá (a king of bean), do. 124. Gal (Hind. η), do,.... 84. 
Juwárí (a kind of millet), do. 104. Millet (Hind. ehinah), do. .. 8d. 


Ming dál, permam,........ 18d. Lentils, per man, .... eese 16 d. 
Nukhúd dál,do. .......... 161 d. Mót'h dal, do. ............ 12 d. 
Wheat flour, per man, ...... 29 d. Nukhúd flour, per man, 22 d. 
Do, coarse, do. cece eee. 154. Barley flour, do... ... 11 4. 
C. Vegetables, 
Fennel, per man, ossosa 10 4. Garlic flowers, per sér, l d. 
A PINON UO. nes uae ο ο 104. Upalhák, (from Kashmir) do. 1 4. 
πα ο ο... 40d. Jith, do. ................ 3 d. 
Οσο 6d. Ginger, do. .............. 21 d. 
Gv I0) oo uico da a sana AU uL. ol ο USE e 1 d. 
Turnipss dos ο 21 d. Kachnárbuds, do. ....... ld. 
Cabbage, per sér, ..... PE 1 d. Chúká (sorrel), do. ........ 1 d. 
Kankachhú, from Kashmír,do. 44. Bathwah, ἆο..,............ Fd 
Dunwrétú, do. ............ 2d. Ratsaká, do. ............ l a. 
Shaqáqul (wild carrot), do... 894. Chaulái, do............... 3 d. 
D. Living animals and meats. 
Dáshmandí sheep, per head,.. 63 R. Duck, per heady... cc eevee. . IR. 
Afghan sheep, 1st kind, do. "2 R. Tughdarí (bustard), do. .... 204. 
Do., 2d kind, do. .......... 15 R. Kulang (heron), do. ...... 20 d. 
Do., 3d kind, do. .......... 1} A. Jarz (a kind of bustard), do. 18 d. 
Kashmir sheep, do. ........ 1i A. Durráj (black patridge), do. 3 d. 
Hindustani sheep, do. ...... 13 R. Kabg, (partridge), do...... 20 d. 
Darbarí goat, 1st kind, do... 1 ÆR. Búdanah, do. ............ 1 d. 
Do., 2d kind, do. .......... 3 R. Lawah, ἆο............... 1 4. 
Mutton, per man, .......... 65 d. Karwának(stonecurlew), do. 30.4. 
CORT dU» as 54 d. Fákhtah,(vingdove),do..... — 14. 
Geoso, per λεαά,............ 20 d. 
E. Butter, Sugar, se. 

Ghi, per man, ............ 105 d. Refined sugar, per sér, .... 6d. 
Oil, do. ...... TEE 80d. White sugar candy, do..... ὃς d. 
Milk, Oe: aceite des vs eodd 25 d. Whito sugar, per man, .... 128 d. 


Curds, ἆο................. 184. Brown sugar, do. 56 d. 
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F. Spices. 
Saffron, per sér,............ 400 d. Aniseed, per sér, ........... 2d. 
Cloves, doc caca eee wd ... 60d. Turmorie (Hind. kaldi) do... 10 d. 
Cardamums, do. .......... 52d. Coriander seed, do......... 84, 
Round pepper, do. ........ 174. Siyáhdánah(IInd.£alawnjt)do. 13 d. 
Long pepper, do. .......... 164. Assafetida, do. .......... 24. 
Dry ginger, do............. 4d. Sweet fennel, do........... 1d. 
Fresh do., do. ............ 2$ d. Cinnamon, do............. 40d. 
Cummin scod,do. .......... 2d. Salt, per man, 0 16d. 


GC. Pickles. 


Sour limes, per sér, ..... Se. δὰ. Pickled quinces, persér,.... — 94d. 
Lemon-juice, do. .......... 5d. Do. garlie, ἦἶθ.....ννννννν. d. 


Wine vinegar, **777* η... esee 
Sugarcano vinegar, do. .... — 1d. Do. bádinján (egg-plant,) do. 


SS KS — kae m 
= 


Pickled ashtarghár, do. .... | 84. Do. raisins & munaqqa, do. d. 
Mangoes in oil, do. ........ 2d. Do. kachnár, do. ........ d. 
e } ) 
Do. in vinegar, do. ....... . 2d. Do. peaches, do........... 1 d. 
e 7 ) 
Lemons in oil, do. ....... ... 24d. Do. sahajnah(horse-raddish), 1 d. 
Do. in vinegar, do. ........ | 24. Do. karilbuds (capparis), do. ἐφ 
o ? H 2 
Do. in salt, do. ............ 11 d. Do. karilberries, do. ..... e ww. 
Do. inlemon-juice,do. . .. ων. 3d. Do. súran, do. ων ενω κών ων d. 
Pickled ginger,............ 25d Do. mustard, ........... ' d. 
Adarshákh, do............. 2} d. Do. tori (a kind of cucumber, ) d. 


Turnips in vinegar, do. .... 14. Do. cucumbers, do......... 
Pickled carrots, do. ........ — 14. Do. bádrang, (gourd) do. .. 


Do. bamboo, do. .......... 4d. Do. káthálú, do. ........ 


Do. apples, do............. 8d Do. raddishes, do. ........ 


Boom dues gue ιο εὖ Eo má 
S 


AIN 28. 
THE FRUITERY. 

His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of [ran and 
Turan have, therefore, settled here, aud the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent ; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomogranates, 
&e., are everywhere to bofound. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, Qandahár, 
and Kashmir, loads of fruits are imported ; throughout tho whole year the stores 
of the dealers are full, and the bázárs well supplied. Muskmelons come in 
season, in Tlindústán, in the month of Farwardin (February—March), and 
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aro plenty in Urdibihisht (March—April). They aro delicious, tendor, opening, 
sweet smolling, espocially the kinds called. náshpátí, babdshaikhi, "alishért, 
alchah, barg í nai, did i chirágh, §c. hoy continue in season for two months 
longer. In the boginning of Shartwar, (August) they come from Kashmír, and 
before thoy are out of season, plenty are brought from Kábul; during tho 
month of Azar (Novombor) they are imported by the caravans from 
Dadakhshán, and continue to be had during Dai ( December.) When thoy aro 
in season in Zábulistán, good ones are also obtainable in the Panjab ; and in 
Bhakkar and its vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the 
forty cold days of winter. Various kinds of grapes are hore to be had from 
Khurdád (May) to Amurddd (J uly), whilst the markets are stocked with 
Kashmir grapes during Shahriwar. Eight sérs of grapes sell in Kashmír 
at one dám, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The 
Kashmirians bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very 
curious. From Mihr (September) till Urdibihisht grapos come from Kabul, to- 
gethor with cherries,? which his Majesty calls shdhdli, seedless pomegranates, 
apples, poars, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girdálús, and álúchas, &c., 
many of which fruits grow also in Ilindástán. From Samarqand even they 
bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishos to take wine, opium, or kéknar (ho calls 
tho latter sabras), the servants in charge placo before him stands of fruits ; 
fo cats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degroo of exccllonce : melons of tho first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of tho second, with two lines; and so on. 

In this department Mansabdárs, Ahadís, and other soldiers are employed ; 
the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices, of various fruits. 

A. Turáni Fruits. 
Arhang? melons, 1st quality, @ 24 R. Kábul and European apples, 5 to 


Do., 2nd and 3rd do., @ 1 to 23 R. μμ veges eei xb 
Kábul melons, Ist do., @ 1 tol} R. Kashmir grapes, per man,.... 108 d. 


Do., 2d do., @ 2 to ...... ....1 R. Dates, per sér, ..............10 
Do., 3rd do., (9 & to ........ i R. Raisins, ἆο................. 9 d. 
Samarqand apples, 7 to 15 for 1 R.  Xbjósh (large raisins), do..... 9 d. 
: Quinces, 10 to 30 for ........ 1 R. Plums, do, ....... a A. 


Guavas, 10 to 100 for ........1 R. Khübání(driod apricots),per sér, 8 4. 
Pomegranates, per man, 64 to 15 R.  Qandahárdry grapes, do, .. 74. 


* The original has a word &élés, which It may be cerasus. 
is not to be found in our dictionaries. 2 A town in Badakhahán. 
a 
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1 d. 
Jujuhes, do. ...... cece eee Ob A 
Almonds, without the shell, do. 28 d. 
Do., with do., do. .......... 11 d. 
Pistachios, do. ............ 9d. 


Kies, per sér 
m αυ AA I I LL AL) 


Munaqqa, do. 


Chilghüzah nuts, per sér, .... Sd 
Sinjid (jujubes), do......... 63d. 
Pistachios, do. .......... ας. 6d. 
Jauz (nuts), do............. 18 d 


Filberts, do. .......... zs. Wd. 
Hazel nuts, do. ............ 23d. 


" B. The sweet fruits of THindustan. 


Mangoes, per hundred, up to . 40 d. 


Pineapples, one for ........ 44d. 
Oranges, two for ...... ‘ I d. 
Sugarcanos, two for........ ld. 
Jackfruits, two for „....... 1d. 
Plantains, do. ............ 1d. 
Bor, per κέ}; eve rs 2d. 
Pomegranates, per man, 80 to 100 d. 
Guavas, twofor...... so να 
08: LL ea psa ο. 1 d. 
Mulberry, do............... 2d 
Custard apples, one for .... 1d. 
Melons, per man, .......... 40d 
Water melons, one. ..... 2 to 10 d. 
K’hirni, per sér,..... mm Aih 
Mahuwá, do. ........ Pau. dod 
Dep ul, do. «sesso xs 4 dí 
Téndi, do.............. 8. 2d 


SIA ——— ———— * 
Dates, per sér, ............ 4d. 
Augühal, ........... ore d 
Dolá, dos. ow ER RO d. 
Cul ο ον ας i 
Bholsart, per sér, .......... 4d. 
Tarkul, two for............ 14. 
Paniálah, per sér, .......... 2d. 
Lahsaurah, do. ............ 14. 
Gumbhi, do. .......-....,.. 44 
Karahri,..... cee cee eee eee 4d. 
ΕΤ a SR * 
Bangah, two for .......... ld. 
Gúlar, per sér, ............ 2d. 
Pitt (Oz νο ντ ο 
Barautah, ......... m τ 
ρωσ ο ο BLU, 


Mulberries and gúlars are in season during spring; pine apples, oranges, 


sugarcane, bérs, úsirás, bhólsarís, gumbhis, dép hals during winter; jackfruits, 


tarkuls, figs, melons, lahsauras, karahris, mahuwás, téndús, pilus, barautahs, 


during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delas, gúlahs, pomegranates, 


guavas, waterme.ons, paniálas, bangahs, k'hirnis, piyárs, during the rains. 


C. Dried Fruits. 


Cocoanuts, one for ........ 44. 
Dry Dates, per sér, ........ 6 d. 
Walnuts, do. ........ TE. 
Chiraunchí, do. ........... . 4d. 


Mak'háná, per 8er,.......... 4 d. 
Süpyári, do. ........... Se. 84. 
Kaulgattah, do. .......... 2d. 


Dates, walnuts, chiraunchis, and kaulgattahs are in season during 
summer, and cocoanuts, mak'hánás and supyárís, during winter. 


> The original says that custard apples 
are to be had throughout the whole year. 


This seems a mistake of the MSS. The 
remark suits the next fruit (melons). 


* The Original does not mention the price. 
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D. Vegetables. 
Palwal, per δέ»,............ 2d. Kachálü, per ser, ........... 2d 
Gourd, ono..... ees, 24. Chachinda, do. .......... "EE 
Bádinján, per sér, ... 14 d. Suran, ἆο.................. 1 
Turai, do... ............s. LE dad. Carrots, do. .............. Ld 
Kandúrí, do. .............. 14d. Sing’hérah, do. ............. ó 
Send do: nn Balak, do: rn 2a. 
Beth; do. a λα Pindálú, sr 3 
Kaila, do. as Led. SOM eee dE wad ο. * 
Kakürah, ἆο............... lid. Kaséré ἆο.................. ὃ ὦ 


Súrans and scálís are in season during summer ; palwals, gourds, turais, 


e 
. 
L] 
e. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


kachálús, chachíndás, kandürís, sénbs, pét'hs, karilahs, kakürahs, and 
sing'hárahs during the rains; and carrots, sálaks, pindálüs, aud kaserus, 
during winter.  Bádinjáus are to be had throughout the year. 
E. Sour Fruits. 

Limes; four opio a To X ROB sex ce SEE EEXS x 
Amalbét, do. .............. 14. Bijaurá, one for............ 84 
Galgal, two up to ........ Ld Anwlah, per sér, s.c... 2d 

Limes and ánwlahs are to be had in summer, the others during the 
rains. 
F. Fruits somewhat acid. : 
Ambili, per sér, ............ 2d. Kait, fourupto............ Τη 
Badhal, one for............ 1d. Wank, .................. 


Kamrak, four up to........ 1d. Pákar per sér, ............ aih 
Narangi, two up to ........ Id. Karná, one for ............ 14 
Mountain grapes, ........ T © Tab 2s eee » 


Jaman, per sér, ......ν..... ld. Jaubhirí, five up to ........ 14. 
I'hálsah,4l0. 4 devesveaxes rn ed ~ 
Karaundá, do. ............ 14. 


Kamraks and nárangís are in season during winter; ambilis, badhals, 
mouutain-grapes, p'hálsas, labhiras, during summer; and Κας, pákars, 
karnás, jámans, karaundás, jhanbhiris, during tho razas. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

The Mangoe. The Persians call this fruit Naghsak, as appears irom a 
verse of A'Ausrau.* This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste; and soine 
of the gourmands of Taran and Irán place it above muskmelons and grap =. 


| Vide the fourth note on p. 75 of my | text edition. 
* The Original does not mention the price. 
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In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a. melon, and 
weighs oven one sér and upwards. There aro green, yollow, red, variegated, 
sweet, and subacid mangoes. Tho tree looks well, especially when young ; 
it is larger than a nut tree, and its leaves resemble those of the willow, but are 
larger. The new leaves appear soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn; 
and look green and yellow, orango, peach-coloured, and bright red. The 
flower which opens in spring, resombles that of the vine, has a good smell, 
and looks very curious. About a month after the leaves have made their 
appearance, the fruit is sour, and is uscd for proserves and pickles. It 
improves the taste of galyahs (p. 61.) as long as the stone has not become hard. 
If a fruit gets injured whilst on the treo, its good smell will increase. Such 
mangoes are called Xórlás. The fruit is generally taken down when unripe, 
aud kept ina particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner aro much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to bo eaten 
during the rains; others commence in tho rainy season, and are ripe in the 
beginning of winter: the latter aro called Bhadiyyah. Some trees bloom 
and yield fruit the whole year; but this is rare. Others counnenee to ripen, 
although they look unripo; they must be quickly taken down; else tho 
sweetness would produco worms. Mangoes are to be found every where in 
India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Málwah, Khandésh, and the Dekhan. 
They are rarer,in the Panjab, where their cultivation has, however, increased, 
since his Majesty made Láhór his capital. A young tree will bear fruit aftor 
four years. Thoy put also milk and treacle round about the tree, which 
makes the fruits sweeter. Some trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and 
less in the next: others yield for one year no fruit at all. When peoplo cat 
a great deal of mangoes, they may promote digostion by partaking of milk 
with tho kernels of tho mangoo stones. The kernels of old stones are subacid, 
and taste well: when two or threo years old, they are used as medicine. 
If a half ripe mangoe, togothor with its stalk to a length of about two fingers, 
be taken from the tree, and the broken end of its stalk be closed with warm 
wax, and kept in butter, or honey, tho fruit will retain its taste for two or 
three months, whilst the colour will remain oven for a year. 

Pineapples’ are also called Avat’hal í Safari, or the jackfruits for travels, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels, and 
will yield fruits. ln colour und shape they resomble an oblong orango; 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe. Tho plant is about a yard long, and its 
leavos have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
Tho fruit forms at the end of tho stalk, and has a few loaves on its top. 
When tho fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, soparato them, and 


* Jahangir in his Memoirs (Loozuk i | that the pineapples, at his time, came from 
Jahángiri, ed. Sayyid Ahmad, p. 3,) states | the harbour towns held by the Portuguese 
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put them singly into the ground: they are the secdlings. Each plant bears 
only onco, and one fruit only. 

Oranges have the colour of saffron, and tho shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindústán. The tree resembles tho 
limo tree; its flower has a weak, but fino smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Λαϊελαξα”, is of various kinds; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can mako 
it flow out by pecking it; and it would break to picegs, if let fall. 
Sugarcane is either soft, or hard. "The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes usoful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool placo, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off piecos, a 
cubit and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them up 
with carth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. Constant 
irrigation is required. After seven or cight months it will come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, Ts 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various kinds of preparing 
it. One way is as follows. They pound Babúl bark, mixing it at the rate 
of ten sérs to ‘one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much water 
over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and put them 
into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From seven to ten 
days are required to produce fermentation. H is a sign of perfection, when 
it has a sweet, but astringent taste. When the liquor is to be strong, they 
again put to the mixturo some brown sugar, and sometimes even drugs and 
perfumes, as ambergis, camphor, &e. They let also meat dissolvo in it. 
This beverage when strained, may be used, but it is mostly employed for 
the preparation of arrack. 

They have several methods of distilling it; first, they put the abovo 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
invertod lids which are fastoned with clay. After pouring cold water on the 
lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm. As 
soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as arrack 
into tho cup. Secondly, they close the same vessol with an earthen pot, 
fastened in the same manner with clay, und fix to it two pipes, the freo ends 
of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold water. Tho 
vapour through the pipes will enter the jars, and condense. Thirdly, they 
fill an oarthen vessel with the above mentioned liquor, and fasten to it 
a large spoon with a hollow handle. Tho end of the handle they attach 
to a pipe, which leads into a jar. Tho vessel is covered with a lid, which is 
kept full with cold water. Tho arrack, when condensed, flows through the 
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spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when it is called Dudtashah, 
or twice burned. It is very strong. If you wet your hands with it, and 
hold them near the fire, tho spirit will burn in flames of ditforent colours, 
without injuring the hands. It is remarkable that when a vessol, containing 
arrack, is set on fire, you cannot put it out by any means; but if you cover 
the vessel, the fire gets at ouce extinguished. 

The Jack/rutt has the shape of a black pudding, looks groonish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water melon; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below tho ground aro swoctost. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that tho fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger, and has larger leaves. Tho flower, like tho fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits aro also taken down, when unripe. They then apply 
chalk, £c., when tho fruits will get ripe. 

The Plantain troo looks straight like a spear ; the leaves como out of the 
trunk thick and soft, and resemblo an unsewn plaited sleeve, but are much 
larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like a spindle, 
of a lilac colour; this isthe bud. The fruit consists of a cluster of seventy to 
eighty plantains. ‘In shape they resemble small cucumbets ; the peel is 
easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat many. There 
aro various kinds of plantains. Tho plant is every year cut down, and a 
stump only is left of it: if this is not dono, it will no longer bear fruit. "l'ho 
vulgar believe that the plantain tree yields camphor, but this is wrong ; 
for the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter explained, is a different tree, 
although it has the same name. ‘Lhey also say that pearls originate in plan- 
tain treos,—another statement upon wluch the light of truth does not shine. 

The Mahuvá tree resembles the mungoe tree; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called Gilaundah, yields an 
intoxicating liquor. I 

The #hdlsivé tree is large and handsome;' the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles jujubes. 

The Tarkul treo, and its fruit, resemble the cocoanut palm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes ont of a branch, they cut off its end, 
aud hang a vessel to it, to receive the out-flowing juico. The vessel will fill 
twice or three times a day. Tho juico is called tárt ; when fresh it is sweet ; 
when it is allowed to stand for somo timo, it turus subacid, and is inebriating. 

The Panidlah fruit resembles the Zarddli ; and its treo, the limo tree; 
the leaves are like those of the willow. Whon unripe, the fruit is greon ; 
and red, whon ripe. i 


The text has here a few words the | meaning of which 1 do not understand. 
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The Gumbhí has a stem the branches of which aro like creepers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the Αμάν, come from below the roots. 

The Tarrí forms at the root; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older, it grows larger according 
to the samo proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the water melon. 

The Píyár is like a small grape; brownish and sweet. Tho inside of 
the kernol is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food; it is called 
Chiraunji. Its tree is about a yard high. 

Tho Cocoanut is called by the Persians Jaus í Hindi; the tree resembles 
tho date tree, but is larger; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The treo bears fruit throughout the whole year; thoy get ripe 
in threo months. ‘They are also taken down, when unripe and green, and 
kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, which 
tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. When 
ripe the fruit looks brown. The Juice has now become solid, and gets black 
when mixed with butter; it is sweot and greasy. When eaten with Pán- 
leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for spoons, 
cups, and ghichaks (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, three, two, 
and one, holes or eyes; each kind is said to possess certain qualities, the 
last being considered the best. Another kind is used for the preparation of 
an antidote against poison. Tho nuts weigh sometimes twelve sérs and 
upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes; the large ropes used on 
ships are made of it. 

Dates are called in Hindi Pindk’hajúùr. The tree has a short stem, rising 
little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred fruits. 

Tho Stpyart, ον betel nut, is called in Persian fufal. The treo is 
graceful, and slender like the cypress. "The wind often bends it, so that its 
crown touches the ground; but it rises up again. There aro various kinds. 
The fruit when eaten raw, tastes somewhat like an almond, but gets hard 
when ripe. They eat it with betel leaves. 

The Sung μάνα] is a triangular fruit; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
tho fruit is on the surface of the water. They eat it raw or roasted. 

The Sálak grows in tanks under tho earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pindali is rearod on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles tho betel leaf; they dig up the root. 

The Æasérú grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

* The Sédli root is long and conical ; the plant is a creeper, to whose root 
the fruit is attached. 
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The Orange has the shape of an egg. One kind is-called Adghazt. 
Betwoon the pool and the fruit is a thin white. membrane. The fruit is 
Juicy, and tastes well; ono kind is to be had throughout tho whole year. 

The Amalbét is like a lime, and very sour. If you put a stool needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve; and a white shell 
when put into its juico, will soon disappoar. i 

The Karná resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bittor, 
but turns afterwards yollow and bitter; when ripe it is rod and swoct. 
When it is kept long, it turns groon again. ‘The treo looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves aro somewhat broader, and tho buds like fine arrows. 
The flower is white, and has four petals and yollow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergis ; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

Tho Betel leaf is properly speaking a vegetable, but connoisseurs call it an 
excellent fruit. Mir Khusrau of Dihli in ono of his verses says, “It is an 
exfellont fruit like the flower of a gardon, the finest fruit of Hindüstán." The 
eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and ropasts odorous. It 
strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, aud the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of tho various kinds. 1. The leaf called Bilahré 
is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. It tastos 
best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from tho croeper, it turns 
white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty days, when greater 
offorts are mado. 2. The Aer leaf is white with spots, and full, and has 
hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue gets hard. 3. The Jaiswár 
leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold mixed with other kinds. 4. The 
Kapiri leaf is yellowish, hard, and full of veins, but. has a good taste and 
smell. 5. The Kapúrkúánt leaf is yellowish-greon, and pungent like pepper ; 
it smells like camphor. You could not cat moro. than ten leaves. It is to be 
had at Banaras; but even there it does not thrive in evory soil. 6. The 
Banglah loaf is broad, full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungont. 

Tho cultivation is as follows. In the month of Chart (March— April), 
about Now-Year’s timo, they tako a part of a erocpor four or five fingers 
long with Karhanj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. Tho creepors and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
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milk, sesame oil and its seeds pressed out, about the plant. Thero are seven 
kinds of leaves, known undor nino names: 1. The αλα) loaf, which 
they separate for seedlings, and call Péri. The new leaf is called Gadautah. 
2. Tho Nautíleaf. 3. Tho Bahuti leaf. 4. Tho Chhiw leaf. 5. Tho 
Adhinidé loaf. 6. The <Agahniyah or Léwár leaf. 7. Tho Kurhkanj leaf 
itsclf. With the oxcoption of the Gadautah, tho leaves aro takon away from 
the creeper whon a month old. The last kind of leafis eaten by some; 
others keep it for scodlings: they consider it very excollont, but connoisseurs 
prefer the Péri. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called LaAásah, which nume is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called DAólt ; a lahásah 
is mado up of dAolis. In winter they turn and arrange tho leaves after four 
or five days; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and somotimes 
moro, aro placed above each other, and adorned in various ways. They also 
put some betelnut and £a? À' on ono leaf, and some chalk? paste on another, 
and roll them up: this is called a bérah. Some put camphor and musk into 
it, and tie both leavos with a silk thread. Others put single leaves on plates, 
and use them thus. They are also prepared as a dish. 


ΑΙΝ 29. 
ON FLAVOURS. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something on 
flavours. eat ronders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that which 
is greasy, and brackish that which has tho proper flavour ; cold makes tho first 
acid, the second astringont, and the third tart. Astringency when affecting 
tho tonguo merely is called in Arabic gabz; and 'xfúgat, when affecting the 
whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the first quality greasy, the 
second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are the fundamental flavours. 
Others count four, viz., the sweet, the bitter, tho acid, the brackish. "Tho 
flavours produced by combinations is endless ; some have however names, e. g., 
bashd'at is a bitter and tart flavour, and 2zv'úgah a combination of the brackish 
and tho bitter. 


ATN 30. 
ON PERFUMES. 

His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with ambergis, 
aloewvod, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or mixtures invented 

1 An astringent vegetable extract eaten the gums red. 


by the natives of India with the pán leat. 2 In Persian chúnah ; but Anglo-lndice, 
It looks brown, and stains the tongue and chunám. 
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by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt iu gold and silver censers of 
various shapes, whilst sweet-smelling flowors are used in large quantities. 
Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the skin and the hair. I 
shall give a few recipes. 

1. Santik is usod for keeping tho skin fresh: 1} tólahs Civet; 1 t. 
Chieh ;* 2 mishahs Chambéli essenco ; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Argajah, 
3s. sandel wood ; 2 t. [κείν and Mid; 3 ¢. Chuwah ; 1 £. violet root, and géhlah 
(the soed of a plant); $ m. camphor ; 11 bottles of rose-water. It is used in 
summer for keeping the skin cool. 3. Gulkdmah, Pound together 1 ¢. best 
Ambergis ; 4 t. Ladan; 2 ¢. bost musk; 4 é. wood of aloes, and 8 £. Iksir i 
'abír; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it a sér of the juice of the 
flower called Gul í surkh, and expose it to the sun, till it dries up. Wet it in 
the evening with rosc-wator and with the extract of the flowor called Bahar, 
and pound it again on Samág stone. Let it stand for ten days, mix it with the 
juice of the flower called Bahdr í Naranj, and let it dry. During tho next 
twenty days, add occasionally somo juico of the black Rathén (also called 
black Názbúi). A part of this mixture is added to the preceding. 4. Rihafzd, 
5 s. Aloowood ; 1} s. Sandelwood; 1} s. Ládan; Iksi, Lábán, Dhúp (a 
root brought from Kashmir), 33 7. of each; 20 ¢ violet root; 10 4. Ushnah, 
called in Hind. Chharilah. Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be 
mado into cakes with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, 
and smells very fine. ó. Opatnah is a scented soap. 28 s. Ládan; 1} s. 
5 d. Aloewood ; the samo quantity of Bahár i Náranj, and 13 s. of its bark ; 
1 s. 10 d. Sandelwood ; 1 s. 5 4. Sumbul uttíb, called in Hind. Chhar® the 
same quantity of Ushnah; 28j ¢ musk; 1 s. 4 4. pichah leaves; 36 t. 
apples; 11 £ Su'd, called in Hind. 2604 ; 5 d. violet root; 1 £ 2 m. Dhüp; 
1} 4. Ikankí (a kind of grass); the same quantity of Zurumbád, called in 
Tind. Απο, (zerumbet); 1 £. 2m. Laban; 106 bottles of rose-water; 5 
bottles of extract of Bahar. Pound tho whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose- 
water. When it has become less moist, lot it dry. 6. "lbirmdyah,? 4 d. 
Aloowood; 2 d. Sandelwood; 1 d. violet root; 3 d. Sumbuluttíb; 3 d. 
Duwálak ; 4 £. musk of Khatá (Cathay) ; 23 d. Ladan ; 71 d. Bahar i Náran]. 
Pound, and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of roso-water, and put it 
iuto the shade to dry. 7. Kishtah, 24 t. Aloowood ; 61 Ládan, Liban, and 
Bandelwood ; Iksír and Dhúp, 2 £. of each; violet root and musk, 2 f. ; 14. 
Ushnah; mix with 50 £. refined sugar, and boil gently in 2 bottlos of roso- 
water. It is mado into cakes. It smolls very fino whon burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. Bukhir, ls. Aloowood and Sandclwood ; 1 a. Ladan ; 2 ¢. 


— —À -—— 


1 This and the following names of per- chapter. 
funes are explained further on in this ? Vide below tho twelfth flower. 
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musk; ó ¢. Iksir; mix with two sérs of refined sugar and one bottlo of 
rosowater over a slow fire. 9. Fulilah, 5 s. Aloowood; 72 £. Sandelwood ; 
Iksir and Ládan, 20 4. of cach; 5 4. Violet root; 10 4. Lübán; 3 ¢. refined 
sugar; mix with two bottles of rose-wator, and make into tapers. 10. 
Bárját, 1 s. Aloowood; 5 ¢. Ládan; 2 £ musk; 3 (. Sandelwood; 1 é 
Lábán; 2 ¢. Camphor. Then distill it like Chiwah, (vide below). 11 ’4bir- 
Iksir, ἃ 5. Sandelwood ; 26 ¢. Iksir; 2 ¢. 8m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in tho shade. 12. Ghastd (a liquid soap), 35 £. Sandelwood; 17 f£. 
Κα (?)'; 14 musk; 1 é. Chiwah; Ὁ m. Camphor; 2 m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


A List of Perfumes? and their Prices. 


"Ambar i ashhab,.......0..0 ccc eee cece 1 to 3 Muhurs, per fólah. 
Zabád (civet), ..............ν.ννννννννν. 2 R. to 1 JL, do. 
ως a O mie iS 1 to 44 R., do. 
Lignum aloes, Mind. Aga’, .............. 2 R. Ίο 1 AL, per sér. 
Chúwah (Distilled wood of Aloes), ........ LR. to 1 R., per tolah. 
OU. κ aca stand ate Sento Mowe eG 9 to ó R., do. 
Bhimsini Camphor, ......... see 3 R. to 2 AL, do. 
MIS sans 1 to 3 R., do. 
Zw farán, .......... ιό τετ, mou ο σος 12 to 22 R., per sér. 
Ga farán i Kamandí, ...............LL ees 1 to 3 M., do. 
Av farán (from Kashmir), ......ννννννννν. 8 to 12 R., do. 
xn nno a ds 32 to 55 R., per man. 
Nálah i musho (rhe e or e e 3 to 12 IL, per sér. 
Kalanbak (Calembie) 2... 10 to 10 Æ., per man. 
PIANOS) piu audet cp EX CT moms 3 to 5 R., per sér, 
rama ÞE 405 est theese rer OR 15 to 4 R., do. 
Káfúr i Chínah, ὁ ο πες ack ex edita 1 to 2 R., do. 
TALI EUAN aaa «ot Pe ο. 1 to 3 R., per bottle. 
'Araq i Béd i Mushk, ..... ere eee .. 1 to 4 R., do. 
Rosewater, .......νν..... Vua a deb EN à to 1 R., do. 
σπα παω obe darme Ure -- 1 to 5 R., do. 
"Árag μμ το bonae $ to } R., do. 
Violet-root, ....... TT «dto 1 R., per sér. 
A ioc n D Eod , 13 to 2 R., do. 
Barg i Maj (brought from Gujrat), ........ $to1 R., do. 
Sugandh Ωήρα]ά,,.....".......ν.νν....... 10 to 13 R., do. 

* According to some MSS. Kanwal. 8 |n the text.p. 85, by mistake Haurah, 

? Most of the following names are ex- Vide my text edition p. 94, 1. 6, 


plained below, 


Lúbán (from Sargard 9), 00.00.0000... j to 3 R., per tólah. 
Lábán (other kinds), .......... eee eee | to 2 R., per sér. 
Alak, Hind. Chhar, cocci ccc ccc eens 1 to $ R., do. 
Duwálak, Lind. Chhartlah, occ ccc cece es 9 to 4 d., do. 

Géhlah, .........L. UR ο. i 

y ————— M * 
Ikan, 225 un Re phases ese ο e TE * 

AMP DA ο S eaque A Eu tre * 


Á List of fine smelling Flowers. 
1. The Sewté. Whitish; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
tho end of the rains. 
2. The Bhólsart. Whitish; in the rains. 
8. The Chambcli. White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 
4. Rtdibél. White and palo yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of tho rains. 
5. Tho Móngrá. Yellow. In summer. 
6. The Champah. Yellow. All the yoar; especially whon the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 
1. «Ιός. Tho upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish-white. 
It blooms during the hot season. 
8. Aüzdh. White. During the hot season. 
9. The Pádal. Brownish lilac. In spring. 
10. The JáAt. White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 
11. The Niwdrt. Whitish. In spring. 
12. The Nargis. White. In spring. 
13. The Kéwarah. From Leo to Libra. 
14, The Chaltah. 
15. The Gwdl. In spring. 
16. The Zasbih { Gulál. White. In winter. 
17. Tho Singárhár. It has small white petals. Tn the hot season. 
18. Tho Violet. Violet. In the hot soason. 
19. Tho Karnah. Whito. In spring. 
20. The Kapur bél. 
21. The Gul αὶ Za'farán. Lilac. In autumn. 


A Last of Flowers notable for their beauty. 
1. The Gul i Aftáb. Yellow. 
2. Tho Gul i Kanwal. White; and also bluish. In the rains. 


* The original text does not mention the prices, 
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3. Tho Ja’fart. A goldon yellow, or orange coloured, or grecnish. In 
spring. 
4. Tho Gudhal. Of different colours, red, yollow, orange, whito. In 
tho rains. 
5. Tho Ratanmanjant. Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 
6. Tho Aést. In the hot season. 
7. The Sénbal. Dark red. In spring. 
8. The Ratanmálá. Yollow. In spring. 
9. The Sónzard. Yellow. In spring. 
10. The Gul í Malti. 
11. The Karn phil. A golden red. 
12. Tho Hard. In spring. 
13. The από. Red and white. 
14. The Kadam. Outside green; in the middle yellow threads; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 
15. The Nágkésar. In spring. 
16. The Surpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During tho rains. 
17. Tho Sirt Khandi. Insido yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 
18. The Jait. Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 
19. The Champalah. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 
#20. The Láhí. It blooms in Pisces. 
21. The Gul í Haraundah. White. It is smaller than the Chambélí, and 
blooms during the rains. 
22. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilufar. During tho rains. 
23. Tho Gul i Hínná. 
24. Tho Dupahriyé. Bright red, and white. All the year. 
25. The Bhin Champa. Peach coloured. 
26. The Sudarsan. Yellow; it resembles the Nilufar, but is smaller. 
27. Tho Kanglat. There aro two kinds, red, and white. 
28. Tho Sirs. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 
29. The San. Yellow. During tho rains. 


On the Preparation of some Perfumes. 


1. *Ambar. Komo say that "Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and, that it isthe food brought up again after eating, by various animals 
living i in the sea. Othors say that fishes cat it and dio from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is tho dung of the sea-cow, 
called sdrd; or the foam of tho sea. Othors again say, it trickles from tho 
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mountains ofislands. Many look upon it as marine gum; others whose opinion 
1 adopt, tako it to be wax. It is said that on somo mountains a great deal 
of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it runs into the sea; the wax 
rises to tho surface, when the heat of the sun reduces it to a solid stato. 
As tho bees collect tho honey from sweet smolling flowors, ’Ambar is, 
naturally, scented. Bees aro also occasionally found in it. Abú Sind thinks 
that there is a fountain at tho bottom of the sea, from which ’Ambar rills, 
when it is carried by waves to the shore. "Ambar, when fresh, is moist; tho 
hoat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is of various colours: the white one 
is the best, and the black is the worst; the middling sort is pistachio- 
coloured and yellow. Tho bost kind goes by the name of ashhab. It foels 
greasy, and consists of layers. If you break it, it looks yellowish white. 
The whiter, lighter, and moro flexible it is, the bettor. Next in qualtity is the 
pistachio-coloured ’Ambar; and inferior to it the yellow kind, called 
Khashkháskt. Tho black kind is bad; it is inflammable. Greedy bázár- 
dealers will mix it with wax, Mandal, and Lddan, ke. ; but not every ono has 
recourso to such practices. Mandal is a kind of ’Ambar takon from tho 
intestines of dead fishes ; it does not smoll much. 

2. Lddan is also often called "Ambar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qibrus (Cyprus) and Qisús (Chios) or Qístás. It is a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their legs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
tho whole then dries up. Such Ládan as is mixed with goat's-hair, is counted 
superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Ládan whieh ís 
mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people tie ropos 
round about tho trees, and collect the Ládan which sticks to them. After- 
wards thoy boil it in water, clean it, and make it into cakes. 

3. Tho Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade of 
a singlo troo. Camphor is collected from tho trunk and tho branches. Some 
say that during summer a large number of serpents wind themselves round 
about the tree, for tho sake of its coolnoss; people then mark such treos by 
shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during the 
winter. Others say that camphor troes aro much frequented by loopards, which 
like. camphor so much as never to go away from the trees. The camphor 
within the tree looks like small bits of salt; that on the outside liko rosin. 
It often flows from tho tree on the ground, and gets after some timo solid : 
If thero are earthquakes during a year, or any other cosmical disturbances, 
camphor is found in large quantities. : 

Of the various kinds of camphor, the best is callod Rrbdhi, or 
Qaigirt. Although difforont in name, they are the samo; for it is said 
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that the first camphor was found by a king of the namo of Ribáh near 
Qaigür, which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to somo 
books, it is white like snow: and this is truo, for I have broken it myself 
from the tree. Ibn Baitár, however, said that it was originally red and 
shining, and only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the 
case may be, there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its 
natural state. And of all other kinds it is the best, the whitest, which has 
the thinnost layers, the cleanest, and the largest. Inferior to it is the kind 
called Qurgti, which is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is tho light brown 
kind called Aaukab. The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood; it 
goes under the name of Bálús. By artificial crystallization each kind will 
become clean and white. In some books camphor in its natural state is 
called Jiddnah or Bhinsint. Tf kopt with a few barley grains, or pepper- 
corns,’ or surkh ddnahs, it will evaporate theless. The camphor which is made 
of Zurumbdd by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chini or Mayyit- 
camphor. White Zurumbád is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream, 
of cow or buflaloe's milk ; ou tho fourth day they put fresh cream to it, and 
beat it with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this 
they mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in tho 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce somo white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
tho rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Surkk Gul. The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to forma paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and mako it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit iu this manner 
by the loss of others. | 

4. Zubad (civet) is also called Shákh. It is a moist substance secreted 
during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, however, 
a larger faco and mouth. ‘The zabid which is brought from the harbour- 
town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achin, goes by the namo of Sumatra 
ztbád, and is by far the best. Tho moist substance itself is yellowish white. 
Tho animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small hazel nut, iu which 
there are from five to six holes. The bag may be emptied every week or 
fortnight, and yields from half a tólah to eight máshahs. Some civet cats 
become so tame as to hold quiet when the bag is being emptied; but in the 
case of most animals, they have to catch hold of tho tail, and draw it through 
the cago, when they take out the vabád with a shell, or by pressing 
gontly against the bag. The price of a civet cat varies from 300 to 500 Rs. 
Tho,zabád of the male is better than that of the female, because in tho lattor 
tho vulva is just above the bag. When removed, tho zabád is washed, and 
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Bazar dealers here give a few pepper- | corns along with every piece of camphor. 
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hocomos afterwards ono of the finest pefumes. The smoll will remain a long 
time in the clothes, and oven on tho skin. There are several ways of washing 
it. If the quantity be small, they put it into a cup, or if greuter, into a 
largor vessel, and wash it thirty timos in cold water, and threo times in warm 
water. The lutter renders it thin and romoves impuritios. Then they wash 
it again in cold water till it gets solid, whon they wash it three times in 
lime juice, which removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it 
again threo times in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into 
a China cup, and wash it threo times in roso wator. Thoy then smear the 
zabad on the inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of 
Chambéli, or Ráibél, or Surkh gul, or Gul i Karnah, and exposo it at day- 
time to the rays of the sun, covered with a picco of white cloth till all 
moisture goes away. It may then be used, mixed with a little rose water. 

5. Gaurah looks greyish white, but does not smell so well as tho 
preceding. Lt is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like tho civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the contines 
of Achin. The price of this animal varios from 100 to 200 Rs. 

6. Mid! resembles the preceding, but is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances; henco they sell it in larger quantities. The animal 
which yields Mid, is found in various countries, and only sells from five to 
six dims. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civot cat, pounded and 
boiled in water ; the greasy substance which rises to the surface is the Mid. 

7. "U'd, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is the root of a tree. 
They lop it off and bury it in the carth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 
remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with tho wholo tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of the 
treo is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are several 
kinds: the best is called Mundalt, and the second in quantity, Jabali or Hindi. 
The smell of tho wood, especially that of the first. kind, is a preventive 
against fleas; but some think both kinds equal in this respect. Of other 
good kinds Í may mention the Samandiréi ; tho Qumari, which is inforior to 
it; the Qdyulé, next in rank; the Barri; the Qili; and tho Chinese, also 
πι]]ο] Qismurt, which is wet and sweet. Still inferior are tho Jalált, the 
Máyatáyt, tho Larági, the Ritalé? But of all kinds tho Mandali, is tho bost 
Sameandúri is grey, fatty, thick, hard, juicy, without tho slightest sign of 
whitishnoss, and burns long. Tho best of all is the black and heavy; in 
water it settles at tho bottom, is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. 
Tho wood which floats is looked upon as bad. Formor kings transplanted 


the treo to Gujrat, and now-a-days it grows in Chánpánir. It is gonorally 


1 O20 with the kasrah, a kind of per- | 2 The last three names are doubtful. 
fume. AcsAfullugAdt. 
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brought from Achín and Dahnásarí. Nothing is known of the Aabilat 
mentioned in old books. Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes; 
when eaten, it is exhilarating. Itis generally employed in incense; the 
better qualities, in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into tho skin 
and clothes. 

8. Chiwah is distilled wood of aloes; it is in general uso. The 
preparation is as follows: ‘They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran, aud beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small bottle 
large enough to put a finger into it, smear it all over with the clay, and let 
it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so as 
nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Anothor vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel, 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches tho surface of the 
water. On the top of tho. vessel they then put wild eow's dung, and light 
a geutle fire. Should flames break out, they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water, where it remains, This is collected, and washed. several times 
with water aud rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. Tt looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One sér of wood of aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tólahs of Chiwah. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, trying thereby to cheat people. 

9. Sandalwood is called in Wind. Chandan. The tree. grows in China. 
During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
aro three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be more 
refreshing than the white; others prefer the white. The latter is certaiuly 
more cooling than the red, and the red more so than the yellow. The best is 
that which is yellow and oily ; it goes by the namo of Jagágari. Sandalwood 
is pounded and rubbed over the skin; but it is also used in other ways. 

10. Silaras (storax) is called in Arabie Meah. It is the gum of a tree 
that grows in Turkey. The kind which is clear, is called Miah μπα 
(liquid); the other kinds, Meah í ydbisah ry). The best kind ís that which 
spontaneously flows out of the trunk ; it is yellowish. 

11. Aalanbak (calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbad (7) ;' 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw, wood of aloes, 
When pounded, it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 


1 Zirbád (Zivábád), a town near the frontiers of Bengal. Ghidsullughdt. 
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12. The Maldgir is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veinod. When pounded, it looks reddish white. 

13.  Lubán (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found in 
Java. Somo take it to be the samo as Mah i ydbisah. When exposed to 
fire, it evaporates like camphor. Tho Lubán which the Persians call 
Kundur í daryái (mastix), is a resin brought from Yaman; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Azfár uftib, or scented finger nails, aro called in Mind. Nal’), and 
in Persian Wakhun í bóyá. tis the houso of an animal, consisting, like a 
shell, of two parts. They have a good smell, as tho animal feeds on sumbuls, 
and are found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Bacrah, and Bahrain, the 
latter being considered the best. hey are also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer them to the other kinds. They warm them in butter; others 
expose them afterwards to the fire, pound them, and mix them with other 
perfumes. 

15. Sugandh gúgalá (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 


it is used in perfumes. 


As T have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
soveral beautiful flowers. 

1. The Séwti resembles the Gul í Surkh, but is smaller, It has in 
the middle golden stamens, and from four to six petals. Z/abitat, Gujrat and 
the Dek’ han. 

2. Of the Chambili there are two kinds. Tho Lat Chambe has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The Chambélt proper is smaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two yards high, and 
hangs over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

3. The A bil resembles the Jasmin. "There aro various kinds; some 
are simple, double, &e. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal 
might bo separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the orange tree; but they are some- 
what smaller and softer. | 

4. The Mungrá resembles the Már bél. It is larger, but inferior in 
smell Tt has more than a hundred petals; the plant grows to a large tree. 

5. Tho Champah flower has a conical shapo, of the sizo of a finger,’ and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds ono abovo the other. It has 
several stamens. The treo looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
tho nut tree. It flowers after seven years. E" 


> Orientals, as a rule, have very small hands and fingers. 
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6. Tho AVt£é has the form of spindle, of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or seven years. 

7. Tho Aéwrah resembles the preceding, but is moro than twico as big. 
The potals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In tho midst ofthe flower, there is a small branch with honey-coloured 
threads, uot without smell. The flower smells even after it is withered. 
Tenco people put it into clothes, when the smell remains for a long timo. 
The stem of the tree is above four yards high; the leaves are like those of 
the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns in each corner. 
It flowers from the fourth year. Every year they put new earth round about 
the roots. The plant is chiefly found im the Dek’han, Gujrat, Malwah, and 
Bahár. 

8. The Chaltah resembles a large tulip. It consists of eighteen petals, 
six green ones above; six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow; and six aith In tho midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Alaméshah Bahar, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for five or six 
days after having boen plucked. It smells like the violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. Tho tree resembles the pomegrauate tree 
and its leaves look like those of the orange tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. Tho Zasbthguldl has a fino smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. Tt flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bholsart is smaller than the jasmin; its petals aro indented. 
When dry tho flower smells better. The treo. resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. i 

11. The Singárhár is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. Tho stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granato tree, and tho leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. Tt flowers 
in five years. 

12. Tho AWzeh looks liko a Gul í surkh; but the plant and the leaves 
aro larger. It has five or a hundred petals, and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make *.fbírmáyah and an extract from it. 

13. Tho Pádal has tive or six long petals. It gives water an agreeablo 
flavour and smell. Itis on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when tho flower is out of season. The leaves 
and the stem aro like thoso of a nut tree, It flowers in the twelfth year. 

. 14. The Jéhé has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and Zowers in three years. 

15. The Niwart looks like a simple Ai bél, but has larger petals. 
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The flowors are often so numerous, as to couceal the leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Παρά» bél has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during tho present reign from Europe. 

17. The 4Z?fardn (saffron)? In the beginning of the month of 
Trdíbihisht, the saffron sceds aro put into tho ground which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. Alter this, tho field is irrigated with 
rain water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Abán; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard long; but, according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes below the ground. 
The flower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists of six petals and six 
stamens. Threo of the six petals have a fresh lilac colour, and stand round 
about the remaining three petals. Tho stamens are similarly placed, three 
of a yellow colour standing round about the other three, which are red. 
The latter yield the satfron. Yellow stamens are often cunningly intermixed. 
Tn former times sallron was collected by compulsory labour: they pressed 
mon daily, and made them separate the saffron from the petals and the 
stamens, and gave them salt instead of wages, a man who cleaned two 
pals receiving two pals of salt. At tho time of Ghazi Khán,? the son of 
(Khájf) Chak, another custom became general: they gave the workmen 
eleven farks of sallron flowers, of which one lurk was given them as wages ; 
and for the remaining ten they had to furnish two Akbarshahi sérs of clean, 
dry salfron, í. e for two Ákbarsháhí mans” of sallvon flowers they had to 
give two sérs of cleaned saffron. "his custom, however, was abolished by 
his Majesty, on his third visit to Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, tt will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annnally softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken out ; 
else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place; and 
leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the place. Panpúr, which belongs to the 
district of Maruráj“ (Y). The fields there extend over nearly twelve ᾖό8. 


2 Vide a similar account of the saffron ? One Kashmírí Zark == 8 sérs (of 
flower in the third book (Stbah Kábul). Akbar) — 4 Kashi. mans; 1 Kash. 
2 He was the contemporary ol Shér man == 4 Kash. sérs; 1 Kash. sér — 74 
Khan; vide Abulfazl's list o£ Kashmir pals, 
Rulers in the third book, A good * These places lie to the south of Srí- 
biography of kast Khán may be found nagar, the capital of Kashmir; for 


in the beginning of the Madsir i Leahind, Murnráj the test has clo Vide Súbah 
Persian MS. No. 40, of the Asiatic Kabul, third book. i 
Society of Bengal. 
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Anothor place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspúr, near Indrakal, 
not far from Kamráj, where tho fields extend about a fós. 

18. Tho A/tddi (sun-flower) is round, broad, aud large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. The Kunwal. Thero aro two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. Tt resembles 
the shagdiq-lily; but its red is paler. Tts petals which are never less 
than six in number enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there 
is an exerescence of tho form of a cone with the base upwards, which 
is the fruit, and contains the seeds. Tho other kind has four white 
petals, opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but docs 
not close. 

20. The Jæfart is a pretty round flower, and grows larger than the 
cadbarg. One kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. lt flowers in two 
months. 

21. The Gadhal resembles the Joghást-tulip, and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards; the leaves 
look like Mulberry leaves. Tt flowers in two years. 

99. Tho Ratanmanjani has four petals, and is smaller than the Jasmin. 
Tho tree and the leaves resemblo the Ráibél. It flowers in two ycars. 

23. The Mest has five petals resembling a tigers daw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow ; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful tire 
surrounded tho scencry. 

24. The Awaécr remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head, is sure to fallin battle. 1t has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of tho flowers; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Aadam resembles a tumághah (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the nut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Nag késar, like tho Guli surkh, has tive petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the nut tree in the leaves and the stem, and 
flowers 1n seven years. 

21. The Swrpan resembles the Sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the inná plant, and tho leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Sri’handi is like the Chamwhéli, but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 
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29. The inna has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Náfarmán. Different plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Dupahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hameéshah bahar. It opens at noon, Tho stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhin champdé resembles tho Nilifar flowers, and has five 
petals. The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as aro 
periodically under wator. Occasionally a plant is found above tho water. 

32. The Sudarsan resembles the Rdibel, and has yellow threads in- 
side. Tho stem looks liko that of the Sósan flower. 

33. NSeénbal has tive petals, each ten fingers long, and threo fingers 
broad. 

34. The Ralanmálá is round and small. Tts juico is cooked out, and 
when mixed with vitriol and Muaçfur, furnishes a fast red dye for stuffs. 
Butter, sesame oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when 
the mixture becomes a purple dye. 

85. The Stazard resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the Chambéli. 16 flowers in 
two yeurs. 

36. The Malli is like the Chamhélt, hut smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
loss. 

37. The Kuril has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten; they make also pickles 
of it. 

38. The Jat plant grows to a largo tree; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chanpalah is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
nut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when boiled 
in water, makes the water rod. It grows chietly in the hills; its wood burns 
bright like a candle. 

40. Tho ZLáAé has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches, 
beforo the flowers appear, aro made into a dish which is eaten with broad. 
When camels feed on this plant, they get fat and unruly. “ 

41. The Aaraundah resembles the Júli flower. 

42. Tho Dhanantar resembles tho Αα», and looks very well. It is 
a creoper. 

43. The Sirs flowor consists of silk-like threads, and resembles a 
tumdyhah. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of tho 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Pipal and Bar troes. The tree 
grows very large; its wood is usedin building, Within the gem the wood 
is black, and resists tho stroke of the axe. 
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44. The Kanglái has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. 

45. The San flower (hemp) looks liko a nosegay. The leaves of the 
plant resemble those of the Chanár. Ofthe bark of the plant strong ropes 
are mado. Ono kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and 
is called Patsan. It makes a very soft rope. 

It is really too difficult for me, ignorant as Í am, to give a descrip- 
tion of tho flowers of this country: 1 have mentioned a few for those who 
wish to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Trán and Túrán, as the Gal í Surkh, the Nargis, the violet, the Ydsaman i 
kabid, the Sósan, the Rathdn, the Rand, the Zébá, the Shagdiq, the Tú 4 
khurús, the Qalghah, the Náfarmán, the Khatami, Se. Garden and flower 
beds are everywhere to bo found. Formerly peeple used to plant their 
gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in India of the 
omperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the gardens has obtained ; 
and travellers now-a-days admire tho beauty of the palaces aud their 
murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country, 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, &c., are used as food, or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one leaf 
from cach tree, he would get eighteen bárs, or loads, (5 surkhs = 1 máshah ; 
16 máshahs = 1 karga ; 4 kargas = 1 pale ; 100 palas = 1 tuld; 20 tulis == 1 
bár) ; i. ο, according to the weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two gharis 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand ús. When a tree 
dics, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things: fire, water, 
air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have three, or 
four, or five senses. 


AIN 3 9 
THE WARDROBE? AND ΠΠ STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 

9 His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs; hence Trání, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country, to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The Imperial workshops, the towns of 


* Regarding this measure, vide the edition of the Tuzuk i Jahángirt ; but I 
fourth book. cannot find it in any Persian or Chagatái 
3 The text has a word TU which Dictionary. The meaning @ wardrobe is 
occurs about. three’ times in this work. T however clear. I 
have also found it in Sayyid Ahmad’s 
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Lihor, Agrah, Fathpúr, Alimadábád, Gujrat, turn out many master-pieces 
of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of fashions 
which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. 
acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of the whole 


His Majesty himself 


trade; and on account of the caro bestowed upon them, the intelligent 
workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hair-weaving and 
silk-spinning were brought to perfection; and the imperial workshops 
A taste for fine 


material has since become general, and the drapery used at feasts surpasses 


furnish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. 


every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, aro carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or given 
Articles which 


arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. Experienced 


out to be cut and to be made up, or given away as presents, 


people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both formerly and 
at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive to the increaso 
of the stock. 


by the famous Ghiás i Naqshband may now be obtained for fifty muhurs, 


liven the prices became generally lower. Thus a piece woven 
whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that sum ; and most other articles 
have got cheaper atthe rate of thirty to ten, or even forty to ten. His 
Majesty also ordered that people of certain ranks should wear certain 
articles; and this was done in order to regulate the demand. 

I shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
tho articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

I. "Tho Zakauchiyah is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in tho skirt, and was tied on the leit side; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt, and to be tied on the right. 
side.” It requires soven yards aud seven yeris," and five girths for the 
binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from ono to 


four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misgál of silk is required. 


1 Or as we would, the prices have 
become less by 605, and even 75 por cent, 

2 The coats used now-a-days both hy 
Hindús and Muhammadans resemble in 
shape our dressing gowns (Germ. Schlaf- 
rock), but fitting tight where the lower 
ribs are. There the coat is tied; the 
Muhammadans make the tie on the left, 
and the Hindus ou the right side. In the 
Eastern parts of Bengal, numy Muham- 


madans adopt the old Hindu fashion 
of wearing a simple unsewn piece of 
muslin (ekddar). e 

8 Jt is not stated in the Ain how many 
girihs the tailor’s gaz, or yard, contains. 
lt is probable that 16 gis = 1 gaz, 
which 15 the usual division at present. For 
other vard measures, vide the 87th and 
89th Ains of this book. The Persian word 
girih is pronounced in India yirah. 
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2. The Péshwdz (a vont open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 

3. The Dutdhi (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four girihs 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border. The prico of making one varies from one to three rupeos. Une 
misqál of silk is required. 

4. The Shah-djidah (ον the royal stitch coat) is also called Shacthhat 


(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per girth. It has generally 


a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. 


is two rupees per yard. 


The eost of mak ing 


5. The Sózani requires a quarter of a sér of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with óvkhyak! stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with djida^ stitches costs four rupees. 

6. Tho Qalami requires 3 s. cotton, and ono dám silk. Cost of making, 


two rupees. 


7. The Qabá, which is at present generally called Jámak i pumbahdár, 


is a wadded coat. 
to a quarter rupee. 


It requires 1 s. of cotton, and 2 m. silk. Price, one rupee 


8. The Gadar is acoat wider and longer than the gabá, and contains 


moro wadding. 


In Hindustan, it takes the place of a fur-coat. 


It requires 


seven yards of stuff, six yards of lining, four girihs binding, nine for 


bordering, 23 s. cotton, 3 i». silk. 


rupees. 


9. The Farji has no binding, and is open in front. 
It is worn over the jdmah (coat), and requires 5 y. 12 g. stutt; ó y. 


to it. 


5 g. lining; 14 g. bordering; 1 5. cotton; 1 m. silk. 


to one rupee. 


Price, from one-half to one and one-half 


Some put buttons 


Price, from a quarter 


10. The «gu! resembles the ydpanzi,? but is more comfortable and 


becoming. 


It was brought from Europe ;* but every one now-a-days wears 


it. They make it of various stuffs.“ Lt requires 9 y. 63 g. stuff, the same 


* Bakhyah, in Hind. bak hiyd, cor- 
responds to what ladies call backstiteh ing. 
Ajideh is the button hole stitch. These, 
at least, are the meanings which bakhyah 
and djidah now have. Sozané, a name 
which in the text is transferred to tho 
com, is a kind otembroidery, resembling 
our satin-stitch. It is used for working 
leaves and flowers, &c., on stuffs, tho leaves 
lying pretty loosely on the cloth : hence 
we often find sozant work in rugs, small 
carpets, &c. The rugs themselves are 
also called sozaní. A term which is 
sometimes used in Dictionaries as a 
synonym for sozani is chikin; but this 


12 


is what we call white embroidery. 

3 A coat usedin rainy weather. Calcutta 
Chagatai Dictionary. 

8 The etymology of the word fargul 
is not known to me. The names of 
several articles of wear, now-a-days cur- 
rent in India, are Portuguese ; as sdya, 
a petticoat ; fita, a ribbon. Among other 
Portuguese words, now common in Hin- 
dustani, are padrí, clergyman; girjd, 
a church, Port. igréja; Áóhí, cabbage, 
Port. euóve ; chábi, a key, Port. cháve. 

Abul Fazl’s explanation (vide my text 
edition, p. 102, |. 16) corrects Vullers IL. 
p. 663 a. 
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quantity of lining, 6 m. silk, 1 s. cotton. 
Price, from 4 to 2 R. 

11. The Chakman* is made of broadeloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 
His Majesty has it made of Dard’ wax cloth, which is very light and pretty. 
The rain cannot go through it. Tt requires 6 y. stuff, 5 
and 2 m. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 R.; of wool, 

} Δ.» of wax cloth, 4 R. 

19. The Shaledr (drawers) is mado of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. Tt requires 3 y. 11 g. cloth, 6 g. for the hem through 
which the string runs, 38y. 5g. lining, 14 m. silk, 1 s. cotton. 
ktod A. 


There are various kinds of each of these garments. 


It is made both single and double. 


y. binding, 


Priee, from 


Tt would take me 
too long to describe the chirahs, fautahs, and dupatlahs,? ον the costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, thero are made ono thousand complete suits for the imperial wardrobe, 
and one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are always kept 
in readiness. From his indifference to every thing that is worldly, His 
Majesty prefers and wears woollen" stuffs, especially shawls; and L must 
mention, as a most curious sign of auspiciousness, that His Majesty’s clothes 
becomingly fit every one whether he be tall or short, a fact which has 
hitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms.* Instead of Jámal (coat), he says sarbgdti, í. e., 
covering the wholo body ; for tzár (drawers), he says ydrpirdhan (the companion 
of the coat); for nimtanah (a jeket), tanzeb ; for fuutah, patgat ; for burqw 
(a veil), chitragupita; for Eulah (a cap). sis sobhd; tor múibáf (a hair ribbon, ) 
késg hun ; for pafká (a cloth for the loins), katzé ; for skál (shawl), parmnarm; 
for....%, parmgarm ; for kapirdhir, a Tibetan stuff, kapúrnúr ; for pdiafzar 
(shoes), eharndharn ; and similarly for other names. 


" As this word is not given in any 
dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So 
is Vullers’ form ehaspdu. 

2 Stuffs of different shapes, used for 
making turbans, 

. ἡ In allusion to the practice of Gifts, 
who only wear@arments made of wool 
(gf). Abul Fazl often tries to represent 
Akbar. as a Q'f£ of so high a degree as 
to be able to work miracles, and he states 


Faizi who—like the poets of imperial 
Rome--represents the emperor. as God, 
as may be seen in the poetical extracts of 
the second book. But tho praises of the 
two brothers throw a peculiar light on 
Akbar's character, who received the most 
immoderate encomiums with self-cqm- 
placeney. 

* "The following passage is remarkable, 
as it shews Akbar's predilection for Hindí 


below that it was his intention to write 
a book on Akbar's miracles. "The charge 
of fulsomeness in praise has often been 
brought against Abul Fazl though it 
would more appropriately lie against 


terms. 

* The MSS. have an unintelligible 
word. The Banaras MS. has pardak 
Hiráng, or European Pardak (P). 
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AIN 32. 
ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, &c. 

His Majesty improved this department in four ways. The improvement 
is visiblo, first, in the Tas shawls, which are made of the wool of an animal of 
that namo ; its natural colours are black, white, and red, but chiefly black. 
Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl is unrivalled for its 
lightness, warmth, aud softness. People generally wear it without altering 
its natural colour; his Majesty has had itdycd. [ο is curious that it will not 
take ared dye. Secondly, in the Safid Alchahs,* also called Terhdárs, in their 
natural colours. The wool is either white or black. These stutls may be 
had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. The first or white kind, was 
formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty has giveu the order to dyo it in 
various ways. Thirdly, in stuffs as Zurddzi,? Kalábatün, Nashidah, Qálghat, 
Bandhnin, Chhint, Alehah, Purzdár, to which His Majesty pays much attention. 
Fourthly, an improvement was made in the width of all stutfs; His Majesty 
had the pieces mado large enough to yield tho making of a fall dress. 

Tho garments stored in tho Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, und according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is now-a-days called meist, 
a set. Tho clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, which 
they writo on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. Whatever 
pieces of tho same kind arrive for the Imperial wardrobe on the Urmuzd day 
(first day) of the month of Farwardin, provided they bo of a good quality, 
have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on other days ; 
and if pieces are equal in value, their precedence, or otherwise, is determined 
by the character? of the day of their entry; andif pieces are equal as far 
as tho character of tho day is concerned, they put the lighter stuff higher in 
rank; and if pieces have the same weight, they arrange them according to 
their colour. The following is the order of colours: tas, safidalchah, ruby 
coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, crimson, grass green, cotton-fower 
coloured, sandalwood-coloured, almond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, 
mauve like the colour of some parrots, honey-coloured, brownish llae, 


> Alchah, or Aldehah, any kind of is plush-like. 


corded (mukhattat) stuff.  Tarhkdar 8 Akbar, like all Parsees, believedein 
means corded, lucky and unlucky days. The arrange- 

2 Zardézi, Kaldbatin, (Forbes. k'ala- ment of the stures of clothing must strike 
battún), Kashídah, Qalghai, are (αν the reader as most unpractical. Sunilar 
with gold and silk threads; Bdadhniin, arrangements, equally eurious, will be 
are stuifs dyed differently in dilferent found in the following Ains. Perhaps 
parts of the piece; Chhint is our chintz, they indicate a progress, as they shew 
which is derived from Chhint. Pursdár that some order at least was kept. 


are all kinds of stuffs the outside of which 
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coloured like the Ralanmanjani flower, coloured like the Kásní flower, apple- 
coloured, hay-colourcd, pistachio, .........', bddjpatra coloured, pink, 
light blue, coloured like the galhgh flower, water-coloured, oil-coloured, 
brown red, emerald, bluish like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoe 
coloured, musk-coloured, coloured like the Fakhtah pigeon. 

In former timos shawls were ofton brought frum Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Now-a- 


days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 


shoulder. 
very well. 


His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 


His Majesty encourages, in every possiblo way, the manufacture of 


shawls in Kashmir. 


shops. 


In Láhór also there aro more than a thousand work- 
A kind of shawl, called máyán, is chiefly woven there ; it consists. of 


silk and wool mixed. Both are used for chirahs (turbans), fautahs (loin 


bands), &e. 


I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 


A. Gold stuffs. 


Brocaded velvet, from Yazd,? per piece, 


Do. from Europe, do. 


Do. from Gujrát, do............ 
Do. from AXdshán, do. ......... 


Do. from [Herdt, do. ...... á 


AMutabbag,* do. ........ eee ee 

Ahlak; CC airs deere es vmi 

Brocade, from Gujrat, do... ..... 

Tds'-Brocade, from do. do. ...... ; 
a The text conièins two doubtful 


words. The next word bidjpatra is the 
bark of a tree used for making Aukka 
tubes. 

3 Yazd is the principal city in the 
south of the Persian province of Khurásán. 
Kishin lies in "Iráq i ' Ajamt, north of 
Iefahán. “The asses of Kashan are 
wiser than the men of Igfahán," which 
lafter town is for Persia what Beeotia is 
for Ancient Greece, or the Bretagne for 
France, or the kingdom of Fife for Scot- 
land, or the town of Schilda for Germany, 
or Bahar for India,—the home of fools. 
During the time of Moguls, the Sayyids 
of Dirhah enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

* Mutabbag, a kind of cloth, chiefly 
brought from Ahal/ukh, and Milak 


oer υ 4 ' » ew 0 0 eee s wee 59» »» 9 


9 5 49 0 4 4 eo 9 » ο » ο 


Do. from Z4hór, do. ........... 
Do. from Barsah, (?) do. ....... 


* 9 49699 », 4.» 9* 5 5 


15 to 150 Jf. 
10 to 70 M. 
10 to 50 M. 
10 to 10 1. 

x 
10 to 40 JJ. 
3 to 70 M. 
2 to 70 M. 
9 to 70 M. 
4 to 60 M. 
1 to 35 M. 


t 9 5 2ο ο o 


from Naushdd in Turkestan. 
lughat. 

* Tás means generally brocade ; Dárdt- 
báf is a kind of brocaded silk ; M ugayyash 
is silk with stripes of silver—the (Aids 
says that Muqayyash comes from the 
Hind. késh, hair, to which the silver- 
stripes are compared, and that it is an 
Arabicised form of the Hindí word, as 
garanful, a clove, for the Hind. karn- 
phul ; itrífal, a kind of medicine, for tré- 
phal, as it consists of three fruits ; &o. 
Mushajjar is a kind of silk with leaves and 
branches woven in it; Débd is coloured 
p ; aoe τ. antique ; Khasz is 
tloselle-silk. For lufjilah (ride Frevt 
III. p. 353), we ο. tafla. dis 


Ghidsul. 


Dáraí ῥά], from Gujrat, .. 0... eee eee 
Muqayyash, do; "oae ο ο ο. 
Shirwáni Brocade, do. ........... ut ο. 
Jfushajar, from Europe, per yard, ............ 
Débá silk, do. do. ....... EE TEN TN 
Do., from Yard, Áðan 
από νο Si ο. ον. 
Satin, from Chinoso Tartary, 
γαίης ro a 
Khaz silk, ..... EE ο RUN 
Tufcilah, (a stuff from Mecca) 
Kurtahwár, from Gujrat, 
Mni. vae sva RE AA 
Chirak; πμ ο ο... 
Dupattah, ἆο........ er erate ce 
Fautahs, (loin bands) 


from 


9. 0 05 0 5 5 0υ 0ο 03. 
9 € e 5 96 9 0 600 9 5 9 € 9 $9 e » * » 


9 e 0 9 9* » * 0 * » ? 5 * » * 9» * 


Counterpanes, 


6 0 0 999999 59 0 0 5 0 5 9 969» 6» 0ο 6ο 55» 


* The Text does not give the prices. 


B. Silks, §e., plain. 
Velvet, from Europe, per yard, 
Do 
Do 
Do 


. from Káshán, per pet, Loc 
ρε τι μου. 
. from Mashhad, do. ......,νεννννννννννννν 
. from Herat, do. ...... TE 
. Khafi, do. ...... TTD E TS 
from; Lahor do: ον reet as 
. from Gujrat, per yard, 
Qatífah i Púrabí,* do. ....... cee cece eee 
Tájah Báf, per piece, 
Dáráí Baf, do........... "Rm ac 
Mutabbaq, do. 
Shirquib do. ο νο eme tpe ο... 
ιν ο ο ο ο a ο ο ο 
Kamkháb, from Kábul and Persia, do. ........ 
TüwWHFO(P) dO. odas es OUR ERUPESEA SERE M 
Khúrí (?) do. ...... 
Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard, ............ 
Do. from Yazd, per piece, .. 


* Satin, from Europe, per yard, 


90 0 0 49 a 6 909972 5959 6 9 564 » 


1 A kind of velvet. 


2 {ο 50 M. 
1 to 20 ΛΙ. 
6 to 17 M. 
119 4 M. 
1 ιο 4 M. 
1 to 13 M. 
5 R. to 2 M. 

% 

% 

x 


15 to 20 B. 


1 to 20 AM. 
1 to 14 M. 


Ito 8 M. 
9to 8 R. 


4 to 12 Al. 
1 to 20 JI. 


1 to 
2 to 
2 to 
2 to 
14 to 
2 to 


4 M. 
| M. 
4 M. 
4 M. 
3 M. 
4 M. 
2to 4 M. 
lto 2 R. 
1 to 11 R. 
2 to 30 M. 
2 to 30 M. 
1 to 30 M. 


13 to 10 AL 


lto 7 M. 
lto 5 M. 


2 R. to 2 M. 


4 to 10 8. 
2 RÀ. to 1 M. 
1] to 2 Jf. 


2 Π. {ο 1 M. 


Satin, from Herat, per piece, 
Khárá, per yard, 0... 
Sihrang,’ per piece, LL. 
Qutni,? do. 
; á 9 LU » 

Kután,? from Europe, per γα”ῶ,................ 
Táftah,* do. 
ANDA doc μα paa a aoa bic orb vidas 


πα ο ο ο Mea ba Db aoa 


9 * 9 * 9$ 5 € 0 €$ e 6 ο s» 6 6 * * à € ο * & 6$ » 9 * à 006 9 0 9 


€ 9 às * * 9ο. 4 eo s» $9 à v» à 0 0 9 0 * 4 9 6 9 9 ο 0 * ο * 49 ο 


Sitípúrí, per piece. ccce eese en 
Qabáband, do. 2... 
TRA SOs suse comun aesag ME eels 
Lb; er alil, ammmmmmmmrmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmi 
IL ο πο ο... 
A ο ο ου... 
γα DOP m 
Plain Kurtahwár Satinper yard, .............. 
Kapúrnúr, formerly called Aapirdhir, do. ...... 
Abah lo EP 
αμ per pe ο ο ο ο ο. 
Khágah, per piece, 
Chautar, do. 
Ma sn 
sk a ο ο. ο 
irí Qal, do. 
inn c MI Cm 


5 0 €e9 6 0 » 6 99 9ο 9 »9 9 9 4 9 84 »9 6» 5406 52 8 


9 9» » e * * 5s 5 9 9 5 9 9$ 9 5» oe wwe 9 € 5» * we à * * * * 


e sv 5. 2.8 * 99 92 » ο 85 9 » 9  » » 9 9» 9 9» »» 4, » 59 


Bhiraun, do. 


DAR. Ot ða arði oe ο ο ee ον ae 
SN NOs cada dese Gar ο ο ο... 
UNDE Tnm 
SAN Ol ly Atos su Gud te edly ened bae eevee 
πιο; ss 
Mali 
Panchtóliyah, do. 
Ton D; 0s ea ea ο ο bb ο ο qus eke ng 


Sálú, per piete, . 0. eee mnn 


——————— ál 


ran 


5 R. to2 M. 
1 R. to 6 Δ. 
1 to 3 M. 


13 R. to 2 M. 


4 tol 0ο, 

1 to 2 R. 

4 d. to 4 R. 
1 H.to2 R. 
6 R. to 2 M. 
6 A. to 2 M. 
2 R. to 12 M. 
$ to 2 ΔΙ. 

Y to 1 M. 

js tot Δ. 

] to 2 R. 
Sto | &. 

k {ο 1 R. 
lto 2 R. 

7 to 12 R. 


3 Jl. to 15 M. 
2 R. to 9 M. 
4 AK. 

to 5 M. 
2 HR. to 5 M. 
4 H. to 5 M. 
. to 4 M. 
1 to 3 M. 
.1o 1 M. 
. to 1 M. 
] to 5 M. 

. to 5 M. 
+ to 3 M. 

1 to 3 M. 

4 to 24 M. 

3 R. to 2 M. 


1 Changing silk. 


2 A stuff made of silk ahd wool. 
? Generally translated by linen. All 
Dictionaries agree that it is exceedingly 


moon shines on it; it is Muslin. 

* Properly, woven; hence taffeta. 

* Now-a-days chiefly made in Berham- 
pore and Patna; vulgo, tessa. 


thin,so much so that it tears when the 


Doriyah, per piece, 


Bahádur Sháhíf, do.................. TOME 
Ελ ην ο ο ο 
Shélah, from tho Dek’han, do. ................ 


Mihrkul, do....... 


Mindil, do. 


Sarband, do....... 
Dupattah, do. .... 


Katinchah, do. .. 


Fuutah, do. ...... 


Góshpéch, do. 


Chhint, per yard, .. 


Gazinah, per piece, 


Siláhatí, per yard, 


Scarlet Broadcloth, 


9 0 0 Ὁ 9 ϱ 9 Ὁ 46 6 9 ϐὃ 6 6 »9 ο 0 ο 5 9 9 4659 9 


0 E 9 99 9 9 96 9 ὁ 9 ὁ 0 » α 9 Φ 9 9 9 ὁ 4 43 ὁ 
€ 4 496 . ὁ ὁ Ὁ 00 0 » 9 0 0 0 ϐ 8 9 8 889990 46 5 8 
ο.» Φ 4 Φ 4Φ 86 9 6 4 49 4 0 « 99 9 ὁ t 4 4 ο 


€ 0 2 09 4944» ν 05 ο ο» 0 5 0 5 559» 5,» » 


894 0 9 909 9$ 49$ 0 05 0 46 5» Φ 6 6 8 9 9 ὁ 8 46 6ο 8 


€ Ὁ 9 «9 υ ee 0080 8000 4 6 5 9 4 9  » 4 


D. Woollen stuffs. 
from Turkey, Murope’, and 


. to 9 M. 
6 δ. to 2 H. 
14 to 2 AM. 
4 to 2 M. 
3 HR. to 9 M. 
4 to 2 M. 
Y to 2 M. 
1 R. to 1 M. 
1 R. to 1 J. 
Y to 6 R. 
1 to 2 R. 
2 d. to 1 R. 
i to 1} R. 
2 to 4 d. 


Portugal, pr YAP, a a esau eae nae ees 2} R. to 4 M. 
Do., from Nágór and Láhór, per piece, .......νν. 2 R.to 1 M. 
Cúfi Murabba’, don... cc. eee eee eee ees 4 to 15 1. 
Cufi...... P 3 R. to 11 M. 
Puramnani dos bt φον μεις, 
Chírah i Parmnarm, ἶ0............ὀννννννννν. 2 R.to 25 M. 
Fautah, do......... ο ο ο —€—— κ 3 to 3 AM. 
Jámahwár i Parmnarm, do. ............. ess Fto M 
op 11 R. to 11 M. 
Bart dos aoro eed E bam ad ο... 4 to 4 M. 
Autre post OS: ina aea eh sag bio ο ο ο ος. 7 R. to 21 J. 
Maria. topes seesaw eA ES 3 δ. to 2} M. 
Katás, do. .......... Supe v ato πο 24 fi. to 10 M. 
P hik PEF pieté kac ve ο ο ο eee 21 to 15 R. 
Durmah, do. ....... "T 2 R. {ο 4 M. 
Patt 0:922 ο ο Rare ο μυ... — 1 to 10 7. 


' The articles imported from Enu- 
rope were chiefly broadcloth; musical 
instruments, as trumpets; pictures; 
curiosities (vide Badjont II, p. 290, 
]. 2 from below; p. 338, 1. 7.) and, 
since 1600, tobaeco. Of the names 
of cloths mentioned by Abulfazl, several 
are no longer known, as native weavers 
caynot compete with the English Long- 
cloth and the cheap European Muslins, 
Alpaceas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, which 
aro now-a-days in common use with the 
natives all over the Kast. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of 


woollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than 
now. Even the light caps generally worn 
by Muhammadans in this country, called 
in Hind. tépé, and in Persian takhfifuh 
(vide Bahar í 'Ajam) are mostly imported 
from England. I am not aware that 
the soldiers of the armies of the Moguls 
were uniformly dressed, thongh it appears 
that the commanders of the contingents 
at least looked to uniformity in the caps 
and turbans. 

? The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 


Rewkár, per piece, ll. 2 B. to 1 M. 
MICI AG sa ο dabo 5 to 50 R. 
Burd i Yamaní, do.........., a ða 5 to 35 R. 
Miny (2) namad, do. sr 2 R. to 1 M. 
Kanpak(?) namad, do. ........ e Tr 2 R. to 1 M. 
Takyahnamad, from Kábul and Porsia, ........ τ 

Do., country mado, do. ...........L.. T eee 14 to 5 R. 
Loi, do. ....... Tm 14 d. to 4 R. 
Blankets, ἆο.................. i aad IN T MIS 10 d. to 2 R. 
Kashmírian Cups, do. oo. ccc cece see en 2 d. to 1 R. 

AIN 33. 


ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 


White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure black, 
will yield yellow ; and white and black, in equal proportions, will give red. 
White mixed with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish green. Other 
colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, it must be borne in 
mind that cold makes a juicy body white, and a dry body black; and heat 
renders that which is fresh black, and white that which is dry. These two 
powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, a change in the colour of a 
body, because bodies are both gabd, 2. e., capable of being acted upon, and 
mugtuza, í. e., subject to the influence of tho heavenly bodies (chie ily the sun), 


the active origin of heat. 


ATN 34. 
THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 

What we call form leads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leads 
us to what we call a notion, an idea. Thus on seeing the form of a letter, we 
recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture. But though it is true 
that painters, especially those of Europe, succoed in drawing figures 
expressive of the conceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 


— — —À «τω. - -- ---- 


* The price is not given in the text. 
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states," so much go, that people may mistake a picture for a reality: yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written lotter, inasmuch as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and is 
an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in tho oyes of the 
frionds of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light contined 
within it beams forth; and in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is tho world- 
roflecting cup? in the abstract. The lotter, a magical power, is spiritual 
geometry emanating from the pen of invention; a heavonly writ from the 
hand of fate ; it contains the secret of the word, and is tho tongue of the hand. 
The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present to hear it; the 
letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far. If it was not for the letter, 
tho spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake would be left us of those 
that aro gone by. Superficial observers see in tho letter a sooty ligure; but 
the deepsighted, a lamp of wisdom. The written letter looks black, 
notwithstanding the thousand rays within it; or, it is a light with a mole 
on it that wards off the evil eye. A letter is the portrait painter of 
wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas; a dark night ushering in 
day; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge; the wand for the treasures 
of insight; speaking, though diunb ; stationary, and yet travolling ; stretched 
on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 

When a ray of God's knowledge falls on man’s soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence (mujarrad) and that which is 
matorial (mgddt). Tho result! is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 
burden of its concrete component, and returns as a single ray, to its old place, 
the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally gives his course 


a different direction by means of man's fingers, and having passed along 


* Ahilgt (trom Ákilgat) reterring to the cheek of his sweetheart, Hatiz would 
states of the mind natural to us, as bene- make a present of Samarqand and Buk. 
volence, wrath, &e. These, Abulfazl says, a hárá. Other poets rejoice to see at least 
painter may succeed in representing ; but one black spot on the beautiful face of the 
the power of writing is greater. beloved who, without such an amulet, 

* The fabulous cup of king Jamshéd, would be subject to the influence of the 
which revealed the secrets of the seven evil eve. 
heaveus. * The spoken word, the idea expressed 

* Human beauty is imperfect unless by a sound. 


accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 
12 
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the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, alights on the 
pleasant expanse of the page, and returns through the eye of the reader to 
ils wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an arlieulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. Dy gare we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; and 
by gala’, tho separation of the same. Tn both cases the intermediate air, 
like a wave, is set in motion; and thus the state is produced which we call 
sound. Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and define 
it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon if as the primary effect, 7. e., 
they define sound to bo the very garð, or the gala’, of any hard substances. 
Sound may bo accompanied by modifying circumstances: it may be piano, 
deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected by a cold. Again, from 
the nature of the organ with which man utters a sound, and the mannor in 
which the particles of the air are divided, another modifying circumstance 
may arise, as when two piano, two deep, two nasal, or two guttural sounds 
Some, as Abú ΑΠ Sind, call this modifying 
element Car) the sound of the letter; others define it as the original stato 
of the sound. thus modified (me riz); but the far-sighted define an articulate 


separato from cach other. 


sound as tho union of the modifying element and the original state modified. 
This is evidently the correct view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many’ in Greck, 
and eighteen in Persian. In Arabie, there are twenty-cight letters represented 
by eighteen signs, or by only fif.sen, when we count the joined letters, and if 
we take the Hamzah as one with the Alif. The reason for writing an Alif and 
a Lám, (Y) separately at the end ofthe single letters in the Arabicg\lphabet, is 
merely to give an example of a sákin letter, which must necessarily be 
joined to another letter; and the reason why the letter lám is preferred? 


1 Abul Fazl has forgotten to put in the 
number. He counts eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because =, =, 


when you say the Alphabet : look upon it 
as a mere example of á sákin letter.’ 
The term hamzah, as used here in 


and &, have the same fundamental sign. 

2 Or rather, the alif was preferred to 
the «dto or yd, because these two letters 
may be either sáhin or mulaharrik. 
But the custom has become established to 
call the alif, when mutaharrik, hamzah ; 
and to call the alif, when sákin, merely 
alit. “Abdulwdsi’, of Hánsah, in his ex- 
cellent Persian Grammar, entitled 2isd- 
lah i’ Abdulwdási , which is read all over 
India, says that the lám-alif has the 
meaning of not, 1. c., ‘do not read this 
compound lJám-alif, but pass over it, 


native schools, is carefully distinguished 
from the terms Sahl i Hamzah and 
Markiz i Hamzak. Shakli Hamzah 
is the small sign consisting of a semicirele, 
one extremity of which stands upon a 
straight line slightly slanting, Markiz i 
Hamzah is either of the letters ali/; wd, 
or γέ, but chiefly the latter, when accom- 
panied hy the Shakl i Hamzah. Hamzah 
is a general term for either of the threo 
letters alif, wdw, yd, when accompanied 
by the Shakl í Hamzah. In_Kuropean 
grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is 
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as an example, is bocause tho letter lám is the middle letter of tho word alif, 
and the letter alif tho middle letter of the word dam. 

The vowel-signs did not oxist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
wero dotted with a different kind of ink; thus a red dot placed orer a lotter 
xpressed that the letter was followed by an a; a red dot in front of the 
letter significd a w; and a red dot below a letter, an 2. Tt was Khalil ibn i 
Ahmad, the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of tho Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a lettor and its proportious depend much on personal 
taste; hence itis that nearly every people has a soparato alphabet. Thus 
wo find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Ma’qali, Kúfi, Kashmiri, 
Abyssinian, Raihání, Arabie, Persian, Himyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Rúhání, and several other anciont systems of writing. The invention of the 
Hebrow characters is traced in some poems to Adam i Hafthazári ;* but 
some mention /drís? as the inventor. Others, however, say that Tdrís 
perfected the Jægnli character. According to several statements, the Kúlic 
character was derived by the Khalifah ‘Alf from the Ja'galí. 

Tho difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, hes 
in tho proportion of straight and round strokes: thus the Κάβο character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the Mæ galt has 
no curved lines at all; hence the inscriptions which are found on ancient 
buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing wo havo to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Irán and Túrán, India, and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 
systems’ current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
wore derived, in A. IL. 310, hy Zn i Muglah from the Ma'galí and the Kütie 
characters, veiz., the Suls, Taug?, Muhaqqaq, Naskh, Rathdn, Rig@. Some add 
tho Ghubár, aud say that this seventh character had likewise been invented 
Tho Naskh character is ascribed by many to Yagit, a slave of the 


by him. 


his death, had reached the number serez 
thousand. A better explanation is given 
by Badáoní (II. p. 337, 1. 10), who puts 
the creation of Adam seven (housand years 
before his time. Fade the first Xin of the 
Third Book. 3 liris, ον Enoch. 

* It is remarkable that, in. the whole 


badly treated, beeanse all explain the 
word Z/emzeh as the name of a sign. 

Another peculiarity of European gram- 
mars is this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the ær is placed affer 
the ἠέ; here, in the East, the Aé is 
invariably put before the y«. 


* He is said to have been born A. H. 
100, and died at Bagrah A. H. 175 or 190. 
He wrote several works on the science 
which he had established, as also several 
booRs on the rhyme, lexiciographical com- 
pilations, «ο, 

3 "Adam is called Haft-hazdrt, because 
the number of inhabitants on carth, at 


chapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the art of printing., Nor do Abulfazl's 
letters, where nearly the whole of this 
Ain is repeated, contain a reference to 
printed books. “ The first book printed 
in India was the Doctrina Christiana of 
Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the 
order of the Jesuits, who, as far as I 
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Khalífah Musta’cam DBilláh. The Suls and the Naskh consist each of 
one-third? curved linos, and two-thirds straight lines ; the former (the suls) 
is jal," whilst tho latter (the maskk) is khaft. The Taug? and Liq consist of 
three-fourths curved lines, and one-fourth straight lines; the former is jali, 
the latter is ἔλα]. The Muhaggag and Rachdn contain three-fourths straight 
lines; the former, as in the preceding, is salt, and the Rathán shaft. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ’Ali ibn i Hilal, better known 
under the name of 75» αὶ Bawwdb;* ho wrote well the six characters. Yáqut 
brought them to perfection. Six of Yáqút's pupils are noticeable ; 1. Shaikh 
Ahmad, so well known under tho name of Shaikhzádah i Suhrwardí ; 
2. Arghún of Kábul; 3. Mauláná Yusuf Shah of Mashhad; 4. Mauláná 
Mubárik Sháh, styled Zarrin qalam (the golden pon); 5. Haidar, called 
Gundahnawis (4. e., tho writer of the jal); 6. Mir Yahya. 

The following caligraphists are likewiso well known: ΟΠ Nagrullah, 
also called Cadr i Ἰπάηί; Arqün 'Abdullah ; Khájah "Abdullah i Cairafí ; 
Háji Muhammad; Mauláná "Abdullah i Ashpaz; Mauláná Muhi of Shíváz; 
Mwinuddin i Tanürí; Shamsuddin i Khatáí ; ’Abdurrahim i Khalúlí (?); 
Abdulhay; Mauláná Jafar’ of Tabriz; Maulana Shah of Mashhad; Mauláná 
Ma'rúf“ of Baghdad; Mauláná Shamsuddin i Báyasanghur; Mwinuddin of 


know, first cast Tamulie characters in 
the year 1577. After this appeared, in 
1578, a book entitled Flos Sanctorum, 
which was followed (P?) by the Tamulic 
Dietionary of Father Antonio de Proenza, 
printed in 1679, at Ambalacate, on tho 
coast of Malabar. From that period the 
Danish Missionaries at Tranquebar have 
printed many works, a catalogne of which 
may be found in Alberti Fabricii Selu- 
taris lux Evangelii." Johaston’s trans- 
lation of Fra P. Da San Bartolomeo's 
Voyage to the East Indies, p. 395. The 
Italian Original haz the same years: 
1577, 1578, 1679. 

1 He was the last caliph, and reigned 
from 1242 to 1258, when he was put to 
death by Hulágú, grandson of Chingiz 
Khán. 

2 Hence the name suls, or one-third. 

9 Jali (i.e. clear) is a term used by 
copyists to express that letters are thick, 
and written with a pen full of ink. 
Ghiás.—Khafí (hidden) is the opposite. 

* lin Muglah, Ibn Bawwdb, and 
Yágút, are the three oldest caligraphists 
mentioned in various histories. The 
following notes are chiofly extracted from 
Bakhtáwar Khán's Mir-dtul ' Alam :— 

Ibn Muglah, or according to his full 
name, Abú 'Alí Muhammad ibn i Alí 


ibn 1 Hasan ibn i Muqlah, was the vizier 
of the Khalífahs Muqtadir billah, Alqáhir 
billah, and ArRází billah, who reigned 
from A. D. 907 to 910. The last eut off 
Ibn í Muqlal’s right hand. He died in 
prison, A. H. 327, or A. D. 938-89. 

Ibn i Bawwáb, or Abul Hasan 'Alí ibn 
1 Hilal, lived under the twenty-fifth 
Khalifah, Alqádir billah (A. D. 992-1030), 
the contemporary of Mahmúd of Ghazni, 
and died A. 1I. 416, or A. D. 1025. 

Þýtt, or Shaikh Jamaluddin, was 
born at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of Musta gam billah, the thirty-seventh 
and last Khalifah, who imprisoned him 
some time on account of his Shi’ah 
tendencies. He survived the general 
slaughter (1258) of Hulágú Khan, and 
died,at the age of one hundred and twenty, 
A. Π. 697, or A. D. 1297, during the 
reign of Gházán Khan, Hulágá's great 
grandson. 

5 He lived in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, at the time of Mirza 
Shahrukh, (1404-1447). 

9 A contemporary and rival of the 
great poet Salmán of Sáwah (died 769). 
The name Ma'rúf appears to have been 
common in Baghdad since the times of 
the famous saint Ma'rýf of Karkh (a 
part of Baghdad). 
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Farah; Abdulhaq of Sabzwár; Mauláná Ni’matullah i Dawwáb ; Khájagí 
Münin i Marwáríd, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper; Sultán Ibráhím, son of Mírzá Shahrukh ; Mauláná Muhammad 
Hakim Hafiz; Manláná Mahmúd Riyáüsh ; Mauláná Jamáluddín Husain ; 
Mauláná Pir Muhammad; Mauláná Fazlulhaq of Qazwín'!. 

A seventh kind of writing is called 79/4, which has been derived from 
the AR/qd and the 7awjf. It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khájah Táj i Salmáni,? who also wrote well the other 
six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention: Mauláná ’Abdulhay, tho 
Private Secretary? of Sultan A bú Sa’ id Mírzá, who wrote Ίο liq well ; Maulana 
Darwish ;* Amir Mancir ; Mauléné Ibrahim of Astarábád ; Khájah Ikhtiyár ; 
Munshi Jamáluddín; Muhanunad of Qazwin; Mauláná Idris; Khájah 
Muhammad Husain Munshi; and Ashraf Khán, tho Private Secretary 
of His Majesty, who improved the Zælíg very much. 

The eiyhth character which I havo to mention is the Nasta’lig: it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir 'Alí of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the Naskh and the aliq ; but this 
can scarcely be correct, because there exist books in the Nasta'líq character, 
written before Tímúr's time. Of Mir 'Al?s pupils I may mention two :? 
Maulana Ja'far of Tabriz, and Mauláná Azhar; and of other caligraphists 
in Ta'líg, Manláná Muhammad of Aubah (near Herat), an excellent writer ; 
Maulana Bart of ILerát ; and Maulana Sultán "Al? of Mashhad, who surpasses 

>The Muklúbát and the Mir-dt 
also mention Mullá Aba Bakr, and Shaikh 


Mahmúd. 
2 According to the Maktúbát and 


Mír Munshi, Mír “Airí and Mír Malt. 
le accompanied Tardi Bég on his 
fight from Dinli, was imprisoned by 
Bairam, and had to go to Meeea. He 


several MSS., Sulaimani. 

8 In the original text, p. 114, 1. 5, by 
mistake, Maulana ‘Abdulhay and the 
Munshi of Sultan Abú Saíd. 

* Maulana Darwish Muhammad was a 
friend of the famous Amir Alí Shér, the 
vizier of Sultan Husain Mirza, king of 
Khurásán (A. D. 1170 to 1505), and the 
ae of the poet Jami. Maulana 

arwish entered afterwards the service 
of Shah Junaid 1 Cafawi, king of Persia, 
(A. D. 1499 to 1525). A biography of 
the Mauláná may be found in the Afadsir 
t Rahimi, p. Το]. 

* Khájah Ikhtiyár, the contemporary 
and successful rival of the preceding 
ealigraphist. He was Private Secretary 
to Sultan Husain Mirza. 

* This is the title of Muhammad 
Acghar, a Sayyid from Mashhad—-or 
according to the Tabaqát i Akbarí, from 
Arabshúhí. He served Humáyún as 


rejoined Akbar, in A. H. 968, when 
Bairám had just fallen in disgrace, 
received in the following year the title of 
Ashraf! Khán, and served under Mun`im 
Khan in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
year of Akbars reign, A. H. 973. In 
Abultazls list of grandees, in the second 
book, Ashraf Khan is quoted as a 
commander of two thousand, — Badáoni 
mentions him among the contemporane- 
ous poets. Abul Muzatiar, Ashraf Khán's 
son was, A, D. 1596, a commander ef five 
hundred. 

7 The Mir-df mentions a third imme- 
diate pupil of Mír Alí, Maclánd Khájah 
Muhammad, and relates that he put 
Mír Alís name to his own writings, 
without giving offence to his master. 

8 Jle also was a friend of Amir Ali 
Shér, and died A. H.910,during the reign 
of Nultán Husain Mirza, mentioned in the 
fourth note. 
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thom all. ITo imitated the writing of Mauláná Azhar, though he did not learn 
from him personally. Six of his pupils are well known: Sultán Muhammad 
i Khandan ;* Sultán Muhammad Nir; Maulana 'Aláuddín? of Horát; 
Mauláná Zainuddin (of Níshápúr) ; Mauláná Abdi of Níshápúr ; Muhammad 
Qasim Shadi Sháh, each of whom possossed some distinguishing qualities. 
Besides these, there aro a great number of other good caligraphists, 
who are famous for their skill in Nasta’lfq; as Mauláná Sultin ’Ali, of 
Qayin ;* Maulana Sultán 'Alí of Mashhad ;* Manláná Tlijrání ; and after 
them the illustrious Maulana Mir ΛΗ,’ the pupil, as it appears, of Mauláná 
Zainuddin. He brought his art to perfection by imitating the writing of 
Sultan ’Ali of Mashhad. 


of his genius; he has left many master-pieces. 


The new method which he established, is a proof 
Some one asked him once 
what tho difference was between his writing and that of the Mauláná. Ho 
said, “I have brought his writing to perfection; but yet, his method has 
a peculiar charm.” 

In conclusion T may mention :—Shih Mahmúd’ of Níshápár ; Mahmúd 
Ts-háq ; Shamsuddin of Kivrmán; Mauláná Jamshéd, tho riddle-writer ; 
Sultan Husain of Khujand; Manláná *Aishí; Ghiásuddín, the gilder ; 
Manláná ’Abducgamad ; Mauláná Malik ; Mauláná 'Abdulkarím ; Mauláná 
Abdurrahim of Khárizm; Mauláná Shaikh Muhammad; Maulana Shah 
Mahmúd 1 Zarrínqulam (or gold pon); Manláná Muhammad Husain” of 
Tabriz; Maulana Hasan ^Alí of Mashhad; Mir Muizz of Káshán ; Mirza 
Ibráhím of lefahán ; and several others who have devoted their lives to the 
improvement of the art. 

llis Majesty shews much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the different systems of writing; hence the large number of skilful 
The artist 


who, in the shadow of tho throne of His Majesty, has become a master of 


caligraphists. Nasta liq has especially received a new impetus. 


caligraphy, is Muhammad Husain? of Kashmir. He has been honoured 


mentioned together with Mtv Ahmad, son 
of Mír Khusrau of Dihli, and Bairam 


1 He was called Khanddn, as he was 
always happy. He was a friend of Amir 


"Ali Shér, and died A. H. 915. 

2 In the Maklibat, Alauddin Muham- 
mad οἱ Herat. 

3 He was the instrnetor of Sultán 
Husain Míraá s children, and died A. H. 
014. Qdyin isa Persian town, S.E. of 
Khurásán, near the frontier of Afghánis- 
tin. It is spelt Ghayan on our maps. 

* According to the Maktúbát, Maula- 
ná Sultán “Al shér of Mashhad, which is 
evidently the correct reading. 

5 A poet and friend of Amir Alí Shér. 
He died A. H. 921. : 

9 Mauláná Mír 'Alí, a Sayyid of ITerát, 
died A. H. 924. As a poet he is often 


Khan, Akbars Khánkhánán, as a master 
of Dakht poetry. Dakhl, or entering, 
is the skilful use which a poet makes of 
verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 

7 According to the Maktúbát and the 
Mir-át, Shah Muhammad of Níshápúr. 
Both mention another caligraphist, Mír 
Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

® lle was the teacher of the celebrated 
ealigraphist ’/indd, whose biography will 
be found in the Mir-át. Vide also tho 
preface of Dr. Sprenger's Gulistdn.* 

° He died A. H. 1020, six years after 
Akbar's death. 
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with the title*of Zarringalam, the gold pen. Ho surpassed his master 
Mauláná 'Abdul-Aziz; his maddát and dacdir' shew everywhere & proper 
proportion to cach other, and art critics consider hin equal to Mullá Mir 
"Ali. Of other renowned caligraphists of the present age, I must mention 
Maulana Βάιμν, the son of the illustrious Mulla Mir "Ali; Muhammad Amin 
of Mashhad ; Mir Husain i Kulanki ; Maulana Abdulhay; Maulana Dauri? ; 
Maulana 'Abdurrahín ; Mir "Abdullah ; Nizémi of Quzwin ; ΛΙ Chaman of 
Kashmir; Núrullalh Qasim Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts: some of the books 
aro kept within, and some without the Harem. Mach part of the Library 
is subdivided, according to tho value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences are held of which the books treat. Prose books, poetical 
works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic? are all separately 
placed. Jn this order they are also inspected. Experienced people bring 
them daily and read them before Lis Majesty, who hears every book 
from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers daily stop, 
Ilis Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the number of the 
pages; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, either in gold or 
silver, according to the number of leaves read out by them. Among books 
of renown, there are few that are not read in His Majesty’s assembly hall; 
and there are no historical facts of tho past ages, or curiosities of science, 
or interesting points of philosophy, with which Lis Majesty, a leader of 
impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does not get tired of hearing a book 
over again, but listens to the reading of it with more interest. The Akhláq 
i Nácirí, the Kímiyá i Na'ádat, the (lábúsnámah, the works of Sharaf of 
Munair (ride p. 48), the Gulistáu, the Hadiqah of Hakim Sanái, tho 
Masnawi of Ma'nawí, tho Jám i Jam, the Bustan, tho Sháhnámah, tho 


t By Maddát, (extensions) ealigra- In Grammar the word markiz means 
phists mean letters like =, 5; by dudir the same as shoshak in caligraphy ; thus 
(curvatures), letters: like W, = 3 „á, consist of a markiz, and a shakl ὁ 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal hamzah M | ! ! 
intervals; call the spaces between them | By ghét ealigraphists mean any addi- 
a, b, e, of which a is the hichest. Every tional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 

á : ^ m det . ΜΙ m E . 1. . eag? 
letter which fills the space b, is called a written letter with ink (Hind. siyahy 
shishah ; αὐ), 4, 3, δ, The diacritical bharnd), or erasing (Hind. chA ílna). 

ν $ 9 


2 Ilis name is Sultán Bayaztd > he 


oints are immaterial. Every line above oan ; 
} : was born at Herat. Devi? is his poetical 


b, is called a markiz; every line below 


b, i.c. ln ο, ἃ dáman, Thus Á consists name. Vide Badáoní s list of poets (Vol. 
ofA sjósund a seile cool al; HE of the Bibl. Indica). Akbar bestowed 

Μα ον aile μμ on him the title of A átið ud mulk, the 
shah and a dáman. The knob of a ϱ, writer of the empire. His pupil was 
S, or (3, is called allah, head. Thus c9 Khájah Muhammad Husain, an Ahadí, 
is a Afaddah, consisting of a kallah, and (vide Badáoní, I m 394, where for 
a dáman; so also e.z.-$. The αὐ con- Ibráhim, in the Táríkh, read Baráhím). 


2 Observe thatthe Arabic books are 


sists of a markiz aud a dúman. placed Jast. 
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collected Masnawis of Shaikh Nizámí, the works of Khusrau and Mauláná 
Jami, the Díwáns of Kháqání, Anwari, and several works on llistory, aro 
continually read out to His Majesty. Philologists are constantly engaged 
in translating Hindi, Grock, Arabic, and Persian books, into other languages. 
Thus a part of the Zich i Jadid i Mírzáí (ride ITIrd book, Ain 1) was translated 
under tho superintendence of Amir Fathullah of Shiraz (vide p. 33), and 
also tho Kishnjóshí, tho Gangádhar, the Mohesh Mahánand, from Hindi 
(Sanserit) into Persian, according to tho interpretation of the author of this 
book. The Mahabharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has 
likewise been translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence 


of Naqib Khan’, Maulana Abdul Qadir of Badáon,? 
Tho book contains nearly ono hundred thousand verses: llis 


Thanésar.? 


Majesty calls this ancient history Lazmudmah, the book of Wars. 


* Regarding this renowned man, vide 
Abulfazl's list of Qr: andees, IIud book, 
No. 161. 

2 Mulla "Abdul Qadir, poetically styled 
Qdiri, was born A. ΠΠ. 947 [or 94 | at 
Badáon, a town near Dihlí. Ile was thus 
two years older than Akbar, His father, 
whom he lost in 969, was called Shaikh 
Mulúk Shah, and was a pupil of the Saint 
Béchú of Sambhal. Abdul Qadir, or 
Baddonéas we generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most renowned 
and pious men of his age, most of whom he 
enumerates in the beginning of the third 
volume of his RA He excelled 
in Musie, History, and Astronomy, and 
was on account of his beautiful voice 
appointed Court Znám for Wednesdays. 
He had early been introduced to Akbar 


by Jalal Khan Qúrehí (side List of 


Grandees, [Ind book, No. 213). For forty 
years Dadáoní lived in company with 
Shaikh Mubárik, and Faizí and Abulfazl, 
the Shaikh’s sons; but. there was no sinecre 
friendship between them, as Badáoní 
looked upon them as hereties. At the com- 
mand of Akbar, he translated the Zami- 
yan {Badáoní LL, pp. 336, 360,) from the 
Sanserit into Persian, receiving for twenty- 

four thousand s/ó4s150 A shrafís and 10,000 
Tangahs ; and parts ofthe Mahabharat ; 

extracts from the History of Rashid ; iid 
the Bahr ul asmar, a wor k on the Jadis. 

A copy of another of his works, entitled 
Najaturrashid may be found among the 
Persian MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal. 

His historical work, entitled Muntakhab- 
ut Tawárikh, is much prized as ‘written 
by an enemy of Akbar, whose charaeter, 


and Shaikh Sultán of 
The samo 


in its grandeur and its failings, is much 
more prominent than in the AAbarndmah, 
or the Tabaqát i Akbari, orthe Madsivi 
Rahimi. H is especi ially of value for the 
religious views of the emperor, and con- 
tains interesting biographies of most 
famons men and poets of Akbars time. 
The History ends with the beginning of 
A. M.100f, or eleven years before Akhar’s 
death, and we may conclude that Badáonf 
died soon after that year. The book was 
kept secret, and according to a statement 
inthe Mir-dful'álain, it was made publie 
during the reign of Jahángír, who 
shewe l his displea asure by ης the 
statement of Badáonf's children th: at they 
themselves had been unaware of the exis- 
tence of the hook. The Tuzuk i Jahán- 
ght unfortunately says nothing about 
this circumstance ; but Badáoní's work 
was certainly not known in A. H. 1025, 
the tenth year of Jahangit’s reign, in 
which the Madsir i Rahimi was written, 
whose author complains of the want of a 
history beside. the Tabagát, and tho 
Akbarnámah. 

In point of style, Badáoní is much 
inferior to Bakhtawar Khán (Mir-átul 
Alam) and Muhammad Kázinr (the 
'Alamgírnámah), but somewhat superior 
to his friend. Mirza: Nizámuddín Ahmad 
of Herat, author of the 7ubeqdt, and 
to “Abdul Hamid of Láhór, author of the 
Padishdhnadmah., 

"Abdul Qadir of Badáon must not be 
confounded with Maulana Qádirí, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akbar. 

8 Vide Badáoní IIT, p. 118; and for 
Haji Ibrahim, ILI, p. 139. 
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learned men translated also into Persian the Ramáyan, likewise a book of 
ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Ram Chandra, but is full of 
interesting points of Philosophy. Hájí Ibrahim of Sarhind translated into 
Porsian the A? harban* which, according to the ILindús, is one of tho four divine 


books. 


Tho Tilawati, which is one of the most excellent works written by 


Indian Mathematicians on Arithmetic, lost its Ilindú veil, and received a 


Porsian garh from the hand of my elder brother, Shaikh’ Abdul Faiz í Faizi.? 
At the command of Jlis Majesty, Mukammal Khan of Gujrat translated 


into Porsian the Tájak, a well known work on Astronomy. Tho Memoirs? 


of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which may bo called a Code of 


practical wisdom, havo been translated from Turkish into Persian by Mirza 


+ “Tn this year (A. H. 983, or A. D. 
1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaikh Bha- 
wan, had come from the Dek han and 
turned Muhammadan, when His Majesty 
gave me the order to translate the 
ACharban, Several of the religious pre- 
cepts of this book resemble the laws of the 
Islám. As in translating I found many 
ο Πο] passages, which Shaikh Bhawan 
could not interpret either, I reported the 
cireunistance to His Majesty, who ordered 
Shaikh Faizi, and then Háji Ibráhim, to 
translate it. The latter, though willing, 
did not write anything. Among the 
precepts of the At harban, there is one 
which says that no man will be saved 
unless he read a certain passage. This 
passage contains many times the letter 
/, and resembles very much our Ld illah 
illallah. Besides, I found that A 
Hindú, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindús 0074 
their dead, but do not burn them. With 
such passages the Shaikh used to defeat 
other Brahmins in argument; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Dun. 
Let us praise God for his conversion !" 
Baddont 11. p. 212. 

The translation. of the Mahabharat 
was not quite a failure. ** Fortwo nights, 
His Majesty himself translated some pas- 
sages ot the Mahabharat, and told Naqíb 
Khan to write down the general meaning 
in Persian ; the third night he associated 
me with Naqíb Khan ; and, after three or 
Íour months, two of the eighteen chapters 
of these useless absurdities—enough to 
confound tho eighteen worlds—were laid 
before His Majesty. But tho emperor 
took exception to my translation,’ and 
called mea Hardmkhur and a turnip- 
eater, as if that was my share of the book. 
Another part was s bepal finished 


ubs 
14 


by Nagib Khán and Mullà Shéri, and 
another part by Sultan Hájí of T'hanésar ; 
then Shaikh Faizí was appointed, who 
wrote two chapters, prose and poetry; 
then the Haji wrote two other parts, 
adding a verbal translation of the parts 
that had been left out. He thus gota 
hundred juz together, closely written, so 
exactly rendered, that even the accidental 
dirt of flies on the original was not left out ; 
but he was svon after driven from Court, 
and is nowin Bhakkar. Other translators 
and interpreters, however, continue now- 
a-days the fight between Pandús and the 
Kurtis. May God Almighty protect those 
that are not engaged in this work, and 
accept their repentance, and hear the 
prayer of pardon of every one who does not 
hide his disgust, and whose heart rests in 
the Islám ; tor * He allows men to return 
to Him in repentance? This Razmnámah 
was illuminated, and repeatedly copied ; 
the grandees were ordered to make copies, 
and Abdul Fazl wrote an introduction to 
it of about two juz, Sie."  Baddont Y. 
p. 302. A copy of this translation in 
two volumes, containing eighteen fans 
(gy?) s among the MSS. of the As. Soc, 
ot Bengal, No. 1929. One jez (175) 
= sixteen pages quarto, or two sheets, 

2 This work has been printed. Abulfazl's 
words lindá veil are an allusion to Lila- 
watts sex. 

8 Vide Tuzuk í Jahángírí, p. 417. 
The Wáqiát i Timur were translated into 
Persian, during the reign of Shahjahan, 
by Mír Abú Talib i Turbati. Padshah- 
ndmah Yl, p. 288, edit. Bibl. Indica. 
* Conqueror of the world,” gété sitáni, is 
Bábers title. Regarding the titles of 
the Mogul Emperors from Bábar to 
Bahádur Sháh, vide Journal As, Soe. 
Bengal for 1868, Part I. p. 39. 
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Abdurrahim Khan, the present Khan Khánán (Commander-in-Chief). Tho 
History of Kashmir, which oxtends over the last four thousand years, has 
heen translated from Kashmirian inte Persian! by Mauláná Shah Muhammad 
of Sháhábád. The dhejan ul Buldán, an excellent work on towns and countries, 
has been translated from Arabie into Porsian by several Arabie scholars, 
as Mulla Ahmad of That’hah,? Qasim Bég, Shaikh Munawwar, and others. 
The Haribans, a book containing the lifo of Krishna, was translated into 
Persian by Maulana Shori (Jide the poetical extracts of tho second book). 
By order of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new 
version of the Kalílah Damnah, and published it undor the title of 'Ayar 
Dånish” The original is a master-piece of practical wisdom, but is full of 
rhetorical difficulties; and though Nacrullah i Mustaufi and Mauláná 
Tlusain i Wá'z had translated it into Persian, their style abounds in raro 
The Hindi story of the Love of Nal and 
Daman, which melts the heart of fecling readers, has been metrically 


metaphors and difficult words. 


translated by my brother Shaikh Faizi í Fayyází, in the masnawí metro of 
the Lafli Majnún, and is now everywhere known under tho title of Nal 
Daman.’ 

As Tlis Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of history, 
he ordered several well informed writers to compose a work containing tho 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 


years. Naqib Khan, and several others, commenced this history. Á very 


large portion was subsequently added by Mulla Ahmad of Vhathah, and 


tho whole concluded by Jafar Bég i Acaf Khan. Tho introduction is 


The work has the title of Tarikh i Alfi, tho History of 


composed by me. 
a thousand years. 


! € During this year (A. IT. 999, or A. 
D. 1590-91,) I received the order from 
His Majesty, to re-write, in an easy style, 
the History of Kas! mir, which Mulla 
Shih Muhammad of Sháhábád, a very 
learned man, had translated into Persian. 
T finished this undertaking in two months, 


was put among the set of books read at 
Court, and Naqib Khán was appointed 
to read it out to His Majesty. It is, indeed, 
a masnawi, the like of which, for the 
last three hundred years, no poet of 
Hindustan, atter Mír Khusrau of Dihlf, 
has composed.” — Badáoní, II. p. 396. 


when my work was put into the Imperial 
Library, to be read out to His Majesty 
in its turn.” — Bad tont, TT. y. 374. 

? Regarding tho tragic end of this 
‘heretic,’ vide Badáoní |I. p. 364. 
Notices regarding the other two men will 
be found in the third volume of Badéoni. 

6 For'fyári Dánish. Such abbrevia- 
tions are common in titles. 

^ 6 Faizt's Naldaman (for Nal ο Da- 
man contains about 4200 verses, and was 
composed, A. H. 1005, m the short space 
of five months. It was presented to 
Akbar with a few ashrafís as nazar. It 


5 [n A. IT. 1000, A. D. 1591-92, the 
belief appears to have been current among 
the Muhammadans that the Islam and 
the world were approaching their end. 
Various men 41050, pretending to be 
Imám Mahdi, who is to precede the reap- 
pearance of Christ on earth; and even 
Badáoní's belief got doubtful on this 
point. Akbar's disciples saw in the com- 
mon rumour a happy omen for the pro- 
pagation of the Din i Lldht. The Táríkk 
? 1}/ΐ was likewise to give prominence to 
this idea. 


The copy of the Tértkh i Alfí in 
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The Art of Painting. 

Drawing tho likeness of anything is called ἐαφιοί”. His Majesty, from his 
earliest youth, has shewn a great predilection for this art, and gives it every 
encouragement, as ho looks upon it as a means, both of study and amusement. 
Ilenco the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained great reputation. 
The works of all painters are weekly laid before His Majesty by the 
Dáróghahs and the clerks; ho then confers rewards according to oxcellence 
of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. Much progress was 
made in tho commoditios required by painters, and tho correct prices of 
such articles were carefully ascertained. Tho mixture of colours has 
especially beon improved. The pictures thus received a hitherto unknown 
finish. Most excellent painters are now to bo found, and master-picces, 
worthy of a Bihzdd,’ may be placed at the side of the wonderful works of the 
European painters who have attained world-wido fame. The minuteness 
in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execution, &e., now observed in 
pictures, aro incomparable ; even inanimate objects look as if they had life. 
More than a hundred painters have become famous masters of tho art, 
whilst the number of those who approach perfection, or of those who aro 
middling, is very largo. This is especially true of the Hindus :? their 
pictures surpass our conceptions of things. Few, indeed, in the whole world 
are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention: 

I. Mir Sayyid 'Alí of Tabriz.* Me learned tho art from his father. 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made himself famous in his art, and has met 
with much. success. 

2, Khajah Abduggamad, styled Shéríngalam, or sweet pen. 110 comes 
from Shiraz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a grandec* of 
the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful effect of a look of 
Ilis Majesty, which caused hin to turn from that which is form to that which 
is spirit. From the instruction they received, the Khájah's pupils becamo 
mastors. 


the Library of the As. Soc. of Bengal 
(No. 19,) contains uo preface, commences 
with the events subsequent to the death 
of the Prophet (8th June, 632), and ends 
abruptly with the reign of “Umar ibn i 


"Abdul Malik (A. H. 99, or A. D. 717-18). 


The years are reckoned from the death of 


ihe Prophet, not from the Hijrah. For 
further particulars regarding this book, 
vide Badáoní, TI. p. 317. 

* © Bihzad was a famous painter, who 
lived at the Court of Shah Isma'íl i Çala- 


wi of Persia” Stedjullughdl. 

3 Compare with Abulfazl's opinion, 
Elphinstone’s History of India, second 
edition, p. 174. 

8 Better known as a poet under the 
name of Juddt. Vide the poetical ex- 
tracts of the second book. He illumina- 
ted the Slory of Amir Hamzah, men- 
tioned on the next page. 

4 He was a Chahdreadl. Vide tho 
list of grandees, in the second book, 
No. 266. 
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3. Daswant’h. Το is the son of a palkee-bearer. He devoted his 
whole life to the art, and usod, from lovo to his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. Ove day tho eyo of His Majesty foll on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to tho Khájah. In 
a short time ho surpassed all painters, and becamo the first master of tho 
ago. Unfortunately the light of his talonts was dimmed by the shadow of 
madnoss ; he committed suicide. He has loft many master-pieces. 

4. Basáwan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, ho is most excellent, 
so much so, that many critics prefer him to Daswant’h. 

Tho following painters have likewise attained fame: Késú, ál, 
Mukund, Mushkin, Farrukh the Qalmáq (Calmuck), Mádhú,* Jagan, Mohesh, 
K'hémkaran, Tard, Sánwlah, Ilaribans, Ram. It would tako mo too long 
to describe the exeollencies of each. My intention is “to pluck a flower 
from every meadow, an car from every sheaf.” 

I havo to notico that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which aro often looked upon as an idlo 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 
antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of tho letter of 
the law arc hostile to the art of painting; but their eyes now see the truth. 
One day ata privato party of friends, Iis Majesty, who had conferred on 
soveral the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked: ‘There are many 
that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter 
had quite peculiar means of recognizing God; for a painter in sketching 
anything that has life, and in dc. ising its limbs, one after the other, must 
come to feel that ho cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is thus 
forced to think of God, the Giver of life, and will thus increase in 
knowledge.” 

The number of master-pieces of painting increased with the encourago- 
ment given to tho art. l'ersian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a vory large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Story of Hamzah was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than one 
thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingiznámah, the 
Zafarnámah,? this book, the Razmnámah, the Ramayan, the Nal Daman, 
the Kalílah Damnah, the 'Ayár Danish, &c., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himsolf sat for his likenoss, and also ordered to havo tho likenesses 


1 Mentioned in the Madsir i Rahimi 7 A History of the House of Tímúr, 
(p. 753) as in the service of Abdurrahím by Sharafuddin of Yazd (died 1446). 
Khan Khánán, Akbar's Commander-in- Vide Morley’s Catalogue of Historical 
Chief. MSS., p. 94. 
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taken of all tho grandees of the realm. An immense album was thus 
formod: those that have passed away, have received a new life, and those 
who aro still alive, have immortality promised them. 

In tho same mannor, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, lino-drawors, and pagers. 

Many Mansabdars, Ahadís, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. ‘The pay of foot soldiers varios from 1200 to 600 dds. 


ATN 35. 
TIIE ARSENAL. 


Tho ordor of tho Ilousehold, the efficiency of tho Army, and the 
welfare of the country, are intimately connected with the stato of this 
department; hence llis Majesty gives it every attention, and looks 
scrutinizingly into its working order. Ho introduces all sorts of new 
methods, and studies their applicability to practical purposes. Thus a 
plated armour was brought before 113 Majesty, and set up as a target; but 
no bullet was so powerful as to make an impression on it. A sufficient 
number of such armours has been made so as to supply whole armios. 
Ilis Majesty also looks into the prices of such as aro sold in tho bazars. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords, (ágak swords) one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty's sleeping apartments. Tho old ono is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the Harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness: they 
are called total swords. When the number of ἐλάται, swords (in consequence 
of presents, ke.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones from tho kotal 
swords. There are also twelve Yakbandi (?)*, the turn of every one of 
which recurs after ono week. OfJámdhars and A? hapicahs, there are forty of 
each. Their turn rocurs every week; and each has thirty fotals, from 
which deficiencies aro supplicd as before. Besides, eight knives, twenty 
spears and barchhas aro required monthly. Of eighty-six Mashhadi bows, 
Bhadéyan bows, and twenty-four others, aro returned monthly....* 
In tho same manner a rank is assigned to cach. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bár é' Am, or 
Lovoo, the sons of the Amirs, and other Mansabdárs and Ahadís, carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, 7. ¢., every four of them carry four 


3 I doubt the correctness of the trans- 2 The text has an unintelligible sen. 
lation. The word yakbandtis notin the tence. 
Dictionaries. 
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quivers, four bows, four swords, four shiclds; and besides, they take up 
lancos, spears, axes, pointod axes, piyázi war-clubs, sticks, bullet bows, 
pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several g/td7s' of camels 
and mulos aro loaded with weapons and kept in readiness; and on travels, 
they use Bactrian camels, &e,, for that purpose. At Court receptions tho 
Anirs and other people stand opposite the Qur, ready for any servico; 
and on the march, they follow behind it, with the exception of a few who 
aro near Ilis Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, carriages, 
naqqárahs, flags, tho kaukabahs, and other Imperial insignia, accompany the 
(ður, while eager macebearers superintend the march, assisted by the Mir- 
bakhshis. In hunting expeditions several swift runners aro in attendanco, 
and a few others are in chargo of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the troublo of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in uso in form of a table, and givo pictures of sume of 
them. 

1. Swords (slightly bent), .............. ἆ R. to 15 AMuhurs. 
2. K'hándah (straight swords),....... e.» Ltol0 X. 
3. Guptí 'Acá (a sword in a walking stick), 2 to 20 2. 
4. Jamd'har (a broad dagger), .......... 4 14. to 23 M. 
5. KJ ο ο ο ο ο TR 
6 K η ο vere dies Ὁ TE JL 
ο πο ο ο ο eee Getto) Lal, 
8. Bank, ..........ν...ννννονενεννν... | ου 
9. JHANDWANS nn ots idi M. 
10. Ka ou oe v o vhs etwas. dis t0 Talk 
Te Rask Moun). nn ads 10 M., 
12. Kaman (bows). ........ cece eee $ αι. to AL 
13. Takhsh Kaman, ................-62. Ltot K 
T4 NAW conte Cah eh ene eae A 
15. Arrows, per bundle, .................. ito 30 K. 
ιο VOL 
ο ο ο A 
18. Tirbardér (Arrow drawers),?.......... ᾖ (ο 2a. 
19. Paikánkash (Do.), .................. £ 10 ὁ R 
20. Naizah (41anee),.................... 13 R. to 6 M. 
21. ομαλά. ub 10 24M. 
Ην ΛΜ ο LOEO LII LL LER ο i 


a t 


1 Five camels are called a q?tár, in put on the backs of their mothers. 
Hind. gatár. A string of some length is 2 |f this spelling be'correct, it is the 
lied to the tail of the front camel and is same as the next (No. 19); but it may 
drawn through the nose holes of the next be tír i pardar, an arrow with a feather 


behind it, and so on. Young camels are at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow. 


23. Saint’ hi, 
24. Sclarah, 


25. Gurz (a war club) ......... 


26. Shashpar (do.), 
27. Késtan (?)' 
28. Tabar (a war axo), 
29. Piyázi (a club), 
30. Zighnol (a pointed axo) 
81. Chakar-Basólah, 
32. Tabar zághnól, 


33. Tarangálah, 


- 


35. Gupti kárd, 
36. Qamehi kárd, 
37. Cháqu (a clasp knife) 


9 9 9 ο 5ος 5» 
€ € ϱ * * ο 9 * 4 » 5 ee tee » 4. 9 5 
€ 0 ee a 9" € 4 899 * e 69 * 5 * eo 9? 9» $9 9 ο » 9 
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94. Kárd (a knifo) .......... ei 


ese ee » ο ος 
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38. Kamán 1 Guróhah (bullet bow) 


3 to 1 R. 

10 d. to 2 R. 
1 to 5 R. 

} R. to 3 M. 
1 to 3 R. 

1 R. to 2 M. 
1 to 5 R. 

i [tol M. 
1 to 6 R. 

1 to 4 R. 
1to2 R. 

2 d. to 1 M. 
3 k. to 11 M. 
1 to 51 R. 

2 d. to 1 R. 
2 d. to 1 R. 


89. Kümt Halo oed aa edad eee OCA ROS 5 d. to 9 R. 
40. Tufak i dahán (a tube; Germ. Blaserohr) 10 d. to X. R. 
Tl. USUAL,” qu ο ο ο ο ο. 2 d. to 5 R. 


49. Shagtáwéz,? 


43. Girihkushá, ......... eee 
41. Khari Mahi,..... raða 
45. Gobhan (a sling) .......... 
40, ra 


47. Sipar (a shield), 


49. K'hérah, 
50. Pahri, 


63. Khog’hi, 
55. G'hüg'huwah, 


—— — 


2 This name is doubtful. The MSS. 
give all sorts of spellings. Vide my 
Text edition, p. 121, 1. 1. The Dictionaries 
give no information. 

? Vide Journal As. Society, Bengal, for 
1868, p. 61. 

3 A weapon resembling the following. 
The word Shagédwéz, or more correctly 
shastdwéz, means a thing by which you 
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Sls πο ο ο ο ο 
52. Dubulghah, .............. 


LE o 
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54. Airth Κι]άπ.,.............. 


se e so 99590979? 
00.00.0001. 
9459 99 8» 869 4 8 


56. δαϊρα],............. KERET 


2 d. to 1 R. 

l d. to 1 R. 

1 to 5 R. 

15 7.to 1 R. 
1 to 5 R. 

1 to 50 1ο. 
2 R. to 4 M. 
1 R. to 4 AD, 
1 R. to 1 M. 
+ to ó R. 
+R. to 31 M. 
1 to 4 R. 

1 to 5 Δ. 

1 R. to 2 AL 
20 Æ. 30 M. 


———À w ο ο a Lána anna πε 


can hook anything. Tn Vullers’ Persian 
Dicty. H. p. 126, b, read béz tor panir (2) 


4 T 


his word is used in a general sense, 
an armour, It iseither Zurkish, ora 
corruption of the Arab. jubbah. The 
form jazbd is occasionally met with ; but 
jabah, as given by Vullers 1, p. 508 a.. 
Is wrong, and against the metre ol his 
quotation, 


Disc ZN esed dan e etae ede o 13 R. to 100 M. 
Ὁ DIUI: a ο ο. 4 R. to 12 M. 
59. ομαδες ο Oros E dno eed 4 R. to 9 M. 
50. Chár Ainah, ....... πο... Bö 2 h. to 7 M. 
GES ICO Hy... aiu args 5 R to 8 M. 
O22 Calin. a eds 9 R. to 8 M. 
03. Angl NAN: lace ο RECTE 13 R.to 5 M. 
πώ μμ ο ee t Ox pru Ed 9 R. to 2 M. 
65. Chihrahzirih i Ahani, ................ 13 R. to 1 AL 
66. μμ συ... 5 R. to 8 M. 
Ol κ ο cat ο ο ó to 25 R. 

68. Dastwánüly. ss l4 αἰ. to 2 M. 
69 Raley ο ooo tue ου. l 2. to 10 1. 
10. Kant' hah sobhá,? νοκ νοκ ον eee ] to 10 R. 
71. Mózah i Ahani. ..... ce cece ee eee 1 to 10 R. 

FR ο ο ο ου. 50 to 300 R. 
73. Artak (the quilt) i Kajóm, ............ 4 Δ. to 7 M. 
Td ων oai dor oc ο aed owen 1 R. to 21 M. 
15. Gardani,? ....... ο ο ο ο. 1 R. to 1 M. 
οπου ου i fé. to 1 M. 
TI. ο πμ ---- 2Y to 4 R. 


ATN 36. 
UN GUNS. 

Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of tho 
state; and befitting keys for tho door of conquost. With tho exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. Thero are now-a-days guns mado 
of such a size that the ball weighs 12 mans; several olephants and a 
thousand cattlo aro required to transport ono. His Majesty looks upon tho 
caro bestowed on tho efficiency of this branch as ono of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Daroghahs and 
clever clerks aro appointod, to koop the wholo in proper working ordor. 

His Majosty has made several inventions, which havo astonished tho 
whole world. Io made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken to . 


- ——— 


* According to some MSS. rág. SA round shield-like plate of iron 


3 The figure represents a long spear; attached to the zeck of the horse and 
but the etymology, as also its position in hanging down so as to protect the chest : 
the list of weapons, shews that it must be | of the animal. 


a part of the armour, æ neck-picce. 
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pieces, and properly put again together when required. By another 
invention, His Majosty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultancously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily bo carried by a single elephant; such guns 
have tho name of Gajndls. Guns which a single man may carry, are called 
Narnáls. 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over tho whole kingdom, 
and each Súbah has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun; besides clever workinen make continually new ones, 
especially Gajndls and Narnáls. 

Amírs and Ahadís are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies a 100 to 400 d. 


AIN 37. 
ON MATCHLOCKS, &e. 


These aro in particular favour with Iis Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a markman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong, that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. Formerly 
they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they mado them 
with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, and Joining the 
flattened edgos of both sides. Some left them, from foresight, on ono edge 
open; but numerous accidents were tho result, especially in tho former kind. 
His Majesty has invented an excellent method of construction. They flatten 
iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a roll, so that the folds σοῦ longer 
at every twist; then they join the folds, not edge to edge, but so as to allow 
them to lie one over the other, and heat them gradually in tho fire. They also 
tako cylindrical picces of iron, and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. 
Three or four of such pieces make one gun; or, in the case of smaller 
ones, two. Guns aro often made of a length of two yards; thoso of a 
smaller kind are one and a quarter yards long, and go by the name of 
Damának. The gunstocks are differently made. From the practical 
knowledge of His Majesty, guns aro now made in such a manner that thoy 
can be fired off, without a match, by a slight movement of tho cock. Bullets 
aro also made, so as to cut like a sword. Through the assistance of the 
inventive gonius of His Majesty, there are now many masters to be found 
among gunmakers; e. g., Ustad Kabir, and ITusain. 

Tron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

15 
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When a barrel is completed longthways, before the transverse bot- 
tom piece is fixed to it, thoy engrave ou it tho quantity of Its iron and tho 
length, b oth being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finishod, is called 
Daul. In this imperfect stato they aro sent to His Majesty, and delivered, 
in proper order, at tho IIarom, to which place they are also brought for... . .' 
At tho same timo, the weight of the ball is fixed, and tho order is given for 
For long guns the weight of a ball 
But balls 
When 


the barrels aro polished, they are again sent to the ILareim, and preserved 
? te) ? 


the transverso section of the matchlock. 
does not exceed. twenty-five lánks, and for smaller ones, fifteen. 
of the former weight no one but Tis Majesty? would daro to fire. 


in proper order. They aro afterwards taken out, and closed by the order 
of His Majesty with a transverse bottoni piece. i 
stock, they are filled to one-third of the barrel with powder, and fired off. 
If no fardwish’ takes place, and the trial is satisfactory, they take tho 


Having been put to an old 


barrels again to His Majesty, who gives the order to finish tí; mouth pieco 
ofthe barrel. After this tho gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected 
to a trial. TÉ the ball issues in a crooked Tine, the barrel is heated, and 
straightened by means of a rod introduced into it, and, in tho presence 
of Tis Majesty, handed over to a filer. He adorns the outside of the barrel 
in various ways, according to orders, when it is taken to the Harem. The 
wood and the shape of tho stock are then determined on. Soveral things 
are marked on every matchlock, riz., the weight of tho raw and tho 
manufactured iron, the former marks being now removed; the place 
where the iron is taken from; the workman; the place where the gun is 
mado; the dato; its number. bometimes without reference to a proper 
order, one of tho unfinished barrels is selected, and completed at Tis 
Majesty’s command. Itis then entered in another place; the transverso 
bottom piece is fixed ; andthe order is given to make the cock, tho ramrod, 
the pargas,” &c. As soon asall these things have been completed, a new 
trial is ordered; and when it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver 
it a third timo at the Harem. Tn this state the gun is called sddah (plain). 
Five bullets are sent along with it. Iis Majesty, after trying it in the manner 
abovo described, returns it with the fifth bullet. Tho order for the colour 
of tho barrel and the stock is now given; ono of tho nine kinds of colour 


is selected for the stock. Guns also differ in tho quantity of inlaid gold 


1 The text has an unintelligible word ; 
the variantes lectiones are marked on 
p. 125 of my text edition, Note (13). 
The Banáras MS. has quU. The word 
appears to be a foreign term. 

2 Akbar was remarkable for bodily 
strength. Vide TuzukiJahángiri, p. 16. 


8 Tariwish means a trickling ; the 
particular meaning which it here has, is 
unclear and not given in the Dictionaries. 

* Pargaz, or Purgaz, may mean the 
groove into which the ramrod is put, or 
the ramrod itself. The word is not in the 
Dicts., and appears to be unknown at tho 
present day. 
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and enamel ; tho colour of the barrol is uniform. A gun thus far completed 
is called rangir (coloured). Tt is now, as before, handed over together with 
five bullets; His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last 
ball. When ten of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the 
mouth of tho barrel and the butt end with gold. They ave then again sent 
for trial into the Harem, and whenever ten are quite completo, they 


we handed over to the slaves. 


AIN 38. 
THE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS. 


Formerly a strong mau had to work a long timo with iron instruments, 
in order to clean matchlocks. Jis Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may bo 
leaned in avery short time. Tho wheel is turned by a cow. Tho plate 


will best shew what sort of a machine it is. 


ΛΙΝ 39. 
TIE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 


The Imperial Arsenal contains manufactured, purchased, and presented, 
guns. Hach of them is either Jong, or short ; and these are again subdivided 
into sdduh (plain), rangin, (coloured), and λομΚάν (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five as 
khicah, i.e., for his specialuse. frst, twelve in honour of the twelve months ; 
each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. Secondly, 
thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and another is 
brought. Vhirdly, thirty-two for the solar days; one for every day. Fourthly, 
thirty-one kotals. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. Whenever some of 
the former guns have been given away, Zofals are brought, to supply their 
places. Tho order of precedence is as follows: the guns for the month; 
the week; days; kotals; plain; coloured ; koftkár, not handed over to 
the slaves; koftkár, handed over to. the slaves; long ones, selected from 
péshkash presouts, or from such as were bought; Dandnaks, selected from 
péshkash, or from bought ones; such as have been chosen from selections 
of both. The ono hundred and five AAdgah guns are divided into seven 
parts; every fifteen form a £/sA£, or guard, and are always kept ready by the 
slaves. On Sundays, two aro taken from tho first; four from the second ; 
fivo from tho third; four from the fourth. his order is also, followed on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On Thursdays, two aro again taken 
from tho first, and four from the second; four from the third; five from 
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the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from tho first; fivo from tho second ; 
four from tho third; fivo from the fourth. So also for Saturdays. In 
order to supply tho places of such ἀλάςα), guns as have been given away, five 
other classes havo beon determined on : half kotals, fourteon; quarter kotals, 
soven ; one-eighth kotals, four; one-sixtecnth kotals, two ; one-thirty socond 
kotals, one. When kotal guns aro given away, they bring half kotals ; 
similarly,the placo of a gun, when givon away, is taken by the next; and tho 
place of the last is supplied by one selocted from such as have been bought. 

Ono hundrod and one guns are continually kept in tho Harom. Their 
order is as follows. On tho first day of overy solar month cleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the Harem, one of cach of tho guns for tho 
months, the weeks, tho days, the kotals, the plain ones, the coloured ones, tho 
koftkar not in chargo of the slaves, the koftkár in thoir charge, the selected 
long ones, the selected Damanaks, the chosen ones of the selected ones. On the 
second day only the guns of the months (7. e., ten) aro handed over in the 
samo order. For ten days an equal number is sent to tho Harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When ho has tried each gun, ho commences 
from the beginning; and when cach gun has been used four times, it 
is sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at tho beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and tho 
guns for the current month are put first. 

An order has also been given to tho writers to writo down the game 
killed by His Majesty with tho particulars of tho guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun, which has the name of Sangrám, ono thousand 
and ninetoen animals have been killed. This gun is tho first of His 


Majesty’s private guns, and is used during the Farwardin month of the 
present eru. 


XIN 40. 
ON THE PAY OF THE MATCIILOCK BEARERS. 


The pay of a Afirdahah’ is of four grados, 300 dams, 280 d., 270 d., 260 d. 
The pay of the others is of fivo grades. Each grade is again subdivided into 
three classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d., 230 d. — Second grade, 220 d., 210 d., 
900 d. Third grade, 190 d., 180., d., 110 d. Fourth grade, 160 d., 150 d., 
140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120 d., 110 d. 


* Á man placed over ten. The rank differs in usage, and signifies a man in 
of the Mirdahah appears to have been command of ten. The rank of a Dahbá- 
the only non-commissioned rank in the shi was the lowest Mansabdár rank (vide 
Mogul Armies. The lowest commissioned the second book). Mirdahah is also 
rank was that of a Dehbdshi, which word, used in the sense gf a servant who looks 


though of the same etymological meaning, after ten horses, 
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AIN 41. 
THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 


This wondorful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain; and in 
courage and ferocity liko a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 
and to the success of a conqueror; and is of the greatost use for tho army. 
Experienced men of Hindustan put tho value of a good clephant equal to 
fivo hundred horse; and they believe, that when guided by a fow bold men 
armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemenee on one side, and submissiveness to tho reins on 
the other, the elephantis like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant nover hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity; he never will fight with young olephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them.. From a sense of gratitude, ho does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body, when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Onco an elephant, during the rutting season, 
was fighting with another. When ho was in the height of excitement, a 
small elephant came in his way: he kindly lifted wp the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. Ifa male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season, in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to got on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie a 
rope round his foot. Female elephants, when mourning tho loss of a young 
one, will often abstain from food and drink; they sometimes even die from 
grief. 

The elephant ean be taught various feats. Me learns to remember 
such melodies as can only bo remembered by people acquainted with music; 
he will move his limbs, to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various ways. 
Ile will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matehlock, and will 
learn to pick up things that have been dropped, and hand them over to tho 
keeper. Sometimes thoy get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this they hide 
in the sido of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when they aro 
alone with him. 

The toats of a female olophant, and the womb, resemblo thoso of 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. Tho testicles aro not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themsolves with it. Such water has no offensive 
smoll. They also take out of their stomach grass on tho second day, without 
its having undergono any chango. 
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The price of an elephant varies from a lak’ to one hundred rupees ; 
elephants worth five thousand, and ten thousand rupoos, are pretty common. 

Thero are four kinds of clophants. 1. Bhaddar. It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large cars, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. ‘They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Tlindí Ga manik? Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 3. Mand. Itis black, has yellow oyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. Arg. It has a 
whitish skin, with black spots; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of ved, 
vellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened, when it thunders. 

From a nüxture of these four kinds aro formed others of different 
names and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold: 
white, black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of tho 
dispositions assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, 
raj love of sensual enjoyment, aud tam irascibility, which shall be farther 


3 


explained below," elephants are divided into threo classes. First, such in 


which sat predominates. They aro well proportioned, good looking, cat 
moderately, are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the femalo, 
aud live to avery old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. 
They aro savage looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as aro full of tam. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousuess, 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen? lunar months, 
For three months the Για gern ilic intermix inthe womb of the female ; 
when agitated, the mass looks like quicksilver. ‘Towards tho fifth month 
the frida settle, and get gelatinous. Iu tho seventh month, they get more 
solid, and draw to perfection towards tho ninth month. Inthe eleventh, the 


outline of a body is visible; ang in the twelfth, the veins, boues, hoofs, and 


1 During the reigns of Akbar's succes- 
sor, the price of a well trained war elephant 
rose much higher. Vide Tuzuki Jahán- 
gírí, p. 198. At the time of Sháhjahán, 
the first white elephant was brought 
from Pégü, Pádisháknamah, I. p. 207. 

2 This exerescence is also called Gaj- 
molt, or elephants’ pearl. Forbes has, 
aso Gyujmanth, and the Dalili Sati, 

E: σα] wati P). 
τὰ In the fourth book of this work. 

4 The time is differently given. The 
emperor Jahangir says in his Memoirs 
(p. 130) :—During this month, a female 
elephant in my stables gave birth before 
my own eyes. I had often expressed the 


wish to have the time of gestation of the 
female elephant correctly determined. Tt 
is now certain that a female birth takes 
place after sixteen, and a male birth after 
nineteen months [the emperor means 
evidently sofa months] ; and the process 
is different from what it is with man, the 
fwtus being born with the feet foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers 
the young one with earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young 
one sinks down every moment trying to 
reach the teats of the mother." Tide 
Lt. Johnstone's remarks on the sume 
subject, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 


Society of Bengal for May, 1868. 
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hairs, make their appearance. In tho thirteenth month, the genitalia hecomo 
distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the process of quickening: commences. 
If the female, during gestation, gets stronger, the (αλα is sure to bea 
male; but if she gets weak, it is the sign ofa female. During the sixteenth 
month, the formation becomes still more perfect, and the life of the fetus 
becomes quite distinet. In the seventeenth month, there is every chance’ of 
a premature birth, on account of the efforts made by the foctus to movo, 
till, in the eighteenth month, the young one is born. 

According to others, the sperm gets solid in the first month; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue, are formed in the second; in the 
third. month, the limbs make their appearance; in the fourth month, 
the fous grows and gets strong; m the fifth, it commences to quicken 3 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh months, the foetus grows, and is born during the twelfth. It 
will be a male young one, if the greater part of the sperm came from tho male; 
and it will be a female young one, ihe reverse isthe case. If the sperm of 
both tho male and female is equal in quantity, the young one will be a herm- 
aphrodite. The male fœtus lios towards the right side; the female towards 
the left; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period, they look startled, sprinkle 
themselves with water and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and go rarely 
away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, bend their 
heads below his tusks, smell at his urime and dung, and cannot bear to see 
another female near lum. Sometimes, however, a female shews aversion 
to intercourse with the male, and must bo forced to copulate, when other 
female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it unlucky ; 
by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior class of cle- 
phants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of men, A femalo 
elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes two. For five years tho 
young ones content themselves with the milk of the mother; after that period 
they commenco to eat herbs. In this state they aro called ῥά). When ten 
years old, they are named pif; when twenty years old, £a; when thirty 
years old, kelbah. In fact the animal changes appearance every year, and then 
gets ἃ new name. When sixty years old, the elephant is fall grown. The 
skull then looks liko two halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing 


! The words of the text are ambiguous, month, the effort of the fetus to move 
They may also mean : In the seventeenth causes the female to smk down. 
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fans. Whito eyes mixed with yellow, black, and red, aro looked upon as a 
sign of excellence. The forchead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. 
Tho trunk is tho nose of tho animal, and is so long as to touch tho ground- 
With it, it takes up the food and puts it into the mouth; similarly, it sucks up 
water with it, and then throws it into tho stomach. It has eightoen tecth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and two 
are the tusks outside, Tho latter aro ono and more yards long, round, shining, 
very strong, white, or sometimes reddish, and straight, the end slightly bent 
upwards. With a view to usefulness as 
also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tusks, which grow again. With 
some elephants they have to cut the tusks annually; with others after two or 
threo years ; but they do not like to cut them when an elephant is ten and eighty 
years old. An elephant is perfect when it is eight dast high, nine dast long, 
and ten dast round the belly, and along the back. Again, nino limbs ought 
to touch the ground, namely, tho fore fect, tho hind feet, tho trunk, the tusks, 
the penis, the tail. Whito spots on tho forehead are considered lucky, 
whilst a thick neck is looked upon &s a sign of beauty. Long hairs 


Some clophants have four tusks. 


on and about tho cars point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in tho rains. 
They are then very fierce, they pull down houses, throw down stono walls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and and its vider. Dut clophants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they aro hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
between the ears and tho temples, which has a most offensive smell; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with οἷ. They say that elephants have twelvo 
holes in thoso soft parts, which likewiso discharge tho offensivo fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the olephant gets fierco and looks 
grand; in this state ho gets ho namo of Zafti or Sarhart. When the 
above dischargo exudes from a place a little higher than tho soft parts be- 
tween the ears and tho tomplos, tho elephant is called Séngádhál ; and when 
tho fluid trickles from all three places, Zaljór. 


get attached to particular living creatures, as men, or horses; but some 


When hot, elephants 


elephants to any animal. So at loast according to Hindu books. 
The Bhaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio; tho Mand in spring; the Mirg 
in Capricorn and Sagittarius; tho Mer in any season. Elephant drivers 


1 Ghallah afshán. This word, though 
common, is nob in our dictionaries. It 
is a Hat piece of wicker work, from one 
totwo tect square. Three sides of the 
square are slightly bent upwards. They 
put grain on it, and seizing the instru- 


ment with both hands, they throw up the 
grain, till the husks, stones, and all other 
refuse, colleet near the side which is not 
bent upwards, when the refuse is removed 
with the hand. We use sieves for such 
purposes, 
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have a drug which causes an artificial heat; but it often endangers tho life 
of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants just as 
fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such an effect. 
Thus His Majesty's clophant Gajmuktah ; ho gets brisk, as soon as he hears 
the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above mentioned discharge. 
This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance, when elephants have 
reached tho ago of thirty; sometimes, however, earlier, at an age of twenty- 
five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of tho Imperial 
elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted alacrity. But it 
is mostly male elephants that get hot. They then commence to throw up 
earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, and daub themselves 
all over with dirt. When hot, they are very irritable, and yawn a great 
deal, though they sleop but little. At last, they even discontinue cating, and 
dislike the foot-chain ; they try to get loose, and behave noisily. 

Tho clophant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Indií languago has several words for an elephant, as hast, gaj, 
pu, havhi, Ke. Under tho hands of an experienced keeper, it will much 
inprove, so that its value, in a short time, may riso from ono hundred to ten 
thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are cach guarded 
by a heavenly being im the shape of an elephaut; they have curious legenda 
regarding them. Their names aro as follows: |. Airáeata, in the East; 2. 
Pundarika, South-east ; 3. Báman, South; 4. Kumada, South-west; ó. ryan, 
West; 6. Puhpadanta, North-west ; T. Sdrbhabhima, North; 8. Supratiha, 
North-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations in their names, 
and address them in worship. They also think that every elephant in the 
world is the offspring of ono of them. Thus, elephants of a white skin 
and white hairs are related to the first; glephants with a large head, and 
long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids far apart, belong to the 
second ; such asare «ων good looking, black, and high in the back, are the 
offspring of the third; if tall, ungovernable, quick iu understanding, short- 
haired, and with red and black oyes, they come from the fourth; if bright 
black, with ono tusk longer than tho other, with a white breast and belly, 
and long and thick foro-foet, from the fifth; if fearful, with prominent 
veins, with a short hump and cars, and a long trunk, from the sixth; if 
thin-bellied, rod-eyed, and with a long trunk, from the seventh; and ifof a 


combination of the preceding seven qualities, from tho eighth. 


1 The MSS. have an unintelligible | the correct reading. 
word. Perhaps khushsav, graecful, is 


16 
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The Ifindus also nale the following division into eight classes. 1 Fle- 
phants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand looking, 
do not run away from the battle-field, dislike meat, and prefer clean food at pro- 
per times, are said to be Πόλο mizd (of a divine temper). 2. Such as possess 
all the good qualities of elephants, and aro quick in learning, moving about 
the head, cars, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the tail, and do no one harm, 
except they bo ordered to do so, are Gandharba mizáj (angelic). 9. 1t 
irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, they are Barhanan miaj 
(of a braliminieal temper). 4. Such as aye very strong, iu. good condition, 
fond of fighting, ungovernable, aro said to have the temper of a Khetri, or 
warrior, ó, Those which aro of a low stature, and forgetful, self-willed in 
their own work, and neglectful in that of their master, bar of unclean food, 
and spiteful towards other elephants, are Sidra tizdj. 6. Elephants which 
remain hot (or a long time, and are fond of playing Tom or destructive, 
and lose the way, have the tempor of a serpent. 7. Such as squint, and 
avo slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have the temper of a Pishdeha 
(spectre). 8. Those which are violent. swift, and do men harm, and aro 
fond of running about at might, have the qualities of a Jdehhas (demon), 

The Hindus have written many books m explanation of these various 
tempers, as also many treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their causes 
and proper remedies. 

Elephants are chiefly found in the Sübuh of Agrah, in the forests of 
Dayáwán and Narwa”, as far as Darár ; in the Subah of Háhábás (Allahabad), 
in the confines of Pattali (2), and G horág hat, and Ratanpúr, Nandanpúr, 
Nargachh, and Bustar; and in the Sabah of Málwah, near Tlandiyah, 
Uchhod, Chandéri, Sautwás, Bíjágarh, Raisin, Hoshangábád, Gadh, Marvá- 
eadh; in the Pübah of Bahar, in the neighbourhood of Rahtás and Char 
A hand; and in the Súbah of Bengal, iu Orissa, and Nátgánw (Ilúgli). The 
elephants of Pattali (?) are the bgst. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi sahn, They vary im number; 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants aro very 


cautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and break down 


2 Narwar, where Abul Fa] was subsc- and 24° (Gwáhar). For {λος (2542-1) 
quen tly murdered at the instigation of the third book has Unehhod (234241) 
Prine Salim (Jahángtr), Long. 77° on. Lat. The Fort of Rahtás, the scene of Sher 


95? 39's ο hor ág hit. nei m Dinagepore, Shah's first exploit, lies Long. 84°, Lat, 
Long. 89° 17^, Lat. 25° 12; féefanpir 24° 38'. The name Pattuh (ása) is 


(Abul Fazl evidently merus the one south- ΠΠ ΑΗ d ia 
east of Sargachh) Long. 82°, Lat. d RO each MS. having a different 


αι Long. 83° 8, Lat. 23° 8 me | 
Bustar, Lone. 81? 58%, lat: s The Wild clephants have now-a-days dis- 


towns from Handiyah to Haryagadh lie ΑΝ mary all the places mentioned 
all between Long.7d° and 79°, and Lat.21° y i 


~% 
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a whole forost near thoir sleeping place. For the sake of pleasure, or for 
food and drink, they often travel over great distances. On the journey one 
runs farin front of tho others, like a sentinel; a young femalo is generally 
selected for this purpose. When they go tosleep, they send out to tho 
four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four femalo elephants, which 
relieve each other. 

Klephants will lift up their ‘young ones, for three or four days aftoe 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them over 
their tusks. 'Thoy also preparo medicines for the females when they aro 
sick or in labour pains, and crowd round about them. When some of them 
got caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull down the 
elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare, they hide 
themselves in an ambush, go at night to the placo where the young ono is, 
set it at liberty, and trample tho hunters to death. Sometimes its mothor 
slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. L have heard the 
following story from His Majesty.—“ Once a wild young one had fallen into 
a pit. As night had approached, we did not caro to pull it out immediately, 
and left it; but when wo came next morning near the place, wo saw that 
somo wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and grass, and thus 
pulled out the young one.” Again, “ Once a female elephant played us a trick. 
She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and went onwards; but when at 
night we returned, wo saw no traco left of hor.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables, named fyás. For 
some roason, it had got offended with tho driver, and was for ever watch- 
ing for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piero of wood, managed to pull off withit the man’s turban, seized 
him by his hair, and toro him asunder. 

Many oxamples aro on record of tho extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
evory thing in their power to collect a large number.  Elephaut-keepers 
are much esteomed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowlodye of the animal. Wicked, low mon see in an elephant a means of law- 
lessness; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help ofthis animal, carry on 
their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never sueceeded in 
suppressing tho rebellious, aud were thus disappointed in their best intentions. 
But Wis Majosty, Lhough overwhelmed with other important matters, has 
been able, through God's assistance and his numerous elephants, to check 
those low but haughty men; ho teaches them to desiro submission, and 
bestows upon them, by wise laws, the blessings of peace. 

Iis Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
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put in charge of honest Daroghahs. Certain elephants were also declared 
khúgah, 2. e., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


AYN 12. 
TILL CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS. 


His Majesty made a soven-fold division, based upon experienee ; 
1. Maust (full blood); 2. Shergér (tigor-scizing) ; 3. Sddah (plain) ; 4. Manjholah 
(middlemost); ó. Kurka; 6. Phandurkiga; 7. Mokal. The first class 
comprises young elephants, possessed of tho peculiar heat which renders 
the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise young ones, which 
once or twico havo given signs of perfection, and exhibit an uninterrupted 
alacrity. The third dass comprehends useful elephants, which aro nearly as 
good as tho preceding. Tho fourth class contains elephants of a somewhat 
inferior value. Thoso of the fifth class aro younger than those of tho fourth. 
The elephants of the sixth class are smaller than those of the fifth. The last 
class contains all young ones still unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into threo subdivisions, viz., large sized, middle, 
young ones ; tho last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


ΛΙΝ 43. 
TILE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 


Formerly the classification of tho elephants was never attended to; 
henco in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But when 
His Majesty, soon alter lifting the voil! commenced to care for the happiness 
of his subjects, this matter was properly inquired to, and wiso regulations 
woro issued for guiuance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones get daily 2 mans 
24 sers ; middlo-sized, 2 m. 19 5. ; small ones, 2 m. 14s. 2. Sheryirs. Large 
ones, 2 m. 9 $.; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 8.3; small ones, 1 m. 39 s. 
3. Sádahs. Large ones, 1 m. 34 s. ; middlo-sized ones, 1 m. 29 s. ; small ones, 
1 m. 248. 4. Mayholuhs. Largo ones, 1 m. 225.; middlo-sized ones, 1 m. 
90 s.; small ones, 1 m.18 8. 5. Aurhas. Large ones, 1 m. 14 a.; middle- 
sizod ones, 1 m. 9 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 4 s. 6. P*handurkiyas. Large ones, 1 qw. ; 
middle-sized ones, 36 ¢.; small ones, 32 s. 7. Mokals. Largo onos, 26 s. ; 
middle-sizod ones, 24s; third class, 22 s.; fourth class, 20 s.; fifth class, 


* The same phrase as on p. 13, |. 12. fell in disgrace, and Akbar assumed th 
It reters to the year 1500, when Bairám reins of the government. 
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18 s. ; sixth elass, 16 s.; seventh class, 14 8.3 eighth class, 12 κ. ; ninth class, 
10 s.; tenth class, 8 a. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, rs., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, Mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into threo; tho third, into four; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 
1. Large ones. Big, 1 m. 22 5. ; middling, 1 m. 18 s. ; small ones, 1.w. 14 s. 
2. Middle-sized ones. Dig, 1 m. 10 s. ; middling, Un. 6s. ; small, Lu. 2s. 3. Small 
ones. Dig, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s. ; small, 27 8.3 still smaller, 22 a. 4. Mokals, 
First class, 22 a. ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 5. ; fourth, 16 s. ; fifth, 14 5. ; sixth, 


12 s. ; seventh, 10 s. ; eighth, 8 s.; ninth, 6 s. 


AYN 441. 
THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Must olephants. There are five and a half! servants for each, riz., 
first, a Mahdwat, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its movements. 
Ho must bo acquainted with its good and bad properties, and thus contribute 
to its usefulness, Ie gets 200 dams por mouth; but if the elephant be 
Phutahar, í. e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the driver, he gets 
220 d. Secondly, á Bhoi, who sits behind, upon the rump of tho elephant, and 
assisis in battle and in quickening the speed of the animal; but he often 
performs the duties of the Maharat. Wis monthly pay is 110 d. Thirdly, 
the Metis, of whom there are three and one-half, or only three in case of 
small clephants. A meth fetches fodder, and assists in caparisoning the 
elephant. Meths of all classes get on tho march four dams daily, and at other 
times, three and a half. 

9, For every Shergir, there are five servants, riz., à Maháwat, at 180 d.; 
a Bhoi, at 103 d.; and three Met’ hs as before. 

9. For every Sádah, thero are four and a half servants, viz., a Maháwat, 
at 160 d., a Bhoí at 90 d.; and two and a half Met hs. 

4. For every Manjholah, there are four servauts; viz, a Maháwat, at 
140 d.; a Bhuí, at 80 d.; and two Met'hs. 

6. For every Aarha, there are three and a half servants ; viz., a Maháwat 
at 190 d., a Bhoi at 70 d. ; and one and a half Met'hs. 

6. For every Z'Aandurkiya, there are two servants; viz, a Maháwat, at 
100 d., and a Met’h. | 

7. For every Mokal, there are likowiso two servants; viz. 4 Maháwat, 
at 50 d., and a Meth. 


2 1. ο, either eleven servants for two | | elephants, or the last was a boy. 
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Female Elephants. 1. Largo ones have four servants, viz., a Maháwat 
at 100 d.; a Bhoi, at 00 d., two Met’hs. 2. Middle sizod ones havo three 
and a half servants; eiz, a Mahawat, at 80 d.; a Bhoi, at 50 d. ; and one 
and a half Met’hs. 3. Small ones havo two; viz., a Maháwat, at 60 d. ; and 
a Meth. 4. Mokals have likewise two; viz. a Maháwat, at 60 d., and a 
Meth. 

The Faujdár. 

Tlis Majesty has appointed a Superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty, clephants. Such a troop is called a Aa/ga4 ; tho superin- 
tendent is called Faujdár. Tis business is to look after tho condition and 
tho raining of tho elophants; he teaches them to be bold, and to stand 
firm at the sight of fixe, and at tho noise of artillery; and ho is responsible 
for their behaviour in these respoets. When a Fanjdár is raised to tho 
dignity of a Cadi (a commander of ono hundred), or higher, he has twenty- 
five elephants assigned to himself, the other Faujdárs, as Bistis (commanders 
of twenty) and Dahbdshis (commanders of ten) being under his orders. Tho 
samo order is followed from the Dahbdishis up to the {τά (commanders of 
one thousand). "Phe pay of officers above the Gadi is different. Somo Fauj- 
dárs have been raised to the dignity of grandees of tho court. A Gadi marks 
two horses. A Beste of the first grade has 30 Rupees per mensem; second 
grado, 25 R; third grado, 20 δ. A Dahbashi of the first grado has twenty 
R. ; second grade, 16 A. ; third grade, 12 2. Bistis and Dahbáshís mark one 
horse, and belong to tho .£Audis. Such Faujdars as havo thirty or twenty- 
five elephants assigned to themselves, have to pay the wages of the Maha- 
wat and of one Bhoi of that ele; hant, which they select for their own use ; 
but such as have twenty or ten, only pay for a Mahawat. 

The above arrangement regarding tho servants was not thought 
sufficient by Ilis Majesty, who has much experienco in this matter. He 
therefore put several Λας in charge of every grandee, and required him 
to look after them. The fodder also is now suppliod by the government. 
A. trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appointed, who is in chargo of tho 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure, 
and sees that tho orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parados 
the elephants in the order described below (Ain 78), 


AYN 46. 
THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 
1. Tho Dharnah is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to tho strength of the elephant. One end of 
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tho chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened toa pillar; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastenod this chain 
to the forefoot; but as this is injurious for tho chest of the elephant, His 
Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andi is a chain, with which both forefeet uro tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Bert is a chain for fastening both hindfeet. 

4. Tho Baland is a fetter for the hiudfect, au invention of Tis Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. Tho Gaddh bert resembles the Andi, and is an additional chain for 
tho hindlegs of unruly and swift clephants. 

6. The Lok langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. Ono end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and tho other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. his tho driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain twists 
round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such an extent that 
it necessarily stops. ‘This useful invention, which has saved many lives, and 
protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

4. The ΟΛ isa piece of hollowed bamboo, half a vard and two 
tassújes long, and has a holo in tho middle. H is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fuzee wrapt in paper, is put into cach end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. Upon 
firo being put to both ends, it turis. round, and makes a frightful noise. 
When elephants tight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burniug bamboo mto his hand, and holds it before tho 
animals, when they will got quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were tighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had much 
trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His Majesty invented the present 
method, which was hailed by all. 

8. Andhiyárí, i. e., darkness, a namo which His Majesty changed into 
Ujydli, í. e., light, is a piece of canvass abovo one and a half yards square, 
It is made of brocade, velvet, &e., and tied with two ends to the Αθ 
(vide noxt). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
sec. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when tho elephant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
io tho ends of the canvass, to keep it betler down. This completed the 
arrangement. 

9. Tho Aildeah' consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 


2 This should be Aaldwah, Abulfazl edition, p. 136, L 16. It looks as if 
spells the word wrong; cide my Text Abulfazl had mistaken this Persiun word 
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yards long. They are laid at tho side of each other, without however being 
interwoven among thomselves, the whole being about eight fingers broad. 
A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where the 
throat of tho elephant is: the olophant driver rosts his feet in it, and thus 
sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pomted iron-spikes to the kaláwah, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down tho driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dil?hi is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a stick. This 
they tic over the kaláwah, to strengthen it. 

11. The Andris a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to tho kalawah, and prick the clephant’s ears with it, in 
order to mako the animal wild, or to urge it on. 

12. Tho Dor is a thick rope passing from tho tail to the throat. When 
properly tied, it isan ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement, They also attach many other trap- 
pings to it. 

13. Tho Gadelah, is a cushion put on the back of the elephant, below 
tho dahi. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 

14. The Gudautí is a chain of brass. They attach it near tho tail, whieh 
it prevents from getting injured by tho dult'hí. It is also ornamental. 

15. The Piclicah is a belt made of ropes, and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the clephant. It is a support for the Bhoi, and of much use to 
him in firing. 

16. The Chaurést consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 
broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pithachh is tho name of two chains fastened over tho clephant’s sides. 
Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great beauty and 
grandeur. 

18. Large chaine. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kaliwah, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

19. Qutds (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There aro aBout sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Tayyd consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayyá 
there are two chains, cach a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
car, and the other from below it, to the kaláwah, to which both are attached. 


fora Tlindé term; else, why should he khait for khat, and ba tanid for his 
have any spelling at all. Tn Vullers’ emcndation (P) tabyín. 


Persian Dictionary, 11, p. 8626, read 
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Botwcen them there is another chain, which is passed over tho head and tied 
to the kaláwah ; and below, crossways, there aro four iron spikes ending in a 
eurve, and adorned with knobs. Tho Qutás are attached hero. At their 
lower end, there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, four othor 
chains are attached to the knob; two of thom, like the first, end in a knob, 
whilst the remaining two are ticd to tho tusks. ΤῸ this knob again three 
chains are attached, two of which are tied round about the trunk, tho middle 
ono hanging down.  Qufds and daggers are attached to the former knobs, but 
the latter lies over the forchead. All this is partly for ornament, partly to 
frighteu other animals. 

21. Tho Pal’har is like an armour, and is made of steel ; there are sopa- 
rate picees for the head and the trunk. 

22. Tho Ga-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pak har. 
It looks grand. It is made of threo folds of canvass, put together aud sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. Tho Megh dumbar is an awning, to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpiyala is a filet for the forehead, made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and qufás hang down. 

25. The Gatel consists of four links Joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. Itis attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very offertive. 

26. The Pár ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Ænkus is á small crook. His Majesty calls it G«jódg!h.' It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs, instead of an iron point. 
The Bhoi makes use of it, when the elephant is rofractory. 

29. Tho Bangri is a collection of rings made of tron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jaydcat vesciubles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bhoi uses it, to quicken the speed of the elophant. 

31. The Jhandd, or flag, is hung round with Qutds, liko a togh.? It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of elephants. 

For each Mast and Skergír and Sádah, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
aunually allowed, each ata prico of 83 ddms. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindí kambal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, cach at ὃ d. 


* [.e.,an elephant-rein. His Majesty Hence the Persians pronounce it 
had reason to change the name Aukus, anguzh. 
“which sounds offensive toa Persian ear," 2 'Jógh is the same as tog. Vide Xin 
Rushd. 19, p. 50. 
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For Manjholuh und Narha elephants, four of the first; three of the second ; 
aud seven of the third, arð alowed. For Z "handurkiyas, and Mokals, and female 
elephants, three of the first; two of the second ; four of tho third. 
Tho saddle clothis made of cloth, hning, and stuff for edging it round 
about; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halgah dár is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, €c., at 
2d. per ser; and for every hido, ono ser of sesamo oil, at 60 d. per man. 
Also, ó s. coarse cotton thread for tho Zafira of the elephant on which the 
Fmydár rides, at 8 d. per ser ; but for other elephants, the men havo to 
mako ono of leather, &., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve dams is annually subtracted from the servants; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


AIN 46. 

THE ELEPILANTS FOR HIS MAJESTY'S USE (KTTAGA ID). 

There are ono hundred and one elephants selected for the nse of 
Mis Majesty. Their allowance of food is tho same in quantify as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get ó s. of 
sugar, Í s. of ghi, and hall a man of rieo mixed with chillies, cloves, Ke. ; 
and some have one and a half wee’ of milk m addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-eanc season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar- 
caves, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahaiwat. 

Each elephant requires three bois in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and are fixed by His 
Majesty himself. For cach elephant there aro four Melhs. In the Lalqahs, 
female elephants are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones; but 
for cach Aceh elephant. there are three, and sometimes oven more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants ave two and one-half wel’As ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half; for the other classes, 
tho samo as in the Malyuhs. 

. Ag. cach {Γάζας is in charge of one of the Grandces, so is every ἐλάται 
elephaut putin charge of one of them. — Likewise, for every ten khacah 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Daháidár. "They 
draw twolvo, ten, and eight rupees per mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. Ho is called 
Nagih (watcher), and has to submit a daily report, when elephants cat little, 
or get a shortenod allowance, or in cases of sickness,or when anything unusual 
happens. Ho marks a horse, and holds the rank of an Ahadi. His Majesty 


* Liquids are sold in India by the weight. 
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also weekly dispatehos some of the servants near him, in the proportion of 


one for every ten clophants, who inspect them and send in a report. 


AYN 47. 
THE MANNER OF RIDING KILXCATL-ELEPTITANTS, 

His Majesty, the royal rider of tho plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 
every kind of elephants, from tho first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedicut to his command. 
llis Majesty will put his foot on tho tusks, and mount them, even when they 
are in tho rutting season, and astonishes experienced people. 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced olephants, 
which servo asa travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant so capari- 
soned, is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever Ilis Majesty mounts an elophant, a month’s wages are given 
as à donation. to the Bhois. And when ho has ridden ten elephants, tho 
following donations are bestowed, riz, tho near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present; tho former, 100 2. ; tho 
Daháí, 31 7. ; the Nagib, 15 Æ.; the Mushrif (writer), 7) R. Bosides, 
the regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular 
seal or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Sach elephant has his match appointed for fighting: some are always 
ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if the combatants were cAdeah elephants, tho bhois receive 250 dans as 
a present; but if other elephants, tho bhois get 200 d. 

The Dahaiddr of khagah elephants receives one dam for every rapeo 
paid as wages to the Bhois and Met’hs ; the Mushrif is entitled to Í d., and 
the Naqib to 4 d. In the case of Γον elephants, the Cadaral, tho 
Dahbashi, and the Bisté, ave entitled to 1 d. for every rupee; and tho Mushrif 
and the Nagib receive the allowaneo given for khágah elephants. 


AYN 48. 
ON FINEN. 
In order to prevent laziness, and to ensure attentiveness, His Majesty, 
ax for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 


malo or a female £Ad ah elephant, the Bhois aro fined threo months’ wages. 
Π any part of the harness is lost, the Bhoís and Met’hs are fined two- 


mm = — c ———— 


t Jahangir, m his Memoirs gives | respect ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
several examples of Akbars daring in this 
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thirds of the value of the article; but in the case of a saddle cloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhois have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

Ifa driver mixes drugs with tho food of an clophant, to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, ho is liablo to capital punish- 
mont, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as aslave. If it was a khágah 
elephant, the Bhois lose three months’ pay, and are further suspended for 
ono year. 

Two experienced mon aro monthly dispatched, to enquire into the 
fatness or leanness of ἐλάςα]. elephants. If elephants aro found by them 
out of flesh, to the extent of a quarter, according to tho seale fixed by 
the Pdgosht Regulation (vide Ain 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the bhoís are likewise liablo to lose a month’s wages. In the case of 
Halqah elephants, Ahadis are told off to examine them, and submit a report 
to His Majesty, If an elephant dies, the 2£eAdicat and the Bhot aro fined 
three months’ wages. If part of an clephant’s tusk is broken, and tho 
injury reaches as far as the Zw/i—this is a place at the root of the tusks, 
which on being injured is. apt to fester, when tho tusks get hollow and 
become uscless—a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of tho elephant 
is exacted, the dárogah paying two-thirds, and the Faujdár one-third. 
Should the injury not reach as far as tho kah, the fine is only one-half of 
tho former, but the proportions aro the same. But, at present, a fino of one 
per cent. has become usual; in tho case of khdacah elephants, however, such 
punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 


AIN 49. 
ΤΠΕ IMPERIAL WORSE STABLES. 


His Majosty is very fond of horses, because ho believes them to bo of 
great importance in the three branchos of tho government, and for expeditions 
of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding much 
inconvenience. 

Morchants bring to court good horses from 'Iráqi ’Arab and 'Iráq 
i’Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhshán, Shirwan, Qirghiz, Thibot, 
Kashinir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Turan and 
Trán, and there are now-a-days twelve thousand in the stables of His Majesty. 
And in like manner, as they aro continually coming in, so thero are others 
daily going out as prosents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced mon have paid much attention to tho breeding of 
this sensiblo animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man; aud 
after a short time Hindustan ranked highor in this respect than Arabia, 
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whilst many Indian horses cannot bo distinguished from Arabs or from *Tráqf 
brecd. There aro fine horses bred in every part of tho country ; but those 
of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time ago an 
Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh; and that it had 
seven choice horses, from which, according to the general belief, the breed of 
that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are bred resembling ?Tráqís, 
especially between the Indus and the Bahat (Jhelum): they go by tho 
* so also in the district of Pati Iaibatpúr,? Dajwárah, 
Tahárah, in tho Sábah of Agrah, Mewát, and in the Sübah of Ajmir, where the 


namo of Samy; 


horses have the name of pachicarityah. Tn the northern mountainous district 
of Hindustan, a kind of small but strong horses is bred, which are called 
get; andin tho confines of Bengal, near Kuch [- Bahar], another kind of 
horses occurs, which rank between the gif and Turkish horses, and are called 
tinghan: they are strong and powerful. , 

llis Majesty, from tho light of his insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with tho minutest details, and with the classification and tho 
condition of every kind of article ; he looks to tho requirements of tho times, 
and designs propor regulations. Tence he also pays much attention to every 
thing that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an importance 
for the government, and an almost supernatural means for the atiainment 
of personal greatness. — 

First, ho has set apart’ a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and bo securo. from the hardships 
of the seasons. By this arrangement, tho animals will not suffer“ from that 
hardness and avaviciousness so often observed im dealers of the present 
timo; nor will they pass from the hands of well intentioned merchants into 
those of others. But dealers who aro known for their uprightness and 
humanity, may keep their horses where they please, and bring them at an 
appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a eirennspect man to tho office of an 
Amin í Kárvánsará, who from his superior knowledge and expericnee, 
keeps tho dealers from the path of disobedience, and ties the mischievous 
tongues of such as aro wicked and evasive. Thirdly, he has appointed a 
clever writer, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and have been mustered, 
and who sees that the orders of llis Majesty do not fall into abeyance. 
Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men, acquainted with the prices 
of horses, to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, in. the order in 
which they are imported. Ilis Majesty, from his goodness, generally gives 


2 Several good MSS. read Satúji. domestic animals. Towards the end of 

2 laibatpür, Lat. 290 61”, Long. 76° his life, as shall be mentioned below, 
2^. Tahárah, Lat. 30' 579, Long. 75° he even gave up huntiug and animal 
25" fights. 


8 Akbar abhorred cruclty towards 
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half us much again above the price. fixed by them, and does not keep them 


waiting for their money.’ 


ATN 50. 
THE RANKS OF TITE HORSES. 
1. Ahicah ; 2. Those that are not 


khágah. Tho kháçah horses are the following—six stables, cach containing 


There are two classes of horses : 


forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia; the stables of tho princes; tho 
stables of Turkish courier horses; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

Tho Second class horses are of three kinds, eiz., st-aspt, bist-aspi, dah-aspe 
f. e, belonging to tho stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse whose 
value comes up to ten muhnrs, is kept in a Dah-muhri stable; those worth 
from eleven to tweuty muhurs, in a Bisl-muhri stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other Mançabdárs, and Senior cthadis ave in charge of 
tho stables. Tay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except for the horse which the Yatagddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain and grass at his own 


expense. * 


ATN 51. 

THE FODDER ALLOWED IN TILE IMPERIAL STABLES. 

A khacah horse was formerly allowed eight sers. fodder per diem, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dams. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
ddms, a khágah horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch; in ster, grain. The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour, and one and a half sers of sugar. In wmter, before the horse gets 


fresh grass, they give it half a ser of gt. Two dams are daily alowed for 


* Abulfazl mentions this very often in 
the Ain. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury ; but they 
might be sent from there to another 
local treasury, unless they bribed the 
colleetor, or made over their cheques, 
for a cousideration, to Mahajans (ban- 
kers). It was the same m Persia. 
“ The clerks whose habit it is to annoy 
people, gave him (Wazir Mirza Cálih, 
brother of the great Persian historian 
Sikandar Bey) in payment of his claims 


a lot of transfer veceipts, and left him in 
the hands of the collectors (muhageil), 
who, like the clerks, always pretend to 
be in a hurry; and although Mirza 
Rahim, a relation of his, tried to come to 
an understanding with them, in order 
to help Mirzé Cálih. out of his- wretched 
plight, they ruined him, im a short 
tine, to such an extent, that they had 
to provide in lieu a daily subsistence 
allowance. Me died of a broken heart.” 


Tahir Nugrábádís Tudskira A. 
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hay; but hay is not given, when fresh grass is available. About threo 
big has of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses, they stop the ghi; and when the season of 
fresh grass comes, they give no grain for the first three days, hut allow 
afterwards six sersof grain and two sers of molasses per diem. In. other 
'Trágí and Turki stablos, they give seven and a half sers of grain. During 
tho cool six months of the year, they give the grain boiled, an allowance 
of ono dám being given for boiling ono man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. When ghi and fresh grass aro given, cach horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get halft 
gor. orses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass is given, 
horses of a valuo from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred munns, get 
one man and ten sers of g hí ; such us are worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, 
thirty sers; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither ghí, brown sugar, 
nor green outs. Salt is given at the daily vate ene-fiftieth ofa dám, though it 
is mostly given in a lump. ?Iráqí and Turki horses whieh belong to the 
court, aro daily allowed two d for grass; but. such of them as are m the 
country, only one and a half. Du winter, each horse gets a bíg ha of fresh 
oats, the price of which, at court, is 210 d., and in tho country, 200 d. At 
the time of fresh oats, each horse gets two mans of molasses, the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain. 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, caleulate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certiicate of the 
horse doctor. 

Every stallion toa stud of mares receives the allowance of a ára 
horse. ‘The g4 horses get five and a half sers of grain, the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one anda half V... per diem, if at court, 
aud atthe rate of Τῷ, d, when in the country ; but they do not get ghi, 
molasses, or green. oats.  Qésrdgs, i e, female horses, get, at court, four 
anda half sors of grain, the usual allowance of salt, and ono d. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which only 
three fourths of a dám are allowed. Stud mares get two and three fourths 
sors of grain; but the allowance for grass, salt, and fucl, is not fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months; after which, for uine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows; then, for six mouths, two and threo- 
fourths sors of grain per diem; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months inereased by a sor, till it completes the third year, when its food 
is determined by the above regulations. 
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ATN 53. 
ON ITARNESS, &c. 


It would be difficult and tedious to describe tho various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for tho kháçah horses on which His Majesty 
rides out. 

For the whole outfit of a Ahkdcah horso, the allowance is 2771 d. per 
annum ; viz, an artak, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d.; a ydlposh 
(a covering for the mane) 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 d.—theso three articles 
are renewed every six months; in licu of the old artak, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old yd/posh—; a saddle cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, tho lining being coarse wool, 49 d. ; halters for 
the nakhtah (headstall) and tho hind fect, 40 d. ; a pusht-tang (girth), 8 d. a 
magas-rdn (a horso tail to drive away flies), 3 d. ; a nathtah and qaizah (tho 
bit), 14 d.; a curry-comb, 13d. ; a grain bag, 6 d. ; a basket, in which tho 
horse gets its grain, 1 4.” These articles are given annually, and fifteen 
dams, ten yeta/s, subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stablos, the allowance for horses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 1963 d. per annum, the rato of tho articles being 
the same. Twonty-fivo and a half dams are subtracted in Leu of tho old 
articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, the annual 
allowance is 155} d.; viz, for the artak, 99} d. ; the yalposh, 274 d.; á 
coarso saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6 d. ; tho nakhlah and gaizah, 10 d., and 
the nakhtih ropes aud fect-ropes, 32 d. ; the magasrán, 2 d.; a towel, 13 d. ; a 
curry-comb, 14 d.; a basket, 1 d.; a grain bag, 45 d. Twenty dáms are 
subtracted for the old articles. . 

For horses worth up to ten muhurs, and gisrags, and git, the allowance 
is 117} d. ;? ciz, an artak, 91 d. 5 a ydlposh, 245 d.; agul, 2Ad.; a nakhtah 
band and a páibund, 8 d. ; a nakhtah and quizah, 8 d.; a pusht-tang, 5 d. ; 
a magasrdn aud a towel, each 13 d. ; a curry-comb, 1} d. ; a basket, 1d.; a 
grain bag, 4$ d. The amount subtracted is the same as before. 


word nakhtah, which, like hundreds of 


1 Tn consequence of the climate, horses 
other words, is not given in our dic- 


are kept, in the East, much more outside 


than in the stables. When being cleaned 
or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened 
by means of a rope to a peg in the 
ground. In the ease of wicked horses, 
arope is attached to each side of the 
head stall, and fastened, like tent ropes, 
to pegs in the ground. Native grooms 
in feeding horses, generally squat on the 
ground, pushing the grain in the basket 
towards the mouth of the horse. The 


tionaries, is generally pronounced nugtah. 
Similarly, gatzah is pronounced qd2za4 ; 
vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1808, 
1. p. 36 b. c. 

* Altogether 190} d., and 81 d. on 
account of the first three articles renewed 
alter stæ months. The deduction in lieu 
of old articles refers, of course, to the 
wages of the grooms. 


8 The items added only give 116; d. 
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1. The Λανή] is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. Tho price of a Κανά} is at the rato of one hundred and forty dims per 
man of iron ; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The Missin Sati, 
or brass buckot, out of which horses drink. Thero is one for every ten kháçah 
horses. The price of making one is 140 d. For other horses, as in the 
stables of thirty, &c., there is only one. 3. Tho Aamand is a halter, 
attached to iron pegs, for fastening the horses. In stables of forty, there 
are three; in stables of thirty, two; in others, one. The weight of a halter 
is half a man; its cost price is 140 d., and 16 d. tho wages of tho rope maker. 
4. The Ahanin mekh, or iron peg, of which thore aro two for every halter, 
Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 d. 5. The Zabarlukhmdg, or 
hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing the iron pegs. There is one 
in every stablo. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the shécah stables, if 
ropairable, are repaired at the expense of the Dároghahs; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the differonce paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their valuo is made 
every third year. | 

6. Nul, ον horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight dáms 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. KÆtndlán. One is allowed for 
ten horses. The price of it is 80} X. 


ATN 93. 
THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE IMPERIAL 
STABLES. 


1. The Atbegá is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
Ho directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandoes of high 
rank: at prosent it is filled by the Ahdn Khánán? (Commander-in-Chief). 
2. Tho Dároghah. There is one appointed for cach stable. This post may 
bo held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousaud down to 
Senior Ahadis. 3. The Mushrif, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 


* This appears to be the same as the ? Or Mirzd Khan Khánán, i. e., Ab- 
Hind. Yos,$, which our meagre dic- durrahím, son of Bairam Khan ; vide 
tionaries describe as “a kind of tent." List of Grandees, [Ind book, No. 29. 
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carried out, and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this dopart- 
ment. Hois chosen from among the grandces. 4. The Didahwar, or inspector. 
Their duty is occasionally to inspect the horses, before they are mustored 
by lis Majesty; they also determine the rank and the condition of the 
horses. Their reports are taken down by the Mushrif. This office may be 
held by Mansabdars or Ahadís. 5. The AsAtachis look after the harness, 
and have tho horses saddled. Most of them get their pay on tho list of the 
Ahadís. 6. The Chdbukswedr rides the horses, and compares their speed with 
the road, which is likewise taken down by the Mushrif. Ho receives the pay 
of an Ahadi. 7. The Z/ádá. This name is given to a class of Rá]püts, who teach 
Soros the elementary steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the 
Ahadis. 8. The Mírdahah i8 an experienced groom placed over ten servants. 
Ho gets tho pay of un Ahadi: but in other ἐλέει) stables, he only gets 170 d. ; 
in the country-bred stables, 160 4. ; in the’other Staspi stublos, 140 d. ; in 
the Bistaspi stables, 100 d. ; and in the Dah-aspt stables, 30 d. Besides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Baitar, or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10. The Nagib, or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 
are retained for supervision. They report the condition of each stable 
to the Dároghahs and the Mushrif, and itis their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. ‘he two head Naqíbs aro Ahadis, and they have thirty people 
under them, who receive from 100 to 1204. 11. The Ná, or groom. 
Thero is one groom for every two horses. In the Chihilaspi stables, cach 
groom gets L70 d. ; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 4. ; in the stables 
of the other princes, and in tho courier. horse stables, 136 d. ; iu the country 
bred stables, 126 d.; im the ocier. Siaspi stables, 106 d. ; in the Bóstaspá 
stables, 103 d. ; and in the Dahaspt stables, 100 d. 12. The Jilauddr (ride 
Ain 60) and the Park (a runner). Their monthly pay varies from 1200 to 
120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. Some of 
them will run from fifty to one hundred ZroÁ (kos) p. day. 13. The 
Na'lband, or farrier. Some of thom are Ahadis, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14. The Zindár, or saddle holder, has the sume rank and pay 
as the preceding. In the Khágah stable of forty horses, ono saddle is 
allowed for overy two horses, in the following manner: for the first and 
twenty-first; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. Tf tho first horse 
is sont out of the stable, the saddle remains at its placo, and what was the 
second horse becomes first, and tho second saddle falls to the third horse, 
and so on tothe end. Ifa horse out of the middle leaves, its saddle is 
given to the preceding horse. 15. The Abkash, or water-carricr. Three 
are allowed in tho stables of forty; two in stables of thirty, and only one 
in other stables. The monthly pay is 100d. 16. The Farrásh (who dusts 
the furniture). There is one in every kháçah stable. His pay is 130 d. 
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17. A Sipandsoz’ is only allowed in the stables of forty horses ; his pay is 100 d. 
18. The Ahikr ib, or sweeper. Sweepers are called in Hindustan Z/a(al£Aur ;? 
His Majesty brought this name er rogue. In stables of forty, there are 
two; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their monthly pay is 65 4. 

During a march, if the ddroghahs avo in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
In the stables of 


And in the same proportion does the 


coolios, they entertain some people to lead the horses. 
thirty horses, fifteen aro allowed. 
government appoint coolies, when a dároghah has not received the oxtra- 


allowance. Hach cooly gets two dáms per dien. 


AIN 54. 
THE ΡΑΠΤΗ. 

His Majesty, from the régard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with the 
keeping of a horse. For these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Dároghahs and Mushrifs. When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the Ditikehi (writer); 
but, they have not to trouble themsolves about the keeping of the horse. A 
man so mounted is called a Dárgirsuwdr. 


AIN 55. 
REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 


In order to prevent fraudulont oxchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for some time marked with the word κ. (azar 
sight), sometimes with tho word lo (ddgh, mark), and sometimes with the 


! The seeds of sipand (in Hind. sar- Akbar was very fond of changing 


son, a kind of mustard seed) are put on 
a heated plate of iron. Their smoke is 
an effeetual preventive against the evil 
eye (zazur i bad, chashm rasidan), 
which is even dangerous for Akbar's 
choice horses, "The seeds burn away 
slowly, and emit a crackling sound. 
The man who burns them, is called 
Sipandsóz. Vide the poetical extracts of 
the TInd book, under Shifebié. Instead 
of Stpand, grooms sometimes keep a 
monkey overthe entrance of the stable. 
The influence of the evil eye passes from 
the horses to the ugly monkey. 

Another remedy consists in nailing old 
horse shoes to the gates of the stables. 
Hundreds of such shoes may still be 
seen on the gates in Fathpur Sikri. 


names whieh he thought offensive, or of 
giving new names to things whieh he 
liked ; eide p. 46, 1. 28 ; p. 55, 1. 18; 
p. 65, 1. 16; p. 90, 1. 22; also l'orhes' 
Dictionary under μα μα ασ Ισ 
i. e., one who eats that which the cere- 
monial law allows, is a euphemism for 
hardmkhur, one who eats forbidden 
things, as pork, ke. The word Aaldl- 
Khur is still in use among educated 
Muhanmiadans ; but it is doubtful whether 
it was Akbar's invention. ‘The word iu 
common use for a sweeper is militar, 
a prince, which like the proud title of 
khalifah, now-a-days applied to cooks, 
tailors, &c., is an example of the irony of 


fate. 
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numeral v (seven).’ Every horse that was received by government had 
the mark burnt on the right cheek; and those that were returned, on the 
left side. Somotimes, in the caso of 'Trági and Mujannas* horses, they 
branded the price in numerals on the right cheek; and in the case of 
Turki and Arab horsos, on the left. Now-a-days the horses of overy stablo 
are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horso of ten muhurs, 
is marked with the numeral ten; those of twenty muhurs, have a twenty, 
and so on. When horses, at the time of tho musters, are put into a higher 
or a lowor grade, the old brand is removed. 


AIN 50. 
REGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF HORSES. | 

Formerly, whenevor there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or fivo from tho courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. Tho deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud bred ones, 
and tho courier horses from other stables, Again, if thero wero wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers; and if twenty were wanting in tho stables 
of the second prince (Murad), the doficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in tbe stables of the youngest prince (Dányál), 
the deficiency was mado up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty-sevonth year of the Divine Era (A. D. 1593), tho 
order was given that, in futuro, one horse should annually bo added to 
each stable. Thus, whon, in the present year, tho deficieney in tho 
khágah stables had come up to cloven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, tho deficioncy of the other stables being mado up at the timo 
of the muster parades. 


AIN 57. 
ON FINES. 
When a khdgah horse dies, the Dároghah has to pay ono rupee, and 
the Mírdahah ten d., upon evory muhur of the cost price; and the 


1 Vide Ains 7 and 8 of the second book. Khiljí and Sher Shéh; vide Badáoní, 
The branding of horses was revived in pp. 173, 190. 
A. H. 981, A. D. 1573, when Shahbaz 3 Mujannas, 1. e., put nearly equal 
had been appointed Mir Bakhshi. He (to an Irdgé horse); vide IInd book, 
followed the regulations of ‘Alauddin Ain 2. 
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grooms lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. When a horse is stolen, or 
injured, His Majesty determines tho fine, as it cannot be uniform in each 


Case, 


In tho other stables, they exacted from the Dároghah for a single 
horse that dies, ono rupee upon every muhur; for two horses, two rupees 
upon every muhur; and from the Mirdahah and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now, they take one rupee upon every muhur for one to 
three horses that die; and two upon every muhur, for four horses; and 
three upon every muhur, for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdahah is fined ten dams 


upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


ATN 58. 
ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 


There are always kept in readiness two ἐλάφι); horses; but of courier- 
horses, three, and one of cach stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the Gifs. They are formed into four divisions, 
aud each division is called a asl. 

First misl, one from the chihilaspt stables; ono from the stable of the 
eldest prince; one from those of tho second prince; one from the stable of 
kháçah courier horses. Second misl, ono from the stable of the youngest 
princo; one from the studbred; one from tho chilulaspi stables; one 
courier horse. Third misl, one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud bred. fourth misl, one horse from each of tho stables of horses of 


forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 


His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth misl. But when 
prince Shah Murad joined his appointinent,! His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of tho stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First misl, ono horse from the stables of forty; one horse from 
tho stables of tho eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second misl, stud bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs; *hágah horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Zhird misl, 


* * Prince Murad, in the beginning of | emperor resolved to go himself (43rd 


the forticth year (1596) of Akbar’s reign, 
was put in command of the army of 
Gujrat, and ordered to take Ahmadnagar. 
But when, some time after, Akbar heard 
that Murad’s army was in a wretched 
condition, chiefly through the carelessness 
and drunken habits of the prince, the 


year), and dispatched Abulfazl, to bring 
the prince back to court. Abulfazl came 
just in time, to see the prince die, who 
from the preceding year had been suffer- 
ing from epileptic fits (gar', delirium 
tremens ?) brought on by habitual drunk- 
enness," — Mir-dt. 
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one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, tho stud bred, and the 
seventy muhur horses. Fourth misl, horses from the stables of sixty, forty, 
and thirty muhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 


muhurs and the Gifs. 


AYN 59. 
ON DONATIONS. 


Whenever llis Majesty mounts a horse belonging to ono of tho six 
khacah stables, ho gives something, according to a fixed rule, with the view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out ona ἀλάρα]ε horse, a 
rupee should be given, riz, one dám to the Atbepí, two to the Jilaudar ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Nayfb, the Akhtachí, and the Zindár. 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dáms were given, each of tho 


Tn the case of horses belonging 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging to 
stables of tho second prince, twenty dáms were given, the donations decreas- 
ing by the same fraction; and for horses belonging to the stables of the 
youngest prince, as also for courier horses, and stud-breds, ten dams, 
according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given :—For a horso of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before; for a horse belonging to a stable of tho eldest 
prince, twenty dams; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince; ton 
dáms; for courior horsos, five; for stud breds, four; for horses of the other 
stables, two. 


AIN 60. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAWANATI.! 


Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent. higher, and tho recipient, has to pay ten dams upon 


every muhur of tho valuo of the horse. These ten dims per muhur are 


1 Jilau is the string attached to the derivatives; as na-in, jawin, from nai, 


bridle, by which a horse is led. Aled 
horse is called janébah. The adjective 
Jilawánah, which is not in the diction- 
aries, means referring to a led horse. Wo 
have to write jilawánah, not jilaudnah, 
according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in 


jau, not nai-in, or jau-ín. The jilau- 
dár, or janibahdar, or janíbakkash, is 
the servant who leads the horse. The 
Jilaubegi is the superintendent of horses 
selected for presents. The ¢ahgilddr 
collects the fee. 
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divided as follows :—The Athegi gets five dáms; the Jilaubegí, two and a 
half; the Mushrif, ono and a quarter; the Nagíbs, nine jetals ; the grooms, 
a quarter dám ; the Tahgíldár, fifteen jetals ; the remainder is equally divided 
among the Zíndár and Akhtachi. 

Tn this country, horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. Their 


price varies from 500 muhurs to 2 Rupees 


XIN 61 
THE CAMEL STABLES. 
From the time IIis Majesty paid regard to the affairs of tho state, he has 


shewn a great liking for this curiously shaped animal; and as it is of great 
use for the three branches of the goveinment, and well known to the 
emperor for its patience under burdeus, and for its contentment with little 
food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty. The quality of 
the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon surpassed 
those of Frán and Turan. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, 
lis Majesty orders camel-fights, for whieh purpose several choice animals 
are always kept iu readiness. The best of these Ahdcak camels, which is 
named Shdhpesand (approved of by the Shah), is a country bred twelve years 
oll: it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner in which 
it stoops down and draws itself up, every finesse of the art of wrestling. 

Camels aro numerous near Ajmir, Jodhpúr, Nágór, Bikánir, Jaisalnír, 
Batindá, and Bhatnír; the best are bred in the Subah of Guyrát, near Cachh. 
But in Sind is the greatest abundance: many inhabitants own ten thou- 
sand camels and upwards. ‘The swiftest camels are those of Ajmir; the best 
for burden are bred in Phat hah. 

The succoss' of this department depends on the μας, i e., female 
camels. In every country, they get hot m winter, and couple. ‘Lhe male 
of two humps goes by the name of Zughur.. The young ones of camels are 
called rar (male), aud máyah (female), as the ease may be; but His Majesty has 
given to tho ar the name of Buyhdi, and to the female that of Jenmazah. 
Tho ðughdi is the better for carrying burdens and for fighting; the jawmazah 
excels in swiftness. The Indian camel called Lok, and its female, come close 
to them in swiftness, and even surpass them. The offspring of a bughur 
and a jæmmázah goes by the name of ghurd; the female is called máyak 


3 In the text mdyuh, which also preface, p. 6. Regarding the word bughur 
means a female camel ~a very harmless vide Journal, Asus Society, Bengal, tor 


pun. Fide Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistan, 1868, p. d9. 
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g hurd. ΤΕ a bughdi, or a lok, couples with a Junmázah, tho young one is 
called dughdé or lok respectively. But if a bughdé or a lok couples with an 
arwánah, tho young male is named after its sire, and the young fomale after 
its dam. Tho /o£ is considered superior to the @hurd, and the máyah d'hurd. 

When camels are loaded and travel, thoy are generally formed into 
gatárs (strings), each gafár consisting of five camels. Tho first camel of each 
galár 18 called peshang ; the second, peshdarah ; the third, miydnah qatar ; tho 
fourth, dumdast ; tho last camel, dumdár. 


AIN 62. 
THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 
The following is the allowance of such dughdis as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from tho 
herd of the stud dams, a baghdi gets 2 a. of grain; when three and a half to 
four years old, ó s.; up to seven years, 9 s.s at eight years, 10 s. The same 
rule applies to bughurs. Similarly in the ease of jammazahs, g'hurds, máyah 
g'hurds, and loks, up to four years of age; but from the fourth to the 
seventh year, they get 7 s.; and at the age of eight years, 71 δ., at tho rate 


^ 


: / ‘ny, ς tav ‘ a ae . . 
of 28 dans p. sor. As the ser has now 30 dáms, a corresponding deduction 
is made in the allowanco. When bughdis are in heat, they cat less. Tenco 
also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 $., according to 

9 ο g 17 à . 
the provisions of tho Pdgoshé rule (Ain 83); and when tho rutting season is 
over, tho Daroghahs give out a corresponding extra allowance of erain, to 
make up for tho former deticiency. If they have made a definite entry into 
their day-book, and give out more food, they are held indemnified according 
the Pagosht rile; and similarly in all other cases, note is taken of the 
deductions according to that rule. 
At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town, are daily allowed grass at the 
a) T . δ 1 1 me 
rate of 2 d. per head; and those outside tho town, 14 d. During tho four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
" o 


tho camels to meadows to graze. 


* So according to the best MSS. The darah means ‘in front of the belly, or 
word is evidently a vulgar corruption of middle, of the qatár.' . 
pesh-áhang, the leader of a troop. Pesh- 
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ATN 63. 
THE HARNESS OF CAMELS. 

The following articles are allowed for Λλάζα]ι camels:—an <Afsér 
(head stall); a Dum-afsar, (crupper); a Mahár kathi (furniture resembling 
a horso-saddle, but rather longer,—an invention of Ilis Majesty); a hiché 
(which serves as a saddle-cloth) ; a Qafáreht ; a Sarbeht ; a Tang (a girth); 
a Sartang a (head-strap) ; a Shebband (a loin-strap) ; a Jalájil. (a breast rope 
adorned with shells or bells); a Gardanband (a neckstrap); three Chddars 
(or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvass, or waxcloth. 
The value of the Jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, used for adorning 
the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five φα[άνε of camels, properly caparisoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, togother with two for carrying a Mikafah, which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten qafárs, 
they allow three gatárs coloured articles. 

For Bughdís, the cost of the | coloured | furniture is 2253 d., viz., a head- 
stall studded with shells, 203 d. ; a brass ring, 14d. ; an iron chain, 4} d.; a 
kallagi (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of peacock's 
feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d.; a pushtpozi (ornaments for the 
strap which passes along tho back), 8 d. ; a dum-afsár (a crupper), 14 d. ; 
for a takaltú (saddle quilt) and a sarbchí, both of which requiro 5 sors of 
cotton, 20 d.; a jul (saddle-cloth), 68 d. ; a jaház í gajkárí,” which serves as 
a mahárkát hi (vide above), 40 d.: a tang, shebband, guliband (throat-strap), 
24 d.; a tandb (long rope) for securing the burdon—camel-drivers call this 
rope tdgah tandb, or kharwár—38 d. ; a báláposh, or covering, 15 d. 

For Jammásahs, two additional articles are allowed, vz., a gardanband, 
2 d.; and a sinah band (chest-strap), 16 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bughdis and Jammdzahs amounts to 
1683-d., vis., an afsár, studded with shells, 10 d. ; a dum-afsár, 4 d.; a jahaz, 


* The meaning is doubtful. The not 2257, as stated by Abulfazl. When 
Arab. sarb, like gitár, signifies a troop discrepancies are slight, they will be found 
of camels, From the following it ap- to result from a rejection of the fractional 
pears that sarbech7 is a sort of quilt. parts of the cost of articles. The dif- 

a Gajkdri appears to be the correct terence of 20} d. in this case can only 
reading. The Arab. jahdz means what- have resulted from an omission on the 
ever 18 upon a camel, especially the part of tho author, because all MSS. 
saddle and its appurtenances, generally agree in the several items. Perhaps 
made of coarse canvass, steeped in lime some of the articles were not exchangod 
(gaj). Hence gajkari, white-washed. triennially, but had to last a longer 


è These items added up give 246 d., time. 
19 
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161 d.; a jul, 525 d. ; a lang, a shebbund, and gulüband, 24 d. ; a tdqah tandb, 
314 d. ; a baláposh, 28 d.' 

For Loks, tho allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz, an αλά, jahdz, 
kharwár, according to the former ratos; a jul, 374 d.; a tang, shebband, 
gulüband, 14} d. ; a báláposh, 98 d.? 

The coloured and plain furnituro is renewed once in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and tho wood work. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every φα[ά», sixteen dáms, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dáms, are doducted by tho Government. At the end of every threo 
ycas, they draw out an estimate, from which ono-fourth is deducted ; then 
aftor taking away one-touth of tho remainder, an assignment is given for 
the rest.’ 

' Alafá camels (usod for foraging) have their furniture renowed annually, 
at the cost of 52} d. for countrybred camels and loks, viz., {for countrybred 
u«mels] an afsár, 5 d. 3 a jul, 36} d; a sardoz, 3 d. ; a lang, and a shebband, 
105 d. ;* and | for /o£s], an αλά», a tang, and a shebband, as beforo ; a yu, 
402 d.3 a sarduz, τ d. 

From tho annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assigunient 
is given for the remainder. 

Shalilah táts, or canvass sacks, for giving eamels their grain, are 
allowed one for every gatár, at a price of 302 d. for baghdís and jammá:ahs, 
and 213 d. for loks. : 

Iitherto tho cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with tho camel-drivers. But when in the forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 A. D.], it was brought to the notice of [lis 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. Tho 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every Now Year's day, the head camel-drivers receive permission for 
shearing the camels, auointing them with oil, injecting oil into the noses 
of tho animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to ' Alafi camels. 


AIN 64. 
REGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 
Tho scientific terms for these operations aro tatliyah and tajr?, though 
wo might expect dafliyah and tdnshig, bocause tanshig means injecting ito 
the nose. 


+ These items added up give 169 d., rule, 4, X Í — 3% of the estimates 
instead of Abulfazl’s 1685 d. presented. 

a The items added up give 144 d., * The addition gives 52} d. instead of 
instead of Abulfaz]'s 143 d. 691. The following items, for loks, 


5 Hence the Government paid, as a give added up 621. 
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For each Bughdi and Jammázah 33 sers of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, viz., three sers for anointing, and 3 ser for injection into tho nose. 
So also 3 s. of brimstone, and 6} s. of buttor-milk. For other kinds of 
camels tho allowanco is á s. of brimstone, 6} 4. of butter-milk, and 3 s. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three tines, but now only once 
a year. 


AYN 65. 
THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND TIIEIR SERVANTS. 


Ilis Majesty has formed the camels into gafdrs, and given each galdr 
in charge of a sárbán, or driver. Their wages aro four-fold. The first class 
get 400 d.; the second, 340 d.; the third, 280 ¢.; the fourth, 220 d., per 
MENSEM. 

Tho gatárs ave of three kinds—1. Every tive gafdrs are in charge of an 
experienced man, called bistopanji, or commander of twenty-five. His salary 
is 720 d. Πο marks a Yéb& horse, and has four drivers under hin. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten gafárs, avo committed to the care of a Panjáht, 
or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d., and has nino 
drivers wider him. 3. Every hundred qatárs avo in charge of a Panjcadi, 
or commander of five hundred. Ten gafárs aro under his personal superin- 
tendence. With the exception of one gatdr, Government finds drivers for 
the others. The Punjdhis, and Bístopanjis are under his orders. Their 
salary varies: now-a-days many Yüzbáshís!' are appointed to this post. 
One camelistold off for tho ferráskes. Á writer also has been appointed. His 
Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed each Pangadí under a 
grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers have been selected, to 
enquire from time to time into the condition of the camels, so that thero 
may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year sumo people adorned with tho 
Jewel of insight, inspect the camels as to their leanness or fatness, at the 
boginning of the rains, and at the timo of the annual muster. 

Should a eamel get lost, the Sárbán is fined the full value; so also the 
Panjahé and the Pangadi. Tf a camel get lame or blind, they are fined the 
fourth part of the price. | 

Raibarr. 

Raibdri is the name given to a class of TTindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel. They teach tho country bred lok camel so to step 
as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 


* Corresponding to our Captains of the Army, commanders of 100 soldiers, 
] 8 I ; 
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to the frontiers of the empire, into every direction, relay horses are stationed, 
and swift runners have been posted at tho distanco of every five kos, a few of 
theso camel riders are kept at the palaco in readiness. Each Raibári 
is also put in chargo of fifty stud arwánahs, to which for the purpose of 
breeding, one bughur and two loks are attached. The latter (the males) got 
the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. Tho fifty arwánahs 
got no allowance for grain or grass. For every bughur, bughdi, and jam- 
mázah, in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting into tho nostrils, 
is 4 s. of sesame oil, 3 s. of brimstone, 6} s. of butter milk. Tho first 
includes $ s. of oil for injection. Loks, arwdnahs, ghurds, and mdyah Í hurds, 
only get 3$ s. of sesame oil—tho deduction is mado for injoction, —64 s. of 
butter milk, and á s. of brimstono. 

Botahs and Dumbdlahs—these namos aro given to young camols ; tho former 
is used for light burdens—are allowed 24 a. of oil, inclusive of 4 s. for 
injection into the nostrils, 4 s. of brimstone, and 41 s. of butter-milk. 

Full grown stud camels get weekly } s. of saltpetro and common sult; 
botahs get 1 s. 

The wagos of a herdsman is 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fifty stud camels, he is allowed five assistants, cach of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present His Majesty 
three arwdnahs every year; on failure, their prico is deducted from his 
salary. 

Formorly the state used to exact a fourth part of tho wool sheared from 
overy bughdi and Jammázah, each camel being assessed to yield four sers of 
wool. This Ilis Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has ordered tho 
drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsárs, wooden pegs, Ke. 

The following aro the pricos of camels :—a bayhdi, from 5 to 12 Muhurs ; 
ajammazah, from ὃ to 10 M. ; a bughur, from 3 to 7 M. ; a mongrel lof, from 
8 to 9 M. ; a country-bred, or a Balúchí lok, from 3 to 8 4M. ; an arwånah, 
from 2 to 4 M. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to bo carried by camels. A first 
class bughdi, not moro than 10 mans; a second class do., 8 m.; superior 
Jammázahs, loks, &c., 8 m.; second class do, 6 m. 


In this country, camels do not live abovo twenty-four yoars. 


AIN 66. 
THE GAOKHANAH OR COW-STADLES. 


Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, tho cow is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenanco of life is renderod possible, and the tablo of 
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tho inhabitant is filled with milk, butter-milk, and butter. It is capable of 
carrying burdens and drawing wheoled carriages, and thus becomes an 
excollent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of tho empire produces cattle of various kinds, those 
of Gujrat are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 muhurs. 
They will travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even swift 
horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 and 10 
muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakh’in. They 
knecl down at tho timo of being loaded. The cows give upwards of half a 
man of milk. In the province of Dihli again, cows are not more worth 
than 10 Rupees. His Majesty oneo bought a pair of cows for two lacs of 
dáms [5000 Rupees |. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Qutas, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

Α caw will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices every thing which is of value, pays much attention to 
tho improvement of cattle. Ho divided them into classes, and committed 
each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice cattle were 
selected as khdcah, and called foetal. They are kept in readiness for any 
service, and forty of them are taken unladen on hunting expeditions, as 
shall be mentioned below (Book TI, Ain 27.). Fifty-one others nearly as 
good aro called half-kotal, and fifty-one more, quartor-4ofal. Any deficiency 
in the first class is made up from the seeond, and that of the middle from 
tho third. But theso three form the cow-stables for His Majesty’s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The rank 
of cach animal is fixed at tho time of the public muster, when cach gets ita 
proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding is 
adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and travelling 
carriages, or for fetching water (vide Ain 22). 

There is also a species of oxen, called gaini, small like git horses, but 
very beautiful. 


Milk-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


AIN 67. i 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 


Every head of the first khdgak class is allowed daily 6} a. of grain, and 
1$ d. of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man, 19 s. of molasses, which 
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is distributod by tho Dárogah, who must be a man suitablo for such a duty 
and office. Cattle of the remaining AAA classos got daily 6 s. of grain, 
and grass as before, but no molas.es are given. 

Iu other cow-stables, the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 6 a, 
of grain, 13 d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. Tho second kind 
got ó s. of grain, and grass as usual. Tho oxen used for travelling carriages 
got 6 s. of grain, and grass as usual. First class φαί got 3 s. of grain, 
and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise only 3 d.. Second class do., 24 s. of 
grain, and ἃ d. of grass at court, otherwise only % d. 

A malo buffalo (called .{Ρµα}) gets 8 s. of wheat flour boiled, 9 s. 
of σή, ἃ s. of molasses, ik s. of grain, and 2 d. of grass. This animal, 
when young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. Itthen gets 8 s. of grains, and 2 4. for grass. Femalo 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. for rass. First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons! get GL s. of grain; and other classes, 5 s. 
of grain, but the same quantity o£ grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and 14 d. for grass; hut now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 

The milk-cows and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called Phdt. A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of milk; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30 s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, thoro are demanded iwo dams weight of ghi for every ser of 


milk. 


ΛΙΝ 68. 
THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW-STADLES. 


In the άρα stables, ono man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is tho 
same, but each has to look aftor six cows. Of tho carriago drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadis ; others get 360 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112 d. Bahals, or carriages, aro of two kinds :—1. Chatriddr or 
covered carriagos, having four or moro poles (which support tho σαί», or 
umbrella); 2. without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghurbahals. For evory ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carponter are allowed. 


! Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, Ain 97, 


& 
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The head driver, or Mirdahah, und the carpenter, get each 5 d. per diem ; 
tho others, 4 d. For somo time 15 drivers had been appointed, and the 
carpentor was disallowed: the drivers themselves undertook the repairs, 
aud received on this account an annual allowance of 2200 dáms [55 Rupees. | 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Dároghah 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or oven more, according to the extent of 
tho injury. 

Formerly the Daroghalis paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dám éng money— 
ang is hemp smeared with g’hi, and twisted round about the axle-treo which, 
like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and thus prevents it 
from wearing away or getting brokeu. When afterwards the Dárogahship 
was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide for this expense. At 
first, # wax only customary for the carts to carry on marches a part of the 
baggage belonging to the different workshops; but when tho drivers 
performed. the duties of the Dároghahs, they had also to provide for the 
mrriage of the fuel required. at court, and for the transport of building 
materials. But subsequently, 200 waggons were set aside for the transport 
of building materials, whilst 600 others have to bring, in the space of ten 
months, 1,50,000 mans of fuel {ο the Imperial kitchen. And if. officers of 
the government on any day use the luperiil waggons for other purposes, 
that day is to be separately accounted for, as also each service rendered 
to the court. The drivers are not subject to the ZagosAt. regulation (cide 
Ain 83). ΤΗ however, an ox dies, they have to buy another. 

But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruclty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them agai in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4 & and 14 d. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance in one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen. carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter's 
work. Now, if a bullock dies, government supplies. another in. his stead, 
and likewise pays for the tag, and is at the expense of repairs. 

Tho cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
mon who estimate their fatness or leanness; cattle that are unemployed are 
inspected overy six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport of 
firewood, &c., the carters have now to perform any service which may be 
required by the government. 
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ATN 69. 
THE MULE STABLES. 


The mule possesses the strongth of a horse, and tho patienco of an ass; 
and though it has not the intelligence of tho former, it has not the stupidity 
of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has onco travelled. ence 
it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom extends to every thing, 
and the breeding is encouraged. It is the best animal for carrying burdens, 
and travelling over uneven ground, and has a very soft step. People 
generally believe that the male ass couples with a mare, but the opposite 
connexion also is known to take place, as mentioned in the books of 
antiquity. The mule resembles its dam. llis Majesty had a young ass 
coupled with a mare, and they produced a very fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule* and 
people can therefore casily lay their grievances before them, without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pak’hali,? and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of this country used to look upon mules as ASSES, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them; butin consequence of the 
interest which His Majesty takes in this animal, so great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from ’Tráq i 'Avab and 'lrág i’Ajam. Very 
superior mules are often suld at Rs. 1,000 per head. 

Like camels, they are formed into φα[ά»ε of five, and have the samo 
names, except tho second mule of each qufár, which is called bardasé, 
| instead of peshdarah, ride Ain 61, end}. 

Mules reach the age of tifty. 


AIN 70. 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 


Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. 

for grass; otherwise, only 1} d. Country-bred mules get 4 s. of grain, and 

1. d. of grass, when at court; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule is 
allowed every week δὲ jeta/s for salt ; but they give the salt in a lump. 


! Which the subjects could not so 2 The Sarkár of Pak’half lies between 
easily do, if the princes, on their tours Atak (Attock) and Kashmir, a little 
of administration of justice, were to north of Rawul Pindee. Tide towards 


ride on elephants, because the plaintiff the end of Book 111. 
would stand too far from the king. 
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AYN 71. 
THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 


For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20} d.; an iron chain 
weighing 25, 10 d.; a σαμαξί (crupper) of leather, 4 d.; a pálán (pack- 
saddle), 102 d.; a sháltang (shawl strap), and a palds-tang (blanket strap), 
301 d. ; a tdqah tanáb (a rope for fasteniug the burden,) 63 d.; a gatir shalag 
(a short whip), 6 d.; a bell, one for every qutdr, 10 d. ; a horse hair saddles 
40 d.; wkaldwah (vide Ain 45, No. 9) of leather, 13 d. ; a set of ropes, 9 d. ; 
n saddle cloth, 44 4.; a sardoz (a common head stall) 4 4. ; a khurjin 
(wallet), 15 d.; a fodder-bag, 4 d. ; a magas-rán (to drive away flies) of 
leather, 1 d.; a curry-comb and a hair-glovo (for washing), 44. Total, 
3453 d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 1514 d., vriz, a head stall of 
leather, 4 d.; pack-saddle, 51 d. 182 /.; the two straps, 16} d. ; a tdgah 
fandb aud sardoz, 10 d. ; a bell, 5 d. ; a fodder-bag, 3 d.; a crupper, 3 4. ; 
a saddle, 24 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is ronewed every third vear; but for all iron and wood 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 d. ; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on the 
wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per head. 

Fach gatár is in charge of a keeper. "Túránís, franis, and Indians, are 
appoiuted to this office: the first two get from 100 to 1920 d.; and the 
third class, from 240 to 256 d. per mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400 d. ] and upwards, have to find the peshang (first mule of 
their gatár) in grain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules twice 
a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded before His 
Majesty. 9 

Ifa mule gets blind or Jame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost price ; and one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3 s. of grain, and 1 d. for grass. The furniture for asses is tho 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 120 d. per 
mensem. 


AYN 72. | 
THE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS IIIS TIME. 
The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfilment 
of tho wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon the 
20 
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manner in which a king sponds his time. Tho care with which Iis Majesty 
guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears on its face the 
sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and though thousands of 
important matters occupy, at one and tho same time, his attention, they do 
not stir up the rubbish of confusion in tho temple of his mind, nor do they 
allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of his mental powers, or 
the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty contemplates tho charms 
of God’s world. His anxiety to do the will of the Creator is over increasing ; 
and thus his insight and wisdom are ever deepening. From his practical 
knowledge, and capacity for every thing oxcellent, ho can sound men of 
experience, though rarely casting a glaneo on his own over extending 
excellence. He listons to great and small, expecting that a good thought, or 
the relation of a noble deed, may kindle in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, 
though ages have past without his having found a really great man. 
Impartial statesmon, on sceing the sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the 
book of their own wisdom, and commenced a now leaf. But with tho 
magnanimity which distinguishes hin, and with his wonted zeal, he continues 
his search for superior men, and finds a reward in tho caro with which ho 
selects such as aro fit for his society. 

Although surrounded by every external pomp and display, and by 
overy inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow his 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign-—how 
much less would he permit them to lead him to a bad deed! Even tho 
telling of stories, which ordinary people uso as as a means of lulling themselves 
into sleep, serves to keep His M.jesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth, His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though ho 
occasionally joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues of 
tho bigots of the present age. But tho great object of his lifo is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which captivatos 
tho hearts of thinking sages, and silences tho taunts of zealots and 
sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor 
docs he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of his upright in- 
tentions, every action of his lifo may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my power to doscribe in adequate terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially docs so at the time, when morning spreads 
her azure silk, and scattors abroad hor young, golden beams; and at noon, 
when the light of the world-illuminating sun ombraces the universe, and 
thus becomes a source of joy for all mon; in the evening, when that 
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fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to the bewildering 
grief of all who are friends of light; and lastly at midnight, when that 
great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring tho news of renewed 
cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are stricken with 
sorrow. ΑἹ] those grand mysteries are in honor of God, and in adoration 
of the Creator of the world; and if dark-minded, ignorant men cannot 
comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and whose loss is it ὃ 
Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude and reverence to 
our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, though our strength may 
fail, to show gratitude for tho blessings we recoive from the sun, the light 
of all lights, and to enumerate tho benefits which he bestows. This is 
essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, according to the opinion of the 
wiso, this sovereign of the heavens sheds an inmediate light. And this 
is tho very motive which actuates His Majesty to venezate fire and revercuce 
lamps. 

But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of tho sun, or of 
tho transfer of his greater light to lamps? Should [not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weakminded zealots, who, with much concern, talk 
of Ilis Majesty's religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the introduc- 
tion of firo-worship? But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

Tho compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others; ho is ever sparing of tho lives of his subjects, 
wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

llis Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. Ilis august nature cares but little for the 
pleasures of the world. In tho course of twenty-four hours, he novor 
makes more than ono meal. 1ο takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning; but his sleep looks 
more liko waking. 

llis Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of tho night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall aro then admitted eloquent philosophers, and 
virtuous Gúfís, who are seated according to their rank, and entertain Ilis 
Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathous 
thom, and tries thom on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or tho object of an 
ancient institution is disclosed, or now thoughts aro hailod with delight. Here 
young men of talent learn to revere and adore 1lis Majesty, and experienco 
the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old men of impartial 


1 Vide Abulfazl's Preface, p. iii, and p. 9. 
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judgment soo themselves on the oxpanse of sorrow, finding that they have 
to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also prosent in theso assemblies, unprojudiced ΠΠ 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate the 
improssive events of ancient times. Ilis Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrowd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and tho revenue, are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in cach case. 

About a watch before day-break, musicians of all nations are introduced, 
who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious strains; 
and when four g'haris are left till morning, llis Majesty retires to his 
private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony with the 
simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of contemplation. 
In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, merchants, peasants, trades- 
people, aud other professions, gather round the palace, patiently waiting 
to catch a glimpse of His Majesty: Soon after day-break, they aro allowed 
to mako the forais, (vide Ain 74). After this, His Majesty allows the 
attendants of the Harem to pay their compliments, During this time various 
matters of worldly and religious import aro brought to the notice of His 
Majesty. As soon as they aro settled, he returns to his private apartments, 
and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous, that l cannot 
adequately describe them. If I were to compile dictionaries on this subject, 


they would not be exhaustive. 


ATN 73. 
REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COURT. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at largo ; 
it is a pledge that tho three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, aud enables subjects personally to apply for redross of their 
grievances.  Adnmittanco to the ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government, what irrigation is for a flower-bed; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their oyes and hearts with tho 
light of his countenance. First, after performing his morning devotions, 
ho is visible, from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, whothor they 
be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contemplation, without 
any molostation from the mace-bearers. This mode of showing himself is 


107 

called, in the language of the country, darsan (view); and it^ frequently 
happens that business is transacted at this time. "The secund time of his 
being visible is in tho State Hall, whither he generally goes after the first 
watch of the day. But this assembly is sometimes announced towards the 
close of day, or at might. He also frequently appears at a window which 
opens into the State Hall, for the transaction of business; or he dispenses 
there justice calmly and serenely, or examines into the dispensation of 
justice, or the merit of officers, without being influenced m his judgment 
by any predilections, or any thing impure and contrary to the will of God. 
Every officer of government then presents various reports, or explains his 
several wants, and is instructed by Iis Majesty how to proceed. From his 
knowledge of the character of the times, though in opposition to the practice 
of kings of past ages, His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors 
capable of reflecting a comprehensive outline; he does not reject that 
which superficial observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness 
of his subjects as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be 
disturbed. 

Whenever His Majesty holds court, they beat a largo drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner, people 
of all classes receive notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, the 
grandees of the Court, and all other men who have admittance, attend to 
make the kornish, and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their respects; the Dároghahs 
and Bitikchis (writers) set forth their several wants; and the officers of 
justico give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles overything in a satisfactory manner. During. the whole 
time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold themselves 
in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever jugglers, 
and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excelleneo of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners; his intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled hy his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a placo of rest: the army and tho 
nation aro content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure! 
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AIN 74. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KORNISH AND TILE TASLIM. 


Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace. and comfort of tho subjects. But men of doopor insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible, 
unless omanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells; for near 
the throne, men wipe off tho stain of conceit, and build up the arch of true 
humility.? 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom havo mado regulations for the manner in which people are to shew 
their obedience. Some kings have adopted tho bending down of the head. 
His Majesty has commanded tho palm of the right hand to be placed upon 
the forehead, and the head to bo bent downwards. This modo of salutation, 
in the language of the present ago, is called kornish, aud signifies that the 
saluter has placed his head (which is tho seat of the senses and the mind) 
into the hand of humility, giving it to the royal assembly as a present, and 
has made himself in obedieneo ready for any service that may be required 
of him. 

‘The salutation, called taslim, consists in placing tho back of the right 
hand onthe ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
pleasing niauner of saluting signifivs that he is ready to give himself as an 
oflermg. 

llis Majesty relates as follows: ‘One day my royal father bestowed 
upon mo one of his own caps, which I put on. Because the cap of tho king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bonding my 
head downwards, and thus performed the manner of salutation (kornish) 
above described. "Phe king was pleased with this new mothod, and from his 
feeling of propriety ordered this to bo the mode of the hornish and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving á mansab, a jagir, 
or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, tho rulo is to make three 
taslims ; but only one on all othor occasions, when salaries aro paid, or 
presents aro made. 

Such a degree of abodionce is also shewn by servants to their masters, and 
looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Henco for tho disciples of 


2 [fence the presence of the king the head of the New Church, the subjects 
promotes humility, which is the founda- oceupy the position of disciples, Vide 
tion of all spiritual life. So especially Ain 77, and the Note after it. 
in the case of Akbar, towards whom, as 
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Ilis Majesty, it was necessary to add something, viz., prostration! (sydah) ; 
and they look upon a prostration before Ilis Majesty as a prostration 
performed before God; for royalty is an. emblem of tho power of God, and 
a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man-worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 
ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all ranks, 
forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darbár i An 
(general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any of those 
aro in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and they receive 
the ordor of seating themselves, they certainly perform the prostration of 
gratitude by bowing down their forchcads to the earth, and thus participate 
in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing tho Elect to do so, Ilis Majesty fulfills the wishes of both, and 
shows tho world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 


ATN 75. 

Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among meu 
in rank, and the power of liberality. Ifa king possess a cultivated mind, 
his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony with his 
temporal oflico; and the performance of cach of his political duties will be 
equivalent to an adoration of God. Should any one search for an example, 
I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will bo found to exhibit 


that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation of which rewards tho 


4 The prostration, or sijdah, is one 
of the positions at prayer, and ís there- 
fore looked upon by all Muhammad- 
ans as the exclusive right of God. 
When Akbar, as the head of his new 
faith, was treated by his flattering 
friends, perhaps against his calmer judg- 
ment, as the representative of God on 
earth, he had to allow prostration in the 
assemblies of the Elect. The people at 
large would never have submitted. The 

ractice evidently pleased the emperor, 
fece he looked with fondness upon 
every custom of the ancient Persian 


kings, at whose courts the προςκυνεῖν 
had been the usual salutation. © It was 
Nizdm of Badakhshán who invented the 
prostration when the emperor was still 
at Fathpúr [before 1586]. "The suc- 
cess of the innovation made Mullá 
A'lam of Kabul exelaim, “O that I had 
been the inventor of this little business 1” 
Bad. HL, p. 163. Regarding Nizám, 
or Ghazi Khan, ride Abulfazl's list. of 
Crandees,. IInd book, No. 144. The 
sijdah as an article of Akbar's Divine 
Religion, will be again referred to in the 
note to Ain 77. 
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searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, and leads him to worship 
this ideal of a king.’ 

When llis Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the fornish, and then remain standing at their places, according to 
their rank, with their arms crossed,” partaking, in. the light of his imperial 
countenance, of the clixir of life, aud enjoying everlasting happiness in 


standing ready for any service. 


The eldest prince places himself, when standing, at a distance of ono 


to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, ata distance from two to 


eight. 


The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 


the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third; but 


sometimes he js admitted to a nearer position. than the second prince, and 


at other times both stand together at the same distance. But His Majesty | 


generally places the younger princes affectionately nearer. 


Then come the Elect. of the highest rank, who are worthy of the spiritual 


guidance of TLis Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, and in sitting 


from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandees from- three and a 


half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or twelve and a half yards 


from the throne. 


All others stand in the Fasal.” 


than all. 


1 Fhe words of the text are ambiguous 
They may also mean, ead. leads him {ο 
praise me as the man who directed hin 
towards this cram ple, 

2 The finger tips of the lett hand touch 
the right elbow, and those of the right 
hand, the left elbow; or, the fingers of 
each hand rest against the inner upper 
arm of the opposite side. The lower 
arms rest on the Aamarband. When in 
{his position, a servant is called dinddah 
ù khidmat, or ready for service. Some- 
times the right foot also is put over the 
left. the toes of the former merely 
touching the ground. The shoes are, of 
course, left outside at the çuf i midi. 
The emperor sits on the throne (vide 
Plate VIL.) with crossed legs, or chatár- 
zánú a position of comfort which Orientals 
allow to persons of rank. This position, 
however, is called firauni nishast, or 
Pharaoh's mode of sitting, if assumed 


One or two attendants’ stand nearer 


by persons of no rank in the presence ot 
strangers. Pharaoh -Ortentals mean the 
Pharaoh of the time of Moses— is pro- 
verbial in the Hast for vain-elory. The 
position suitable for society is the duzánú 
mode of sitting, 7. e, the person first 
kneels down with his body straight; he 
then lets the body gently sink till he sits 
on his heels, the arms being kept ex- 
fended and the hands resting. on. the 
knees. 

é. Yasal signifies the wing of an army, 
and here, the two wines into which the 
assembly is divided, The place before 
the throne remains free. One wing was 
generally occupied by the grandees of 
the Court, and the chief functionaries ; on 
the other wing stood the Qur (ride pp. 
109, 110), the Mullás and the “Ulamá, 

Lc. 

* The servants who hold the sáibán 

Ain 19, or the fans. 
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AYN 76. 
TIE MUSTER OF MEN. 


The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious ; 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for which an 
Anjuman d Dád ο Dihish, or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits are enquired into, and tho coin of knowledge passes current. 
Somoe tako a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith; others want medicines for their 
diseasos. Some pray Ilis Majesty to remove a religions doubt; others 
again seck his advice for settling a worldly matter. There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

Tho salaries of a large number of men? from Túrán and Irán, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmir, aro fixed by the proper officers in a 
mauuer described below, and the men themselves are taken before llis 
Majesty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to como with a horse and accoutrements; but now-a-days only men appointed 
to the post of an Ahadi’ bring a horse. Tho salary as proposed by tho 
officers who bring them, is then increased or decreased, though it is gencrally 
increased; for tho market of His Majesty’s liberality is never dull. Tho 
number of men brought before His Majesty depends on the number of men 
available. Every Monday all such horsemen are mustered as were left 
from the preceding week. With the view of increasing the army and the 
zeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to each who brings horsemen, a 
present of two dáms for each horseman. 

Special Bitikehts’ [writers] introduce in tho same manner such as aro 
fit to be Ahadís. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadi to buy“ his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadís that 


* This is to be taken literally. The Book, Xín 1), a horse was given to each 
water on which Akbar breathed, was a recruié on joining, for which he was 
universal remedy. Pide next, Ain. answerable. ! . 

7 As settling a family-fend, recom- * As Ahadis drew a higher salary (IT, 
mending a matrimonial alliance, giving Aín 4), they could buy, and maintain, 
a new-born child a suitable name, Ke. horses of a superior kind. 

* Abulfazl means men who were willing 5 Nin 4 of the second. book mentions 
to serve in the several grades of the only one officer appointed to recruit the 
standing army. The standing army ranks of Ahadis. | 
consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. 6 So according to two MSs. My text 
There was no regular Infantry. Men edition, p. 158, 1. 10, has ls it ís not 
who joined the standing atmy, in the customary for. Ahadis (ο buy a horse, 
beginning of Akbars reigu, brought de. Both readings give a sense, though 
their own horse and accoutrements with 1 should prefer the omission of the nega- 
them ; but as this was found to be the tive word. According to Ain 4, of the 
cause of much inelliciency (vide Second second book, an Ahadi was supplied with 
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may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed Aliadís 
either as presents, or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His Majesty 
then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circumstances; but 
appointments under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely ever solicited iu this 
manner, . 

Appointments to tho Imperial workshops also aro made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 


AIN 77. 
HIS MAJESTY’ AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as Ile pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others narrow- 
ness of disposition. Henee-the origin of two opposite tendencies among 
men, one class of whom turn to religious (d^), and the other class to worldly 
thoughts (dunyá). Mach of these two divisions selects different leadors,? and 
It is then that men’s blindness 
and silliness appear in their true light ; itis then discovered how rarcly mutual 


mutual repulsiveness grows to open rupture. 


regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of nien no common 
ground? Is thero not everywhere the same envapturing beauty? which beams 
forth from so many thousand hidden places? Broad indeed is the carpet! 
which God has spread, aud beautiful the colours which He has given it. 


The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ;° 
Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 


a horse when his first horse had died. 
To such cases the πο νο phrase would 
refer. But it was customary for Ahadis 
to bring their own horse on joining; 
and this is the case which Abulfazl 
evidently means; for in the whole Ain 
he speaks of newcomers. 

A note will be found at the end of 
this Ain. 

2 As prophets, the leaders of the 
Church; and kings, the leaders of the 
State. 

8 (iod. Ho may be worshipped by the 
meditative, and by the active man. 
The former speculates on the essence of 
God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of 
the world, and does his duty as man. 
Both represent tendencies apparently 
antagonistic; but as both strive after 


God, there is a ground common to both. 
Hence mankind ought to learn that there 
js no real antagonism between din and 
dunyd. Let men rally round Akbar, 
who joins Qufic depth to practical 
wisdom. By his example, he teaches 
men how to adore God in doing one's 
duties ; his superhuman knowledge 
proves that the light of God dwells in 
him. The surest way of pleasing God 
is to obey the king. 

The reader will do well to compare 
Abulfazl's preface with this Ain. 

* The world, 

$ These Cutic lines illustrate the idea 
that ‘the same enrapturing beauty’ is 
everywhere. God is everywhere, in 
everything : hence everything is God. 
Thus God, the Beloved, dwells in man, 
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There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever I look, a bright assembly mects me. 


One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousand others consists in clinging to an idea: 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. But 
when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices of their 
education, the threads of the web of religious blindness’ break, and the 
eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But tho ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor 
could every heart bear such knowledge. Aguin, althoughsomeare enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, but 
look like men. And should any one muster sufficient courage, and openly 
proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pions simpletons would call him a mad 
man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-stared wretches would 
at once think of heresy and atheran, and go about with the intention of 
killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally look to 
their king, on account of the high position which ho occupies, and expect 
him to be their spiritual leader as well; for a king possesses, independent 
of men, the ray of Divine wisdom,? which banishes from his heart every- 
thing that is conflicting. A king will therefore sometimes observe tho 
element of harmony in a multitude of things, or sometimes, reversely, a 
multitude of things in that which is apparently one; for he sits on the 
throno of distinction, and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the caso with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Mon versed in foretelling the future, knew this when His Majesty was 
born," and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, they 


the lover, and both are onc. Brahmin = or A. D. 1575] a great number of Portu- 


man; the idol = God; lamp = thought 
of God; house = man’s heart. The 
thoughtful man sees everywhere ‘ the 
bright assembly of God's works.’ 

* The text has taglíd, which means 
to put a collar on one's own neck, to 
follow another blindly, especially in 
religious matters. “All things which 
refer to prophetship and revealed religion 
they [Abulfazl, Hakím Abulfath, Ke. | 
called taglidiydt, i. e., things against 
reason, because they put the basis of 
religion upon reason, not testimony. 
Besides, there came (during A. H. 983, 


guese, from whom they likewise picked 
up doctrines justifiable by reasoning.” 
Baddont 11, p. 281. 

2 Vide Abultial’s preface, p. TTT. I. 19, 

8 This is an allusion to the wonderful 
event which happened at the birth of 
the emperor. Akbar spoke. “ From 
Mirzá Shih Muhammad, called Ghaznin 
Khan, son ot Shah Begkhan, who had 
the title of Durán. Khan, and was an 
Arghún by birth. The author heard 
him say at Láhor, in A. H. 1053, 
“T asked Nawab ‘Aziz Kokah, who has 
the title of Khan í A’aun [vide List of 
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have since been waiting in joyful expectation. Ilis Majesty, howovor, wisely 
surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he wero an outsider, or a 
stranger to their hopes. But ca» man counteract the will of God? Wis 
Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded to tho projudices 
of the age; but he could not help revealing his intentions: they grew to 
maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. He now is tho spiritual 
guide of tho nation, and sees in tho performance of this duty a means of 
pleasing God. He has now opened tho gate that leads to the right path, 
and satisfies the thirst of all that wander about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in thoir desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, ho guidos them in cach caso to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere. enquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 
could not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. Numbers 
of those who have renounced the world, as Sanndsis, Jogis, Serrás, Qalandars, 
Iluktms, and Qufis, and thousands of such as follow worldly pursuits, as 
soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, have daily their eyes 
opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge increased. Men of all 
nations, young and old, friends and strangers, the far and tho near, look 
upon offering ἃ vow to Iis Majesty as the means of solving all their dith- 
culties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their desire. Others again, 
from the distanco of their homes, or to avoid the crowds gathering at Court, 
offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in grateful praises. But 
when His Majesty leaves Court, in ordor to settle tho affairs of a province, 
to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures of tlie chase, there is not a 
hanilet, a town, or a city, that does not send forth crowds of men and women 
with vow-offerings in their hands, and prayers on their lips, touching the 
ground with their forcheads, praising tho efficacy of their vows, or proclaim- 
ing the accounts of the spiritual assistance received. Other multitudes ask for 
lasting bliss, fur an upright heart, for advice how best to act, for strength 
of the body, for onlightenment, for tho birth of a son, tho reunion of friends, 
a long life, increase of wealth, elevation in rank, and many othor things. 
His Majesty, who knows what is really good, givos satisfactory answers to 
every one, and applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day 
passes but people bring cups of water to him, bosccching him to breathe 
upon it. Heo who reads tho lotters of the divino ordors in the book of fate, 
on secing the tidings of hope, takos the water with his blessed hands, placos 


Grandees, second Book, Ain 30], whether Edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, p. 260. 


the late emperor, like the Messiah, had The words which Christ spoke in the 
really spoken with his august mother. cradle, are given in the Qorán, Sur. 19, 
He replied, ** Ifis mother told me, it was and in the spurious gospel of the Znfancy 


true.” Dabistdn ul Mazáhib, Calcutta of Christ, pp. 5, 111. 
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it in the rays of the world-illuminating sun, and fulfils the desiro of the 
suppliant. Many sick people’ of brokon hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health by 
this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse had 
cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the palace, 
said, “ If that certain blissful thought,” which I just now have, has been put 
into my heart by God, my tongue will get woll; for the sincerity of my 


belief must lead to a happy issue." 


The day was not ended before he 
obtained his wish. 

Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and tho piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs,’ 
romarkable as they may appear at first; and those who know His Majesty’s 
charity and love of justice, do not even seo any thing remarkable in then. 
In the magnanimity of his heart, ho never thinks of his perfection, though 
he is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back many who 
Ho often says, * Why 
should I claim to guide men, before I myself am guided ?" 


declare themselves willing to become his disciples. 
But when a 
novico bears ou his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, and he be 
daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty accepts him, and admits him 
on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest splendour. 
Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance shewn by His Majesty in 
admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all classes, who have 
cast over their shoulders the mantel of belief, and look upon their con- 
vorsion to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, tho novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,* and expresses that the novice, guided by good fortune 
and the assistance of his good star, has cast aside’ conceit aud selfishness, 


* He [Akbar] shewed himself every 
morning at a window, in front of which 


there remained in the breast of the mo- 
narch a stronghold of idolatry, on which 


multitudes came and prostrated them- 
selves; while women brought their sick 
infants for his benediction, and offered 
presents on their recovery." From the ac- 
count of the Goa Missionaries who came to 
Akbar in 1595, in Murray's Discoveries 
in Asia, Il, p. 96. 

? His thought was this. If Akbar is a 
prophet, he must, from his supernatural 
wisdom, find out in what condition Í am 
lying here. 

a He [Akbar] shewed, besides, no par- 
tiality to the Mahometans ; and when in 
Straits for money, would even plunder 
the mosques to equip his cavalry. Yet 


they [the Portuguese Missionaries} could 
never make any Impression. Not only 
did he adore the sun, and make long 
prayers to it four times a day ; he also 
held himself forth as an object of worship ; 
and though exceedingly tolerant as to 
other modes ot taith, never. would admit 
of any encroachments on his own divi- 
nity.” Murray's Discoveries, Il, p. 95. 

4 The text has zabán í hál, and a little 
lower down, zabán í besufáni. Zabdan 
i hál, or symbolical language, is opposed 
to zabán i magál, spoken words. 

5 Or rather, from his head, as the text 
has, because the casting aside of selfish- 
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the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now comes to cn- 
quire as to the means of obtaining evorlasting life. His Majesty, the chosen 
one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up the suppliant, 
and roplaces the turban on his head, meaning by these symbolical actions 
that he has raisod up a man of pure intentions, who from seeming existence 
has now entered into real life. Ilis Majesty then gives tho novico tho 
Shact, upon which is engraved ‘the Great Name,’? and His Majesty’s 
symbolical motto, * Alláhu Akbar? This teaches the novice the truth that 
“ The pure Shagt and the pure sight never err." 

Seeing tho wonderful habits of His Majesty, his sincere attendants are 
guided, as circumstances require it; and from tho wise counsels they receive, 
they soon state their wishes openly. They learn to satisfy their thirst in 
the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and motives renewed 


light. Others, according to their capacities are taught wisdom in excellent 


advices. 


But it is impossible while speaking of other matters besides, 10 give a 


full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 


dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest. sufferings. 


Should 


my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term of life be 


granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate volume on 


this subject. 


Ordinances of the Divine Faith. 
The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe tho 


following custom. One says, “Alláhu Akbar?" and the othe® responds, 


“Jalla Jaládluhu.?? The motive cf His Majesty, in laying down this mode 


ness is symbolically expressed by taking 
off theturban. To wear a turbans a dis- 
tinction. 

> Shagl means aim; secondly any 
thing round, either a ring, or a thread, 
as the Brahmimical thread. Here a ring 
seems to be meant. Or it may be the 
likeness of the Emperor which, according 
to Badáonf, the members wore on their 
turbans. 

2 The Great Name is a name of God, 
“Some say, it is the word A/lah ; others 
say, it is gamad, the eternal ; others, al- 
hayy, the living; others, a/gayydm, the 
everlasting; others, arrahmdn, arrahim, 
the clement and merciful; others, a/nuw- 
haimin, the protector. Ghids. ‘ Qazi 
Hamiduddin of Nágor says, the Great 
Name is the word Hú, or Me (God), 
because it has a reference to God's. na- 
ture, as it shows that He has no other 
at His side. Again, the word A4 is a 


root, nota derivative. All epithets of 
God are contained init.” Kashfullughát. 

8 These formula remind of Akbar’s 
name, Jaláluddín Muhammad Akbar. 
The words Alláhu Akbar ave ambi- 
guous : they may mean, God is great, or, 
Akbar is God. There is no doubt that 
Akbar liked the phrase for its ambiguity ; 
for it was used on coins, the Imperial 
seals, and the heading of books, farmiins, 
&e. His era was called the Divine era ; 
his faith, the Divine faith; and the note 
at the end of this Ain shews how Akbar, 
starting from the idea of the Divine right 
of kings, gradually came to look upon 
himself as the Mujtahid of the age, then 
as the prophet of God and God's Vice re- 
gent on earth, and lastly as a Deity. “ It 
was during these days | A. H. 983, or A. D. 
1575-76] that His Majesty once asked 
how people would like it, if he ordered 


the words Allihu Akbar to be cut on 
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of salutation, is to romind men to think of the origin of their existence, and 
to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by is Majesty that, instead of tho dinner usually 
given in romembrance of a man after his death, each member should pre- 
pare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his last 
journey. 

Each member is to give a party on tho anniversary of his birth-day, 
and arrange a sumptuous feast. 19 is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for tho long Journey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to abstain 
from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh, without touching it 
themselves ; but during the month of their birth. they are not even to ap- 
proach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that they have them- 
selves slain; nor cat of it. Neither shall they make use of the same 
vossels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatchers. 

Members should not cohalit with pregnant, old, and barren women; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 


Nore ΒΥ tHE TRANSLATOR ON THE RELIGIOUS: VIEWS OF THE 
EMPEROR Arnar. 


In connection with the preceding Ain, it may be of interest for 
the general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to eollect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The sources 
from which this information is derived, is, besides Abulfazl’s Ain, 
the Muntakhab ut Tacdrikh by “Abdul Qadir ibu i Mulúk Shah of Badáon 
—regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 104, and to a longer 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869—and 
the Dabistdn ul Masdhib', a work written about sixty years after Akbar’s 
death by an unknown Muhammadan writer of strong Parsi tendencies. 
Nor must we forget tho valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese 
Missionaries whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Aquaviva, 


the Imperial scal and the dies of his coins. 
Most said, people would like it very 
much. But Hájí Ibrahim objected, and 
said, the phrase had an ambiguous mean- 
ing, and the emperor might substitute 
the Qoran verse Lazikru Alldhi akbaru 
(To think of God is the greatest thing), 
because it involved no ambiguity. But 
ilis Majesty got displeased, and said, 


it was surely sufficient that no man who 
felt his weakness, would claim Divini- 
ty; he merely looked to the sound of 
the words, and, he had never thought 
that a thing could be carried to such an 
extreme.” Βαιζήοπί, p. 210. 

* Printed at Caleutta in 1809 with a 
shortdictionary, and reprinted at Bombay, 
A. H. 1272, [Α. D. 1856]. This work 
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Antonio de Monserrato, Francisco Enriques, &e., of whom the first 
is mentioned by Abulfazl under the name of Pádrí Radalf There exist 
also two articles on Akbar's religious views, one by Captain Vans 
Kennedy, published in the second volume of the Transactions of tlie 
Bombay Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hayman 
Wilson, which had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine, Vol. L, 182-4, and has been reprinted in the second volume of 
Wilson's works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from Badáoni, 
bearing on this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elhott’s Bibliographical 
Index to the listoriaus of Muhammadan India, p. 243 ff. The Proceed- 
ings of the Portuguese Missionaries at Akbar’s Court are described in 
Murray’s Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edin- 
burgh, 1820, Vol. IT. 

I shall commence with extracts from Dadáont.? The translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a difficult writer like Badáoní. 

Abulfacl’s second introduction to wtkbar, Mis pride. 

| Badáoní, edited by Maulawi Agha Ahmad 'Alí, in tho Bibliotheca 
Indica, Vol. II, p. 198. | 

“Tt was during these days [end of 982 A. TI.] that Abulfazl, son of 
Shaikh Mubárik of Nágor, came the second timo to court. Ioe is now styled 
' Allámi. lle is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up the 
lamp of the Qabáhis, illustrating thoreby tho story of tho man who, because 
he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, and repre- 
senting himself as opposed to ali sects, tied the girdlo of infallibility round 
his waist, according to tho saying, ‘He who forms an opposition, gains 
power. He laid before tho Emperor a commentary on tho Myat ul-kurst,* 


has also been translated into English at 988 — 17 February, 1580. 
the cost of the Oriental Translation 989 — 5 February, 1581. 
Fund. 990 — 26 January, 1552. 
1 Not Padre Radif, „2305 Coys, as in 991 — 15 January, 1583. 
Elphinstone's history, but 513), the letter 902 — 4 January, 1684. 


993 — 24 December, 1584. 


(lam) having been mistaken for a a (yd). 994 — 13 December, 1585 


3 As in the following extracts the years 


go ... € (a nU ^ Qf 

of the Hijrah are given, the reader may d zx E τ ae Pe ; 
convert them according to this table :— 997 — 10 Nov E a 158 Á 
The year 980 A. H. commenced 14 May 908 — 3] ους Ene i 
157 [Old Style. — 999 — 20 October, 1590. 

i — » May, t 1000 — 9 October, 1591. 

I 2 eee A 3075. 1001 — 28 September, 1592. 

983 — 12 April, 1: τ 1002 — 17 September, 1593. 

984 — 31 March, 1576. 1003 — 0 September, 1594. 

985 — 21 March, 1577. 1004 — 27 August, 1595. 


986 — 10 March, 1578. 
987 — 28 February, 1579. 9 Qor. Sur. II 256. 
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which contained all subtleties of the Qorán; and though people said that 
it had been written by his father, Abulfazl was much praised. The 
numerical value of tho letters in the words Tafsir i Akbari (Akbar's com- 
mentary) gives the date of composition [983]. But the emperor praised it, 
chiofly because ho expected to find in Abulfazl a man capable of teaching 
the Mullás a lesson, whose pride certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though 
this expectation was opposed to the confidence which His Majosty had 
placed in me. : 

Tho reason of Abulfazl’s opinionativeness and pretensions to infallihi- 
lity was this. At tho timo when it was customary to get hold of, and kill, 
such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as had been tho 
caso with Mír Habshí and others), Shaikh ’Abdunnabi and Makhdúm ul mulk, 
and other learned men at court, unanimously represented to tho emperor 
that Shaikh Mubarik also, in as far as he pretended to be Mahdi, belonged 
to the class of innovators, and was not only himself damned, but led others 
into damnation. Having obtained a sort of permission to remove him, they 
despatched police officers, to bring him before the emperor. But when they 
found that tho Shaikh, with his two sons, had concealed himself, they 
demolished the pulpit in his prayer-room. The Shaikh, at first, took 
refuge with Salim i Chishti at Fathpúr, who then was in the height of his 
glory, and requested him to intercede for him. Shaikh Salim, however, 
sent him money by some of his disciples, and told him, it would bo better 
for him to go away to Gujrát. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, 
Shaikh Mubárik applied to Mírzá Απ Kokah [Akbars foster-brother |, 
who took occasion to praise to the emperor the Shaikh’s learning and volun- 
tary poverty, and tho superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarik 

ras a most trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, 
and that he ['Azíz] could really not seo why the Shaikh was so much 
persecuted. The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaikh. 
In a short time matters took a more favourable turn; and Abulfazl, when 
once in favor with the omperor, (officiots as ho was, and time-serving, 
openly faithless, continually studying His Majesty’s whims, a flatterer 
beyond all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shame- 
ful way that sect whoso labours and motives have been so little appreciated,? 
and became the cause not only of ihe extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaikhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and tho orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. 


F Vide p. 106, Note 6. years later, Akbar used Mahdawí ru- 

? Badáoní belonged to the believers in mours for his own purposes; vide below. 
h roach of the Millenni At The extract shows that there existed betur 
the approach of the Millennium. A few ve extraet shows that there existed betoro 
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Ho used to say, openly aud implicitly, — 


O Lord, send down a proof" for the people of the world ! 
Send these Nimrods? a gnat as big as an elephant! 
Theso Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up their heads ; 
Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Nile! 


And when in consequence of his harsh proceedings, miseries and mis- 
fortunes broke in upon tho 'Ulamás (who had persecuted him and, his 
father), he applied the following Rubá'í to thom :— 


I have set firo to my barn with my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 
No ono is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me! I have torn my garment with my own hands. 


And when during disputations poople quoted against him tho edict of 
any Mujtahid’, he used to say, “Oh don't bring me tho arguments of this 
sweetmeat-seller, and that cobbler, or that tanner!” He thought himself 
eapable of giving the lio to all Shaikhs and "Ulamás." 


Commencement of the Disputations. |Badaoni IT, p. 200.) 

“ During tho year 983 A. IL, many places of worship were built at tho 
command of His Majesty. The causo was this. For many years previous 
to 983, tho emperor had gained in succession remarkable and decisive 
victories. The empiro had grown in extent from day to day; everything 
turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole world. His Majesty 
had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics and the disciples 
of the Mu'íniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in discussing tho word 
of God (Qorán), and tho word of the prophet (the Madis, or Tradition). 
Questions of Cufism, scientific discussions, enquiries into Philosophy and 
Law, were the order of tho day. His Majesty passed whole nights in 
thoughts of God; he continually occupied himself with pronouncing the 
names Τά hú and Yd Addi, which had been mentioned to him,* and his 


982, heretical innovators, whom the cem- 
peror allowed to be persecuted. Matters 
soon took adifferent turn. 

1 That is, a man, capable of teaching 
the 'Ulamás a lesson. Abulfazl means 
himself. 

2 Nimrod, or Namrüd, and Pharaoh, are 

roverbial in the East for their pride. 
Nimrod was killed by a gnat which had 
crept through the nose to his brain. Ho 
could only relieve his pains by striking 
the crown of head; but at last he died 
from the effects of his own blows. 

* A man of infallible authority in bis 


explanations of the Muhammadan law. 
There are few Mujtahids. Among the 
oldest there were several who plied a 
trade at the same time. The preceding 
Rubá't is translated by Sir H. Elliott in 
the Muhammadan Historians of India, 
p. 244. 

* By some ascetic. Fá hú means 
O ITe (God), and Ya hádí, O Guide. The 
frequent repetition of such names is a 
means of knowledge. Some fagírs repeat 
them several thousand times during a 
night. 
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heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. From a feeling 
of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many a morning alone 
in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old building which 
lay near the palace in alonely spot, with his head bent over his chest, and 
gathering the bliss of early hours,” 


In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed by a story which 
he had heard of Sulaiman,’ ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 
Shaikhs and "Ulamás, held every morning a devotional mecting, after 
which he used to transact state business; as also by the news that 
Mirzà Sulaiman, a prince of Gúfi tendencies, and a Cahib i hál! was 
coming to him from Badakhshan. 

Among the religious buildings was a mecting place near a tank 
called Aniptalio, where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the "Ulamás and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the 'Ulamás, and 
the heretical (ShVitic) subjects discussed in this building, caused Mullá 
Sheri, a poet of Akhar’s reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shaddád (ride Qor. 
Sur. 89). The result to which the discussions led, will be seen from the 
following extract. [Bad. TI, p. 202.] 

“Kor these discussions, which were held every Thursday? night, His 
Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shaikhs, 'Ulamás, and grandees, by turn. But 
as tho guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and the 
order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should sit on 
the east side; the Sayyids on the west sido; tho "Ulamás, to the south ; 
and the Shaikhs, tothe north. The emperor then used to go from one side 
to the other, and make his enquiries......, when all at once, one night, 
‘the vein of the neck of the 'Ulamás of the ago swelled up,’ and a horrid 
noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude 
behaviour, and said to me [Badáoní] “In future report any of the 
"Ulamás that cannot behave and talks nonsense, and I shall make him 
leuve: tho hall? I gently said to Agaf Khan, “ If I were to carry out this 
order, most of tho 'Ulamás would have to leave," when Ilis Majesty 
suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, ho was highly 
pleused, and mentioned my remark to thoso sitting near him." 


*The edition of Badáoní calls him themselves by silent thought, or by pro- 

qe» Kurarání, He is sometimes call- — — nouncing the name of God. i 

i ΄ : 8 The text has Shab i Jum'ah, the 

= a Ais ís sometines, Karedmi. He night of Friday; but as M uhininniadans 
reigned in Bengal from 971 to 981, or n i^ 


. D. 156: E. conimenee the day at sunset, it is our 
A 2 ous to 1573. Thursday night. 

, tidl is the state of ecstasy and close ó 
union with God, into which Qúlís bring 
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Soon after, another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 


(Bad. IT, p. 210. ] 

“Some people mentioned that Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes,’ quoting 
at the same timo a Tradition as his proof. On hoaring this, the Chief 
Justice, in the mooting hall, called him an accursed wretch, abused him, and 
lifted up his stick, in ordor to strike him, when the Tlájí by some subter- 
fuges managed to get rid of him.” 

Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the 'Ulamás and lawyers; 
he never pardoned pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of 
conceit, the conceit of learning was most hateful to him. From now 
he resolved to vex the principal ’Ulamas; and no sooner had his 
courtiers discovered this, than they brought all sorts of charges against 
them. 

| Dad. TI, p. 203. } 

“ [Tis Majesty therefore ordered Mauláná "Abdullah of Sultánpúr, who 
had received the title of Makhdim ul mult, to come to a meeting, as he 
wished to annoy him, and appointed Hájí Ibráhím, Shaikh Abulfazl (who 
had lately como to court, and is at present the infallible authority in 
all religious matters, and also for the New Religion of llis Majesty, 
and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and several 
other newcomers, to oppose him. During the disenssion, His Majesty 
took every occasion to interrupt the Maulana, when ho explained any- 
thing. When the quibbling and wrangling had reached the highest point, 
somo courtiers, according to an order previously given by llis Majesty, 
commenced to tell rather queer: stories of tho Mauláná, to whose position 
ono might apply the verse of the Qorán (Sur. XVI, 72), * And some ono 
of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserablo ago, ἅς Among other 
stories, Khan Jahán said that he had heard that Makhdúm ul mulk? had 
given a Jalwa, that the ordiuauco of pilgrimage was no longer binding, 
but even hurtful. When people had asked him tho reason of his ex- 
traordinary fatwa, he had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia), had to suffer injuries at tho hand of the Q/zilbdshes (1. e., tho 
Shah inhabitants of Porsia), and in going by sca, they had to put up with 
indignities from tho Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pictures of Mary 
and Jesus stamped on them. To make uso, therefore, of the latter alternative 
would mean to countonanco idolatry ; henco hoth roads were closed up. 

3 As women may use. Akbar did not prohibit pilgrimages betoro 


2 'I'his extract as given by Sir H. Elliott — 990 A. H. 
on p. 244 conveys a wrong impression. 
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Khan Jahán also related that the Mauláná had invented a clevor 
trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms upon the wealth which 
he amassed evory year. Towards the end of each year, he uscd to make 
over all his stores to his wife, but he took them back before the year 
had actually run out.’ 

Other tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours of his meanness and shabbiness, his 
open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shaikhs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on 
the Aimadárs and other deserving people of the Danjáb,—all came up, 
one story after the other. llis motives, ‘which shall be revealed ou the 
day of resurrection’ (Qor. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed; all sorts of 
stories, calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got up, 
till it was resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

But when people asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No ;? for Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had risen 
to power, whilst the star of the Maulana was fast sinking.” 


But a heavier blow was to fall on the '"Ulamás. [ Bad. II, p. 207.] 


* At ono of the above-mentioned meetings, Ilis Majesty asked how 
many freeborn women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikáh). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. Tho 
emperor thereupon remarked that from tho time he had come of ago, 
ho had not restricted himself to that number, and in justico to his wives, 
of whom ho had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, ho now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaikh "Abdunnabí had 
once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as uine wives. Some 
of tho ’Ulamas present replied that the Mujtahid alluded to was Ibn Abi 
Laila; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a too literal trans- 
lation of the Qorán verse (Qor. Sur. IV, 3), “ Marry whatever women ye 
like, two and two," and three and three, and four and four;" but this 
was improper. llis Majesty then sent a message to Shaikh '"Abdunnabí, 


* Alms are due on every surplus of stock 3 Thus they got 24-2, 34-3, 44- 4—18. 
or stores which a Sunní possesses at the But the passage ids usually translated, 
end of a year, provided that surplus have * Marry whatever women ye like, two, or 
been in his possession for a whole year. three, or four.” The Mujtahid who took 
If the wife, therefore, had the surplus for nine unto himself, translated ‘two + 
a part of the year, and the husband took three þ four” = 9. The question of the 
it afterwards back, he escaped the paying emperor was most ticklish, because, if the 
of alius. lawyers adhered to the number four, 

? I. e, he meant to say he was poor, which they could not well avoid, the 
and thus refuted the charges brought hardmzidagi ot Akbar's /Fceborn prin- 
against him. cesses was acknowledged. 
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who replied that he had merely wished to point out to Akbar that a 
difference of opinion existed on this point among lawyers, but that he 
had not givon a fatwa, in order to legalizo irregular marriage proceedings. 
This annoyed His Majesty very much. “ The Shaikh,” he said, “told 
me at that time a very different thing from what he now tolls me.” He 
nover forgot this. 

After much discussion on this point, tho’Ulamés, having collected every 
Tradition on the subject, decreed, first, that by Mut'ah [not by nikdh] a 
man might marry any number of wives he pleased; and secondly, that 
Mutah marriages wero allowed by Imám Malik. The Shiahs, as was 
well known, loved children born in Mut'ah wedlock more than those born 
by wikdh wives, contrary to the Sunnis and tho Ahl i Jamá'at. 

On tho latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and Í would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najdlurrashid [Vide noto 2, p. 104], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to mako things worse, 
Naqib Khan fetched a copy of the Muwatta of Imám Málk, and pointed 
to a Tradition in tho book, which the lmám had cited as a proof against 
the legality of Jfuf'ah marriages. 

Another night, Qazi Ya' qub, Shaikh Abulfazl Háji Ibráhím, and 
a few others wero invited to meet llis Majesty in the house near tho 
Anúptaláo tank. Shaikh Abulfazl had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before tho emperor several traditions regarding Jah marriages, 
which his father (Shaikh Mubárik) had collected, and tho discussion 
commenced. llis Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, “ The conclusion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarian customs, is this:—Imám Malik and 
the Shí'ahs aro unanimous in looking upon Mut'ah marriages as legal; 
Imám Shafi and the Great Imám (Hanífah) look upon Mufah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qazi of the Málikí sect docide that 
AMut'ah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for Sháti ís 
and Hanafís. Every other opinion on this subject is idlo talk.” This 
pleasod His Majesty very much." 


The unfortunate Shaikh Ya'qúb, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi. 1ο tried to shift the ground; 
but when he saw that he was discomfited, he said, “ Very well, I have 
nothing else to say,—just as His Majesty pleases.” 


“ Tho emperor then said, “I herewith appoint the Málikí Qází Husain 
"Arab as the Qází before whom I lay this case concerning my wives, and 
you, Ya'qúb, are from to-day suspended." This was immediately oboyed, and 
Qází Hasan, on tho spot, gave a decree which made Mut'ah marriagos legal. 
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Tho veteran lawyers, as Makhdim ulmulk, Qází Ya'qúb, and others, 
made very long faces at these proceedings. . 

This was the commencement of * their sere and yellow leaf.’ 

The result was that, a fow days later, Mauláná Jaláluddín of Multén 
a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, was 
ordered from Agrah (to Fathpür Sikri,) and appointed Qázi of the realm. 
Qazi Ya'qúb was sent to Gaur as District Qází. 

From this day henceforth, ‘the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed Mujtahid 
of the empire." [Hero follows tho extract regarding the formula 'dlláhu 
Akbar, given on p. 166, note 8. | 

[ Dadáoní IT, p. 211.] 

“During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abulfath, Hakim 
Tlumáyún (who subsequently changed his namo to Iumáyún Qulí, and 
lastly to Hakim Humám,) and Núruddín, who as poet is known under 
tho name of Qardri. They were brothers, and came from Gílán, near the 
Caspian Sea. "The eldest brother, whose manners and address were exceed- 
ingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendancy over the Emperor ; 
he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change in tho religious 
ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and thus became 
in a short time, a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

Soon after there came from Persia Mullá Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazili, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revilo the Gahdbah (persons who knew Muhammad, except 
tho twelve Imáms), told quecr stories about them, and tried hard to make 
the emperor a Shíah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar—that 
bastard !—and by Shaikh Abulfazl, and Hakím Abulfath, who sfccess- 
fully turned tho emperor from the Islam, and led him to reject inspiration, 
prophotship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, and even the 
whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

At the samo time, His Majesty ordered Qazi Jalaluddin and several 
"Ulamás to write a commentary on the Qorán; but this led to great rows 
among them. 

Deb Chand Rajah Manjholah—that fool—onco set the whole court in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow would not have been mentioned iu the first chapter (Strat ul baqarah) 
of the Qorán. 

His Majesty had also tho early history of the Islim read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the Çahábah. Soon after, the ob- 
servanco of tho five prayers and the fasts, and tho belief in every thing 
connected with the prophet, were put down as taglidi, or religious blindness, 
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and man’s reason was acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. Portu- 
gueso priests also came frequently; and His Majesty onquired into the 
articles of their belief which are based upon reason.” 
[ Badáoní II, p. 245. | 
“In tho beginning of the next year [984], when His Majesty was at 

Dípálpúr in Málwah, Sharif of Amul arrived. This apostato had run 
from country to country, liko a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, ho went on wrangling till he became a perfect 
horetic. For some time ho had studied Cáfie nonsense in the school of 
Mauláná Muhammad Záhid of Balkh, nephew of tho great Shaikh Ilusain 
of Khwárizm, and had lived with derwishes. But as he had little of a derwish 
in himself, he talked slandor, and was so full of conceit, that they hunted 
him away. Tho Mauláná also wrote a poem against him, in which tho 
following verse occurs : 

Thero was a heretic, Sharif by name, 

Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. . 


In his wandcrings he had como to the Dak’hin, where he mado him- 
self so notorious, that the king of the Dak'hin wanted to kill him. But 
ho was only put on a donkey and shewn about in tho city. Tlindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. Me therefore made for 
Málwah, and settled at a placo five fos distant from tho Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke, was full of venom, and becamo 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretics, (whom tho 
Islám casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough—such 
heretigs are called Nadatis, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millenium. Tho sensation was immense. 
As soon as llis Majesty heard of him, ho invited him ono night to a privato 
audienco in a long prayer room, which had been mado of cloth, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. Ridicu- 
lous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping forward, he 
performed his obeisance, and stood still with his arms crossed, and-you could 
scarcely seo how his bluo eye (which colour' is a sign of hostility to our 
prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a long time, 
and when he got the order to sit down, ho prostrated himself in worship, 
and sat down duzdni (vide p. 160, noto 2), like an Indian camol. Ho talkod 
privately to His Majesty; no one dared to draw near thom, but I some- 


Mk αστεία: 7 ti —Óá—— 


3 Chashmi i azraq. Europeans have | Maríri and the Crusades. 
blue eyes. The expression is as old as 
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times heard from a distanco the word πι (knowledge) ‘because he spoke 
prettyloud. He called his silly views ‘ the truth of truths,’ or ‘ the ground- 
work of things.’ 


A fellow ignorant of things external and intornal, 
From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles—God forbid !—of truth eternal. 


The wholo talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmúd of Basakhwán (a village in Gílán), who lived at the time of Tímúr. 
Mahmúd had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of such hypocrisy, 
as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing but titdl, which 
name he had given to the ‘science of expressed and implied language.’ 
The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled Bahr ο Kúzah (the Ocean 
and the Jug), and contains such loathsome nonsense, that on listening to 
it one’s ear vomits. Ilow the devil would have laughed into his face, if 
he had heard it, and how he would have jumped for joy! And this Sharif— 
that dirty thief—had also written a collection of nonsense, which he styled 
Turashshukh á Zukür, in which he blindly follows Mir ‘Abdulawwal. "This 
book is written in looso, deceptive aphorisms, cach commencing with the 
words mifarmúdand (the master said), a queer thing to look at, and a mass 
of ridiculous, silly nonsense. But notwithstanding his ignorance, according 
to the proverb, ‘ Worthios will meet, he has exerted such an influence 
on the spirit of the age, and on the peoplo, that he is now [in 1004] a 
commander of One Thousand, and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, posses- 
sing the four degrees of faith, and calling, as the Lieutenant of the emperor, 
the faithful to these degrees.” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became more violent, in as far as the elementar y 
principles of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the 
disputations had turned on single points. The 'Ulamás even in the 
presence of the emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other 
Kéfirs or accursed. 

[ Bad. II. p. 255. | 

* Makhdüm also wrote a pamphlet against Shaikh '"Abdunnabí, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khizr Khán of Shirwan, who was 
suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habshi, whom ho had 
ordered to bo killed for heresy. But he also said in the pamphlet that it was 
wrong to say prayers with ’Abdunnabi, because he had been undutiful 
towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles. Upon this, Shaikh 
'Abdunnabí called Makhdim a fool and cursed him. The 'Ulamás now 
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broke up into two parties, like the Sibtis and Qibtis, gathering either 
round the Shaikh, or round Makhdúm uhnulk ; and the heretic innovators 
used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor by their wicked opinions and 
aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, and represented lies as truth. 

His Majesty till now [986] had shewn every sincerity, and was diligently 
searching for truth. But his education had been much neglected ; and surrounded 
as he was by men of low and heretic principles, he had been forced to doubt the 
truth of the Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the other, he lost sight of 
his real object, the search of truth; and when the strong embankment of our clear 
law and our excellent faith had once been broken through, His Majesty grew colder 
and colder, till after the short space of five or six years not a (race of, Muhammadan 
feeling was left in his heart. Matters then became very different.” 


(Bad. Z/, p. 239.] 


“ In 984, the news arrived that Shah Tahmásp of Persia had died, and 
Sháh Ismá'íl II. had suceceded him. Tho Táríkh of his accession is given 
in the first letters of the three words eyo, e and bf ο-- +E = 
984]. Sháh Ismá'il gavo the order that any one who wished to go to 
Makkah could have his travelling oxpenses paid from the royal exchequer. 
Thus thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 


expose yourself to capital punishment, if you wero to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.” 


[ Dad. 77, p. 211. } 


In 985, the news arrived that Shah Ismá'íl, son of Shah Tahmásp had 
been murdered, with the consent of tho grandees, by his sister Puri Ján 
Khánum. Mir Haidar, tho riddle writer, found the Térikh of his accession 
in the words Shahinshéhi rüi zamin [984,] ‘a king of the face of the earth,’ 
and the Táríkh of his death in Shahinshdhi zer í zamin | 985, | ‘a king below 
the face of the eorth." At that time also there appeared in Persia the 
great comet which had been visible in India (p. 240), and tho consternation 
was awful, especially as at the same time the Turks conquerod Tabriz, 
Shirwán, and Mazandaran. Sultán Muhammad Khudábandah, son of Sháh 
Tahmásp, but by another mother, succeeded ; and with him ended the time 
of reviling and cursing the Cahdbah. 


But the heretical ideas had certainly entered Hindustán from Persia.” 


1 As Tahmásp in his short Memoirs 
(Pers. Ms. 782, As. Soc. Bengal) gives the 
word JB zil [930] as the Táríkh of his 
accession, we have 
' Tahmasp from 930 to 984. 


Ismá'il IT. 984 to 985. 


, Prinsep's Tables (IInd edition, p. 808) 
give, 


Tahmasp, 939 to 983, 
Ismá il II., from 983 to 986. 
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Bapa’onr’s SUMMARY OF THE REASONS WHICH LED AKBAR TO 
RENOUNCE THE lsríw. 
[ Bad. 71, p. 256. } 

The following are the principal reasons which led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all but only some, according to the 
proverb, “That which is small, guides to that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out us the culprit.” 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all deno- 
minations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviows. Night and day people did nothing but 
enquire and investigate; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every ono, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting every- 
thing which was against his disposition, and ran counter to his wishes. 
From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his manhood to old 
age, Ilis Majesty has passed through the most various phases, and through 
all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, and has collected every 
thing which people can find in books, with a talent of selection peculiar 
to him, and a spirit of enquiry opposed to every [Islamitic] principle. Thus 
a faith based on some elementary principles traced itself on the mirror of 
his heart, and as tho result of all the influences which were brought to bear 
on His Majesty, there grow, gradually as the outline on a stone, the con- 
viction in his heart that there were sensible men in all religions, and 
abstemious thinkers, and men endowed with miraculous powers, among all 
nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere to be found, why 
should truth bo confined to one religion, or to a ereed like the Islam, which 
was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand years old; why should 
one sect assert what another denies, and why should one claim a preference 
without haviyg superiority conferred on itself. 

Moreover Sumanis' and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and reach a high 
degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and human 
perfection, they brought proofs, based on reason and testimony, for the 
truth of their own, and the fallacies of other religions, and inculcated their 


* Explained in Arab. Dictionaries as convinced of the transmigration of souls, 
a sect in Sind who believe in the trans- and therefore rejected the doctrine of 
migration of souls (fandsukh.) Akbar, resurrection. 


as will be seen from the following, was 
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doctrines so firmly, and so skilfully represented things as quite self-evident 
which require consideration, that no man, by expressing his doubts, could 
now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains wero to crumble to 
dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Henco His Majesty cast aside tho Islámitic revelations regarding 
resurroction, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as also 
all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. Ho listened to overy 
abuse which the courtiors heaped on our glorious and puro faith, which 
can bo so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, he shewed 
in words and gestures, his satisfaction at tho treatment which his original 
religion received at their hands. 

How wiso was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 


“ Do not smile at every face, as the roso does at every zephyr.” ' 
When it «vas too late to profit by the lesson, 


Sho could but frown, and hang down the head. 


For some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was Puzukho- 
tam, author of a commentary on the ..,? whom he asked to invent particular 
Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other times, a Brahmin of 
the name of Debi was pulled up the wall of the castle,” sitting on a chdrpai, 
till ho arrived near a baleony where the emperor used to sleep. Whilst 
thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets and legends of 
ILinduism, in tho manner of worshipping idols, the fire, the sun and stars, 
aud of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, as Brahma, Mahádev, 
Bishn, Kishn, Ram, and Mahámá', who are supposed to havo been men, 
but very likely nevor oxisted, though some, in their idle belief, look upon 
them as gods, and others as angels. His Majesty, on hearing further 
how much tho people of tho country prizod their institutions, commenced 
to look upon them with affection. The doctrine of tho transmigration of 
souls especially tuok a deep root in his heart, and he approved of the saying, 
—“ There is no religion in which the doctrine of transmigration has not 
taken firm root.” Insincere flatterers composed treatises, in order to fix 
the evideneo for this doctrine; and as His Majesty relished enquiries into 
the socts of these infidels (who cannot be counted, so numerous they are, 
and who have no end of revealed books, but novertheless, do not belong to 
tho Ahl í Kitáb (Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day pagsed, 
but a now fruit of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 


' Just as Akbar liked the zephyr of ? Thetexthasa few unintelligible words. 
enquiry into other religious systems. ? Perhaps in order not to get. polluted, 
But zephyrs are also destructive: they οὐ because the balcony belonged to the 
scatter the petals of the rose. Harem, 
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Sometimes again, it was Shaikh Tajuddin of Dihlí, who had to attend 
the emperor. This Shaikh is tho son of Shaikh Zakariyá of Ajodhan. 
Tho principal "Ulamás of the age call him Zujwl.'árifin, or crown of tho 
Qüfis. He had learned under Shaikh Zamán of Panipat, author of a 
commentary on tho Lawáih, and of other very excellent works, wasin Qúfism 
and pantheism second only to Shaikh Ibn 'Arabí, and had written a 
eomprehensivo commentary on the Nuzhat ularwah. Like the preceding 
he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty listened whole nights 
to his Qüfie trifles. As the Shaikh was not overstrict* in acting ac- 
cording to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of the panthcistic 
presenco, which idle Qúfís will talk about, and which generally leads them 
to denial of the law and open heresy. Ho also introduced polemic matters, 
as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh—God's curso be upon him !— 
which is mentioned in the fwcúg ulhikam,? or the excellence of hope over 
fear," and many other things to which men incline from weakness of dis- 
position, unmindful of cogent reasons, or distinct religious commands, to 
the contrary. The Shaikh is therefore one of the principal culprits, who 
He also said 
that infidels would, of course, be kept for over in hell, but it was not likely, 
nor could it bo proved, that tho punishment in hell was eternal. His 


weakened His Majesty’s faith in the orders of our religion. 


explanations of some verses of the Quran, or of the Tradition of our prophet, 
wore often far-fetched. Bosides, he mentioned that the phrase '/wsda t 
kámil (perfect man) referred to the ruler of tho age, from which he inferred 
that the nature of a king was holy. In this way, he said many agreeable 
things to the emperor, rarely expressing the proper meaning, but rather 
the opposite of what ho knew to be correct. Evon tho syd«h (prostration), 
which people mildly call saminbos (kissing the ground,) he allowed to be 
due to the Insán i Kamil; he looked upon the respect due to the king as 
a religious command, and called the faco of the king Aw'bah i Murádat, 
the sanctum of desires, and Qiblah i Húját, tho cynosure of necessities. 
Such blasphemies* other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, 
and by referring to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian 


' As long as a Qúfí conforms to the 


a true prophet. 
, 9 ΠΡ; D 
Qorán, he isskar'í; but when he feels 


3 The Íslám says, Alóndn baina-l 


that he has drawn nearer to God, and does 
no longer require the ordinances of the 
profanum vulgus, he is dzdd, tree, and 
becomes a heretic. 

_ á Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is there- 
fore mal'ún, accursed by God. But ac- 
cording to some books, and among them 
the Fucüe, Pharaoh repented in the mo- 
ment of death, and acknowledged Moses 


khaufi warrijá, * Faith stands between 
fear and hope. Hence it is sin to fear 
God's. wrath more than to hope for God's 
mercy ; and so reversely. 

* As the zaminbos, or the use of holy 
names as Aa ba (the temple at Makkah) 
or giblah (Makkah, in as far as people 
turn to it their face when praying). 
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sects. And after this, when....' 

Other great philosophical writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority. Thus Shaikh Ya'qúb of Kashmir, a well 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentionod some opinions held by ’Ain ulquzát of Hamadán, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of Alhddi 
(the guide), and tho devil was tho personification of God's name of Almuzill 
(the tempter),? that both names, thus personified, had appeared in this world, 
and that both personifications were therofore necessary. 

Mullá Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the wall of the castle, and 
uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against tho first three Khalifahs, called 
the whole Gahabah, their followers and next followers, and the saints of past 
ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the Ahl i Jam@at,’ 
and represented every sect, except the Shi’ah, as damned and loading men 
into damnation. 

Tho differences among the "Ulamás, of whom ono called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the 'Ulamás of his time wero 
superior in dignity and rank to Imám i Ghazzáli and Imám i Rází,* and 
knowing from experience tho flimsiness of his 'Ulamás, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contemporaries, aud threw then aside. 

Learnod monks also came from Europo, who go by the name of Pádre.s 
They have an infallible head, called Pápá. He ean change any religious 
ordinances as ho may think advisable, aud kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to tho emporor 
their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of 
the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, ordered 
Prince Murád’ to take a few lessons in Christianity by way of auspicious- 


1 The text has an unintelligible sen- 
tence. 

2 According to the Islim, God leads 
(hádí) men to salvation, but also to sin 
and damnation. God created also wicked- 
ness, 

s Ahl i jamáat is a term which is 
often joined with the word Sunnis. All 
religious ordinances are either based upon 
the Qorán ; or upon the Tradition; or 
upon the opinion (gids) ot famous Ça- 
húbís ; or lastly, upon md’, agreement, 
or the custom generally followed during 
the first century of the Hijrah. Hence 
Ahl i jamá'at comprises all such as be- 
lieve ima’ binding. 

“Two famous authorities in religious 


matters. The most popular books of Zmán 
G hazzdlt are the Lhyd ululim, and the 
Kimiyá à Sa'ádat, which, according to 
p- 103, was one of the few books which 
Abkar liked. 

* The text has ceol. 

° Prince Murád was then about eight 
years old. Jahángir (Salim) was born 
on Wednesday, the 17 Rabínlawwal 977. 
Three months after him, his sister Shahzd- 
dah Khanum was born ; and after her (per- 
haps in year the 978) Skák Murád, who 
got the nickname of Pahárí, as he was 

orn in the hills of Fathpúr Síkrí. Dán- 
yal was born in Ajmír during the night 
between Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
10th the Jumádalawwal 979, 
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ness, and charged Abulfazl to translate the Gospel. Instead of the usual 
Bismillah-trrahmdn-trrahim,* the following lines were used— 


Ai nám 4 tu Jesus o Kirtsto 
(O thou whose names are Jesus and Christ) 
which means, ‘O thou whose name is gracious and blessed; and Shaikh 
Faizí added another half, in order to complete the verse 
Subhánaka lá siwáka Ya hú. 
(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, O God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets—God's blessings 
rest on him and his whole house !—a thing which even devils would not do. 

Bír Dar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the 
primary origin of every thing. Tho ripening of the grain on the fields, 
of fruits and vegetables, the ilumination of tho universo, and the lives 
of men, depended upon the Sun. Henco it was but proper to worship 
and reverence this luminary; and people in praying should face towards 
the place where he rises, instead of turning to tho quarter where he sets. 
For gimilar reasons, said Bír Bar, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Court, but were in 
disgrace, mado themselves busy in bringing proofs. They said, the sun 
was ‘the greatest light,’ the source of benefit for the whole world, the 
nourisher of kings, and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the Naurüz i Jaláli? was observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty’s accession, a great feast was given. Lis Majesty 
also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, each of 
which was worn on a particular day of the week in honor of the seven 
colours of the seven planets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus formule, to reduce 
the influence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship; he looked upon cow- 
dung as pure, interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (?) 


“á The formula ‘ Bismilldh, &c.' is said 


33, No. 32,) is improbable. The formula 
by every schoolboy before he commences 


as given in the Dabistan has a common 


to read from his text book. 

The words 4i nám i tu Jesus o Kiristo 
are taken from the Dabistan ; the edition 
of Badáoní has Ai ndmt wai zhazho 
Kiristo, which, though correct in metre 
(vide my *Prosody of the Persians, p. 


Masnawi metre, (ride my ‘ Prosody, p. 
33, No. 31), and spells Jesus 5 pi» dezuz. 
The verse as given by H. Wilson (Works 
II, p. 387) has no metre. 

3 Vide the Tartkh i Mulki, in the 
beginning of Book III. 
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instead of cows. The doctors confirmed the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him, it was written in thoir books that beef was productive of all sorts 
of diseases, and was very indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers also had come from Nausárí in Gujrat, and proved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines. They called firo-worship 
‘the great worship,’ and impressed the emperor so favorably, that he 
learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old Pársís, and 
ordered Abulfazl to make arrangements, that sacred fire should be kept 
burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of tho 
ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-tomplos it had been continually burning; 
for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and ‘a ray of His rays.’ 

llis Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Jom (a kind of fire-worship), from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

From tho New Year's day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; and 
the courtiers were ordered to rise, when the candles and lamps were lighted 
in tho palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put on the 
mark on the forchead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience Hall, 
when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string with jewels 
on it round his hands, whilst tho grandees countenanced theso proceedings 
by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls and jewels as presents. 
The custom of Rák'hí (or tying pieces of clothes round the wrists us amulets) 
became quite common. 

When orders, in opposition to the Islam, were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, whilst 
Hinduism is in reality a religion, in which every order is nonsense. Tho 
Originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all wero said to be adulterers, 
and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared worthy 
of roproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom the Qorán 
says (Bur. 61, 8:) “ They seok to extinguish God's light with their mouths : 
but God will perfect his light, though the infidels bo averse thereto." In 
fact matters went so far, that proofs were no longer required when any- 
thing connected with the [slám was to be abolished.” i 
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Akbar publicly assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation. 
[ Dad. II, p. 268.] 
In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of tho state and those of the Church; for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to any one. As ho had heard that the prophot, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timur 
Cáhibqirán, and Mírzá Ulugh Bog i Gurgán, and soveral others, had 
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themselves read the Khutbah (the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jumáda-lawwal 987, in the J&mi’ Masjid of Fathpúr, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read tho Khutbah. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaikh Faizi had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imam (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court Khatib. 
These are the verses— 


The Lord has given me the empire, 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and Justice, 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justico. 

Ilis praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Alláhu Akbar !” 

| p. 269. | 
* As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 

and orders of the Qorán, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham- 
madans openly reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces ‘to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after say- 
ing something to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor instead." 
It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet, because these 
liars (as Abulfazl, Faizi, ἕο.) did not liko it. 
general offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout the country ;? but 
notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows put piously on their 
necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called themselves disciples, either 
from fear, or hope of promotion, though they thought it impossible to say 
our creed.” 


This wicked innovation gave 


| p. 270 fo 272. | 
“Tn the same year [987], a document made its appearance, which boro 
the signatures and seals of Makhdúm ulmulk, of Shaikh "Abdunnabi, 
gadrugcudúr, of Qazi Jaláluddín of Multan, Qázilquzát, of Gadr Jahan, the 
mufti of the empire, of Shaikh Mubárik, the deepest writer of the age, and 
of Ghází Khán of Badakhshén, who stood unrivalled in the various sciences. 


. τ As Abulfazl has done in the Ain. 
“But Faizí added the usual praise of the 
prophet (na’t) to his Nal Daman, a short 
time before his death, at the pressing 

request of some friends.’ Baddon?. 
" Because books were sure to be copied ; 


hence many would see the innovation 
and imitate it. As the formula ‘ Bismil- 
ih, Fe. had been changed to Alldha 
Akbar, we also find Alláhu Akbar in 
the heading of books, as in the Ain. 
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The object of tho document was to settle tho suporiority of tho Imdm í 'ádil 
(just leader) ovor tho Miytahid, which was proved by a roferonee to an ill- 
supported authority The wl.ole matter is a question, regarding which 
people differ in opinion; but the document was to do away with the 
possibility of disagrecing about laws, whether political or religious, and 
wis to bind the lawyors in spito of themselves. But before tho instrument 
was signed, a long discussion took place as to the meaning of ijtihád, and 
as to whom the term Mujtahid was applicable, and whether it really was the 
duty of a just [mam who, from his acquaintance with politics, holds a higher 
rank than the Mujtahid, to decide, according to the requirements of the 
times, and the wants of the ago, all such legal questions on which thero 
existed a difference of opinion. At last, however, all signed the document, 
some willingly, othors against their convictions. 


I shall copy tho document verdalim. 


The Document. 


‘Whereas Hindústán has now become the centre of security and peace, 
and the land of justice and benelicence, a large number of people, especi- 
ally learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this country 
for their home. Now wo, the principal "Ulamás, who are not only well 
versed in the several departmonts of the law and in the principles of 
jurisprudeneo, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or 
tostimony, but are also known for our picty and honest intentions, have 
duly considered the deep meaning, first, of tho verso of the Qorán (Sur. 1V, 
62,) ** Obey God, and obey the prophet, and those who have authority among you,” 
and secondly, of the gonuine tradition, ** Surely, the man who is dearest to 
(rod on the day of judgment, is the Imdm i Adil: whosoever obeys the Amir, 
obeys Me; and whosoever rebels against him, rebels against Me,” and thirdly, 
of several other proofs based ou reasoning or testimony; and wo have 
agreed that the rank of a Sultán i 'Adil (a just ruler) is higher in the 
eyes of God than the rank of a ή). Further we declare that tho 
king of the Islam, Amir of tho Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
Abul Fath Jaliluddin Muhammad Akbar Pádisháh í ghást, whose kingdom 
God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God-foaring king. 
Should therefore, in future, a religious question como up, regarding which 
the opinions of the Mujtuhids aro at varianco, and His Majesty, in his 
penctrating understanding und cloar wisdom, bo inclined to adopt, for the 
benefit of the nation and as a political expediont, any of tho conflicting 
opinions which exist on that point, and issue a docreo to that offect, we 
do hereby agreo that such a doereo shall be binding ou us and on the whole 
nation. 
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Further, wo doclaro that, shonld Tis Majosty think fit to issue a new 
order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, provided always 
that such an order bo not only in accordance with some verso of the Qorán, 
but also of real benefit for the nation; and further, that any opposition 
on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by Iis Majesty, sh! 
involve damnation in tho world to come, and loss of religion and property 
in this life. 

This document has heen written with honest intentions, for the glory 
of God, and the propagation of the Islám, and is signed by us, tho principal 
'"Ulamás and lawyers, in the month of Rajab of the year 987 of the Hijrah.’ 

Tho draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in the 
handwriting of Shaikh Mubárik. Tho others hal signed it against their 
will, but the Shaikh had added at tho bottom that he had most willin sly 
sigued his name; for this was a matter, which, for several years, he had 
been anxiously looking forward to. | 

No sooner had Iis Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open; the suporiority of intellect 
of the Imám was established, and opposition was rondered impossible. 
All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, wero abolish- 
ed, and the suporiority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

But the state of Shaikh Abulfazl resembled that of the poot HMauirati 
of Samarqand,’ who after having been annoyed by the cool and sobor 
people of Máwaral-nahr (Turkistin), joined the old foxes of Shritic Persia, 
and chose ‘the roadless road.’ You might apply the proverb to him, * Ho 
prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

On the 16th Rajab of this year, Ilis Majesty made a pilgrimago to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to that 
place. On the Sth Shabán, at tho distanco of five kos from the town, 
the emporor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (Mu'ín- 
uddín). But sensible pooplo smiled, and said, it was strango that llis 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwájah of Ajmir, whilst he 
rejoctod the foundation of everything, our prophet, from whose ‘skirt’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung.” 


[p. 273. | 


“ After Makhdúm ulmulk and Shaikh 'Abdunnabi had left for Makkah 
(987), the emperor examined poople about the creation of the Qorán, olicited 


* The birthplace of the poet Hatrati is of places where wine-drinking was eon- 

not exactly known, though he belongs to nived at. At last he settled at Káshán, 
. , » . ‘ ” 

Turkistán. [t is said that he was a great and became a Shi'ah. He was murdered 


wine-bibber, and travelled about in search there by a robber in 961. 
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their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts in them rogard- 
ing all things connected with the prophot aud the imams. Ile distinctly 
denied the existence of Jins, of angels, and of all other beings of the invisible 
world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and tho saints; he rejected the 
successive testimony of the witnesses of our faith, the proofs for the truths 
of the Qorán as far as thoy agree with man’s reason, the existence of tho soul 
after the dissolution of the body, and future rowards and punishments in 
as far as they difforod from metempsychosis. 


Some copies of the Qorán, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnosses for theso blind men. 

‘The graves, unfortunately, aro all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the Qorán. 


An 'Fd has come again, and bright days will come—like the face 
of the bride. 

And the eupbearer will again put wine into the jar—red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting—once more 

Will fall from these asses—alas, alus P 


His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, ‘Thore 
is no God but God, and Akbar is God's representative.’ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted tho use of the for- 
mula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by tho words ffnahút ummat, the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutbuddin Muhammad Khán and Shahbaz 
Khan (vide List of grandees, "ld book, Nos. 28 and 80), and several 
others. But thoy staunchly objected. Qutbuddin said, “What would 
the kings of the West, as the Sultan of Constantinople, say, if he hoard all 
this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad views.” 
His Majesty thon asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission from 
Constantinople, as he shewed so much opposition ; or if he wished to keep 
a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from India, and bea 
respectable man thero: he might go at once. Shahbaz got excited, and 
took a part in the conversation; and when Bir Bar—that hellish dog— 
made a snoering remark at our religion, Shahbáz abused him roundly, and 
said, ** You cursed infidel, do you talk in this manner ? It would not take me 
long to settle you.” It got quite uncomfortable, when His Majesty said 
to Shahbaz in particular, and to the others in general, “ Would that a shoe- 
full of excrements wero thrown into your faces." 


* Badáoní bewails the blindness of | the means of grace of the Islám (prayers, 
Akbar, Abulfazl, ἃς, who threw away | fasts). 
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[ p. 276. | 

“Tn this year the Zumgha (inland tolls) and the Jazyah (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of dáms, were abolished, and edicts to this 
effect were sent over the whole empire." 

In the same year a rebellion broke out at Jaunpúr, headed by 
Muhammad Ma'gúm of Kabul, Muhammad Ma'gúm Khan, Mu'izzul 
Mulk, ’Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar's 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd (ride above, pp. 175, 182), who was Qéazi-lyuzat 
at Jaunpúr ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some 
tracts of land, and collected a large army. The course which this 
rebellion took, is known from general histories ; ride Elphinstone, p. 911. 
Mullá Muhammad of Yazd, and Mu'izzuhnulk, in the beginning of the 
rebellion, were called by the emperor to Xgrah, and drowned, on the 
road, at the command of the emperor, in the Jamnah. 

In the same year the principal "Ulamás, as Makhdúm ul mulk, 
Shaikh Munawwar, Mulla 'Abdushshukúr, &e., were sent as exiles to 
distant provinces. 


| p. 278. | 

“ Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind (vide above, p. 105) brought to court an old, 
worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was written 
by Shaikh Ibn 'Arabí. Jn this book, it was said that the Qahib i Zaman’ 
was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. Some of 
the charactoristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him, were found 
to agree with the usages of Ilis Majesty. He also brought a fabricated 
tradition that the son of a Cuhdbi (one who knew Muhammad) had once 
come before the prophet with his heard cut off, when the prophet had said 
that the inhabitants of Paradise looked like that young man. But as the 
Háji during discussions, behaved impudently towards Abulfazl, Hakim 
Abulfath, and Shah Fathulluh, he was sent to Rantanbhúr, where he 
died in 994, . 

l'armáns were also sent to the leading Shaikhs aud 'Tlamás of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
enquire into their grants (vide IId book, Ain 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 


* Çáhib i Zamán, or * Man of the Period, is a title frequently given to [mam Mahdi. 
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them private interviews, and assignod to them some lands, as he thought 
fit. But when he got hold of one who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soiréos, or practisod similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled them 
to Bongal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common.* * * The poor 
Shaikhs who were, moreover, left to tho morcies of Hindu Financial Secre- 
tarios, forgot in exilo their spiritual soirées, and had no other placo where 


to live, except mouseholes.” 


| p. 288. ] 

“Tn this year (988) low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that llis Majesty was the 
Qáhib í Zamán, who would remove all differences of opinion among tho 
seventy-two sects of the Tslam. Sharif of Amul brought proofs from tho 
writings of Mahmúd of Basakhwan (ride above, p. 177), who had said that, 
in 990, aman would riso up who would do away with all that was wrong? * .' 
And Khwájah Maulana of Shíráz, the heretie of Jafrdán, came with a 
pamphlet by some of the Sharífs of Makkah, in which a tradition was 
quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as that time was 
now over, tho promised appearance of Lmám Mahdi would immediately 
take place. The Mauláná also brought a pamphlet written by himself on 
the subject. ‘Tho Sh?ahs mentioned similar nonsense connected with “All, 
and some quoted the folowing Παρά τν which is said to have been composed 


by Nágir 1 Khusrau,? or, according to some, by another poet :— 


In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all sides shall mect together. 

Tu the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 
The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 


All this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 

a prophet, perhaps Í should say, the dignity of something else?" 
| p. 291. | 

“At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were present, to 
mention each the name of man who could be considered the wisest man 
of the age ; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an exception. 
lach then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. Thus Hakim 
lhunám (οὐδε above, p. 175) mentioned himself, and Shaikh Abulfazl his 
own father. 


' The text here does not give a clear the tme of Akbar. The Murhaug í 
meaning πμ fall of verses from the works 
í Á Mersian poet of the filth century of of this ancient poet. 
the Hijrah. As he was a free-thinker * God. 


and Dit ah, bis pocius were much read at 
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During this time, the four degrees of faith in His Majesty were defined. 
Tho four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the Emperor property, 
lite, honor, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed these four things, 
possessed four degreos ; and whoever had sacrificed one of these four, 
possessed one degree. 

AL the eourtiors now put their names down as faithful disciples of the 
throne.” 


[ p. 299. | 

ε At this time (end of 989), His Majesty sent Shaikh Jamál Bakhtyár 
to bring Shaikh Qutbuddin of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, pretended 
to be ‘attracted by God. When Quthuddín caine, the emperor brought him 
to a conferenco with some Christian priests, and rationalists, and some other 
great authorities of tho age. After a discussion, the Shaikh exclaimed, 
‘Let us make a great tire, and in the presenco of His Majesty I shall pass 
through it. And if any ono else gets safely through, he proves by it the 
truth of his religion." The fire was made. Tho Shaikh pulled one of 
the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, ** Come on, in the name 
of God!” But none of tho priests had the courage to go. 

soon after the Shaikh was sent into exile to Bhakkar, together with 
other faqirs, as His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 

A largo number of Shaikhs and Faqirs were also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qundahar, where they wero exchanged for horses. About the 
sumo time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shaikhs and disciples, 
und known under the name of //déhis. They professed all sorts of nonsense, 
and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they repented 
of their vanities. They replied,  Repentanco is our Maid.” And so they 
had invented similar names for the laws and religious commands of tho 
Islam, and for the fast. At the command of This Majesty, they were sent 
to Bhakkar and Qandahár, and were given to merchants in exchange for 
Turkish colts.” : 


[ p. 301.] 


'« His Majesty was now (990) convinced that the Millennium of the 
Islémitic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, therefore, remained 
to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. The Shaikhs 
and "Ulamás who, on account of their obstinacy and pride, had to bo entirely 
discardod, wore gone, and His Majesty was free to disprove: the orders and 
principles of the Islám, and to ruin the faith of the nation by making 
new and absurd regulations. The first order which was passed was, that 
the coinage should show the era of the Millennium, and that a history of 
the one thousand years should be written, but commencing from the death 
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of the prophet. Other oxtraordinary innovations wore devised as political 
expodients, and such orders were given that one's senses got quite perplexed. 
Thus the sydah, or prostration, was ordered to be performed as being 
proper for kings ; but instoad of s7jdah, tho word zaminbos was used. Wine also 
was allowed, if used for strongthening the body, as recommended by doc- 
tors ; but no mischief or impropriety was to result from tho use of it, and strict 
punishments were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings, aud uproars. 
For the κακο of keeping overything within proper limits, His Majesty 
established a wine-shop near tho palace, and put tho wife of the porter in 
charge of it, as sho belonged to the caste of wine-sollers. The price of 
wine was fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on 
sending his own name and the names of his fathor and grandfather to the 
clerk of the shop. Of conrse, people sent in fictitious names, and got 
supplies of wine; for who could strictly enquire into such a matter? It 
was in fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards. Some people 
even said that pork formed a component part of this wine! Notwith- 
standing all restrictions, much mischief was dono, and though a large 
number of people were daily punished, there was no sufficient check. 

Similarly, according to the proverb,’ ‘ Upset, but don’t spill,’ the pro- 
stitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could scarcely be 
counted, so large was their number), had a separate quarter of the town 
assigned to them, which was called Shaitdnpirah, or Devilsville. A Dárogah 
and a clerk also wero appointed for it, who registered the namos of such as 
went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to their houses. People 
might indulgo in such connexions, provided tho toll collectors knew of it. 
But without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing girls to his 
house. If any wellknown courtier wanted to have a virgin, they should 
first apply to His Majesty, aud get his permission. In the samo way, boys 
prostituted thomsclves, and drunkenness and ignorance soon lod to blood- 
shed. Though in some cases capital punishmont was inflicted, certain 
privileged courtiers walked about proudly and insolently doing what they 
liked. 

His Majesty himself called some of the principal prostitutos and asked 
them who had doprived them of their virginity. After hearing their replies, 
some of the principal and most renowned grandees were punished or censured, 
or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them, His Majesty came 
across one whose namo was Rájah Bir Bar, a member of the Divine Faith, 


> Kaj dár ο maríz, which is impossible. markable, as it shows the open profligacy 
Akbars order was well meant; but ac- among the Grandces, which annoyed 
cording to Badáoni, his Act of Segregation Akbar very much. For another instance, 


was unpractical. The passage 18 re- vide Bad. 11, p. 20. 
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who had gone beyond tho four degroos, and acquired tho four cardinal 
virtues.’ At that time he happened to live in his jagir in the Parganah 
of Karah; and when he heard of the affair, he applied for permission to 
turn Jógí; but Ilis Majesty ordered him to come to Court, assuring him 
that ho need not be afraid. 

Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The rea- 
son of this was that, from his youth, His Majesty had beon in company with 
Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow—which in their 
opinion is one of the reasons why the world still exists—as somothing holy. 
Besides, the Emperor was subject to tho influence of the numerous lindu 
princessos of tho Harem, who had gained so groat an ascendancy over him, 
as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, aml the wearing ‘of a beard,? 
which things Ilis Majesty still avoids. Ho had also introduced, though modified 
by his peculiar views, Hind customs and heresies into the court assemblies, 
" Bús 4ntroduces them still, in ordor to pleaso and win the Hindus and their 
castes ; ho abstained from everything which they think repugnant to thoir 
nature, and looked upon shaving the beard as the highost sign of friendship 
and affection for him. — ILenco this custom has become very general. Pan- 
dering pimps also expressed the opinion that the beard takes its nourish- 
ment from tho testicles; for no eunuch had a beard; and one could not 
exactly soo of what merit or importance it was to cultivate a beard. More- 
over, former ascetics had looked upon carelessness in letting the beard 
grow, as one way of mortifying ono’s flesh, because such carclessness expos- 
od them to the roproach of the world; and as, at present, the silly lawyers 
of the Islám looked upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was 
clear that shaving was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore 
praiseworthy, but not letting the beard grow. (But if any one considers 
this argumont calmly, ho will soon detect the fallacy.) Tying, cheating 
Muftis also quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ‘some 
Qázís! of Persia had shaved their beards. But the words kama yaf'alu 
ba'xulgusáti (as some Qdzis have done), which occur in this tradition, 
are based upon a corrupt reading, and should be kama yaf'alu ba suí uxdt 
(as some wicked men have dono). * * * * 

The ringing of bells as in use with tho Christians, and the showing of 
the figure of the éross, and*........, and other childish playthings of theirs, 
were daily in practice. The words Awfr shá? shud, or ‘heresy became com- 


> Fazdil i arba ah, or the four virtues dence, temperance, and fortitude. 
viz., hikmat wisdom ; shujd'ut courage ; a <The last three things are incon- 
‘iffat chastity ; 'adálat justice. Books venient i in kissing.’ 
on Akhidg divide wach into several a The text has o balbaldn (?) kih 
kinds. Compare the above with the car- khushgáh i íshánast, which I do not 
dinal virtues of the ancient justice, pru- understand. 


25 
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mon’, expross the Tárikh (985). Ten or twelve years after the commonce- 
ment of these doings, matters had gone so fur that wretches like Mírzá Jani, 
chiof of Tattah, and other apostares, wrote their confessions on paper as 
follows :—* I, such & one, son of such a one, have willingly and cheerfully 
renounced and rejected the Islám in all its phases, whether low or high, 
as I have witnessed it in my ancostors, and havo joined the Divine Faith of 
Shih Akbar, and declare myself willing to sacrifice to him my property and 
life, my honor and religion.’ And these papers—thero could be no more effec- 
tive letters of damnation—wore handed over to the Mujtahid (Abulfazl) of 
the new Creed, and were considered a source of confidenco or promotion, 
The Heavens might have parted asunder, and earth might have opened her 
abyss, and the mountains have crumbled to dust ! 

In opposition to the Islam, pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A largo number of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
in the vaults of the castlo, and to inspect them daily, was considered a re- 
ligious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that tho 
boar belonged to the ten forms which God Almighty had once assumed. 

‘God is indeed Almighty—but not what they say.’ 

The saying of some wise mon that a dog had ton virtues, and that a 
man, if he possess one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who wero known for their 
excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poets,’ used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, Por- 
sians and IHindustánís, followed this example, even taking the tongues of 
dogs into thoir own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

Toll the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass.? 

A dog runs about in front of the house ; don’t make him a messmate. 

The ceremonial ablution aftor emission of semen? was no longer con- 
sidered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man was the 
sperma genitale, which was the origin of good and bad men. It was absurd 
that voiding urine and excrements should not require coremonial ablutions, 
whilst tho emission of so tender a fluid should necessitate ablution ; it 
would be far better, if people would first bathe, and thon have connexion. 

Furthor, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the feast. 
People should therefore make a grand feast on their birth-days.* Such feasts 
were called Ash í haydt, food of life. | 

'The flesh of the wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because the 


! Faizí. required after jimá, and ?Atilám. 
° I. e., that you are a dog. * For the poor. 
$ According to the law, bathing is 5 Provisions for the life to come. 
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courage which these two animals possess, would be transferred to any one 
who fed on such meat. 

It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at the 
time of prayer was mado obligatory.? * * * * 

The prayers of the Islam, tho fast, nay oven the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mullá Mubárik, a 
worthy disciple of Shaikh Abulfazl, wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. Ilis Majesty liked such 
productions, und promoted the authors. 

The era of the ITijrah was now abolished, and a new era was intro- 
duced, of which the first year was the year of the emporor's accession (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Vigdbucgibydn.? Fourteen festivals also were introduced 
corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the feasts of the Mu- 
salmáns and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer alone being 
retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people? used to go to it. The 
new era was called Zúríkh í Lldhi, ov “Divine lira) On copper coins and gold 
mithurs, the era of the Millenium* was used, as indicating that the ond of the 
religion of Muhammad, which was to last oue thousand years, was drawing 
near. Reading and learning Arabic was looked upon as a crime; and 
Muhammedan law, the exogesis of tho Qorán, and the Tradition, as also 
those who studied them, were considered bad and deserving of disapproval. 
Astronomy, philosophy, medicino, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, 
were cultivated and thought necessary. von the letters which are peculiar 
to tho Arabic language, as the, & c: UF up, ind b, were avoided. 
Thus for Wose “Abdullah, people wrote Δίου! Abdullah; and for (gs! 
Akadi, (goði Ahadi, Ye. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from 
tho Sháhnámah, which Firdausí gives as part of a story, were fre- 
quently quoted at court— 


From eating the flosh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 


* The Muhammadan law enjoins Mus- 3 The text has an unintelligible 
lims to go to the Mosques sim aly dressed. sentence. 
Silk is forbidden. Muhammadans dis- * That is, the word alf (one thousand) 
approve of our ‘Sunday dresses’ and was put on the coins. From this passage 
reware. it would appear that coins with a/f on it 


a Fide p. 41, note 2. (vide Marsden p.599) were struck about991. 
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That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 
Fio upon Fate! Fio upon Fate ! 


Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a calumny, 
as the verses from tho ......,° in which the falling out of the teoth of our 
prophet is alluded to. 

In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, whether 
spocial or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of tho Islim with 
reason, tho doctrines of Riyat, Takif, and Takwin,? the details of the day 
of resurrection and judgmont,—all were doubted and ridiculed. And if 
any ono did object to this mode of arguing, his answer was not accopted. 
But it is well known how little chance a man has who cites proofs against 
ouo who will reject them, especially when his opponent has the power of life 


and death in his hands ; for equality in condition is a sine quá non in arguing. 


A man who will not listen, if you bring the Qorán and the Tradition, 
Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 


Many a family was ruined by theso discussions. But perhaps ή dis- 
cussions’ is not tho correct name ; we should call them meetings for arro- 
gance and defamation. People who sold their religion, wero busy to collect 
all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, as if they 
were so many presents. ‘Thus Latif Khwájah, who came from a noble family 
in Turkistan, made a frivolous remark on a passage in Tirmizi’s Shamdil,* and 
asked how in all the world the neck of tho prophet could bo compared to the 
nock of an τοί. Other remarks were passed on the straying camel.* Somo 
again oxpressed their astonishment, that the prophet, in the beginning of 
his career, plundered the caravans of Quraish ; that he had fourteen wives; 
that any married woman was no longer to belong to her husband, if the 


prophot thought hor agroeable, &c. * * * At night, when there were social 


* The word in the text is Sajarák (?). 


says, 1s the case with the world, which 
In an engagement Muhammad lost two 


will come toan end. But Akbar denied it, 


of his teeth. 

? Tinyat, or diddr i Iláhí dar jannat, 
the actual seeing of God in Paradise, ig 
a doctrine in high favour with the Sun- 
nis. The Shíahs say, there will be no 
actual seeing. 

Taklif. Á man is called mukallaf bil- 
shar’, bound by the law, first, if he be- 
long to the lin s secondly, 1 he have 
‘aq! or a sound mind ; thirdly, if he have 
reached buligh, 1. e., if he be of age. 

Ta kin means existence between two 
non-existences (‘udamain). Thusa pre- 
sent event stands between a past aad 8 
future non-existence. This, the Islám 


as he did not believe in a day of judg- 
ment. 

8 The book of the famous Muhaddis 
(Collector of Traditions) Tirmizi, which 
contains all Traditions regarding the 
figure and looks of the prophet. The 
word zdol is expressive of great beauty ; 
but the courtiers laughed at the phrase 
as unsuited to Muhammad, who had abo- 
lished idols. 

* This refers to the charge of adulter 
brought against ’Aishah, Muhammad s 
favorite wife. The whole story will be 
found in Sale's Qoran, Sur. 24, p. 288. 
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assemblies, His Majesty told forty courtiers to sit down as “ The Forty,* and 
every one might say or ask what he liked. If then any one brought up a 
question connected with law or religion, they said, ** You had better ask tho 
Mullis about that, as we only settle things which appeal to man’s reason.” 
But it is impossible for mo to relate tho blasphemous remarks which they 
made about the Gahábat, when historical books happened to be read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first threo Khalifahs, and the 
quarrel about Fadak, the war of Gillín,? &e.,—would that I were deaf! The 
Shiahs, of course, gained tho day, and the Sunnis were defeated; the good wero 
in fear, and the wicked were secure. 


Every day a new order was given, and * 
a new aspersion or a new doubt came up; and llis Majesty saw in the 
discomfiture of one party a proof for his own infallibility, entirely forgetful 
of the proverb, * Who slandors others, slanders himsclf.’* * # The ignorant 
vulgar had nothing on their tongues but ‘Alláhu Akbar’, and they looked 
upon repeating this phrase, which created so much commotion, as a daily 
religious exercise. Mullé Sheri, at this time, composed a qit’ah of ten verses, 
in which the following occur :— 

It is madness to beliovo with the fool that love towards our prophet 

Will ever vanish from tho earth. 

I smilo, if I think that the following verso, in all its silliness, 

Will be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor: 


‘This year the emperor has claimed prophetship, 


Noxt year, if God will, he will be God.’ 


At the new year's day feasts, Iis Majesty foreed many of the "Ulamis 
and the pious, nay even the (lázís and the Mufti of the realm, to drink 
wine.“ ** And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, especially 
Faizi, called out, “ Iero is a bumper to the confusion of the lawyers P? 
On tho last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth degree of 
Aries (a day called Sharafu-lsharaf, and considered particularly holy by 


4 


His Majesty), the grandces were promoted, or received new jagirs, or horses, 


! The Chihil tanán, or 40 Abddls. 
Átter the death of Muhammad, the last 


Makkah, which Fatimah claimed as her 
own ; but Abú Bakr would not let her 


of the long series of prophets, the earth 
complained to God, that henceforth she 
would no longer be honored by prophets 
walking on her surface. God promised 


her, that there should always be on earth 


Jorty (according to some, seventy-two) 
holy men, Abdáls, for whose sake He 
would let the earth remain. The chief of 
the Forty is called Ghaus. 

3 Fadak is a village not far from 


have it. — Ciffín is a place near the Eu- 
phrates, where a battle took place between 
Alí and Mu'áwiyah. 

Both affairs form, even now-a-days, 
subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and 
Sht'ahs. Hence the author of the Dabi- 
stán has also made use of them in his 
Dialogues. ‘The reader will find more 
particulars in the notes to the English 
translation of the Dabistan. 
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or dresses of honor, according to the rules of hospitality, or in proportion of 
the tribute they had brought.” 

In this year Gulbadan Begum [Akbar’s aunt] and Salimah 
Sultan Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after 
Shah Abú Turáb also, and Ptimád Khan of Gujrat, returned from the 
pilgrimage, and brought an immenso stone with them, which had to 
be transported on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu 
l'uráb, an impression of the foot of the prophet. Akbar—though it is 
diflicult to guess the motive—went four os to meet it, and the grandecs 
were ordered to curry the stone themselves by turns, and thus it was 


brought to town. 
[ p. 312. | 

“Tn this year, Shaikh Mubárik of Nágor said in the presonce of the 
emperor 10 Bir Bar, “Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there aro many in ours (Qorán) ; hence it is impossible to trust either.” 

Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked Iis Majesty, why 
at the approaching close of the Millennium, he did not make use of the sword, 
‘the most convincing proof,’ as Shah Ismé@il of Persia had dono. But His 
Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader was a 
matter of time and good counsel, and did not requiro the sword. And 
indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his innovations, 
had spent a little money, ho would have easily got most of the courtiors, 
and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

The following Ruba’i of Nágir i Khusrau was often quoted at court — 

1 seg in 992 two conjunctions, 

I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 
Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

At a council mecting for renovating the religion of tho empire, Rájah 
Bhagawan said, “I would willingly believe that [indus and Musalmáns 
have cach a bad religion ; but only tell us where the now sect is, and what 
opinion they hold, so that I may believe.” Tis Majesty reflected a little, 
and ceased to urgo tho Rajah. But tho alteration of the orders of our 
glorious faith was continued. The Zérikh was found in the words Lhdds 6 
bid'at, the innovation of heresy (990). 

During those days also the public prayors and the azán, which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in tho statehall, were 
abolished. Names liko Ahmad, Muhammad, Mustafa, &c., bocamo offensive 
to llis Majesty, who theroby wished to please the infidels outside, and 
the princesses inside, tho Harem, till, after some time, thoso courtiers 
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who had such names, changed thom; and names as Yár Muhammad, 
Muhammad Khán, were altered to Rahmat. To call such ill-starred wretches 
by the name of our blessod prophet would indeed be wrong, and thero was 
not only room for improvement by altering their names, but it was evon 
necessary to change them, acc PEE ib the proverb, ‘It is wrong to put 
fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

And this destructive fire broke all out in Agrah, burnt down great and 
small families, and did not oven sparo their family tombs—May God forsake 
these wretches 17 
[p. 315. | 

“In Rabi'ussdnt 990, Mír Fathullah camo from tho Dak'hin (ride above 
p. 33) * *** As ho had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghidsuddin 
Manqür of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters, His 
Majesty thought that Fathullah would only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fathullah was such a stanch Shah, aud at the 
same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of mammon 
and of tho nobility, that he would not give up a jot of the tittles of bigoted 
Shíism. Even in the statehall ho said, with the greatest composure, his 
Shíah prayers—a thing which no one else would have dared to do. His 
Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the bigots ; but he connived 
at his practices, because ho thought it desirable to encourage a man of such 
attainments and practical knowledge. Once the emperor, in Fathulah’s 
presence, said to Bir Bar, “ I really wonder how any one in his senses can 
believe that a man, whose body has a certain weight, could, in the space of 
a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, thero have 90,000 conversations 
with God, and yet on his return find his bed still warm ?” So also was the 
splitting of the moon ridiculed. ‘ Why," said His Majesty, lifting up 
one foot, “it is really impossible for me to lift up the other foot! 
What silly stories mon will believe." And that wretch (Bir Bap) and some 
other wretches—whoso names be forgotten—said, “ Yea, we beliove! Yea, 
we trust!” This great foot-cxperiment was repeated over and over again. 
But Fathullah—His Majesty had been overy moment looking at him, because 
he wanted him to say something; for he was a new-comer—looked straight 
before himself, and did not uttor a syllable, though he was all car.” 

Hero Badáoní mentions the translations from Sanserit into Persian, 
which have been alluded to above, p. 104. It is not quite certain 


whether the translations were made from Sanscrit, or from Hindi trans- 


* As Fathullah was a good mechanic, experiment with his foot, he would induce 
Akbar thought that by referring to the Fathullah, to ‘make a remark on the 
weight of a man, aud the following prophet's ascension (iú). 
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lations, or from both. Dadáoní clearly states that for some translations, as 
as the At harban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as 
the Mahabharat, there may have been Hindí translations or extracts, 
because Akbar himself (ride p. 105, note 1) translated passages to Naqib 
Khán. Abulfazl also states that ho was assisted by Pandits when writing 
the fourth book of the Ain. Compare Sir H. Elliott’s Index to the 
IListorians of India, p. 259. 
[ p. 321. | | 

“Tn these days (991) new orders were given. Tho killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, bocauso this day is sacred 
to the Sun; during the first cightcon days of the month of Farwardin ; 
tho whole month of Abán (the month in which His Majesty was born); 
and on several other days, to please tho Hindus. This order was oxtendod 
over the whole realm, aud capital punishment was inflicted on every ono 
who actod against tho command. Many a family was ruined. During the 
time of these fasts, Ilis Majosty abstainod altogether, from meat, as a 
roligious penance, gradually oxtending the several fasts during a year ovor 
six months and oven more, with the view of eventually discontinuing the uso 
of meat altogether. 

A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four times 
a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majosty had also ono thousand and ono Sanscrit namos of tho Sun collected, 
and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun; he then used to got 
hold of both ears, and turning himsolf quickly round about, used to strike 
tho lower ends of the vars with his fists. He also adopted several othor 
practices connected with sun-worship. Πο used to wear the Hindu mark on 
his forehead, and ordered the band to play at midnight and at break of day. 
Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed into store rooms, or given to 
Hindu Chaukídárs. For tho word jam@at (publie prayer), Lis Majesty 
used the term jimd (copulation), and for hayya? ala, he said yalala talald. 

The cemetry within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

Lv. 324. | 

* Tn the samo year (991), His Majosty built outside the town = places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, ono of them being called 
Khairpirah, and the othor Dharmpirah. Some of Abulfazl’s people wore 
put in charge of thom. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding the poor. 
As an immense number of Jogis also flocked to this establishment, a third 


* Hayya ‘ala, for ‘hayya ‘ala-ccalih’ in the Azdu. Talalá talalá is a phrase 
[the wagf form of ΜΙΝ ‘Come quick used by drunkards in the height of mirth. 
to the prayer,’ is a phrase which occurs 
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place was built, which got the namo of Jogipirah. His Majesty also called 
some of the Jogís, and gave them at night private interviews, enquiring 
into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their occupations ; tho influence 
of pensiveness; their several practices and usages; the power of being 
absent from the body; or into alehemy, physiognomy, and the power 
of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty even learned alchemy, and 
shewed in publie somo of the gold made by him. Once a year also during 
a night called Sivráf, a great meeting was held of all Jogís of the empire, 
when the emperor ate and drank with the principal Jogis, who promised 
him that ho should live three and four times as long as ordinary men. His 
Majesty fully believed it, and connecting their promises with other inferences 
he had drawn, ho got quite convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely 
enough, found proofs for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the 
cycle of the moon, during which the lives of men are short, was drawing 
to its close, and that the cycle of Saturn’ was at hand, with which a 
new cycle of agos, and consequently the original longevity of mankind, 
would again commence. Thus they said, it was montioned in some holy 
books that men used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in 
Sanscrit books the ages of some men wore put down as ten thousand years; 
and in Thibet, thero were even now a class of Lámahs, or Mongolian 
dovotees, and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and 
more. For this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these 
Lámahs, limited the time he spent in tho Harem, curtailed his food and 
drink, but especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the 
crown of his head, and let tho hairs at the sides grow, because he believed 
that the soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by the crown 
(which is tho tenth opening? of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

His Majesty gavo his religious system the name of Tauhid i Lldhi, or 


* Divine Monotheism.’ 


* Zuhal, in Persian Kaiwdn, Saturn. The first cycle was that of Saturn, during 


This planet is looked upon as the fountain 
of wisdom. Nizami says sawdd é safinah 
bakaiwán supurd, ‘He (Muhammad) gave 
Saturn the power of writing.’ Anwdr 
Suhaili, in praise of some physician, 
Zuhal shágird í ú dar nukhtahddni, 
‘Saturn in wisdom is his pupil.’ Hence 
the famous astronomer Abulqásim has the 
laqab (title) of Ghuldm í Zukal. Besides, 
there aro several cycles of years, over 
which each of the seven plancts reigns. 


26 


which the ages of men were long. The 
last cycle is that of the moon, during 
which people do not atiain a very old 
age. It existed ed at the time of 
Hafiz, who says, In chih shorest kih dar 
daur i gamar míbíním, ‘What misfortune 
is this which we witness in the cycle of 
the moon.’ . 

2 Vide my text edition, Fourth book, 
p. 8, 1. 9. 
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He also called, according to the manner of the Jogís, a number of 
special disciples Chelahs (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to the 
window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and declared, they 
had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to eat and drink, before they 
had seen the blessed countenanco of the emperor; and every evening, there 
was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus and Muhammadans, all sorts 
of people, men and women, healthy and sick, a queer gathering, and a most 
terrible crowd. No. sooner had His Majosty finished saying the 1001 names 
of the ' Greater Luminary’, and stepped out iuto the balcony, than the whole 
crowd prostrated themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins collected 
another set of 1001 names of Ilis Majesty the Sun,’ and told the emporor that 
he was an incarnation, like Ram, Kishn, and other infidel kings; and though 
Lord of the world, he had assumed his shapo, in order to play with the 
people of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit 
verses, said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honor Brahinins and cows, and govern tho earth with justice. They also 
wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and shewed it to the omperor, 
who believed every word of it. 

In this year also, in the state hall of Fathpúr, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafis and the Qullatain' of the Shafi’is and Shi’ahs wore compared. 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafis was groater than that of the others. 

His Majesty once orderod that tho Sunnis should stand separately from 
the Shi’ahs, when the Hindustinis, without exception, went to the Sunni 
side, and the Persians to the Shi’ah side.” 

[p. 336.] 

“ During this year [992], Mulla Tláhdád of Amrohah and Mullá Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor; for they had been 
appointed to Cadrships in the Duáb of tho Panjab. Mullá Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled Z/azár Shud’, or ‘The Thousand 
Rays,’ which contained 1,000 gifa’hs in praise of the Sun. His Majesty was 
much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor’s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. | Bad. IT. p. 338.] 


: Qullatain, two large jars containing | weigh not less than 1,200 γα], or the cube 
1200 raji i mt (Πτάηί pends) a of 33 spans. ` Hanifuh fixed (10 61,3)? 
water. ecording to the Shíahs sab doen ποιον . : 

FRA DD. l Just deep enough that the hand, in passin 

ον the Shafi sect, water does not | over it, do not touch the bottom: Tho 
come majs, or soiled, from its being | experiment which Akbar made had for its 
used, provided the quantity of water object to throw blame on the HanafíSunnís. 
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* They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow the 
new religion. Instead of the usual treo, His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the advancemont 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘ Alldhu Akbar’ 
was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing with dice, 
and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact? was every thing else 
admitted which is forbidden in the Islám. A play-house was even built at 
Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on interest 
(vide Second book, Ain 15). Interest and shatal (money given at the end 
of the play to the by-standers) wero looked upon as very satisfactory things. 

Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not to 
marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with Qiddigah 
was totally disapproved οἵ; But why should 1 mention other blasphemies— 
May the attention which any one pays to them run away like Quicksilver— 
really I do not know what human ears cannot bear to hear ! 

The sins which all prophets aro known to have committed, were cited 
as n reason, why people should not believe the words of the prophets. So 
especially in the case of David? and the story of Uriah. And if any one 
dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as fit to be 
killed, or as an apostate and evorlastingly damned, or he was called a law- 
yer and enomy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, * What people 
sow, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became notorious in the whole 
world as the greatest heretics by their damnable innovations, and ‘the 
infallible authority’ got the nick name of Abújahl.* Yes, * If the king is bad, 


' Heads of sects give their pupils inside, where several women were as- 


trees, not of genealogy, but of disiciple- 
ship, as, Ahmad, disciple of "Alí, disciple 
of Mu'ín, disciple of Bayazíd, &c., ending 
with their own name and the name of 
that disciple to whom the tree (shajarah) 
is given. 

Ciddígah is the title of A'ishah, the 
daughter of Abú Bakr. “ She was six 
years old, when she was engaged to 
Muhammad, who was then fifty years 
old. 'The actual marriage took place, 
when she was nine years old. ‘I sat,’ she 
relates, * with other girls in à swing, when 
my mother called me. I went to her, 
not knowing what she wanted. She 
took my hand, and led me to the door 
of the hows: I now guessed what she 
wished to do with me : my heart throbbed, 
but I soon got again composed. 1 washed 
my face and my head, and was taken 


sembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, 
they handed me over to the prophet. 
As she was so young, she took her toys 
to the house of the prophet. The pro- 
phet loved her so much, that even in the 
mosque, at the time of the service, he 
put his head under her veil, and caressed 
her, and played with her hair (Tha'labí 
Tafsir 2, 180) ; and he told the faithful that 
she would be his wife in Paradise." From 
Sprenger's Life of Muhammad III. p. 62. 

3 David counts as a prophet. The 
book revealed to him is the zabúr, or the 
Psalms. 

* Properly father of ignorance. Ba- 
dáoní means Abulfazl, which name 
signifies father of wisdom. Besides, 
Abulfazl had the title(takhalluç) ' Allamf, 


the most learned. 
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the Vizier is worse. Looking after worldly matters was placed before reli- 
gious concerns ; but of all things, these innovations were the most important, 
and ovory thing else was accessory. 

In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the Fancy bázárs, which are held on New 
year's-day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment of the 
Bogums and the women of the Harem, aud also for any other married 
ladies. On such occasions, His Majesty spent much money; and the 
important affairs of Harem people, marriage-contracts, and betrothals of 
boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. i 

The real object of those who became disciples was to got into office ; 
and though His Majesty did overything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the ILindus, of course, aro indispensible ; to them belongs half 
the army and half the land. Neither the Llindústánís nor the Moghuls can 
point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. But if 
others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice, 
His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and zeal he did 
not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views or not.” 

[p. 340. | 

"In this year Sultán Khwájah died. Ho also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a now 
They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 


rule. 


corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, but 
God knows best.” 

During the month of (afar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yusufzais. Badáoní says (p. 350) : 

* Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Bir Bar also, 
who had fled from feur of his life, was slain, and entored the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for tho abominable deeds he had done 
during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees and 
persons of renown were killed, as Hasén Khan,’ and Khwájah "Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahán, and Mullá Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words az Khwájah ' Arab kaif? 


1 Vide List of grandees, Text edition edition of Badáoní has wrong 


of the Ain, p. 227, No. 220, where for 
Husain read Hasan. _in the, MSS. of 
the Ain he is called κ ολλ) or qi? My MS. 
of the Tabaqát reads (lið! Patant 


v 


Afghán, and calls him a Mazárí. The 


iJ. His 
biography is not given in adrir 
ulumará. 

? The letters give 993; hence one 
more = 994, i 
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express the Táríkh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abulfath and Zain 
Khan, on the 5th Rabí'ulawwal, reached with their defeated troops the fort of 
Atuk.* #* But His Majesty cared for tho death of no grandee moro than 
for that of Bir Bar. Ho said, “ Alas! they could not oven get his body out 
of the pass, that it might have been burned;" but at last, he consoled 
himself with the thought, that Bir Bar was now freo and independent of all 
earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient for him, there was 
no necossity that he should be cleansed by fire.” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [ Page 856. | 

“ No, one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
ness ; but in all other cases the rule was, ‘One God, and one wife.” Women, 
on reaching tho limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re-marry, they 
might do so, though this was" against the ideas of tho Hindus. A Hindu 
girl, whose husband had diod before the marriage was consummated, should 
not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thought this a hardship, they 


should not be prevented (from burning the girl); but then a Hindu widow 
should take tho girl......? 


Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say * Alláhu Akbar,’ and 
the other should respond * Jalla Jaléluhu. These formulas were to tako the 
place of our salam, and the answer to tho salám. The beginning of counting 
Hindu months should be the 28th day, and not the 16th, because the latter 
was the invention and innovation of Bikramájit. Tho Hindu feasts, 
likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. But the order 
was not obeyed, though farmáns to that offect, as early as 990, had been 
sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 


Yommon people should no longer learn Arabie, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalmán Qázís. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths, they should put heated irons into the 
hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands wero burnt, but innocent 
if not; or they should put tho hands of the accused into hot, liquid butter; 
or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to the surface before 
an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been shot off when the man 
jumped into the water, he was guilty. 


2 The text has was not against the doubtful. The readings ofthe three MSS. 
ideas of the Hindus (?). which Maulawi Agha Ahmad ‘Alf had in 
2 The text of the whole passage is editing Badáoní, give no sense. 
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People should be buried with their heads towards the east, and their feet 
towards the west." THis Majesty evon commenced to sleep in this position." 


[ο. 363. ] 
“ In the same year tho prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 


io all. People should learn Astronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, and 
Philosophy. Tho Táríkh of this order is Fasá1 í fazl (995).* 5 


On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khan Khánán, and Mán Singh (who had just been appointed gover- 
nor of Bahár, llájípúr and Patna); and whilst they were drinking, His 
Majesty commonced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test Mán 
Singh. He said without reserve, “lf Your Majesty mean by the term of 
memborship, willingness to sacrifico one’s life, I have given pretty clear 
proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me; but if tho 
term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a Hindu. 
And if I am to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to say so— 
but besides llinduism and Islám, I know of no other religion.” The 
emperor then gave up urging him. 

During the month of Cafar 996, Mirzá Fúlád Beg Barlás managed 
to get ono night Mulla Ahmad of T'hat'hah, on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as Shi’ahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The Táríkh of this event is expressed 
by the words “Zhe khanjur í Fúlád, “Hail, steel of Fülád, or by Khúk t 
sagari, ‘hellish hog! And really, when this dog of the age was in his agony, 
I saw that his face looked just liko the head of a pig,? and others too 
witnessed it—O God! we take refuge with Thee against the evil which may 
befall us! llis Majosty had Mírzá Fúlád tied to the foot of an elephant 
and dragged through the streets of Láhor; for when IL: kim Abulfath, at 
the request of the emperor, had asked the Mírzá, whether he had stabbed 
at the Mullá from religious hatred, he had said, “ If religious hatred had 
been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater οπο than the 
Mulla.” Tho Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, who said, 
* This fellow is a scoundrel; he must not be allowed to remain alive," and 
ordered his execution, though the people of the Harem asked the emperor 
to spare him for his “general bravery and courage. The Mullá outlived 


1 This was an insult, because the 
Muhammadans in India face the west 
during prayer. Vide Journal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal for 1868, p. 56. 

, 2 Sunnis assert that this transfigura- 
tion into an animal (mask) happens 
very often to Shí'ahs, because they revile 
the Quhábah. Faizi, according to Ba- 


dáoní, looked and barked like a dog, 
when dying. Another thing which the 
Sunnis all over India quote as a great 
proof of the correctness of their mazhab, 
18 that no Shí'ah can ever become a háir, 
i. e., no Shi’ah can commit tho Qoran to 
memory. 


5 Either Akbar, or Abulfazl. 
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the Mirzá three or four days. The Shi’ahs, at the time of washing his 
corpse, say that, in conformity with their roligion, they put a long nail into 
the anus, and plunged him several timos into the river." After his burial, 
Shaikh Faizi and Shaikh Abulfazl put guards over his grave; but notwith- 
standing all precaution, during the year His Majesty went to Kashmir, the 
people of Láhor, one night, took the hidcous corpse of the Mulla from the 
grave, and burned it.” 
[ pp. 375, 376, 380. | 

* In 999, the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbiddon. Ifa Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her; but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 
forbidden before the age of twelve, and was then to be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eatng together with a butcher, he was to 
lose his hand, or if he belonged to the butcher’s relations, the fingers which 
he used in eating. 

In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced.” 

In 1002, special orders were given to the kotiwals to carry out 
Akbar’s commands. They will be found in the Third book of the Ain, 
Aín 5. The following are new : 

If any of the darsaniyyah? disciples died, whether man or woman, they 
should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the nock of the 
corpse, and throw it into the river, and then they should take out the corpso, 
and burn it at a place where no water was. But this order is based upon a 
fundamental rule, which His Majesty indicated, but which I cannot here 
mention. 

If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, ho should 
not lio with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, whether 
veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her husband, sho 
should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there what she liked." 

La. 391.] 

εί At tho time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means to repay 
their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pressure bocomo Musal- 
mans, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. No man should 
be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should be 
allowed to change his religion, if he liked. Ifa Hindu woman fall in love 
with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken from him 


1 This was done to clean the intestines water. 
of faeces, which were thrown into the 2 From darsan, for which vide p. 
river from which the Sunnis got their 157, 1. 1. 
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by force, and bo given back to her family. People should not be molested, 
if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol temples, or fire 
temples.” 

[p. 398.] 

* In this year A’zam Khan returnod from Makkah, where he had suffered 
much harm at tho hands of the Sharífs,! and throwing away tho blessing 
which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately on his 
return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijdah and following all other rules 
of discipleship ; he eut off his beard, and was very forward at social mcotings 
and in conversation. Ic learnt the rules of the now faith from tho Revorend 
Master Abulfazl, and got Gházipür and lTájípár as jágir.? 

| p. 404. | 

“During the Muharram of 1004, Cadr Jahan, mufti of tho empire, who 
had been promoted to a commandership of Ono Thousand, joined the Divine 
Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sous ; and having takon tho Shagt? of 
the new religion, ho ran into tho net like a fish, and got his Jfazariship. Llo 
even askod His Majesty what he was to do with his beard, when he was told 
to let it be. On the same day, Mullá "αφή of Shushtar? joined, who looks 
upon himself as the learned of all learned, and is just now engaged in 
rendering the Sháhnámah into prose, according to the wishes of the emperor, 
using tho phrase gallat "'azmatuhu wa aga shánuhu,* wherever tho word 
Sun oceurs. Among others that joined were Shaikhzádah Gosálah Khán 
of Banaras; Mullá Shah Muhammad of Sháhábád ; and Gúfí Ahmad, who 
claimed to belong to the progeny of the famous Muhammad Ghaus. They 
all accepted tho four degrees of faith, and received appointments as 
Commanders from Ono ILundred. to Five Hundred, gave up their beards 
agrecably to tho rules, and thus looked like the youths in Paradise. The 
words mtéardsh í chand, or * several shavers’, express the ldrikh of this event 
(1004). The now candidates behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan,’ 
or like those who are dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards 
their relations, who say to them, “ My dear little man, these rags will be 
old to-morrow, but the Islam will stillremain on your neck. This Ahmad, 
‘the little Gaff, is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather tho perfect 
successor, of Shaikh Ahmad of Egypt. IIo said that at the express desire of 
that religious leader of the age, he had come to India, and the Shaikh 
had frequently told him, to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 


1 This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. * Because Muhammadans use such 
2 Shagt, which has been explained on phrases after the name of God. 

p. 166, also means a fish hook. * Vide p. 106, note 1. 
3 Vide List of Grandees, Second Book, 9 That is, over-zealous. 


No. 352. 
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error, and lead him back from everlasting damnation. But the opposite 
was tho case.” 


So far Badáoni. We have, therefore, the following list of mem- 
bers of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all 
Muhammadans; but to judge from Badáoni's remarks, tho number of 
those that took the Shag/, must have been much larger. 

Abulfazl. 

Faizi, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 

Shaikh Mubárik, of Nagor, their father. 

Ju far Beg Acaf Khan, of Qazwin, a historian and poet. 
Qasim 1 Káhi, a poet. 

"Abduccamad, Akbar's court-painter ; also a poet. 
A’zam Khán Kokah, after his return from Makkah. 
Mullá Sháh Muhammad of Sháhábád, a historian. 

Cutt Ahmad. 

10 to 12. Cadr Jahán, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 
13. Mir Sharif of Amul, Akbar’s apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultan Khwájah, a cadr. 

(5. Mirza Jani, chief of T'hat hah. 

16. Taqi of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 
17. Shaikhzádah Gosálah of Banaras. 

18. Dir Dar. 


Nos. 4 to 6 are taken from the Ain; the others are mentioned in 
the above extracts from Badaoni. The literary element is well 
represented in the list. 

The above extracts from Badáoní possess a peculiar value, because 
thoy show the rise and progress of Akbar's views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, aud the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features of Hindu- 
ism and the Fireworship of the Parsis. Tis value does not attach to 
the scattered remarks in the Ain, nor to the longer article in the 
Dabistán. 

As the author of the latter work has used Dadáoní, it will only 
be necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

Tho following two miracles are connected with Akbar's birth. 

[ Dabistán, p. 390.'] 


S ϱο τα Ὦ δι βε do ο πι 


Vide also Shea and Troyers’ English Translation of the Dabistan, ILL, p. 49. 
27 
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“ Khwájah Mas'úd, son of Khwájah Mahmúd, son of Khwájah Murshid- 
ulhaq, who was a gifted Gáhib í hdl,’ said to tho writer of this book, 
“ My father related, ho had heard from great saints, that tho Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘reveals himself. 1 did not know, whether that august 
personage had appeared or would appear, till, at last, one night I saw that 
event, and when I awoko, Isuddenly arrived at that place, where the blessed' 
Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of Rajab of tho year 9-49, 


tho lord Jaláluddín Akbar, tho august son of llumáyün Pádisháh and 
Hamidah Bánú Begum.” 


The seeond miracle has been related above, on p. 163, note 3. 
Theso two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into which 
the author of the Dabistán has divided his article on tho “ Divine Faith.” 
The second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from 
Dadáont, which are rather conjecturally rendered in Shea’s Translation. 
The third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chielly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars. The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the Ain. 

P. 410. “ His Majesty also sent money to Ivan, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of tho name of Avdsher.?? 

P.412. Abulfazl wrote, as a counterpart to his commentary on the Ayatul- 
kursi (p. 169), a preface to the translation of the Mahabharat (vide p. 105) 
of two jus. 

P. 413. “ When Sultán Khwajah,* who belonged to the members of tho 
Divine Faith, was neat his death. he said that he hoped, Mis Majesty would not 
have him buried like a mad man. 1o was therefore buried n a grave with a 
peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater luminary, 
whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him.* * * 

Should a Iiundu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Isidm, she would be taken away by force and handed over 
to her family; διέ so should also a Musalmán woman, who had fallen in love 
with a Hindu, be prevented from joining Hinduism.” 


P. 414. “I heard from Mullá Tarson of Badakhshán, who was a Hanafi 


* Tide p. 171, note 2. 

2 The author of the Dabistán gives 
much prominence to the idea that the 
power and success of the 'Tátárs was in 
some way mysteriously connected with 
their san and star worship, and that their 
conversion to the Isliin was looked upon 
as the beginning of their decline. It 
Jooks as if the writer wished to connect 
this idea with Akbar’s successes and sun- 
worship. 


ὃ Regarding this Ardsher, vide Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal for 1868, p. 14. 
Akbar’s fire temple was in the Harem. 

* Tide above, p. 204. 

." The words in Italics are not in 
Badaoni. ‘The object of the order was 
evidently to prevent a woman from 
doing what she liked; for, according to 
the Muhammadans, women are looked 
upon as ndgi¢ ul agl. 
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& 
by sect, that once during tho year 1058, he hhd gone on a pilgrimago to 


Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar. ‘Ono of my companions,” ho said, 
“declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abusod the Representative 
of God [Akbar] My other companions said, “Tf Akbar possesses hidden 
knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief." Soon after a.picce of a 
broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe.” 

P. 431. “Tn Multan, I saw Shah Salámullah, who has renounced tho 
world, and is amuahhid (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline, and avoids 
the society of mon. Ho said, he had often been in company with Jaláluddin 
Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, “ Had I formerly possessed 
the knowledge which I now have, I would never have chosen a wife for 
myself; for upon old women I loek as mothers, on women of my age as 
sisters, and on girls as daughters." A friend of mino said, he had heard 
Nawab Abul Hasan, called Lashkar Khan of Mashhad, report the same as 
having been said by Akbar. 

Salamullah also said that God's Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, “Ὁ that my body were larger than all bodios together, so that 
the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other living animals.” 

A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his service 
people ofall classes," Jews, Persians, Túránís, &e., because ono class of people, 
if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause rebellions, as in the case 
of tho Uzbaks and Qizilbashes (Persians), who used to dethrone their kings. 
Henco Shah 'Abbás, son of Sultán Khudábandah i Qafuwí, imitated tho 
practico of Akbar, and favoured tho Gurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid 
likewise no regard to hereditary power, or gencalogy and fame, but favoured 
those whom he thought to excel in knowledge and manners.” 

The passages in the Ain which refer to Akbar's religious views are 
the following :—p. III; 11; 48; 49; 51; 57; 58, L 4 from below; 
Kin 26, p. 61; p. 90, notes 3 and 4, the Sanserit names being very 
likely those which were alluded to by Badáoni, cide above p. 180, 1. 18; 
p. 91, noto 3; p. 103, note 8; 104, 105, 106 ; p. 1081. 22, because the 
“making of likenesses” is as much forbidden by the Islám, as it was 
interdicted by the Mosaic law; Ain 72, p. 153; 159; Ain 77, p. 162; 
Xin 81, p. 216. In tho Second Book, Kins 18, 19, 22, 28, 2-4, 25 ; in the 
IId book, end of Ain 1 (Táríkh Táhi); Ains 2, 5, 9, 105 aud lastly, 
the greater part of the fifth book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s rcligious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when tho greater part of the Ain had 


* Vide the notes to Ain 30 of the Second Book. 
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been completed. Badadoni’s history ends with A. H. 1004, or A. D. 
1595; but his remarks on Akhar’s religion become more and more 
sparing towards the end, and ax subsequent historians, even Jahángir 
in his ‘ Memoirs,’ are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in all 
probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other pecu- 
liaritics of his monotheistic Pfrsi-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. The 
story related in that edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalmán, and 
‘repented’ on his death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative.’ l 

With Akbar’s death,” the Divine Faith died ont. Akbar, solely 
relying on his inlluence and examplo, had established no priesthood, 
and had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we 
except the influenco whieh his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses 
had remained passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 209, had 
died before Akbar; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Amul took 


2 T'he story of Akbar's * conversion is 
also repeated in Elphinstone's History, 
Second edition, p. 531. The Mullá whom 
Akbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is 
said to have called, is Qadr Jahan who, 
as remarked above on p. 200 was a mem- 
ber of the Divine Faith, This in itself is 
improbable. Besides, the Tuzuk í da- 
hángírí, as published by Sayyid Ahmad, 
says nothing about it. Nor does the 
Iqbalnamah, a poor production (though 
written in beautiful Trini Persian), or 
Khatt Khan, allude to the conversion, 
which, if it had taken plaee, would certainly 
have been mentioned. Khali Khan espe- 
cially would have mentioned it, because 
he says of Badáoní, that he said and wrote 
about the religious views of the Emperor 
things which he should not. have πιο 
(vide Khafi Khán, l.,p. 190). The silence 
of the author of the Dabistán is still 
more convincing, whilst the story of Mullá 
Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his 
companion against Akbar (p. 210), 
are proofs that Akbar did not * repent.’ 
To this we have to add that Jahangir, 
in his Memoirs, adopts a respectful phrase- 
ology when mentioning the sun, which 
he calls Hazrat Nuyyir i Azam; 
he also continued the sijdah, though 
offensive to pious Muhammadans, and 
Akbars Solar Era, thougn it involved 


a loss to the revenue, because for 
every 33 lunar years, the state only 
received taxes for 32 solar years; he 
allowed some Hindu customs at Court, 
as the Kák' hi (vide above p. 184), and 
passed an order, not to foree Hindus to 
Join the Islám (Zwzuk, p. 100). 

? Akbar died on the Shab i Chahdr- 
shambih, 1284 Sumidda-lukhra 1014 
A. H., which, according to note 3 of p. 171, 
is our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, 
as m Price, and all European Historians |, 
the 15th October, 1605, old style. Henee 
Akbar would have died in the night 
which followed the day on which he cele- 
brated his sixty-third birth-day, if we 
adopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 62, 
note 1. 

There 1s some confusion in the Histories 
regarding the exact day of Akbar’s death. 

The Pádisháknámak (Vol. 1, p. 66) says 
that Akbar died at the age of sixty-three 
(solar) years and one day, in the night of 
the Chahdrshambih (the night between 
Tuesday and Wednesday) of the 12th Ju- 
mádalukhra, corresponding to the 2d 
Abán of Akbar's Era. The Mir-át and 
Kháfí Khan (1, p. 235) give thesame ; the 
latter adds that Akbar died at midnight. 

The Pádisháhnámah (p. 69) and Kbafi 
Khan (p. 246) fix the ulis, or accession, 
of Jahangir for Thursday the 20th Jumá- 
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again to sophistry, and tried to create sensations under Jaháugir! As 
Jahangir did not trouble himself about any religion, Akbar’s spirit 
of toleration soon changed to indifference, and gradually died out, when 
a reaction in favour of bigotry set in under Aurangzeb. But people still 
talked of the Divine Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the 
Dabistán collected his notes on Akbar's religion.” 


AIN 78, 
THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 


Tho beginning of the musters is madg with this animal. Tho Aácak 
elephants with their furniture and ornaments are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, len on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the Malqah clephants are mustered according to their num- 
ber. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchi, during the 
muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the namo of each animal 
(there aro more than five thousand elephants, each having a different name. 
Ilis Majesty knows to which section most of tho elephants belong—ten 
elephants form a section of teu (dahái), and aro in charge of an experienced 
officer); as to how each elephant came into the possession of His Majesty ; 
the price; the quantity of food; the age of the animal; where it was born ; 
tho period of heat, and the durati8n of that state cach time; the date when 
an elephant was made ἐλάται ; its promotion in the halqahs ; tho timo when 


dalukhra, or the 10th Abán, ὁ. e., 8 days 
after Akbar's death. 
Muhammad Hádí, in his preface to the 


& 2 , . D . 
LJahángír], it was customary for courtiers 
qn meeting their Majesties, or on receiving 
a present, to prostrate themselves, placing 


Tuzuk: í Juhángírí, says that Akbar died 
on the Shab i Chahdrshambih, 184} 
Jumddalukhra ; and Sayyid Abmad's 
Edition of the 'Tuzuk refers the Jufits to 
Thursday the eighth dumádalukhra ; but 
the word pin is often confounded in 


MSS. with eX. 

Again the Mir-d/, and Sharif 1 Trání 
in his /gbálnámah, mention the Judis as 
having taken place on Thursday, the 
eleventh Jumádalukhra. | Lastly, the pre- 
faces of the Furhang i Jahángiri τοῖον 
the julús to the third Thursday [the 
twentieth day] of Jumádalawwal [a mis- 
take for alukhra|, corresponding to the 
voz i khur, or the eleventh, of Abán. 

* Vide Tuzuk, y. 22. 

? Only one of Akbar's innovations, the 
Sijdah, was formally abolished by Shah- 
jahán. “During the reigns of “Arshd- 


‘shydnt [Akbar], and Jannat Makání 


the forehead on the ground # * * "This 
gustom had also obtained in. antiquity, 
but had been abolished by the Islám.” * * 
When His Majesty | Sháhjahán | mounted 
the throne, he directed his imperial care 
to the re-introduction of the customs of 
the Ishim, the strict observance of which 
had died away, and turned his august 
zeal to re-building the edifice of the law 
of the prophet, which had all but decayed. 
lTenee on the very day of accession, His 
Majesty ordered that putting the forehead 
on the ground should be restricted. to 
(rod. Mahábat Khan, the Commander- 
in-Chief, objected at first, Ce. His Majesty 
would not even allow the Zemnénbos, or 
kissing the ground, and subsequently 
introduced a fourth Taslim [Akbar had 
fixed three, vide p. 158, 1. 5]." Pádiskáh- 
námuh 1, p. 110. 
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the tusks aro cut; how many times His Majesty has mounted it; how many 
times it was brought for riding out; the timo of the last muster; the 
condition of tho keepers; the name of the Amir in chargo. For all othor 
elephants eight things are to bo reported, viz., the chango of its name (?) ; 
the repetition of it; its price; how it came into the possession of llis 
Majesty; whether it is fit for riding, or for carrying burdens; its rank; 
whether it has plain furniture or not; which rank tho Faujdár has assigned 
to it. The rule is, that every Faujdár divides his elephants into four classes, 
separating those that aro best from those that are worst, whether they are 
to remain with him, or whether he has to give some to other Faujdárs. 

Each day five éahwilt (transferable) elephants are inspected by an experien- 
eed man, The following custom 1s observed : When new elephants arrivo for 
ihe government, they are handed over in fifties or hundreds to experionced 
officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants are called Zahril elephants. 
When llis Majesty inspects them, their rank is finally settled, and the 
clephants are transferred to tho proper sections. Every Sunday one elephant 
is brought before His Majesty, to be given away as a present to some 
deserving servant. Several A«/q«hs aro set apart for this purpose. The 
rank of tho Khécah elephants formerly depended on the number of times 
they had been inspected by His Majesty ; but now their precedence is fixed 
by the number of times lis Majesty has mounted them. In tho Aalqahs, 
the precedence of elephants is determinedeby the price. When all elephants 
havo been mustered, the khágah elephants are again examined, ten every 
day. ‘Then come the elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past 
themselves. After them come the halqahs. As they are arranged in 
sections according to the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their 
value either enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. 
For this reason, many Faujdárs aro anxious to complete their sets, and 
place themselves for this purpose in à row at tho timo ofthe musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the clephants of any Faujdár is found correct, some moro are put, 
in his charge ; for such officers are thought of first. Faujdárs, whoso 
elephants are found to be lean, aro preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, io such as bring less than their original number. Each Faujdár 
receives some, provided he musters all his elophants. Tho Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders whero to keep tho elephants. 

The elephants of the grandces also, though not belonging to the fixed 
ostablishment, are almost daily brought beforo His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to bo branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought boforo His Majesty, who fixes their rank und 
vulue. 
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AIN 79. 
THE MUSTER OF HORSES. 


They begin with the stables of forty; then come tho stables of the 
princes; then tho Atagah courier horses; then tho country-bred, and all 
other stables. When tho ten muhur horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Guts, Qisrdgs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, and 
the Bargir horses (ride p. 133, 1. 125; p. 135, 1. 10 from below, and Xin 54, 
p. 139). Tho place of the horses at the musters, is determined by their 
value, andin the case of horses of the same value, the precedenco is 
determined by the timo of servico. Before the musters, the horses aro 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When tho rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to the 
third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. If 
horses have their valuo raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least 
a complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are 
daily filed up during the musters; or if not filled up, they are put in 
charge of separato keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On 
Sundays, horses aro the first that are mustered. Double the usual number 
aro then inspeeted. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viz., 
ono from cach of tho sixty to the forty muhur stables, and one more from 
each of tho thirty to the ten muhur stables. They are given away 
as “presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of bázár- 
horses is fixed according tothe price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty toa hundred are daily mustered. Before the musters, 
experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced at the 
time of the parades. Horses above thirty muhurs, have their value fixed 
in the presence of His Majesty. Á. cash-keeper attached to the State- 
hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to wait long 
for paymont of their claims. When horses have been bought, they are 
marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the largo profits of the horse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three Rupees for overy "ag, Mujannas (ride 
p. 140, note 2), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia ; two aud a 
half Rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from Qandahar ; 
and two for Kabul horses, and Indian Arab breed. 
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AIN 80. 
THE MUSTERS OF CAMELS. 


The beginning is made with country-bred camels, of which {νο gatárs 
aro daily inspected. Those pangadis (officers in charge of five hundrod 
camels) come first who aro oldest. Tho Mead Dárogah has the permission 
to parade before Tis Majesty a qatár of excellent Bughdis and Jammázahs. 
Then come the Bughdis, and after them tho Jammázahs, tho G’hurds, tho 
Loks, and all other camels. "Tho commencement of the musters takes placo 
on Fridays, on which day double tho usual number marches past. The 


precedence of camels is determirfðd by their value. 


AIN 81. 
THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 

: 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day doublo tho usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the Diwáli—an old festival of this country, on which tho 
Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship—several cows aro adorned and brought before llis Majesty. 


People aro vory fond of this custom. 


ATN 82. 
THE MUSTERS OF MULES. 

The musters of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six gatars are inspected in order of their value. Mules aro mustered once 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took placo as abovo described. But now horses 
aro inspected on Sundays; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays; on Wednesdays, Mis Majesty transaets matters of 
Financo; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are sottled ; Fridays His Majesty 
spends in the Harem; on Saturdays, tho elephauts are mustered. 
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AIN 83. 
E THE PXGOSIIT REGULATION. 


llis Majesty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which protocts tho animal, guards tho stores, teaches 
equity, reveals tho excellent, and stimulates the lazy man. Experienced 
people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired into this secret, 
obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, whieh different quanta 
of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical wisdom and 
from his desire of teaching people, His Majesty classifies tho dishonest 
practices of men. This is done by the Págosht regulation. From timo to 
time an experienced man is sent to the stables of these dumb creatures. Ie 
At the time of the 


musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness are first examined into, and 


Inspects them, and measures their fatness and leanness. 


reports are made accordingly. llis Majesty then inspects the animals himself, 
and decreases or increases the degrees of their fatness or leanness as rc- 
ported, fixing at the same time the fine for leanness, If, for some reason, the 
allowanee of grain or grass of an animal had been lessened, proper account 


is taken of such a decrease. 
into thirteen classes. * * * ? 


* The object of this curious regulation 
was to determine the amount of the fines 
which Akbar could justly inflict on the 
oflicers in charge of the animals belonging 
to the Court, if the condition of the 
animals did not correspond to his expect- 
ations. The daily quanta of food sup- 
plied to the animals had been fixed by 
minute rules (Ains 43, 51, 62, 67, 70), 
and the several Dároghahs (store-keepers) 
entered into their vozndmchaks, or day- 
books, the quantum daily given to each 
animal. ‘These day-books were produced 
at the  musters, and special officers 
measured the fatness of each animal, and 
compared it with the food it had been 
receiving since the last muster, as shewn 
in the day-book. Akbar determined a 
maximum fatness (A), which correspond- 
ed to a maximum quantity of daily food 
(a). Similarly, he determined a fatness (13), 
resulting from a daily quantity offood (), 
thongh Abulfazl does not specify how 
this was done. The quantities A, B, &c. 
were then divided into several fractions 


SA 7A GA 
or degrees, E ue &c. Thus 


28 


The leanness of an elephant has boon divided 


in the ease of elephants, the maximum 
fatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees. 

Pa-gosht means a quarter of „flesh, 
and evidently expresses that the food 
a only produeed 7A, instead of 4A. 
The name was then transferred to the 
regulation. 

We do not. know how the mustering 
officers applied Akbar's rule, whether by 
measuring the circumference of an ani- 
mal, or hy weighing them. The rule 
may appear fanciful and unpractical ; 
but it shews how determined Akbar 
was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Daroghahs. Hence the carefulness which 
he shewed in assessing fines (Ains 48, 
57), in ordering frequent musters of 
animals dnd men, in reviving the re- 
gulations of branding animals as given 
by 'Aláuddín Khiljí and Sher Shah, in 
fixing the perquisites, in paying cash 
for all supplies, in, allowing veterinary 
surgeons certain powers, &e. 

2 The text (p. 163, 1. 19) enumerates 
several fractions, or degrees of leanness, 
but they give no sense. The confusion 
of the MSS. is due to the want of inter- 
punctuation. 
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For all othor animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz. the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of the 
thirteen for the elephant] And as it is the custom of the Faujdárs, to 
mark, at the time of the musters of the halqahs, one halqah which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the officers 
who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent. from the 
degree of the former, and count one half for the latter halqah. If the 
Faujdár works in concert with the Dároghah, and both sign the entries in the 
day-book, the Faujdár is responsible for one-fourth, and tho Dároghah for 
the remaining part of the food. Tho leanness of old elephants is fixed by 
the condition of the whole halgah. In the horse stables the grooms, water- 
carriers, and swoopors are fined one-fourth of the wages. In tho case of 
camels, the Dároghah is fined the amount of tho grain, and the driver for 
the sharo of the grass. In tho caso of oxen used for carriagos, the Dároghah 
is fined for tho part of the grass and tho grain ; but the drivor is not liable. 
In case of heavy carriages, half the fino is remitted. 


AIN 84. 
ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. REGULATIONS FOR BETTING. 


His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. 1ο wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, so 
that every thing may be done with propriety and order. But as all men 
do not possess a mind capablo of selecting that which is true, and as every 
ear is not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesty holds social meetings for 
amusement, to which ho invites a large number of people. Through tho 
careful arrangoments of His Majesty, the court has boon changed from a 
field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the egotism and 
conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. Even superticial, 
worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are induced by these 
gatherings to enquire after tho road of salvation.’ 

Deer-fights. 

The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a sourco of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid croature. One hundred and 
one deer are khdcah; each has a namo, and some peculiar qualities, A 
kooper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 


* To join Akbar’s Divine Faith. 
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first, thoso which fight with such as are born in captivity and with wild ones; 
secondly, such as fight best with tamo ones; and (dy, such as fiercely 
attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three differont ways. First, 
according to number, tho first fighting with the second, the third with the 
fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the first fights with the 
third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a deer runs away, it is 
placed last; and if it is known to have run away threo times, it ceases to be 
khágah. Betting on theso fights is allowed; the stake does not oxceed 5 
dams. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes. Five khdcah pair fight 
with oach other, and afterwards, two khágal pair from His Majesty’s 
hunting-grouud ; then five other £AdgaA pair. At the same timo two pair 
from the deer park of His Majesty’s hunting-ground fight, and afterwards 
five khégah deer engage with five deer of the eldest prince. Then fourteen 
khacah pair engage with cach other, and fight afterwards with the deer of the 
prince, till the fight with the deer of the princo is finished. Upon this, the deer 
of princes fight with each other, and then shdcahk deer. The betting on such 
fights must not exceed one muhur. Z/ard/y, with the deer of other peoplo. 
His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of thom as opponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. ‘The 
first winners reccivo each thirty deer, and all others get one less, so that 
tho last get each eleven. To every set a Jal, a water-huflalo, a cow, a 
quehqdr (lighting ram), a gout, and a cock, are given. Fights between cows 
and goats aro rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient times. Before the 
fighting commences, two khégah doer ave brought in trimmed up, and are set 
against two deer belonging to people of various sets. First, with a deer 
belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the fight takes place before 
llis Majesty. Ifa general assembly is announced, the fight may also 
tako placo, if the deer belongs to a commander of One Thousand. The 
betting on shdcah deer is eight muhurs, and on decr belonging to one of a 
set, five muhurs, if it be an Atkal; and four, if an Anin. As deer have not 
equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the rule among deer-keepers is, 
once to select each of their deer in turn and take it to the arena. Such 
deer aro called Anin. Another then estimates its strength, and brings a 
decr as opponent. The latter is called ἀκα. In caso of Mals, the betting 
is νο muhurs; for water buffaloes and cocks, four ; for cows and fighting 
rams, and goats, two. A commander of One Thousand is allowed to bet 
six muhurs on a shacgah door; and with one of his own rank,” 3? muhurs, 
if the bet is on an Atkal; and three on an Ánin; and so also in the same 


* Mal, according to Ain 6 of the Second 2 Or perhaps with his opponent in 
Book, is the name tor a Gujrat wrestler. the set (misl). 
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proportion on Mals, water-buffaloes, and cocks; but on cows, fighting rams, 
and goats, two. A commander of Nino Hundred may bet on a khdcah deer 
50 Rupees; and with one of his own rank, 301 R. on an Afkal, and 25 R. 
on an Anin; ona Mal 3k muhurs; on a water-buffalo and a cock 34 JL; 
and on all other animals, 1} M. A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed 
to bet 48 R. on a khdgah deer ; with one of his rank, 30 2. on an Atkal ; and 
24 4. on an Anin; on a Mal 34 JL; on a water-buffalo and cock, 2} M., 
and on other animals, as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is 
allowed to bet 44 2. on a Ahúcah door ; with one of his own rank on an Atkal 
274 R.; on an Anin 22 R. ; ona Mal 3 M; on other animals as Ὀοίοτο. A 
Commander of Six Hundred may bet 40 R. on a kháçah deer; with one of 
his own rank, 25 R. on an Athal; 20 R. on an Anin ; on other animals as 
before. A Commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 M. [36 [ο] on a 
khúcah deer; with ono of his own rank 2} M. on an Atkal, and 2 M. on a 
Anin; on other animals, as the preceding. A Commander of Four Hundred 
may bet 34 R. on a khacah deer; with one of his own rank 211 R. on an 
Atkal; 17 R. on an Anin; ona Mal 23 M. ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 
2 M.; on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 J£ A Commander of Three 
Hundred may bet 30 R. on a AAdeah deer ; with ono of his own rank, 183 R. 
on an Athal; 15 R. on an Anin; 21 M. on à Mal; on other animals as the 
preceding. A Commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 R. on a kháçah 
deer; with one of his own rank 15 Æ. on an Atkal, 12 R. on an sinin, and 
on other animals as before. A Commander of Ono Huudrod. may bet 2 A. 
on à khacah deer; with ono of his own rank 11 Jf. ou an Atkal; 1 M. on an 
Anin ; and on other animals as deforo. A Commander of Righty may bet 
16 i. on a khdcah deer; with one of his own rank 10 2. onan Atkal; 8 R. 
on an Árin; 17 ΙΔ. on a Mal; 14 AM. ou à water-buffalo and a cock; on 
other animals as before. A Commander of Forty may bet 12 R. on a AAqaA 
deer; with one of his own rank 7} 2. on an Atkal; 6 R. on a Anin; ou 
other animals as before. A Commander of Twenty may bet 10 K. on a 
ἀπάτα], deor; 64 R. with one of his, own rank on an Atkal; 5 R. on an Anin ; 
on other animals as before, A Commander of Ten may bet 8 2. on a khdgah 
deer, and 5 2. on an Atkal, with one of his own rank ; 4 K. on an Anin; on 
other animals as before. People who hold no mangabs, bot 4 R. on a khacah 
deer; with one of their own rank, 24 X. on an Atkal; 2 R. on an Anin; 
15 A. on a Mal ; on other animals as before. 

But if tho opponent hold a less rank, the amount of tho bet is detor- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an Anin. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the deor. 
A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mal fights, is given 
to the victorious wrestler. Tho presonts which His Majesty makes on such 
occasions, have no limits. 
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The rule is that every oneof such as keep animals brings on the fourteenth 
night of the moon one deer to tho fight. The Bitikchiof this department 
appoints half the number of deer as Anins, and the other half as Afkals. He 
then writes the names of tho Afkals on paper slips, folds them up, and takes 
them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The animal chosen has to fight 
with an Anim. As such nights aro clear, fights aro generally announced for 
that time. 

Besides, there aro two other classes of deer, kotal, and half kotal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often tho number of thdcah deer decrcasos, the 
deficiency is made up from tho ἐοία! deer ; and the deficiency in the number 
of kotals is made up from half kolals. Ono pair of kotals also is brought 
to the fight, so that they may be tried. Tunters supply continually wild 
deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. A fat superior 
door costs 2 M. ; a thin superior ono, 1 ΛΙ. to 15 R.; á fat middling one, 12 
R.; Do. lean, 8 R. ; a third class fat ono, 7 42. ; Do. thin, 5 &.; a fourth 
class fat one, 4 R. ; Do. lean, 9} to 2 R. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows: Ahdcah deer selected for. fighting 
before His Majesty, got 2 s. grain, 3 s. boiled flour, $ s. butter, and 1 d. for 
grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, Xotalr, and fight- 
ing deer of the sots, get 13 s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. The 
gruss is supplied by each amateur himself. All Lhdgah, homo-bred, kotal door, 
and those of llis Majesty's hunting-grouud, have each one keeper. he 
fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two; the single last one 
has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer which are given 
to people to have them fattened, get 14 s. gram, and 4 d. for grass. They 
have one keepor for every four; but one for every two, if they are fit to 
become khdcah. Some deer are also sent to other towns; they get 1} s. 
grain, and have each ono keeper. If deer are newly caught, they get no 
regular food for seven days, after which they get 3 s. of grain for a fort- 
night. "They then get 1 s., and when ono month is over, 14 s. 

In the doer park, Manqgabdárs, Ahadís, and other soldiers are on staff- 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d, 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. ‘There is also a stud 
for deor, in which new results arc obtained. A large female gets 13 a. grain, 
and 3d. for grass. A new born deer drinks the milk of the dam for two 
months, which is reckoned as equivalent to P5. of grain. Afterwards, 
evory second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, if gets the samo as its dam. For grass, 
1 d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young male ones also 
get weaned after two months, when they get ἃ s. of grain, which is increased 
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by that quantity every socond month, so that, after two years, thoy get 21 a, ' 
From the fifth to the oighth month, they got 4d. for grass, aftor which 
period they get 1 d. for grass. 

I have given a short description of animalfights as announced for 
general assemblies. His Majesty announces them also for day time; but 
ns" often a moro important act of worship is to be performed, ho announces 
them for the night. Or elso llis Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neithor for cold nor heat; ho spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the pooplo, and 


prefers labour to comfort. 


AYN 85. 
ON BUILDINGS. 


Regulations for house-building in general are necessary; they are 
required for the comfort of tho army, and are a sourco of splendour for 
the-government. People that are attached to the world will collect in towns, 
without which thero would be no progress. Hence llis Majesty plans 
splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the garment 
of stono and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, which protect 
tho timid, frighten tho rebellious, and please the obedient. Delightful 
villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They aflord excellent 
protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of the princesses 
of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is so necessary for 
worldly power. 

Everywhero also Sardis have been built, which are the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are being 
dug for the benefit of inen and the Improvement of the soil. Schools and 
places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of knowledge 
is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has enquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to bo managed, and requires such large sums. He 
has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a stock 
of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced. mon. 


AIN 80. 
THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, &c. 


Many people are desirous of building houses; but honesty and 
eonseiontiousness are raro, especially among traders. llis Majesty has 
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΄ earofully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed tho prices of 
urticlos in such a manner, that both parties aro satisfied. 

Red sandstone costs 3 d. per man. It is obtainablo in the hills of 
Fathpür Sikri, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from the rocks 
at anylength or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood; and their works vie with the picture book of 
Máni [the great painter of the Sassanides]. Pieces of red standstono 
(sang i gululah), broken from the rocks in any shape, aro sold by the p'hari, 
which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, ὃ gaz long, 
21 η. broad, and 1 g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mans, and has a value 
of 250 d., i. e., at the rate of 1 d. 114 J. per man. 

Bricks ave of three kinds: burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in. tho average three 
sers, and cost 80 d. per mille. The second class cost 24 d., and the third 
10 d. per thousand.’ 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. Sisaun, unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 Lldéhe gaz long, and 8 Tussijes 
broad aud high, costs 15 d. 67. Butif tho height bo only 5 or 6 T, 11 d: 
103 /. Other sizes according to the sumo proportion. 2. Nazhú, called in 
Hindi Jédh. A beam, 10 T. broad and high, costs per gaz 5 d. 193 j. ; and 
a half sizo beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs per gaz 5 d. 33). 
3. Dasang (Ὁ), called in Hindi Aarí; a beam 3 T. broad, and 4 gaz long, 
costs ó d. 174 7. 4. Ber,* 1 T. broad and high, 4 gez long, ó d. 173 7. ; so also 
Tit, or Mulbery. 5. Mughilán (Ball), £ the same cubic content as No. 4., 
5 d. 27. 6. Sirs, size as before, 10 d. 4 j. 7. Dayal, samo size, first quality 
8 d. 29} j. ; second quality, 8 d. 61 j. 8. Bukdyin, samo size, 5 d. 2 j. 

Gaj i Shirin, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Bahírah. 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 X. per three mans; but if any one 
sonds his own carriers, only 1 d. Sangin qali, per man ó d. 5 j. Cadafl 

5 d. Chúnah, or quick lime, 2 d. per man; it is mostly boiled out of kangur, 
a kind a solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d. ; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Türán, tinned; largo ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4d. Indian do., tinned, δὲ d.; plain ones, 4 d. 12/7. 

Gul Mekk (large nails with "e heads), 12 d. per ser. — Dinárinails, 
5 d. per ser. Gogah, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one hundred ; 
second quality, ó d. ; smallest, 4 d. 


2 This word is spelt Chidh in Ain little used except for kingposts and tiebeams, 
90, No. 59. asthe direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 
3 « The Ber wasin greatrequest in Ak- that of Salwood.” Balfour's Limber Trees 


bar’s time as a building timber, but is now of İndia. 
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Serows and nuts, chiofly usod for doors and boxes. Tinned, 19 d. 
per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Rings, tinned, 6 d. per ser; lain, 4 d. 

K'haprel, or tiles. They are ono hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of housos, as a protection against hvat and 
cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per mille; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qulbah, or spouts, to lead off water. Threo for 2 d. 

Bans, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 15 d. for 
twenty pieces; second quality, 12 d. for do.; third quality, 10 d. for do. 
"he price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus à peculiar kind 
is sold at 8 Ashrafis[Muhurs] per piece. They are used for making thrones. 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. Patal is mado of the reed which is 
used for galams (pens). Tt 18 used for covering ceilings. First quality, cleaned, 
1} d. per square gaz; second quality, 1 d. Sometimes they sell patat at 2 d. 
for pieces 2 gaz long, and 14 g. broad. Srrkiis mado of very fine galam rocds, 
looks well, and is very smooth; it is sold at the rate of 13 d. per pair, 14 g. 
long, and 16 girhs broad. The ceilings and walls of houses are adorned 
with it. 

A has is tho sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass, which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air cool 
and perfumed. Price, 14 Ji. per man. 

Kah í chappar (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which aro called 
in Hindí pülah, per ser from 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, used ior mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kth í DAVA, straw, &e., which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans. 

Minj, tho bark of galam reeds, uscd for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man. 

San is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well buckets, &., 9 d. per man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man. 

Sirish í Ihi, or reed gluv, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Luk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it, and use it-as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 
Qali. Price, 1 R. per man. . 

Símgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man. Tt is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house cool and looks well Gile 
surhh, or rod clay, called in ILindí geri, 40 d. per man. There is a quarry 
of it in the hills of Gwáliár. . 

Class is usod for windows; price, 1 R. for 11 s., or ono pane for 4 d. 


AYN 87. 
ON THE WAGES OF LABOURERS. 

Gilkars (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d.; second class, 6 d. ; 
third class, 5 d. 

Sangtardsh (stone-masons). The tracer gets 6 d. for each gaz; one 
who does plain work, 5 d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 7. 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d.; second do., 6 d.; third do., 4 d.; fourth 
do., 3 d. ; fifth do., 2 d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 1 d. 
17 J. for ono gaz; second class do., 1 d. 6 j. ; third class do., 21 7. 

Pinjarah sás (Lattico work and wicker work). First, when the pioces 
aro joined (fastened with strings), and tho interstices be dodecagonal, 24 d. 
for every square gaz; when tho interstices form twelve circles, 22 d. ; when 
hexagonal, 18 d. ; when ja farí [or rhombus-like, one diagonal being vertical 
tho other horizontal], 16 d. ; when shafranjt [or square fields, as on a chess 
board], 12 d. for every square gaz. 

Secondly, when the work is ghair wagli (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first, class work, 48 d. 
per square gaz ; for second class do., 40 d. | 

Arrahkash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square gaz 23 d., if 
sisaun wood ; if nashú wood, 2 d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There aro three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

Bildérs (bricklayers), first class, daily 3} d.; second class do., 3 d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. per 
gaz; for laying foundations, 23 d.; for all other walls, 2 d. For digging 
ditches, Í d. per gaz. 
fí The gaz of a labourer contains 32 fassúyes. 

Cháh-kan, or well diggers, first class work men, 2 d. per gaz; second 
class do., 11 d; third class do., 1} d. 

Ghautah khur, or well-divers. They clean wells. In the cold season, 
4 d. per diem ; in tho hot season, 3 d. By the job, 2 R. for cleaning a depth 
of one gaz. 

Khisht tarásh, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 

Surkhíkoð (pounders of old bricks), 1} d. for a heap of 8 mans. 

Glass-cutters, 100 d. per gas. 

Bamhoo-cutters, 2 d. per diem. 

Chapparband, or thatchors, 3 d. per diem; if done by tho job, 24 d. for 
100 gaz. 

Patalband (vide p. 224), 1 d. for 4 gaz. 

Lak'hérah. They varnish reeds, &e., with lac. Wages, 2 d. per diem. 
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Abkash, or water-carriers. First class, 3 d. per diem ; second class do., 
2d. Such wator-carriers as are used for furnishing houso-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklimo, get 2 d. per diem. 


ATN 88. 
ON ESTIMATES OF TIOUSE BUILDING. 


Stonebwildings. For 12 gaz, ono pha (ride above Aim 86) is required ; 
also 75 mans chünah; but if the walls bo covered with red stone, 30 mans 
chünah are required per gaz. 

Brickbuildings. For every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chiinah, and 2 m. 27 8. pounded brick (surhhi). 

Claybuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same; cach brick-mould 
contains 1 s. of earth and 1 s. of water. 

Astarkárí work. For every gas, 1 man chinah, 10 s. qali, 14 a. surkht, 
and 1 s. san (vide p. 224) avo required. 

Gundalahkárt work. For ovory gaz, 7 s. of galt, and 3 s. surkhi are 
required. 

Safilkári work. 10 s. of qalt are required per gas. 

Gajkárt work (white-washing). For walls and ceilings, 10 s. per gas; 
for pantries, 6 s.; chimneys, 10 s. 

Windows require 24 s. of lime, 21 s. of glass, 4 s. of sirish i kahit (putty). 

Plaster for walls, for 14 gaz 1 m. of straw, and 20 m. earth; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. for 15 gaz. 

Lac (varnish work) used for ehighs [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 
horizontally, and joined by strings, with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as sereens]. Tf red, 4 s. of lac, and 
ls. of vermilion; if yellow, 4 s. of lac, 1 s. of zarnikh (auripigment). If 
green, + s. of indigo is mixed with tho lac, and zarnikh 18 added ; if black, 4». 
of lac and, 8 s. of indigo. 


(^o SE PTD, 


AIN 89. 
RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS. 
One gaz = 24 (assitjes 
1 tasaú/ — 24 taswánsahs 
1 faswdnsah = 24 kháms : 
1 kham = 24 zarrahe. 
Whatever quantity of wood bo used, the chippings (?) are reckoned at 


* I am not sure whether this Ain has been correctly translated. 
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‘one-eighth (?). In Sísaun wood, per tasstj, 26} sera, 15 tdnks; Babul wood 
233 8. 5d.; Sirs wood, 21} s. 15 tánks; Nazhú wood, 20 s.; Ber wood, 
183 s.; Dayal wood, 17 s. 20 tanks. 


, AYN 90. 
THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 


Iis Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has for several reasons 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus adorned 
the market place of the world. One cubic gaz of dry wood of every kind has 
been weighed, and their differences have thus been established. Khanjak 
wood has beon found to be the heaviest, and Safidar the lightest wood. 
I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 


The weight of one cubic gaz of 
Μάη». Sers, Tánks. 


á Kk að νο ο ο wees 27 14 -- 
2. Ambli (Tamarindus Indica) ....... meted — οὐ ev. 31 8$ 25 
3. Zaitún (Gyrocarpus Asiaticus, ?) severe s | ol 94 — 
4. Balút (Oak),...... ο ο ο ó Sue éag T a — 

6. Wher (Acacia catechu).......... € bikar ) οἱ 16 — 
6. Whirni (JMémusops),.......... TN 
ο το ο ο πι πο 20 14 17 
Ane πο ον ο RE ος ο ο Sine any 20 9 20 
9.. Sain (Á ο séid as esrb ve ο . 19 32 10 
10. Baqqam (Caesalpind sappan), ssessssassssssesesesos 19 221 10 
il, har «p vs TE eb uta tian i d 19 11i 5 
12. Mahwá (Bassia latifolia)... ccc ecw ee cee φως κω. 18 928. 3 
13. Chandani, ioa core ee re eee | 18 904 10 


14. Phuláhí, 
15. Red Sandal in Hindi Rakt Chandan, (Pterocarpus 


Santalinus),. ..... —— το. TERTE re 18 4i 10 
I6z "Uam, aereo tuu oe a E ο Acido anes i 18 9 7 
17.. -Chamar Mat ess 17 16} — 
18. "Unnáb (Zizyphus sativus), ......... Ba 17 5 4 
19. Sisaun Patang (υἱάεΝο.40),.............. audis 17 1$ 7 
20. Sándan,........... uada Tire. Liga re e ew αυ 
21. Shamshád (Buæus Sempervirens,). ............ κε. 16. I8 “95 


2 So according to Watson's Index. But very light, and is used for boats. Abulfazl 
Voigt, in his Hortus Bengalensis says, | puts Zaitün among the heaviest woods. 
the wood of Zaitün, or Gyrocarpus, is 


27. Banaus. His Majesty calls this tree Skák Alu ; but in 
Kabul and Persian it is called Ali Bali (Cherry), 
28. Kailas (Cherry υ96)............... ο. ος 
29. Nínb (dzadirakhta Ιμάϊεα),............. Md EV NUS 
30. Dárhard (Berberis aristata), ........... — 
91. WMO, πρ EVE b b Eve —— nm 
32. Babul (Acacia Arabica), ................ X NOT : 
33. Ságann,....... — ο ———————— 
INE LI 
LAB C 
96.- Múla ——— P 
97. D’haman, ....... (TTE 
38 ban Bares: ccd. 2 t RS ór 
39. Sirs (Acacia odoratissima), ... ecce 
40. Sisaun (Dalbergia sissoo ; vide Νο. 19,) ........ duoc 
dls. MINQUG es eu «ihe μεν die hr fas EA aise ER YR ewe eee 
43: TONNA T CE 
Age. Dudd Hip PEE ο ————— E | 
41. νο νο weg PA ο ος ο ERA ede 
45. Kaim (Nauclea parviflora), ccc. δ 
46. Jáman (Jambosa), eee ehh | 
A A a OUR REN 
48. Bar (Ficus Indica), .............. D ; 
ο ο ο ο ο ο ο ο. | 
90, a E jus 
61. Chármaghz (Walnut treo), ............ REA ed | 
52. Champa (Michelia champaca), .................... 
563. Bor (Zizyphus jujuba), ..... ee rrr re ο : 
54. Amb (Mango, Mangifera Indica) ....... baton dosis 
55. Páparí(Ulmus) .......»......».... T | 
56. Diyár (Cedrus deodar), ................ VES ma racine | 
57. Bed (Willow), .......... —— ο 
58. Kunbhír (Gunbhir (2), Gmelina arborea), .......... 
59.. Chidh (Pinus longifolia), ....................... : | 
60. Pípal. Tho Brahmins worship this troe (Ficus religiosa). 


D'hau (Grislea tomentosa), . 
Amlah, Hind. Anwlah, (Jmbl'ca officinalis), 
Karil (Sterculia fetida), 
Sandal Wood, eik ii 
Sal (Shorea robusta), 


Mans. Sers. Τάνια." 


16 
16 13 
16 1 
15 17 

„15 43 
14 36} 
14 353 
14 321 
14 32} 
14 223 
14 10 
13 34 
13 28} 
13 25 
13 10 
12 38 
12 34] 
12 26 
12 171 
12 134 
12 121 
12 8 
'12 8l 
11 29 
11 91 
11 4 
11 2 
10 20 
10 19} 
10 10} 


22 


21 
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Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


Kat'hal (Jacktree, Artocarpus integrifolia),. ...... . .. | 10 
Gurdain, ....... ——— m —— 

Ruhoré (Terminalia belerica), ..... UTE ο 10 
Palas (Butea frondosa),. . . . . — ο i Geant ce idv uns 9 
δα Ded, sius ce tern πο ον ο νο 8 
Kk (Calotropis gigantea), .......... —— . 8 
Senbal (Cotton tree), . eee een — 8 
Bakayin (AMelea composita), ..... ceca 8 
Lhasorá ( Cordia Mixa)... | 8 
Padmák'h (Cerasus caprontand), .................. 

NR St aað 7 
Bald s coisa FU PES Lon QC AES opa dn ο 6 


{í In the above weights, the ser has been taken at 28 dams. 


END or tHe Frrsr Door. 
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BOOK SECOND. 
THE ARMY. 


€—Á— ——À 


ΛΙΝ 1. 
THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 


His Majesty guides the Imperial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attompts at insubordination. He has 
divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into several 
classes, and has thereby secured tho peace of the country. 

With somo tribes, His Majesty is content, if they submit; he does not 
exact much service from them, aud thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamindárs of the country furnish more than four millions, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions intgirauks, and to musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidgnce of one commander. 
They are called Ahadis, because they are fit for a harmonious unity. His 
Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints them as com- 
manders. 

A largo number are worthy but poor; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. — Türánís and 
Persians get 25 Rupees; and ITindüstánis, 20 2. If employed to collect the 
rovenue, they get 15 A. Such troopers are called Bardwarde. 

Some Commanders who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept tho Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called Dakhilis. 

In the contingent of a Commander (mangabdár) of Ten Thousand, other 
mangabdárs as high as Hazáris (Commanders of One Thousand) servo ; in the 
contingent of a Commander of Eight Thousand, Mangabdars up to Hashtgadis 
(Commanders of Eight Hundred) serve ; in tho contingent of a Commander 
of Seven Thousand, Mangabdárs up to Haftcadis (Commanders of Seven 
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Hundred) serve; in the contingent of a Commander of Five Thousand, 
other Mangabdárs as high Pangadís (commandors of Five IIundred) serve ; 
and in the contingent of a Pangadí, Mangabdars as high as Gadís (Commanders 
of One Hundred) serve. Mangabdárs of lower ranks do not serve in the 
contingents of high M angabdárs. 

Some Commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
Kumakis. | 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses aro 
marked with tho Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to othors. 
His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent tho soldiers from borrowing horses 
(for the time of musters), or exchanging them for worse onos, and to mako 
them take care of the Imperial horses; for he knows that avarice makes 
men so short-sighted, that they look upon a loss as a gain. In the beginning 
of tho presont reign, when His Majesty was still ‘behind tho veil,’ many 
of his servants wero given to dishonest practices, lived without check, and 
indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of married life. Low, avari- 
cious men sold their horses, and were content to serve as foot-soldiers, or 
brought instead of a superior horse, a fatoo that looked more like an ass. 
They were magniloquent in their dishonesty and greediness of pay, and even 
expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. Henco His Majesty had to introduce 
the Descriptive Roll System, and to make tho issue of pay dependent upon 
tho inspection of these rolls (vide below Ain 7). This stopped, in a short 
time, much lawlessness, and regenerated the whole military system. But at 
that time the regulations regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His 
Majesty had adopted tho advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon 
branding an animal as an act of cruelty ; honco avaricious mon (who cannot 
distinguish that which is good from that which is bad, having neither 
respect for thomselves nor their master, and who think to promote a cause 
by ruining it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious 
practices, which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then tho order of tho day. His Majesty, therefore, mado 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive Roll 
System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of discipline 
and becamo worthy men, whilst importunate, low men were taught honorablo- 
ness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious learned the luxury of 
magnanimity. The army resembled a newly irrigated garden. Even for tho 
Treasury tho new regulations proved beneficial. Such aro the reswts which 
wisdom and practical knowledge can produce! Branding a horse may 
indeed inflict pain; but when viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of 
much satisfaction to the thinking man. 
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ATN 2. 
ON THE ANIMALS OF THE ARMY. 


In tho 18th year of his reign, His Majesty introducod the branding 
system [vide p. 140, note 1]. The ranks of the men wore also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of tho animals belonging to the army 
was attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and excellont 
regulations were issued. ‘The maximum and minimum prices were enquired 
into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A proper check by 
accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject were laid down. The 
Bakhshis were also freed from the heavy responsibility of bringing new 
mon, and overy thing went on smoothly. 

i. orses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rato of 
thoir daily food has also been fixed. Theseo seven classes are Arabs, Persian 
horses, Mujannas, Turki horses, Yábús, Tázis, and Janglah horses. 

Tho first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. "They cost 720 dáms per mensem ; and get daily 6 5. of grain (the 
price of which, in the estimates for cach animal, is put down at 12 d. per 
man), 23 d. of οί, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for a jul, artak, 
ydlyosh, girth (His Majesty does not call it tang, but fardkhi), gaddi, 
nakhtahband, quizah (which tho vulgar pronounces qdizah), magasrán, curry : 
comb, hat? (a bag mado of horse hair for washing the horse), towel, 
pdiband, nails, &c., [vide p. 136], 70 d. per mensem, which outlay is called 
kharj í yarág í asp (outlay for tho harness of the horse). Besides, 60 d. for 
the saddle, and an apchí (?) every second month; 7 d. per mensem for shoes ; 
and 63 d. for a groom, who gets doublo this allowance, if he takes charge 
of two horses. Total, 479 d. But as His Majesty cares for the comfort of 
the army, and enquires into the satisfactory condition of tho soldiers, he 
increased, in tho very beginning, this allowance of 479 d. by 81 d.; and 
when the value of the Rupee was increased from 33 to 40 dams, llis Majesty 
_ granted a second additional allowanco of 80 d. This com [the Rupee] is 
always counted at 40 d. in salarios. Afterwards, a third additional allowance 
of 2 R. (80 d.) was ordered to bo givon for each class of horses, except 
Jungluhs, which horses are now-a-days entirely left ont in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia, or such as resemble Persian 
horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680 d. Of this, 458 d. are 
necessary expenses, being 21 d. loss than the former, wz. 10 d. for the yaráq, 
10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The fir st increase which was 
given, amounted to 67 d. ; the second, to 75 d. ; the third to 80 d. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mujannas horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 140, note 2], and are mostly Turki, or Persian. geldings. Monthly cost 
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560 d. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. The allowance for these horses is 
100 d. less than the preceding, viz., 30 εἴ. less for sugar; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, &c.; 15 d. less in ghi; 3 d. less for the groom; 2 d. less for 
shoeing. First increaso sanctioned by His Majesty, 72 d.; second, 50 d. ; 
third, 80 d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Túrán; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not como up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less than for 
Mujannas horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30d. less for grass; 10 d. less for 
the yarág ; 4 d. loss for the saddle, bridle, &c. ; 2 d. less for shoeing 9 d. less 
for g’hi. But the daily allowance of grain was increased by 2 sers. (which 
amounts to 18 d. per mensem), as the sugar had been left out. First increase 
52 d. ; second, 50 d. ; third 80 d. ! 

The fifth class (yáhú horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and sizo. Their períormaneeg also are mostly bad. They aro the 
offspring of Turki horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 d. Of 
this, 289 d. aro for necessaries. ‘The allowance is 59 d. less than tho 
preceding ; viz., 28 d. for ghi; 15 d. less for the groom; 10 d. less for the 
yarág ; and 6 d. less for tho saddle, bridle, &e. First increase, 41 d.; 
second increase, 40 d. ; third, 80 4. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called Zuzis ; middling ones, Janglahs ; inferior ones, Tátús. 

Good mares are reckoned as Zá:ís ; if not, they are counted as Janglahs. 

1. Züzis. Monthly eost, 820 d, of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for che Ydbi, viz., 18 d. less for grain, as they 
only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d. less for grass; 10 d. loss for ghi and sugar; 
8 d. less for yardg. First increase, 22 d. ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 

2. Janglahs. Monthly cost, 240 d., of which 1451 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 423 d. less than for Tdzís. The daily allowaneo of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers. Hence there are 15 d. less for grass; 9 d. less 
for grain; 6 d. less for g'hí and molassos; 43 d. less for tho yaráq ; 2 d. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 294 d. ; second 25 d. ; third, 40 d. 


Formerly, mules were reckoned as Tází horses; but now-a-days, as 
^ 


Janglahs. 
For Vátús the monthly expenditure is 160 d.; but this animal is now 


altogether thrown out. 


Note by the Translator. We may arrange Abnlfazl's items in a tabular form. V. From 
several remarks in Badáoní, wo may conclude that tho horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was strictly 
prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwáls responsible for it; vide Bad, IT, p. 390, 1. 5 
from below. Many recruits on joining the contingent of a Mancabdár, brought horses 
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with them, for which the Mangabdár received from the Treasury an allowance according 
to the following table. 


ae μωρο A νο AS eA | ee sr s ts er 


L 11. ΠΠ. | IV. V. VI. | VIL. VIII, 


--- ee ee SD 


| 
E 
Bo Ε: οὶ tá . i ; : 
ΠΕ ΕΕ i| a 
8 50 | ga So 2 9 m B 
4 |B} ΜΠ | ΠΗ | & ει ! á H 
R 
Gram, rer ; 54 4. | b4d. | 54d.| 72d. | 72d. | 514.| 45 d 
G'hi, ...... CER 75 d.| 75 d. | 60d. 3. 100} 4 4 
Sugar, ea oe | GO, | 004,] 30d |} $8 304. 10 d.| 4 d. 
Grass, 0000 eee | 90 d. | 904. | 90 d, | 60 d. | 60d. | 45 d. | 30 d.| Not 
MAPA hasar 70 d. | 60 d, | 40 d, | 30d. | 20 d. | 12d. | 71 .| specitied. 
Saddle, ἃς... 60d. | B0 d, ! 20d. | 16 d. | 10 d. | 10 4, | 10 d. 
Shoes, sesers cesna | CU) 64.| 4d.| 2d.| 2d.| 24, 


Groom, rs | 03 4. | 63 d. | 60 d. | 60 d. | 45 d. | 45 d. | 45 d. 


Original Allowanceo,......... 1479 d. |458 d. (358 d. 298 d. (239 d. 1188 d. (1453 d. 


i 


I I 
————G. | ——s— | rn | ÁÀ— μου 
| | 
1st Increase,...... see. | BL 4.1 ΟΥ̓ d. | 72d. 824 | áta. , 92 4 | 2914 | 
2nd Ditto, ccc... | 80 d. | 75 d. | 30 d. , 80d. | 40d. i 30d. | 25 di Not 
3rd Ditto, ...scccccccossceereee | 80 d. | 80 d. 4 80 d. | 80 d. | 80d. | 80 d. | 40 d.| specified, 


— A— nn 


| 


Total monthly cost in dis, 720 d. (680 d. [560 d, n d. x d. |320 d. (240 "| 160 d. 
| 


ED Mp ————————— | ——— 


ERRR— ——9 -------α- -- 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abulfazl ceases from Class 1V.; 
but as he goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets. G'hí and 
molasses were generally given together ; wide p. 135. 

2. Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes: Masti, Shergir, Sddah, Manjholah, Karka, P'handurkiya, and 
Mokal, olephants; but there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty's 
elephant stables [ride p. 124, 1. 17}. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1320 dams [33 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 23 mans. Νο. elephant has more than threo 

«servants, a Mahdwat, a Bhoi, and a Meth, of whom the first gets 120 d., and 
the two last 90 d. An increase of 120 d. was given. From tho beginning 
elephants were branded ; but now certain differences are made. 

Shergír Elophauts. Monthly eost, 1100 d., which is 220 d. loss than 
the former. Grain, 2 m. per diem, which makes 180 d. less per mensem ; also 
15 d. less for the Maháwat and the Bhoi. His Majesty increasod the 
allowance by 110 d. 

Sádah Elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding. Grain 14 m. per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month, Besides 
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30 d. less for tho Meth, and 15 d. less for the Maháwat and the Bhoi. An 
increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 9 

Manjholah Elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain 1m. The decrease 
is tho same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowanco of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. " 

harha Elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. Grain, 30 s. Honce there is a 
decrease of 30 d. on this account, and of 15 d. for the Maháwat. No Bhoi 
is allowed. Tho additional grant is 60 d. 

P'handurkiya Elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, 15 a. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only ove sorvant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctionod. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, ddms are taken, not rupees, so 
that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

3. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s.; grass, 1 d. ; furniture, 
20 d.; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned; and when 
tho value of tho Rupco was fixed at 40 dáms, 20 d. more were allowed. 

4. Οτο. Monthly allowanco, 1204. Grain, 4s.; grass 1 d. ; furniture, 
6d. Additional grant, 38 d. At tho time when the value of the rupee was 
raised, 10 d. moro were given. 

6. Oxen for the waggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., viz., 480 d. for four oxen ; 120 d. for greaso, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 

Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mangabdárs, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxon to be branded. 


AIN 3. 
THE MANGABDARS. 

Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and tho people of tho 
present age do not differ in opinion from thoso of ancient times. They all m 
agree that if that which is numorous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, tho dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles of 
lawlessness will not cease to riso. Itis so with the elements: as long as the 
uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of exhibiting tho 
wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form unions among 


* The Arabians say mangib ; in Persia dár, an officer ; but the word is generally 
and India, the word is pronounced mançab. restricted to high officials. 
It means a post, an ofliee, hence mangab- 
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themselves, and avoid wilful violence; hence they live comfortably, and 
watch over tiir advantages and disadvantages. But men, from the 
Wickodness of their passions, stand much moro in necd of a just leader, 
round whom they may rally; in fact their social existence depends upon their 
being ruled by a monarch; for thogxtraordinary wickedness of men, and 
their inclination to that which is evil, teach their passions and lusts new 
ways of perversity, and even cause them to look upon committing bloodshed 
and doing harm as a religious command." To disperse this cloud of ignorance, 
God chooses one, whom he guides with perfect help and daily increasing 
favor. That man will quell the strifo among men by his experience, 
intrepidity, and magnanimity, and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strongth of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 
undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some excellent 
For this 
causo did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mancabdárs, from tho 


men to help him, appointing at the samo time servants for them. 


Dahbashi (Commander often) to the Dah JIazárt (Commander of Ten Thousand), 
limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand, to his august sons. 

The doop-sighted saw a sign, and enquirers got a hint from above, 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ;? they read in 
it glad tidings for tho present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mangabs is sixty-six, the samo as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 


a é“ When the collector of the Diwan 
asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, 
they should pay it with all humility and 
submission. And if the Collector wishes 
to spit into their mouths, they should 
open their mouths without the shghtest 
fear of contannuation (¢agazzuz), so that 
the Collector may do so. In this state 
[with their mouths open], they should 
stand before the Collector. The object 
of such humiliations and spitting into 
their mouths is to prove the obedience of 
Infidel subjects under protection, and to 
promote the glory of the Islám, the true 
religion, and to show contempt to false re- 
ligions, God himself orders us to despise 
them; for He says (Sur. 9, 29), ‘Out of 
hand,whilst they are reduced low.’ To treat 
the Hindus contemptuously is a religious 
duty, because they are the greatest enemies 
of Mustafa (Muhammad), because Mustafa, 
regarding the killing, and plundering of 
Hindus, and making slaves of them, has 
ordered, ‘They must either accept the 
Islám, or be killed or be made slaves, and 
their property must be plundered ; and 


with the exception ot the Imam i A'zam 
(Abú Hanifah), to whose sect we all 
belong, there is no other authority for 
taking the Jazydah from Hindus; but all 
other lawyers say, * Either death or the 
Islám. κ í Firúz Shahi, p. 290. 
Akbar often reproached the Muhammadans 
for converting with the sword. This, he 
said, was inhuman. And yet, he allow- 
ed the suttee, 

2 Jaldlah. This curious word is, ac- 
cording to Bahar i “Aja, an abbrevia- 
tion of the phrase Jalla jaldlahu, * May 
His glory shine forth.” 1t is then used in 
the sense of God ; thus the dual jalála- 
tain, saying Allah! Allah ! ; and 
khatm i jalálah saying the word Allah 
125,000 times. Similarly here; the 66 
maneabs correspond to the value of the 
letters of Jutdlah, i. ὁ, MM — 1 +4 30 4 
30 + 5 = 66. Abulfazl makes much of 
the coincidence ; for Akbars name was 
Jalál uddin, and Akbar was a divinity. 
Perhaps 1 should not say coincidence, 
because of the sixty-six mancabs only 
one half existed. 
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In selecting his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
tho spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a poculiar lig on tho jewel 
of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first glance,’ and 
confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the mangab of a 
servant, but decreases his contingent.g Ile also fixes the number of the 
beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the Mangabdárs vary according 
to the condition of their contingents. An officer whose contingent comes up 
to his mangab, is put into the first class of his rank ; if his contingent is one 
half and upwards of the fixed number, he is put into the second class; the 
third class contains those contingents which are still less, as is shewn in the 
table below. 

Yüzbashis (Commanders of Ono Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Rupees. Tho eleventh class contains such as have no 
troops of their own in aecordanee with the statement made above, that 
Dákhilí troops are now-a-days preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees, 
Tho nine intermediate classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 
700 Rupees by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Dúbistis, the fixed number of Turki 
and Janglah horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned, generally Mujannas, rarely 
Yábús; and Dakbashis aro excused the Zurki horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 


Nore py tik TRANSLATOR ON THE Maxcars. 


The sixty-six Mancabs, detailed by Abulfazl in the following table 
appear to be tho result of a minute classification rather than a repre- 
sentation of the Mancabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. 
The table may represent Akbar's plan ; but the list of grandees, as given 
by Abulfazl himsott in the 30th Ain of this Book, only mentions thirty- 
three—the three commands of the three Princes from 10000 to 
7000; and thirty commands of the Mancabdars, namely commands 
of 5000, 4500, 4000, 3500, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, 1250, 1000, 900 ?, 
800, 700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 
50, 40, 30, 20,10. Ofthe last thirty commands, two are somewhat 
doubtful (the commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the 
Ain, though the List of Grandees of Shah Jahán's time (PddisMhndmah, 
II. p. 717) mentions a command of 900. It docs not specify a command 
of 300, because no Mancabs under 500 are enumerated in that list. 


* Abulfazl often praises Akbar as a | Akbar learnt the art from the Jogis. 
, . Ld 
good  physiognomist. Badáoní says, 
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Abulfazl specifies below the names of all of Akbar’s Commanders 
up tothe Mdhcabdárs of 500; he then gives the names of the Com- 
manders of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the 
Commands below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were 


alive, vizs., e 
of Commanders of 150 ............ 53 
10 μόνον 1 
100 (Yuzbashis) 250 
Ba οὐ, 9] 
OU ο ο UU 201 
DU. e puse ee ache B 
A ο. 260 
rn 3 
JU wake sae tems 250 
EE MUTO 224 


in all, 1388 Commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher 
Mancabdars from 5000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abulfazl made his list. 

As Abulfazl’s List (Ain 80), according to the testimony of Nizam 
i Harawi is a complete list,” it is certain that of the 66 Mancabs of the 
following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Sháh- 
jahán's grandees in the Pádishúhnámah, which likewise gives 18 com- 
mands to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Pádisháhnámah are :—Four com- 
mands of the princes (Dárá Shikoh, 20,000; Shah Shujá, 15,000; 
Aurangzeb, 15,000; Murad Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 9000, 
7000, 6000, 5000, 4000, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, 1000, 900, 800, 700, 
600, 500. 

From the fact that Abulfazl only gives names up to commanders 
of 200, and the Padishdhnamah up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mangabs under 200, and at Shahjahan’s time, Mancabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Amir. To judge 
from Nisám's Tabagát and the Maasir i Rahimi, Mancabdárs from tho 
Hazári (Commander of 1000) were, at Akbar's time, styled wmara-i- 


2 Nizam says in the introduction to asimi í har yak rá afízilpandh Shaikh 
his List of the principal grandecs of Abulfazl dar kiláb í Akbarndmah mar- 
Akbars Court, that it was unnecessary —— qmi galam i baddi'raqam gardanidah. 


for him to specify all, because tafpil i 
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kíbár, or umard-i-’isan, great Amírs; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mangabdars front the Jazárts 
upwards. Nizám does restric his phrases ba martabah í imárat rasid, or 
dar gargah (or silk, or sumrah) i umará muntazim gasht, to commanders 
from Hazárís. 5 

The titlo Amir ul Umard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal 
Amir), which from its meaning would scem to be applicable to one at 
the time, seems to havo been held by several simultancously. Nizám 
gives this titlo to Adham Khan, Khizr Khwájah Khán, Mir Muhammad 
Khán Atkah, Muzaffar Khán, Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan, and to 
tho three commanders-in-chicf, Bairám Khán, Mun’im Khan, and 
Mírzá ’Abdurrahim, the three latter being styled Khán Khánán, or 
Khan Khánán ο Sipahsálár. 

In tho Pádisháhnamáh, however, the title of Amirul Umar 18 
restricted to the first living grandee (Alí Mardán Khan). l 

It is noticeable that Nizám ouly mentions commanders of 5000, 
4000, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, and 1000—for lower Mançabs he does 
not specify names. Abulfazl gives three intermediate Mançabs of 
4500, 3500, and 1250 ; but as he only gives five names for theso three 
ranks, we may conclude that these Mançabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4500, 3500, and 1250, wo have, according to Ain 80, 
twelve steps from 5000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a connnander 
of 500 (Rs. 2500) is the fwe/ffà part of the salary of a commander of 
5000 (Rs. 30,000). The Pádisháhndudh gives fourteen steps between the 
commanders of 7000 and 500, and fixes the salary of a Commander 
of 7000 at one kror of dais per annum, or 250000 Rs., stating at the 
same time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian 
Dictionary, entitled Ghids ullughát, states that the salary of a commander 
of 5000 is 1. Æror, or 250,000 Rs., and that the salary of a Penqadt, or 
commander of 500, is 20,000 Rs. per annum, the 124th part of the former. 

It would thus appear that tho salaries of the Mancabdars, as given 
by Abulfazl in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Padishihndmah and the Ghids, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. ‘ A 

The salarics appear to be unusually high; but they would be 


€ mee: 


í Li 
! For Khán í Khdndn, the Khan of Jzdfat is left out. 
the Kháns. In such titles the Persian 
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considerably reduced, if each Mangabdár had to keep up the establish- 
ment of horses, elephants, camels, carts, &e., which Abulfazl specifies 
for each rank. Taking the preceding Ain and the table in the note as 
a guide, the establishment of horses, €c., mentioned iu the following 
table, would amount 
for a Commander of 5000 (monthly salary 30,000 R.) to 10637 R. 

1000 ( ditto 8200 NR.) to 90151 R. 

100 ( ditto 700 R.) to 313 R. 

The three classes which Abulfazl mentions for each Mancab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 238, 1. 

A commander of 5000 was not MTS at the head of a 
contingent of 5000 men. Tn fact, the numbers rarely even approach 
the number expressed by tho title of a Mancabdár. Thus Nizám says 
of Todar Mall and Qutbuddin Muhammad Khán, as if it was something 
worth mentioning, that the former had 4000 cavalry, and the latter 
5000 naukars, or servants, í. e, soldiers, though Todar Mall was a 
commander of 4000 (Nizám says 5000), and Qutbuddin a commander 
of 5000. Of 'Ablul Majid Xcaf Khan, a commander of 3000 (cide 

Ain 30, No. 49), Nizám says, ‘he reached a point when he had 20,000. 
In the Pádisháhnámah, where more details are given regarding the 
number of men under each commander, we find that of the 115 Commanders 
of 500 under Sháhjahán only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last 
had only 50 troopers. This also explains the use of the word wts σά! 
alter the titles of Mancabdárs ; as panj házári í zat síhhazár suwúrn, a 
Commander of 5000, personally (sf, or by rank), and in actual command 
of 3000 cavalry.” Sometimes we mect with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shaistah Khan paujhezári, panj 
hazár snwár i duaspah sihaspah, “Shiistah Khan, a Commander of 5000, 
contingent 5000 cavalry, with fico horses, with three horses.” A trooper 
is called duaspah, if he has two horses, and sihaspah, if three, m order to 
change horses during e/ghdrs or forced marches. But keeping duashpah 
sihaspah troopers was a distinction, asin the Padishahndmah only the 
senior Mancabdars of some ranks are so designated, ciz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhazárís; 1 Chahárhazárí; Ὁ Sihhazdri; 2 Duhazárí; 2 Hazár ο 
pancadi ; 1 Tazari; and 1 Maftgadi. 

Tho higher Mancahdárs were mostly governors of Cübahs. The 
governors were at first called sipaAsálárs ; towards the end of Akbar's 
reign we find them called Jákins, and afterwards, Gíhib Gabah or 

öl 
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Gúbahdárs, and still later merely Gúbaks. The other Mangabdárs held 
Jágirs, which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mancabdárs are also called ta’ tndtiydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called fábindt (followers) ;' hence fábinbdshi, the 
Mangabdár himself, or his Bakhsht (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mancabdárs, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at statod times, and paid from the general, 
or the local treasuries ; vide Ains 6, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the timo whon Shahbáz Khan (vide pp. 140, 188) 
was appointed Mir Bakhshi. Tho following passage from Badáoni (II, 
p. 190) is interesting : 


“The whole country, with the excoption of the A7 dlicah lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as jágír; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, aud amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or tako an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with somo of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to tho scono of the war; but really usoful 
Shahbáz Khán,? the Mir Bakhshi, introduced 
tho "custom and rule of the dágh ο mahalli, which had boen the rule of 
A'láuddín Khilji,* and afterwards tho law under Sher Shah. It was settled 
that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty (bisti), and be 
ready with his followers to mount guard and... .,* as had been ordered ; and 
when, according to the rule, hc had brought the horses of his twenty troopers 


soldiers there were fone. 


to be branded, he was then to be mado a Gadi, or Commander of 100 or more. 
They were likewise to keop elephants, horses, and camels, in proportion 
to their Mangabs, according to the same rulo. When they had brought to 
the mustors thoir new contingent complete, they wore to bo promoted 
aceording to their merits and circumstances to the post of Zlazért, Duhazdrt, 
and even Panjhazari, which is the highest Mangab ; but if they did not do 
well at the musters, they woro to be put down. But notwithstanding this 
new regulation, tho condition of tho soldiers got worse, bocause the Amirs 


did what they liked ; for they put most of their own servants and mounted 


? ybsluss, pl. of gp, (rom (u$ la'in, 
the Indian pronunciation of (3343 ta'yin, 
to appoint. tábín, Wy, {ο follow ; then 
as an adj., one who follows. "This cor- 
rects the erroneous meanings of tábín on 
p. 62 of the Journal A. S. of Bengal for 
1868. 

2 The passage in the printed edition 
is frightfully unintelligible. For 4th read 
Kambú ; for baú dahanidah, we have per- 


haps to read ydd dahdnidah, having 
brought to the memory of (Akbar) ; for 
tábtán, read tábínán ; tor pandh Khuda, 
read pandh ba Khudd; for & ham, read 
án hamah. 

8 The Tarikh i Firdz Sháhí says but 
little regarding it. The words ddyh o 
mahalli occur very often together. . 

* Ojár o maljár(f) For vár, a 
Turkish word, vide Vullers. 
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attendants into soldiers’ clothes (libds í sipahi), brought them to tho musters, 
and performed evorything according to their duties. But when they got 
their jágírs, they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new 
emergency arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent thom again away, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of tho Mangabdár remained in statu quo, 
* dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he was 
no longer fitfor anything. But from all sides there camo a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners (naddáf), carpenters, and green- 
grocers, Hindu and Musalmán, and brought borrowed horsos, got them 
branded, and were appointed to a Mangab, or were made Aroris (ride p. 13, 
1. 5 from below), or Ahadís, or Dákhilís to some one (ride p. 231) ; and when 
a fow days afterwards no traco was to be found of the imaginary horse and 
the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties on foot. Many 
times it happoned at tho musters, before the emperor himself in the Diwan- 
khánah i khág, that they were weighed in their clothes, with their hands and 
foot tied, when they wore found to weigh from 23 to 3 man, moro or less (?) 
and after inquiry, it was found that all were hired, and that their very 
clothes and saddles were borrowed articles. llis Majesty then used to 
say, * With my eyes thus open, I must give these men pay, that they 
may have something to live on." After some time had passed away, His 
Majesty divided the Ahadís into duaspah, yakaspah (having one horse), aud 
atmaspah (having half a share in a horse), in which latter case two troopers 
kept one horse together, and shared the stipulated salary, which amounted 
to six rupees.’ | 
Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These wore things of daily occurrence,........ 3° but notwithstanding 
all this, His Majesty’s good luck overeame all enemies, so that large 
numbers gf soldiers were not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconveniont reluctance of their servants.” 


Hence the ropeated musters which Akbar held, both of men, and 
of animals, carts, &c.; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the Ain; and the heavy fines imposed on neglectful servants (p. 217, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details (kasrat), 
in order to understand the whole (vahdaf)—an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times—is the secret of his success." 

We have not sufficient data to form an exact’ estimate of the 
strength of Akbar’s army. We may, however, quote a statement in 


! So according to one MS. The passage — Here follows a sentence which Í do not 


is not quite clear. know how to translate. 
3 Vide p. 11, note. 
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the Padishahi danh regarding the strength of Sháhjahán's army ; vide 
Pádisháhn. Il, p. 715. 


“The paid army of the prosent reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to tho Faujdárs, 
Kroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganahs. These 
200,000 cavalry are made up as follows— 

8000 Mangahdars. 
7000 mounted Ahadis and mounted Barqanddzes. 
185,000 Cavalry, consisting of the contingents (fábinán) of the 
Princes, the Chief grandees, and tho other Mangabdárs. 

“ Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-hearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the emperor, 
and the remaining 30,000* are in the Qübahs and the forts.” 

The ‘Rule of branding the fourth part? is described among the 
events of the year 1056, as follows (LT, p. 506) :— 

“The following law was made during the present reign (Sháhjahán). 
If a Mangabdár holds a jágír in the same gúbah, in which he holds his 
maucab, he has to muster one-third. of the force. indicated by his rank.” 
Accordingly a Sth Hazari í τά} sihhazár swrdr (a Commander of 5000, personal 
rank; eoutingent, 3000 cavalry) has te muster (bring to the brand) 1000 
valry. But if he holds in appointment in another qübah, he has only to 
muster α fourth part. Accordingly, a Chaharhazdre chahdrhazdr sucar (a 
Commander of 2000; contingent, 4000) has only to muster 1000 cavalry. 

At the time when the Imperial army was ordered to take Balkh and 
Samarqand [1055], His Majesty, on account of tho distance of those 
countries, gave tho order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mangabdár should only muster one-fifth. Accordingly a Payhgeart panj- 
hazdr surár (a commander of 5000; contingent, 5000) mustered only 1000, 
rig, 900 Sthaspah troopers, 600 Duaspah troopers, 100 yakaspah troopers 
[7. e., 1000 men with 2200 horses], provided the income (Adgil) of his jágír 
was fixed at 12 months; or 250 Schaspah troopers, 500 duaspah troopers, 
and 250 yakaspah troopers | é. e., 1000 men with 2000 horses], provided the 
income of his jagir was fixed at 11 months; or 800 duaspah troopers, and. 
200 yakaspah troopers | í. ο, 1000 men and 1800 horses], if the income of 
his jágír was fixed at 10 months; or 600 diaspah troopers and 400 qahaspah, 
if at 9 months; or 450 duaspah and 550 yakaspah troopors, if at 8 months ; 


* The edition of the Pddishdhndmah | ers (troopers) fo the brand (dágh) ac- 
has wrongly 3000. cording to the third part. 
? Literally, he has to bring his follow- 
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or 250 duaspah and 750 yakaspah troopers, if at 7 months; or 100 duaspah 
and 900 yakaspah troopers, if at 6 months; or 1000 yakaspah, if at 5 months. 

But if the troopers to a mangab had all been fixed as sihaspah duaspah 
[in other words, if tho Commander was not a Panj hazdri, panj hazár suwár, 
but a Panj hazári panj hazár scór tduaspuh siaspah| ho musters, as his 
proportion of duaspah and sihaspah troopers, double the number which he 
would have to muster, if his mancab had been as in the preceding. 
Accordingly, a Pan) hazárt panj hazár tamám duaspah sthaspah (a Commander 
of 5000 ; contingent, only duaspah and siAaspah), would muster 600 troopers 
with three horses, 1200 troopers with two horses, and 200 troopers with 
one horse each [/. e, 2000 men with 4400 horses], provided the income 


^ 


of his jágír be fixed at 12 months, and so on.” 


From this important passage, ibis clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mancabdár, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Sháhjahán. 
Thus if a Commander of 1000 troopers had the title of Hauzdri haze 
surár, the strength of his contingent was 1990 = 250 men with 650 
horses, riz. 75 sihaspah, 150 duaspah, and 25 yakaspah ; and if his title 
was Mazári haute suede i duaspah siaspah, the strength of his contingent 
was 500 men with 1300 horses, riz. 190 sthaspah, 300 duaspah, and 50 
yakaspah, if the income of his jagir was drawn by him for every month 
of the year. The above passage also indicates that the proportions of 
sihaspah, and duaspah, and yakaspal troopers was for all mancabs as 
300 : 600: 100, or as 3: 6: 1. 

As the author of tho Paudisháhnamaáh does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mancabdárs drew the Income, 
we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents 
mentioned after the name of cach grandee depended on the value of their 
Jágirs. 

From an incidental remark (Padishahnanah, Y. p. 113), we see 
that the pay of a Commander of sthashpah duaspah troopers was double 
the pay allowed to a Commander of yakaspahs. This agrees with the 
fact that the former had double the number of men and horses of the 
latter. 

The strength also of Aurangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, cide Elphinstone's Listory, 
Second Edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
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strength of Akbar's standing army. At the end of Ain 30, Abulfazl 
states that there were alive at the time ho wrote the Ain 
250 Commanders of 100 (Yuzbashis) 


204 60 
260 40 
250 20 
224 10 


As theso numbers aro very uniform, the regular army could 
not have been larger than 250 X 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, 
musketeers, and artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 
horses (ride p. 199, 1. 6 from below), which were under the immediate 
charge of Mirza Abdurrahim Khan Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in- 
Chief. Hence there may have been about 12,000 standing cavalry, 
The rest were matchlock-bearers and artillery. In Ain 6, Abulfazl states 
that there were 12,000 matchlock-bearers. The number of Ahadis, of 
which Sháhjahán had 7000, cannot have been very large. Many of 
them were on staffemploy in the various offices, store-houses, Imperial 
"workshops ; others were employed as adjutants and carriers of important 
orders. They were, at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common 
soldiers, as they had to buy their own horse on joining. Badáoní 
mentions an Ahadí of the name of Khwájah Ibrahim Lfusain as one of 
his friends (II, p. 394). The number of Mangabdars, which under 
Sháhjahán amounted to 8000, was also much less. Of the 415 Man- 
cabdárs, whose names are given in Ain 30, about 150 wore dead, 
when Abulfazl wrote it, so that there would be about 250 higher 
Mancabdars, to which we have to add 1388 lower Mangabdárs, from 
the Commanders of 150 downwards; hence altogether about 1600 
Mancabdars. 

But Akbar’s Mangabdars, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mancabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zát) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, Mangabdárs had even to 
furnish men with four horses (chahdraspah). A Dahbáshi, or Commander 


1 The list of grandees in Ain 30 is 
quoted in Nizám's Tabagát which do not 
go beyond A. H. 1002, as the author died 
in October 1594 ; but it may be still older, 
as Nizám assigns to several Mangabdárs 
a higher rank than the one mentioned 
by Abulfazl. In fact, the list refers to 
a time prior to the year 993, when the 


three princes (Bad. TI, p. 349) Wwero ap- 
ointed Commanders of 12000, 9000, and 
000 respectively, whilst in Abulfazl's 
List, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is still put 
down as a Commander of 10000, Murád 
as Commander of 8000, und Dányál as 
of 7000. 
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of Ten, had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses; but in later times 
(ride Ain 5) the Chahdraspahs were discontinued, and a Dahbashi fur- 
nished 10 men with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish 
horses in proportion, one of Akbar's IIazáris would have had to bring 
1800 horses, whilst a llazári at the time of Shahjahán only furnished 
650. 

Of Non-Commissioned officers a Mirdahah is mentioned ; vide note 
1, p. 116. Tho pay of a Mirdahah of matchlock-bearers varied from 
73 to 63 R. per mensem, Common matchlock-bearers received from 61 to 
2? R. As they were standing (household) troops, Abulfazl has put them 
into tho first Book of this work (ins 36 to 40) ; and generally, the reader 
will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to the army, 
treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mancabdárs. 

Βαι]άοπί, in the above extract, p. 243, speaks of a /ibds í sipahi, or 
soldier’s uniform (armour f). 

The distinctions conferred by the emperor on the Mancabdárs con- 
sisted in certain flags (ride p. 50, l. 6, from below), and the gharyad 
or gong (vide in tho beginning of the Fourth Book, Lin i Gharydl). 


Com- 
MANDERS ο 

e OF E: 

2 als duda 
Β ἘΞ 512/38 
5 2 r 

1 10000 |óslóg136 |136 [136 
2 8,000 9 1104 108 108 [108 
αἱ 7,000 (1949) 98 | 98 | 98 
4 5.000 [3134| 68 | 68 | 68 
5 4,900 [33/331 67 | 67 | 67 
6| 4800 32/32] 66 | 66 | 65 
7| 4,700 [31/31] 65 | 65 | 63 
s| 4000 [31/31] 63 | 63 | 62 
g| 4,500 [31/30] 61 | 61 | οι 
10 4,40u [|30|29| 60 | 60 | 59 
li 4300 ρθρα 59 | 59 | 58 
12| 4,200 2827) 58 | 58 | 5 
13} 4400 [27/27] 56 | 56 | 56 
14 4000 [27/27] 54 | 54 | 54 
1σ 43,900 [26/26 53 | 53 | 52 
16 3,800 [26261 51 | 51 | 51 
17 3,700 |25|25| 50 | συ | 50 
18 3,600 [05120] 49 | 48 | 48 
19 23,500 |2454| 47 | 47 | 47 
90| 3,400 [23123] 46 | 46 | 46 
21! 3,300 |2222! 45 | 45 | 44 
29| 3,209 [21/91] 44 | 44 | 42 
ο 3,100 [2020] 43 | 43 | 41 
91 3,000 [20/20] 40 | 40 | 40 
25, 2,900 {19/19 39 | 39 | 39 
26 9.800 |1818| 38 | 38 | 38 
27) 2400|w17| 37 | 37 | 37 
?8 9600 [17117] 36 | 36 | 35 
29 3,590 [17/17 34 | 34 | 35 
ου 2,100 [17117] 33 | 33 | 33 
31| 2,300 16/16 33 | 33 | 32 
32| 2,200 1616 32 | 32 | 31 
33| 2,100 [10|15| 31 | 31 | 31 
34 2,000 |15/15| 30 | 30 | 3) 
35! 1,900 [1414] 99 | 29 | 29 
36 1800 [11/13 28 | 28 | 28 
37 1700 [14|18| 27 | 27 | 97 
38 1000 [13113] 26 | 26 | 25 
39| 1,500 [1212| 24 | 24 | 21 
40| 1400 [1212] 24 | 24 | 23 
4| 1300 [1212| 23 | 23 | 23 
42! 1,200 [11/11] 22 | 22 | 22 
43| 1,100 [11/11] 22 | 22 | 21 
44 1,000 Ποιά 21 | 21 | 21 
45 900 [10]10| 20 | 20 | 20 
46 800 [1014 17 | 17 | 9 
47 700 gus 9 | 13 | 14 
48 57/11] 9] 4 
49 } 600 Í 8| 8| 4 
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Table shewing the Establishments and Salaries of the Mangabdársð 


For differences in reading I must refer the reader to my Text edition, p. 185. 


Horses. 


Breasts or Bur- 
DEN AND (ARTS. 


ELEPHANTS. 


—— 


— 


— 


SOUS 


MoNTHLY SALARIES. 


d 
B Classes. 
FE CREIGE EEEF 
& [Ea SEES Β|53| δ | First) Be: |Thira, 
eles 65516 5|558| í : 
5 úá ο m 7 10 Q Ra. Rs. Rs. 
| 
136 |45 10j20]160 | 40 320 [60.000] ... 
108 [39 90 36 31. o[130 | 31 269 [50,000 V 
98 204229 27]12]110 | 27 (220 þt5,000| ... we 
68 2039 20|20|10| 80 | 29 (160 [35,000 (29,000 | 28,000 
67 |20/20 191910 77 | 19 {157 [27,600 27,100 | 27,300 
65 J20)29 1919) OF 77 | 192152 [27,600 [27,100 | 27,300 
63 [19,29 19]15| 9| 75 194181 26,800 126,600 | 20,500 
62 L825 1918) OF 74 | 18/1148 126,400 [20,200 | 26,100 
61 18/28/1917) 8} 723 183 145 [26,000 35,800 | 25,700 
59 fIS28 1916) 7} 71 | 1831 12 [25,200 25,000 | 24,800 
ós ΠΤ|27}1910] 7] 693! 18 fiso [21,400 24,200 | 21,000 
56 [16,26 19116) 7] 68 | 1731136 [23,600 23,100 | 23,200 
55 f16 26/18/16) 01 68 | 172133 [22,800 2, 100 224.00 
51 L625 15) 19) 0} 00 | 17 (130 [22,000 '21,809 | 21,600 
52 [16241815| 6 633 164:127 [21,100 [21,290 | 21,100 
51 |16/2318/]15| 6| 62 | 162124 |20,800 20,000 | 20,500 
49 1028/1115) 6| Gus, 1621121 |20,200 [20,000 | 19,900 
47 [16231714 6] 59 | 152118 [19,600 19,100 | 19,300 
46 |1623/17/14; 5| 572. 1521115 119,000 18,800 | 18,700 
44 [16221711 5) 56 Í 152112 [18,300 18,014 | 18,300 
43 [1522,17 1H. 5| 548] 15 1109 [18,200 [18,000 | 17,900 
42 ΠΟ ΖΗΤΗ 9| 53 | 111100 [17,800 117,600 | 17,500 
10 1520]1τ|11 5] 51g) 14:103 [17,400 [17,200 | 17,100 
40 15 20/16 L4 57 50 | 14 1100 [17,000 [16.800 | 16,700 
39 |15,19,16)13| 4| 48 | 132] 90 [16,400 [16,200 | 16,100 
98 [L518 14/12) 3| 46 | 122, 92 115,800 15,600 | 15,590 
37 ΠΑ 1911} 3| 41 112: 88 [15,200 115,000 | 14,900 
35 [3451211] 3| 42 | 103! 84 [14,0001 1,400 | 1 1,300 
31 [121412107 “1 40 | 10 | 80 [11,000 13,870 | 13,700 
33 12131] 10, 2| 38 | 92' 76 913,600 113, 690 | 13,300 
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THE AHADIS. 


There are many bravo and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Mangab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of any 
one. Such persons belong to tho immediate servants of His Majesty, and 
are dignified by their independence. They go through tho school of learning 
their dutics, and have their knowledge tested. As if is tho aim of His 
Majosty to confer a spiritual moaning on that which is external, he calls 
such persons Ahadis (from ahad, ono). They aro thus reminded of thu 
unity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was givon. 

For the sake of the conyonionee of the Ahadis, a separate Diwan and a 
paymaster woro appointed, and one of tho great Amirs is their chief. -A fit 
person has also beon selocted to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he takes 
daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they have 
been approved of, thoy pass through the Yadddsdt, the Viðligah, the descrip- 
tivo roll, and accounts [vide Xin 10]. ‘Tho paymaster then takos soeurity, and 
introduces the candidate a second timo to His Majesty, who generally 
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increases his pay from an eighth to three-fourths, or ovon to more than 
six-sevenths.' Many Ahadis have indeed more than 500 Rupees per mensem.? 
He then gets the number nine as his brand [ride Ain 7}. In the beginning, 
when their rank was first established, some Ahadis mustered cight horses ; 
but now, tho limit is five. On his sarthat [ride Ain 11] each receives a 
farmánchah (rank and pay certificate), on which year after year tho troasurer 
makos paymonts. 

Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Díwán and the Bakhshí, which is called now-a-days Zaghthah,* the 
clork of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by tho 
Before 


the period (of four months) is over, ho gets one month’s salary in advanco. 


principal grandecs. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. 
In the course of tho year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it ono-twenticth of the sum, tho total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining tho service, an 
Ahadi generally finds his own horse; but afterwards ho gets it from the 
Government; and if the certificate of tho inspectors, which is called 
Sagafnámah,* explains tho reason Why the horse is not forthcoming, he is 
held indenmifiod for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
But if ho hus no Sagatnámah to 
Thoso 
who aro in want of horses, are continually taken before His Majesty, who 


koeping a horse until he gots a new one. 
show, ho is not allowed anything from the time of tho last muster. 


gives away many horses as presents or as part of tho pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmds money, aud the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four mustors ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, in 
eight instalments, 


AYN 5. 
OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 


As I havo said something about the Manqabdárs and tho Ahadís, I 
shall give a few details regarding tho third class of troopers. 


1 Or as we would say, by 75 or even 
853 per cent. Vide note 4 p. 88. 

3 This agrees with a statement which 
I have seen in some historian of Akbar's 
reign that a senior Ahadi was promoted 
toa Yusbáshiship, as the next step. 
Vide p. 20, note 1. 

® The Zughthah corresponds therefore 
to a ‘life certificate.’ Arabic infinitives 
II. take in modern Persian a final 5; 
thus tæ’ ligah [vide below Ain 10], takh- 


Sifah [vide p. 95, note, 1], dc. 

* From sagata he fell. 

* Or armds money. The word (ll 
may be Inf. IV.,orpluralof ras, a grave. 
Badaoni evidently reads irmás, because 
in 1L, p. 202, he explains irmdg by zawál i 
dushman the burying, or rs ete of 
the foes, “which word the grandees used 
instead of falab í aynás, requesting storos, 
&c. Hence irmás, a request made for 
military supplies or for salary. 
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Tho horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by tho Bakhshís. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. Ifa trooper has moro than ono horse, they add to his establish- 
mont a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually givon 
to troopers of a suporior class; or if this be not given, he gots an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yakaspah trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an 'Iráqí, he gets 30 R. per mensem ; if mujannas, 25 R.; if Turki, 
20 R.; ifa Tábú, 18 R.; if a Tdi, 15 R.; if a Janglah, 12 R. 

The Revenue colloctors of domain lands got formerly 25 R. but now 
only 15 R. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formorly up to four horses, but now tho 
order is not to exceed three. 

Every Dahbáshi had to muster 2 chahéraspah, 3 sthaspah, 8 duaspah, and 
2 yakaspah troopers |i. e., 10 troopers with 25 horses], and tho other 
Mangabdárs in the same proportion, But now a Dahbashi’s contingent 
consists of 3 sihdspah, 4 duaspah, and ἃ yakaspah troopers [é ο, 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


AIN 6. 
THE INFANTRY. 


As I have said something about the Cavalry, Í shall make a few 
romarks on foot soldiers. ‘They are of various kinds, and performremarkable 
duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several ranks, 
and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these. . . .'! is the Awdrahnawis. Inasmuch as they are of 
importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gots 500 dams ; the second 400 d. ; 
the third; 300 d. ; the fourth, 210 d. 


The Bandüqehis or Matchlock-bearers. 

There aro 12,000 Imperial Matehloek-hoarers. Attached to this service 
is an experioncod Bitikehi, an honest treasurer, and an activo Dárogah. 
A few Bandúgehis are selocted for theso offices ; the others hold the following 
ranks. Some are distinguished by their exporieneo and zeal, and are 
therefore appointed ovor a certain number of othors, so that uniformity 
may pervado tho whole, and the duties bo porformed with propriety and 
understanding. Tho pay of these [non-commissionod] officers is of four 
grades, first, 300 d. ; second, 280 d. ; third, 270 d. ; fourth, 260 d. 


1 The text has a word which does not suit. 
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Common Zandüqehis are divided into five classes, and each class into 
threo subdivisions. First class, 250, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200 d. Third class, 190, 180. and 170 d. Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
[40 4. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 d. | 


The Darbans, or Porters. 
A thousand of those active men are employed to guard tho palace. 
The pay of the Dlirdahahs is fivefold, 200, 160, 140, 130, and 120 d. 
Common Darbdns havo from 100 to 120 d. 


The Khidmatiyyahs. 

Tho Ahidmatiyyahs also belong to tho infautry. They guard the environs 
of the palace, and soe that certain orders aro carried out. Panjihis to 
νι have 200 d.; and a Dahbdshi gets 180 and 140 d. The others 
get 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery and 
theft; former rulers were not able to keep thom im cheek. Tho effective 
orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty: they aro uow famous for 
their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Mis. Their chief has 
received tho title of Khidmat Rái. Being near the person of His Majesty, 
he lives in affluence. His men are called Ahidmatiyyahs.* 


The Mewrahs.? 

They aro natives of Mowát, and are famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They aro 
excellent spies,.and will perform the most intricato duties. There aro 
likowise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages aro 
the sanie as the preceding. 


The Shamsherbs, or gladiators. 

There are soveral kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they shew much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping duwn and rising up again. Somo of them uso shields 
in fighting, others use cudgols. The latter are called Zakrait. Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with ono hand only; these aro 
called yak-hát'h. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern districts, 
and usoa somewhat smaller shield, which they call chirwah. Those who 
come from the southern districts, mako their shiclds large enough to conceal 
a horseman. This kind of shield they call tilwah. 


1 They are called in the Tuzuk i Ja- i dahdngiré, p. 303. M 
hangiri Piyddaha í Khidmatiyyah. The ? “Among the innovations made by 
name of their chief under Jahángír was Akbar are the Ddk-Mewrahs, of whom 
Rai Mán. Me once picked up the young some were stationed at every place.” 


Shah Shuji’, who had fallen from an Kháfí Khin I, p. 943. Hence the 
upper window to the ground. Tuzuk Mewyahs were chiefly postmen. 
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Another class goes by the namo of 7"Aardils. 
quite so largo as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 
Somo again are called Bandits. 


They use a shield not 


Thoy use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they porform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of Bankilis aro likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is straight 
near the handle. But they do not mako use of a shield. Tho skill which 
they exhibit passes all description. Others make various kinds of daggers 
and knives, and perform with them the most extraordinary feats. Mach 
class of these men has a different name; they also differ in their perform- 
ances. But it is really impossible to give a mere description of them; nor 
would mere listening to my descriptions be suflicient. 

Thero are moro than a hundred thousand of them. 


thousand of them are always in readiness. 


At Court one 
Their Gadí (commander of ono 
hundred) holds the rank of an Ahadi, and even a higher one. Their salaries 
vary from 80 to 600 d. 

The Pahluwans, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian. and Túrání wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Ilindústán, clever Mals from Gujrat, and 
many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 d. 
Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. 
made 10 them on such occasions. 


Many presents are 
The following belong to the best wrestlers 
of the ago—Mirza Khan of Gilin; Muhammad Quli of Tabriz, to whom His 
Majesty has given the name of Sher hamlah, or Lion-attacker ; Cádiq of 
Bukhara; ΑΗ of Tabriz; Murád of Turkistin; Muhammad ΑΙ of Túrán; 
Fúlád of Tabriz; Qasim of Tabriz; Mírzá Kuhnahsuwár of Tabriz; Shah 
Quli of Kurdistán; Milál of Abyssinia; Sadhú Dayal; 'Ali; Sri Rám; 
Kanhyá; Mangol; Ganesh; Anbi; Nánká; Balbhadr; Bajrnát'h. 
The Chelahs, or Slaves. 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the namo bandah, or slavo ; 
for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He therefore 
cally this class of men Chelahs, which Hindí term signifies a faithful 
disciple.’ Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of them have chosen the 
road to happiness.? 


* The word Chelah is the same as 
the Arab. murid, a disciple who places 
implicit belief in his murshid or pir, 
the head of the sect. “And many of 
His Majesty's special disciples, in 991, 
called themselves chelahs in imitation of 
the use of this term among Jogis.” Ba- 


dáont 11, p. 325. 


The author of the pretty Tazkirah, 
entitled Kalimátushshu ard, which con- 
tains biographies of the poets of the 
eleventh century, was called Chelah. 
His real name is Mírzá Muhammad 
Afzal ; asa poet he is known as Sarkhush. 


2 By joining the Divine Faith, 
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Various meanings attach to the term slave. First, that which people 
in general mean by a slave. Some mon obtain power over such as do not 
belong to their soct, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Secondly, he is called a slave, who leaves tho path of 
selfishness, and chooses the road of spiritual obedionce.* Thirdly, one's child. 
Lourthly, ono who kills a man, in order to inherit his property. Fifthly, a 
robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he had robbed. 
Sirthly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment of money, 
in which ease the murderer becomes the slave of tho man who releases 
him. Serenthly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as a slave. 

The pay of Chelahs varies from 1 R. to 1d. per diem. Ilis Majesty 
has divided them into séveral sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people, who give them instruction in several things. Thus 
they acquire knowledge, clevate their position, and learn to perform their 
duties with propriety. 

His Majesty who encourages ovorything which is excellent, and knows 
the value of talent, honors people of various classes with appointments in the 
ranks of the army; and raises them from the position of a common soldier 
to the dignity of a grandee. 


The hnhárs, or Pálki bearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. Thoy carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. With 
their pálkis, singhdasans, chaudols, and dilis, they walk so evenly, that tho 
man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There nre many in this 
country; but the hest came from the Dak’hin and Bengal. At Court, several 
thousands of them are kept. Tho pay of a head bearer varies from 192 to 
384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 


Dákhilt troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mangabdárs ; 
hut they are paid by the State. ITis Majesty has ordered to designate these 
infantry soldiers in tho descriptive rolls as πύλη], suwárán, or half troopers. 

The fourth part of Dakhili troops aro matchlock-boarers; the others 
carry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-boarers receives 160 d., or 
4 R.; common matchlock-boarers get 140 d. The Mirdahahs of tho archers 
get from 120 to 180 d.; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 


* Inasmuch as such a man blindly follows his pir. 
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I could say much more on this subject, but E must content myself with 
having described the principal classes. I have also given some details in 
speaking of the several workshops and offices of tho Household. 


° ATN 7. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANTMALS. 


When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of tho army, and enquired into 
the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright Letikchis should make out 
descriptive rolls of the soldiors aud write down their peculiar marks. Their 
ngos, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, were to be 
registored. A Dárogah also was appointed, whose duty it is to sec that the 
men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to perform their duties 
without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Evory one who wishes to join tho army, is taken before His Majesty, 
in whoso presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out fho 
Tu ligah [vide Λία 10 |. 

ἀλλ] troops are admitted on tho signature of the Mangabdárs. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has tho men assembled in an open place, and receives 
the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses are handed 
over to the above fivo officers. The amount of their pay is then entered at 
tho bottom of the descriptive rolls, and 15 countersigned by those officers, 
which servos us a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. Each roll is 
thon handed over to the inspecting Dárogah. He takes them in the manner 
described above [ride Ain 4.] to His Majesty, who orders the pay to bo 
increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the valuo of a man by tho 
lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increaso or decrease his pay. 
Ho also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of his face from a soldier, 
so much so that oxperienced peoplo are astonished, and refer His Majesty's 
power of discornment to ‘hidden knowledge. When the roll is thus 
certified, it is also signed by the Wagðak Nawis (Ain 10), the Mér rz, and 
the officer commanding the guards. On the strength of this certificate, the 
Dérogah of the dágh (brand) marks the horses. 

When tho brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
hoad of tho letter sín [7. ο. like this, #), and was put on the right side of 
tho neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shapo of two alifs 
intorsecting at right angles, the heads of the alif being made heavy, as in this 
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, and put on the right thigh, For some time again, it was 
like a bow with the string taken off. At last, numerals wore’ 
introduced, which plan best fruxtratos fraudulent practices. They mako 
iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided. These new sigus are 
likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being mustered 
for the first time, was marked with a1; the second time with a 2, and 
so on; but now His Majosty has ordorcd that separate numerals should be 
used for the horses of the princes, the Mangabdárs, the governors of tho 


figure 
mado 


provinces, and all other dignitarios attached to the Court. 

Tho carefulness with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to, resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses; for when a 
soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks (vide next 
Ain), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand his pay 
from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bakhshi commenced 
But since the 
present mark was introduced, the rulo was made that cach horse with which, 


to count from tho day he brought his (exchanged) horso. 


instead of with his old ono, a trooper came to tho muster, should be described, 
and should get the same mark as the dead one; the Bakhshis, at the 
subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were to inspect it and 
go by the brand. — ILorses answering the description in tho rolls were even 
hired, and substituted for the old ones; but as the mark was not forthcoming, 


the deception was detected, and the soldiers thus learnt to be honest. 


AIN 8. 
ON TITE REPETITION OF THE MARK. 

The servants (Mangabdárs) of llis Majesty have their horses overy 
year newly marked, and thus maintain tho officiency of tho army, as by 
their endeavours, unprincipled people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mangabdár deays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jagir (aged? is withheld. Formerly when the mark was repeated, they put 
the number on tho muster of the horse, marking, for examplo, a horse with a 
2, when it was mustered tho second time, and soon; but now, as oach class 
of soldiers has a particular mark, the mark is meroly repoated at tho 


* Properly igtd@, Inf. IV. of gata a; conferred; so often in the Zúríkk i 


but in India the word is mostly pro- 
nounced as agfá. The king is there- 
fore called mugt?', one who confers lands 
on ihe nobles; abstr. n. mugtt í the 
giving of lands to nobles, of which the 
Moghul Historians accuse Sher Shah. 
Vide end of Aín 10, Third Book. Mugta', 
past part., one on whom lands have been 


ας Shdhé, From the times of Akbar 
the words agtá and jdgir ar& used as 
synonyms; before his time we only find 
agtd used ; but jáyír, or jáigér, occurs 
in its etymological sense. In later His- 
SUMA the word agtd’ is bus rarely met 
with, 
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subsequent musters. Tn the case of Ahadis, the former custom was retained. 
Some Bitikchís, and near servants of Mis Majesty who have no leisure to 
look after jágírs, reecive their monthly salaries in cash, and muster their 
horsés every eighteen months. Grandees whose jágírs are very remote, 
do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have elapsed ; but 
when six years have elapsed sinco tho last muster, one-tenth of their income 
is retrenched. And if a Mangabdár has been promoted to a higher Mancab, 
and three years have elapsed since he last presented his horses at muster 
he receives a personal (est) increase of salary, hut draws the allowance for 
the increased munhber of his men after the first muster. His old aud. his 
new men then get their assignments. If at the renewal of the mark at 
subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior horse in exchange for 
his old ono, he is takon before His Majesty, who inspects and accepts jt. 


AIN 9. 
RULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 


Mounting guard is called in Hindi eeu. There are three. kinds οἱ 
guards. "Pho four divisions of the army have been divided into seven parts, 
each of which is appointed for one day, under the superintendence of a 
trustworthy Mançabdár. Another, fully acquainted with all ceremonies 
at Court, is appointed as Mr άν All orders of His Majesty are made 
known through these two officers (the Mir -trz and the Commander of the 
Palace). They are day and night m attendance about the palace, ready 
for any orders Jlis Majesty may issue. In. the evening, the Imperial Quz 
(ride p. 110) is taken 10 the State hall. The mounting guards stand on 
the right; the ranks of the guards to he relieved are drawn up on the 
other side. His Majesty generally inspects the guards himself, and takes 
notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. Both ranks salute His 
Majesty. If His Majesty be prevented by more important affairs from attend- 
ing, oue of the princes is ordered to inspect the guards. From predilection 
and a desire to teach soldiers their. duties, as also from a regard to general 
efficioney, llis Majesty pays much attention to the guards. Tf any one 
is absent without having a proper excuse, or from laziness, he 18 fined one 
weok’s pay, or receives a suitable reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of 
which mounts guard for the spaco of one month. 'Phis gives all troops, 
whether near or far, au opportunity to come to Court, and {ο partake of the 
liberality of Ilis Majesty. But those who are stationed. at the frontiers, or 
told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 
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condition, and continue to perform His Majesty’s spocial ordors. On the first 
of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, as is 
usual on weekly parades, and sre thon distinguished by royal marks of 
favour. 

Tho Imperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selocted in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the porson of Ilis Majesty. 


AIN 10. 
`. REGULATIONS REGARDING THE WAXQPATIINAWTS.' 


Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this office may have 
oxisted iu ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in the 
present reign. Iis Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, experienced, : 
and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in votation, so that tho 
turn of each comes after a fortnight.2 Some other suitable men aro selected 
as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one day; and if any 
of the fourteen be detained by an important business, this additional porson 
acts for him. Hence they are called kotal (superniumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever tho heads of the dopartments report; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks; when he sleeps, and when he rises; the etiquette in the 
State hall; the time Ilis Majestv spends in the ILarem; when ho goos to 
the general and privato assemblies; the nature of hunting-partioes; tho 
slaying of animals;* when he marches, and when ho halts; tho acts of 
llis Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation; vows mado to him; his 
romarks (ride Fifth Book); what books ho has read out to him; what alms 
he bestows; what presents he makes; tho daily and monthly oxofcises^ 
which ho imposes on himself; appointments to mangabs; contingents of 
troops; salaries ; jágírs ; Jrmás money (vide above, p. 250, noto 5) ; suyárgAdls 
(rentfreo land) ; tho increaso or decrease of taxes; contracts; sulos; monoy 
transfers ; peshkash (tribute receipts); despateh ; the issue of orders; tho 


| From gedqieh an event, and nawis p. 171, 1. 5. 
a writer. Instead of wigi'ah nawis we ? Hence the arrangement must have 
also find majlis nawis. been as follows—tirst day, Ærst and 
There was a Fá ahnawís, or recorder, second writers; second day, second and 
in each Qübah. From several places in third writers; third day, third and fourth 
the Tuzuk í Juhángiri, we see that the writers, and so on. 
Bakhshis of the Qúbahs often held the ? Akbar wished to restrict the slaying 
of Wúqi'ahnawts at the same time. of animals. Vide above, p. 200, 1. 9. 
ide Tuzuk, p. 121, l. 2. ; p. 137, 1. 1.; * Especially fasts. 
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papors which are signed by His Majesty ; the arrival of reports; the minutes 
thereon ; the arrivals of courtiers ; their departures; the fixing? of periods ; 
tho inspection of the guards; battles, victories, and peace; obituaries of 
well-known persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on them; the dying of 
horses; capital punishments ; pardons granted hy His Majesty ; the proceed- 
ings of the gencral assomblies ; marriages, births; chaugda games (ride 
Ain 29); chaupar, nard, chess, card games, &c. ; extraordinary phenomena ; 
the harvests of the year; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of Ilis Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid beforo the emperor, and approved by him. Tho clerk then makes 
a copy of cach report, signs it, and hands it over to those who require it 
as a voucher, when it is also signed by the Parwáncht, by the Már Arz, and 
by that person who laid it before His Majesty. The report in this state 
is called yáddásht, or memorandum. 

: Besides, there aro several eopyists who write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive the ydddasht when completed, keep it with them- 
selves, and make a proper abridgment of it. After signinz it, they return 
this instead of tho yddddsht, when the abridgment is signed and sealed 
by the /JFágPahnacis, and tho /— ZUsdlahdár, the Mir "Ars, and the 
Dárogah. Tho abridgment, thus completed, is called Tw lágu, and the writer 
is called Zw liqahnawts. 

The Zwligah is then signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers 
of State. 

His Majesty’s object is, that every duty bo properly performed; that 
there be no imdue increase, or decrease in any department; that dishonest 
people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem; and that 
active servants may work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be 


held in check, 


AYN 11. 
ON SANADS. 


Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
oxpress their minds clearly, then take a pen, and write down the statement 
in legiblo handwriting. Every written statement of accounts is ealled a 
sanad. All classes of men adopt such a practice. 
ne 


1 Twin i muddat, the fixing of period- | for risdlahdidr, as, m later (mes, ("δαν 
ical inspections; opp. θεία {μέ dmadan | for Gúhakdár. 


to come at times not appointed before For Mér "rz we find in the early 
hand, unexpectedly. Historians driz. 


a The text bas risálah, which stands 
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The senad is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsibility, 
and on which people receive payment of thoir claims. Honest experienced 
officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, write the 
agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction cannot be 


forgotten. These loose sheets into which all sanads are entered, are callod 


the Daftar." 

Jlis Majesty has made himself acquainted with this dopartmont 
and brought it into proper working order. Πο has appointed clover, 
honest; incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Daftar of the empire is divided into threo parts :— 

1. The Abwábulmal, or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as presents, 
&c.) 


9. Tho Arbab uttaháwil.? 


f ; 9 : 
sums for the Touschold have been expended ; it contains tho debits and 


This part explains the manner in which the 


credits entered on account of the cashkeepers employed at Court; and lastly, 

contains the accounts of daily expenditure, ο for things bought or sold. 
3. The Tanjh? 

of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out, 


This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
Some sanads ave merely sealed with tho imperial seal, Other sanads 
aro first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before llis Majesty for signature. Many suds, howevor, are only 
signed and scaled by the grandee of the Court. This will be explained 


in the following. 
| 
The Farmin à sahti. 
Furmán i sablis ave issued for three purposes :—- 
|. For appoinsments to a Mangab; to the Vakilship; to the post of 
Sipahsálár (governor of a province and Commander-in-Chief) ; to the tutorship 


of the princes; to the rank of Æmirwumará (vide p. 210) ; to a Nahiati, or 


1 English writers of the last century | as Diwin and Tauzir. Daftari means 


often τοῖον to this system of keeping all | 


documents in loose sheets, instead of 
bound books. "Phe sheets were kept 
together by a string drawn through 
them. This custom, Fam informed, is 
still in use in Persia; and suits eastern 
countries, the hot and damp climate of 
which soon destroys the binding of 
books. The word daftur is the Greek 
διφθέρα. a tanned hide, parchment. Cahib 


4 


i daflar, Minister of Finance. the sume 


in India a man kept in every office fti 
mending pens, ruling paper and forms, &c. 

? The men who get transfer veccipts 
on the Treasury. This part of the Daftar 
contained all Household accoungs, as 
specified above. ‘Though all MSS. read 
Arbab, it is probable that abwáb is the 
more usual expression. 

* Or, the giving of wajh (pay) to the 
army; hence taujth military accounts. 
Vor (eij£h, some MSS. read tanjihah. 
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districtship ; to the post of Vazir, or Finance Minister; to the Bathshi- 
ship, (Pay mastor and Adjutant General) ; to the post of a Cadr, or a judge. 

2. For appointments to gégirs, without military service ;* for taking 
charge of a newly conquered territory; sometimes... 7 

3. Forconferring Sayidrghdls (ride Xin 19); for grants on account of daily 
subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When tho Telígah has been made ont, the Derin í Jágír (who 
keeps the Jágír accounts) pays the stipulated grant. ΤΕ the jagir is 
viven for military services, with the order of bringing horses to thé muster, 
the grant is once more sent to the Bakhshis for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the paper—Ahdcah, ἡ 
mardum barátard numdyand ; kárgaran i in shughl chihrahnarist kunand (this 
is special; the estimate for the salary may be made out. The proper 
officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls). When the horses are then 
branded at the time of the muster, the Bakhshiyeneral takes the Zwliqah, 
keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount of the 
monthly salary, duly sigued and sealed. 

This paper, which the Bethshi grants instead of the Tw ligah, is called 
Sarkhuat. 

The Sakhats avo entered m the daftars of all Sub- Rulhshis, and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Diwún then keeps the’ Sarkhat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due on 
it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. Tf Tis Majesty gives the order 
to confer a Jágir on the person specitied in the Serkhal, the following words 
are entered on the top of the report: Zi lgah í tan qalami numáyand (they 
aro to write outa Zw ligah í tan (certificate of salary). This order suffices 
for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that effect. 
The draft is then i inspected by the Diwan, who verifies it by writing on it 
the words sabt numáyand (ordered to be entered). The mark of the Daftar, 
and the seal of the Diwan, the Bakhshi, and the Accountant the Diwan, are 
put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is written on the outside. 
The dratt thus completed is sent for signature to the Diwan. 

The Ca) í Taujih, or Military accountant, keeps the former Za’liqah 
with himself, writes its details on the Zuridn, and seals and signs it. It is 


* Jagirs, to which no military service heddgh o mahalli, Badáoná p. 315. 
attaches, appear to be called bedigh o Badaont also had a jagiv or 1000 bus has, 
mahalli, i. e., the holder had nothing to at which he often’ grumbles, calling 
do with the army and the musters; at himself by way of joke Jlazarí, or 
which the Mane; tbdárs drew the salaries C 'ommander of One Thousand. 


— 


of their contingents, nor with the collee- ? The text. has jde (sometimes P) ba 
tion of the taxes of the several Makhalls "unida i mulk (milk ὁ) dddun—which | 
or Parganahs. "hus Fathullah of Shírá ivy do not understand. 


(vide p. 199) received Dasáwar as his Jágír 
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then inspected by the Afestaufi, and is signed and sealed by him. Aftor- 
wards the Názir and the Bakhshis do so likewise, when it is sealed by the 
Diwan, his Accountant, and the Tak?! of the Stato. 

If llis Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, tho farmdn is mado 
out in the same manner, but is generally called Barát (cheque). A statement 
of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. After the Názir, 
the Didnt Buyútát signs it, and when it has passed through the hands of the 
Bakhshis and the Diwan, it is senled and signed by the A74» Sámán. Tho 
receipts and expenditure of the Imperial workshops, the deposits and pay- 
ments of salaries to the workmen (of whom some draw their pay on [military | 
descriptive rolls, and others according to the services performed by them, as 
the men engaged in the Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in tho 
waggon department) are all made by dardés. The accountant of each work. 
shop (or stable) writes out annually two éardfs, ono for the six months from 
Farwardin(Kebruary—Mareh) to Shahriwar, and the other from Mihr (Septem- 
her) to. Asfandiydrmuz. We writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, Κάι, both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the workmen, 
and signs the statement. Tho Diwán i Buyútút inspects them, passes the 
order for payment, enquires into the increase or decrease, if any, and 
writes on the margin «z dahil? falán barát nawisand, * Vet a barát bo mado 
out shewing the amount to be deposited with such and such a Mushrif. 
The Mushrif of the workshop or stable then takes it, writes out an order 
and the receipt, and seals and sigus it. Tn all cash payments, one-fourth is 
deducted, as another sanad is given. for this amount. The Diran i Buyúlát 
then gives the order to have it entered. The Mushrif does so, signs and 
seals the daraé and the receipt. It then passes through the hands of 
the Military Accountant, the Nazir, the Diwan i Duyütát, the Diwan i 
Kul, the Khan Sámán, the Mushrif of the Diwan, and the Vakil, who 
sign and seal it. ln every case tho estimate is sent along with it, so 
that there may be no mistake. When it has been laid before His Majesty, 
the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which is then in tho samo manner 
entered into the several daffars. Tho mode of payment also is detailed 
on the back of it, viz. one-fourth is to be paid in gold (askrafis) ; one-half 
in silver (répts) and one part in copper (dds), according to the fixed 
values of the coins. 

The Furmdns in favor of Mancabdars are made out in the samo manner ; 
they are, however, nover sent to tho officers of the workshops and stables. 

In case of Sayúrghals (vide Kin 19), the farmáns, after having been 
signed by the Mustauff, are entered in the daflars of the Dheán í Saadat 
(ride Ain 19); they are then sigued and sealed by the Qudr, and tho Diwan 
i Kul. 
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Farmáns are sometimes written iu πιά character; but the two first 
lines tre not made short. Such a Farman is called a Parwánchah. 

Parwdnchahs are made out for tho stipulated salaries of the Begums and the 
princes ; for the stipends of people under the caro of the Diwán i S@ddat (vide 
Ain 19) ; the salaries of the Ahadís, Chelahs, and of some officers in the work- 
shops; and for tho allowances on account of the food of Bdrgir horses (vide 
p. 139, Ain 54). Tho treasurer does not annually demand a new sanad, but 
pays tho allowances on the mere receipt, signed and sealed by the ministers 
of the State. Tho Mushrif (accountant) writes out the receipt, which is signed 
by thorecipiont, and is then sent to the Diwan for orders. It is then signed by 
the Mushrif, tho Mustaufi, the Nazir i Buyútát, the Diwan i Kul, tho Khán- 
Sámán, the Mushrif of the Diwan. In the Purránehahs given to Ahadís, 
tho signature, seal, and orders of the {λα όν, or Commander of the 
Ahadís, are required after those of the Mustaufi, the Diwan, and the 
Bakhshis, because His Majesty, from motives of kindness, and from a desire to 
avoid delay, has ordered that these Parwdachahs που not be laid before him. 

Nor docs His Majesty sign sarkhats, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, ?arznámehahs (statements ot sams forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Bnperial domains) garar ndmahs (which specify the revenue collections 
of the collectors on account of the rvots), and the ανά (statements of 
account which Zidurilddrs take from the Mustaui, showing that the sums 
which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 


AIN 12. 
THE ORDER OF TILK SEALS. 


Farmáns, Parwánchahs, and Barats, are made into several folds begin- 
ning from the bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a place towards 
the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal; opposite to it, 
but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Diwan puts his seal, in such a manner 
that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like manner but alittle lower, 
comes the seal of the Gadr. But when Shaikh 'Abduunabí and Sultán Khwájah 
were cadrs (vide note to tín 19), they used to put their seals opposite to that 
of the Vakil. In the-middle of that fold is the place where that person puts 

„his goal who comes nearest in rank to the Vakil, as Atkah Whan did at the 
timo of Mun'im Khan, and Adham Khan. The Mir Mál, the Khán Sámán, tho 
Parwánchí, &e., seal on tho second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller 
part of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwan, and the 
Bakhshi do not go beyond tho edge of thqgsccond fold, whilst the Diwan i 
juz, tho Bakhshi i juz, aud the Diwan i Buyútát put their seals on the third 
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fold. The Mustaufí puts his seal on tho fourth, and the Cáhib i Taujíh on 
the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put above the Tughrd lines on 
the top of the Farman, where the ptinces also put their seals in 7@ligahs. 


AUN 13. 
Mik FARMAN I BAYA A. 


Some matters connected with the Government do not adnut of delay, 


or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 


1 


Imperial seal, and is called a Zrindn í Bayi’ The farmán is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which is sealed up, in such manngr, that the contents cannot bo seen. "Tho 
sealing wax is made of the gum of tho Kunár, the Bar, the Pipa, and 
other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed. to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus sealed, the farmán is put into a 
golden cover; for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
orandeur as an aet of divine worship. Such farmans are carried by 
Mancabdars, Ahadis, or common. foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned, 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance to 
meet it, performs various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crown of his head, 
makes tho sijdah, and rewards the messenger according to the favour conferred 
upon himself, or according to lus circtuustances. According to His Majesty's 
wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in the same manner 
asa Furmán ? Baydzi, so that no stterattons are possible. In consequence 


of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices are put a stop to. 


AYN 14. 
ON THE MANNER IN WHICH. SALARIES ARE PAID. 

When any ono has the good fortune of joining the army, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper snad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dams: but at the 
time of making out the estimate, he receives one half in rupees, reekoned at 
thirty-cight dáms? each. Malf of the remainder is paid. in muhurs at nine 
rupees cach, and the last quarter is given in dáms for stores. When the 
value of the rupeo was raised to forty dáms, the soldiers, through His 
Majesty’s kindness, received dáms at tho same rate. Every year ono 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 


a ec te rr ge eS ne on A σσ RGAE a tp á 
«1 


1 That is, a bank farmiin. | 3 The MSS. have forty-cight, 
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raised fifty per cent. above primo cost, and for accoutrements; but as much 
care is shown in buying horses, this increase is not productivo of any loss for 
the soldier. Besides, Ahadís are continually employed for affairs of import- 
anco, and aro permitted to carry the orders of His Majesty; and whatever 
is given to them as an acknowledgment for thoir services by the recipients 
of the orders, is allowed to be kopt by the Ahadis as a present, if they bear 
a good character; but if not, a part of it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing tho stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard: an Ahadí loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week's. 

The Commander of every contingent (Zabinbdashi) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which reimburses hin 
for varlous expeuses. 


AIN 15. 
MUSA'ADAT, OR LOANS TO OFFICERS. 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it would be against the rules of the government 
for them to ask fora present. For this reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mér "tra, and those who wish to borrow money, 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the first year, nothing is charged; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixtecuth part of it; in the third year, by one-eighth; in 
the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to tho seventh, by one-half; 
from tho eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths; from the tenth year 
and longer, double tho original loan is charged, after which there i5 no 
further increase. 

His Majesty’s only object! is to teach propriety in transactions; elso 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
morcantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 


thus prevented much impropriety. 


AYN 16. 
; ΟΝ DONATIONS. 


His Majesty, from his knowledgo of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. Lt looks as if he louds, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 


LJ » i 
3 His needless to remind the reader the Muhammadan law. But Akbar was 
that charging interest on loans is against a Hindu in such matters. 


öd 
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or he calls tho donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, the 
rich and poor, sharo Ilis Majesty’s liberality. He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuable articles The Bakhshis read out daily the names 
of the guards and othor soldiers, mentioning such first as have never received 
anything. His Majesty gives them horses. Whon a soldier has received a 
horso, he is not recommendod to His Majesty for tho space of a year for 
any other donation. 


AIN 17. 
ON ALMS. 

His Majesty bestows upon tho needy money and nocessarios, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or yearly 
allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is impossible 
for me to detail tho sums which somo peoplo receive in consequence of 
reprosontations having been made of their circumstances by such as stand noar 
the throno; and it would take up too much timo to describe the presents mado 
daily to beggars, or the cating houses which have been establishod for the 
poor.’ 

There isa treasurer always in waiting? at Court; and every béggar 
whom His Majesty sees, 1s sure to find relief. 


ATN 18. 
THE CEREMONY OF WEIGITING IIIS MAJESTY. 

From reasons of auspiciousness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twico a year. 
articles are put into the scales. 

On the first day of the month of Abán [15th Octohor] which is the 
solar anniversary o£ tho emperor, llis Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the following articles: gold, quicksilvor, silk, porfumos, copper, 
rúh i tútiyá, drugs, g'hí, iron, rico-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt; the 
order of thoso articles being determined by their costlinoss. According to 
tho number of ycars His Majesty has livod, there is given away an equal 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. 
number of small animals are also set at liberty. 


His Majesty is weighod a socond time on the 5th of Rajab 
eight articlos, viz., silver, tin, cloth, load, fruits, , 


Various 


A great 


* against 


mustard oil, and vogotables. 
rere μα 


á Vide p. 200, 1. 5 from below. As this was the Muhammadan birthday, 
: Vide y. 16, 1. 1. the articles were of course fewer, and less 
The lunar birthday of the emperor. - | valuable, : 
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On both occasions tho fostival of Sdlgirih (birthday) is celebrated, 
when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people of all ranks. 
The Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty, are weighed 


once in every solar year. 


additional thing is put on the scales. 


They aro for tho first time weighed, when two 
years old, but only against ono thing. 


Every year, however, a new 
When grown up, they are generally 


weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 


Animals are set free as usual. 


A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that tho expenditure may be mado with every propricty.’ 


1 According to the Tuzuk i Jahdagirt 
(p. 163) and Pddishdhndmah (1, p. 243), 
the weighing of the Royal person was 
introduced by Akbar. Itis an old Hindu 
custom. At first, the weighing took 
place once a year, on the birthday of the 
emperor; but with the introduction of 
Akbars Divino (solar) Era, we find in tho 
history of every year the record of a wazn 
i shamsi, or solar weighing, and a wazn í 
qamari, or lunar weighing. There was, 
of course, a jashn, or feast, on such 
oceasions, and courtiers, on the same day, 
were promoted to higher Mangabs, or 
presented their peshkash. The feast was 
of special importance for the Harem. 
It appears (vide Pádisháhnámah, p. 243) 
that the articles against which the royal 
xrson was weighed, were sent from the 

Tarem, or by the mother of the reigning 
emperor. Jahangir, according to several 
remarks in the Zwzuk (pp. 69, 70, 276, 
&c.) was even weighed m the palace of 
his august mother, to whom tho Tuzuk 
gives the title of Maryam Zamani, the 
. Mary of the age, as Akbar's mother had 
been styled Maryam Mukdni (vide p. 48, 
note 1) The solar wazn was even 
retained by Aurangzeb; vide *Alamyir- 
námah, p. 229. 

The birthday of the emperor was of 
importance for the Harem, as there the 
string was kept, which numbered as 
many knots, as the emperor numbered 
years; hence also sd/girih (or salgirah, 
as the word is pronounced all over India) 
‘the year’s knot, or birthday. 

Tying knots, or bits of string or ribbon 
to the tombs of saints is considered by 
barren women as a means of obtaining 
a son, and the tomb of Salim í Chishti 
in Fathpúr Síkrí, in whose house Jahán- 

ir was born, is even now-a-days visited 

y Hindu and Musalmán women, who 
tic bits of string to the marble trellice 
surrounding the tomb. Similar vows are 


even placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sikandrah, 
near Agrah. 

Akbar’s regulation, as given in the above 
Ain, appears to have been continued 
under Jahangir. Sháhjahán made some 
alterations, in as far as he was weighed on 
each feast first against gold, and silver, 
and then against other articles. The 
articles themselves were given away to 
the courtiers, or to pions men, and beg- 
gars, as a meunsot keeping the royal 
person from all bodily and mental harm. 
The gold and the silver against which 
Jahángír was once weighed, amounted to 
Rs. 33,000 ; but according to the Tuzuk, 
the money was distributed among the 
women of the Harem. On another ocea- 
sion (Zuzuk, p. 163), Jahangir was found 
to weigh 6514 tolahs. Taking the tolah 
at 180 grains (Prinsep’s useful Tables, 
by E. Thomas, p. 111), Jahangir, at the 


‘age of forty-seven, would have weighed 


210; lbs Troy. 

Akbar, in. accordance with his Hindu 
tendencies, used to give the money to 
Brahmins. “ On the fiith of Rajab 973, 
whieh is the day on which the Emperor 
was born, the feast of weighing His 
Majesty was held at Nizamabad, a 
town belonging to the Sirkar of Jaunpur ; 
for according to established custom, the 
emperor is weighed twice a year, on his 
solar and lunar birthdays, against gold, 
silver, &e., which is given as a present 
to the Brahmins of India, and others. 
Poets used, and still use, such opportuni- 
ties for presenting nice poems,” Baddont, 
II, p. at. 

Occasionally. courti¢rs were weighed 
for important personal services. Thus Ja- 
hangir hadonee his Court doctor Rúhnllah 
weighed in silver (Tuzuk, p. 283), the 
gum being given him as a fee in addition 
to three villages, which were bestowed 
upon him as /dg£r. 
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ΑΙΝ 19. 
ON SAYURGHALS.' 


Iis Majesty, in his caro for the nation, ‘confers benefits on people of 
various classes; and in the higher wisdom whieh God has conferred upon 
him, ho considers doing so an act of divine worship. 

His Majesty, from his desiro to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on tho following four classes of mon, first, 
on enquirers after wisdom, who have withdrawn from all worldly occupation, 
and make no difference between night and daytime in searching after true 
knowledge; secondly, on such as toil and practiso self-denial, and while 
engaged in tho struggle with tho selfish passions of human nature, have 
renounced the society of men; thirdly, on such as are weak and poor, and 
have no strength for enquiry ; fourthly, on honorable men of gentle birth 
who from want of knowledge, are unable to provide for themselves by taking 
up a trado. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Γαίας lands 
conferred are called JAk, or Madad i meásh. In this way, krors are given 
away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be enquired into, before grants are 
made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an experienced 
man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He ought to bo 
at peace with overy party, and must be kind towards tho pooplo at 
large in word and action. Such an officer is called Ce. The Qdzt and the 
Mir Ad ave under his orders. Ilo is assisted in his important duties by a 
clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now-a-days styled 
Duedn i Se ddat. 

Tis Majesty, in his mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him such 
as aro worthy of grants, aud a large number reccivo the assistance they 
desire. 

When 115 Majesty commenced to enquiro into this department, 16 was 
discovered that the former Cadrs had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. Το therefore appointed, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shaikh "Abduunabí to this important office. The lands which were 
thon held hy Afgháns and Chaudris, wore taken away, and became 
domain lands (Ahalsah),? whilst all others that held grants were roferred to 
the Shaikh who enquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that those who held grants, had not the lands in one and 
tho sume place, whereby tho weak whose grounds lay near Káligah lands or 


. Vide the note at the end of this Ain. 
This is the Indian pronunciation for the Arabic and Persian Lhdligah. 
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near tho jágírs of Mancabdárs, were exposed to voxations, and were encroached 
upon by unprincipled mon. His Majesty then ordered that they should get 
lands on one spot, which they might choose. This order proved beneficial 
for both parties. The officers of tho goverumont, on receiving this order, 
told off certain villages for this purposo: thoso who were weak were 
protected, and the encroachments of tho unpriucipled were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear tho veil of 
secrets, rumours also regarding this Cadr [' Abdunnabí] cametotho cars of His 
Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held more than 
five hundred big’hahs should lay their farmáns personally before His 
Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, the practices 
of these grant-holders did not como up to the wise counsels of His 
Majesty, the order was passed, that tho excess of all lands abovo one 
hundred bíg'hahs, if left unspecified in the farmáns, should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain lands. 
Trani and Túrání women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds, and take possession of new places, it was ordered that 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qázis were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of obtaining 
God's favour, to place no further reliance on these men [the Qázis], who wear 
a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart, and who wear long 
sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the whole matter, and dis- 
missed all Qázís, except those who had been appointed during the Cadrship of 
Sultan Khwájah. The Frání and Türáni women also were convicted of fraud, 
and the order was passed that every excess of land above one hundred bíg!hahs 
held by them, should be enquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. 

During the Cudrship of "Azaduddaulah | Mir Fathullah of Shiraz] the 
following order was given :—If any one held a Sayúrghál together with a 
partnor, and the farmán contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partnor, the Gadr should, in the event of ono of the partners dying, 
proceed without further enquiry to a division, the sharo of the deceased 
partner lapsing to tho Crown and remaining domain land, till the heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The new Cadr was at the same 
timo prevented from granting, without previous reference, to His Majesty, 
more than fifteen big’hahs. 

On account of the general peaco and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government 
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officers, who had certain notions of how much was sufficient for Sayúrghál- 
holdors, to demand revenue taxos; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits shoulc not bo interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of ono hundred big’hahs 
and even loss were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Cadr 
Jahán should bring these people before His Majesty; and aftorwards it 
was determined that the Cadr with the concurrence of tho writer of this 
work should cither increase or decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Sayúrghál land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capablo of cultivation; if tho latter half be not so [7. e., 
if the whole be tilled land], one-fourth of the whole should be taken away 
and a now grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived from each bíg'hah varies in tho sovernl districts, 
but is never less than one rupee. 

His Majesty, with tho view of teaching wisdom and promoting truo 
picty, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
men as Çadrs of districts and Cadr of the reahn. 


Note by the Translator on the Cadrs of Akbars reign. 


In this Ain—one of the most interesting in tho whole work—the 
Chagatái word sayúrghál is translated by the Arabie madad ul ma ásh, 
in Persian madad í medsh, for which we often. find in MSS. madad ο 
nu'ásh. The latter term signifies * assistance of livelihood,’ and, like its 
equivalent milk, or property, it denotes lauds giren for benevolent pur- 
poses, ag specified by Abulfazl. Such lands were hereditary, and differ 
for this reason from gir or tuyúl lands, which were conferred, for a 
specified time, on Mancabdárs in lieu of salaries. 

This Ain proves that Akbar considerably interfered with Sayúrghál 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or Aidligah,’ lands to the ruin of many a Muhammadan (Afghan) 
family. He also completely broke the power of tho C«dr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It was tho 
Cad, or as he was then generally styled, Cadr i Jahan, whose edict 
legalized the judés, or accession, of anew king. During tho reign of Akbar 
also, he ranked as tho fourth officer of the empire (vide end of Ain 30). 
Their power was immense. ‘They were the highest law-officcrs, antl had 
the powers which Administrators-General have among us; they were in 


* Regarding the turning out of AZ- vide Mlliots Glossary, under Altamghá 
tamghá and Madad í ma'ásh holders, p. 18. 
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charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such lands 
independently of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the powers of Ligh Inquisitors. Thus 
"Abdunnabí, during his Cadrship, ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy (vide p. 177, 1. 4 from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the terms idrdrat, wazaif, milk, 
idm í dehhá, iwdm i saminhá, &., occur for the word sayúryhál (or 
styúrgál, or sughürghál, as some dictionaries spell it.) 

Among the former kings, "Alauddin i Khiljí is notorious for the 
disregard with which he cancelled tho grants of former rulers. 1ο 
resumed the greater part of the madad í me ás tenures, and made them 
domain lands. 1ο also lowered the dignity of the Çadr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high office (7400/64 í Firdzshihi, p. 353). Qutb- 
uddin Mubáriksháh, however, during the four years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom 'Aláuddin had deprived (1. F, 
p.382). Firúz Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands (7. F., p. 558). 

That Sher Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 250, 
note); and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar shewed 
such an unexpected severity towards the grant-holders of his timo. 

Each Cabah had a Cadr (juz, or Provincial Cadr, who was under 
the orders of the Chief Cadr (Qudr i Jahan, or Çadr í Kul, or Cadr i 
Cudúr). 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the ('adrs. The land specified in the frmán of a holder 
rarely corresponded in extent to the land which he actually held; or the 
language of the farmán was ambiguously worded, to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could, and keep it as long as he 
bribed the Q«zis and provincial Çadrs. lence Akbar had every reason, 
after repeated enquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. 
The religious views of the emperor (cide p. 107), aud the hatred 
which he shewed to tho "Ulamá, most of whom held lands, furnished 
him with a personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their 
grants, and drive them away to Dhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the 
climate of which, in those days, was- as notorious as, in later days, that 
of Gombroon. After the fall of ’Abdunnabi—a man whom Akbar used 
once to honor by holding tho slippers before his feet, —Sultán Khwájah, 
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a member of the Divine Faith, (vide p. 204) was appointed as Cadr ; and 
the Cadrs after him were so limited in conferring lands independently 
of Akbar, and had so few grants to look after, as to tempt Badáoní to 
indulge in sareastical remarks. The following were Akbar’s Gadrs :— 


1. Shaikh Gadáí, a Shíah, appointed at the recommendation 
of Barrám Khán, till 968. 

2. Khwájah Muhammad Cálih, till 971. 

3. Shaikh *Abdunnabi, till 986. 

4. Sultan Khwájah, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fathullah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. Cady Jahán, whose name coincides with the title of his 
office. i 

Abulfazl also mentions a Cady Maulana "Abdul Bagi; but I do 
not know when he held office. 

I extract a few short passages from Badáoni. 

Page 29. Shukh Gadáí cancelled the Madad i nadsh lands, and took 
away the legacies’ of the Ahdazddahs (Afghans), and gave a Sayúrghál to any 
one that would bear up with humiliating treatinent, but not otherwise. 
Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles are 
raised to the possession of every yard of ground, nay, even less, you may 
call tho Shaikh an ’Alanbakhsh (one who gives away a world). 

Page 52. After Shaikh Gadát, Khajagi Muhammad Cálih was, in 968, 
appointed Cudr ; but he did not possess such extensive powers in conferring 
lands as madad i mæ ἀλλ, because he was dependent on the Díwáns. 

Page 11. In 972, or perhaps moro correctly in 971, Shaikh ’Abdunnabi 
was made Qadr. In giving away lands, he was to consult Muzallur Khan, 
at that timo Vazir and Vakíl. But soon after, the Shaikh acquired such 
absolute powers, that ho conferred on deserving people whole worlds of 
subsistence allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so that if you place the 
grants of all former kings of Hindustan in one scale, and those of tho 
Shaikh into the other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
later tho scale went up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 
tvok an adverse turn. 

Page 204. In 988, His Majesty gave tho order that the Aimahs of the 
whole empire should not bo let off by the Ærorts of euch Pergunah, unless 
they brought the farmáns in which their grants, subsistence allowances, 
and pensions were described, to the Cadr for inspection and vorification. 
For this reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastorn districts 


* Augdf. The text of Badáoní has wrongly augdt. Mor bár read bárah. 
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up to Bhakkar on the Indus, camo to Court. If any of them had a powerful 
protector in one of tho grandees or near friends of His Majesty, ho could 
manage to havo his affair settled; but those who were destitute of such 
recommendations, had to bribe Sayyid 'Abdurrasúl, tho Shaikh’s head man, 
or make presents to his farráshes, darbáns (porters), syces (grooms), and 
mehters (sweepers), ‘in order to get their blanket out of the mire.’ Unless, 
however, thoy had either strong recommendations, or had recourse to 
bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the Aimahs, without obtaining 
their object, died from the heat caused by the crowding of the multitudes. 
Though a report of this came to the cars of His Majesty, no one dared to 


And when the Shaikh, 


in all his pride and haughtiness, sat upon his masnad (cushion), and 


tako these unfortunate people before the emperor. 


influential grandees introduced to him, in his office, scientific or pious men, 
the Shaikh received them in his filthy way, paid respect to no one,“ and 
after much asking, begging, and exaggerating, he allowed, for example, a 
teacher of tho Middyah (a book on law) and other collego books 100 Big’hahs, 
more or less; and though such a man might have been for a long time in 
possession of more extensive lands, the Shaikh took them away. But to men 
of no renown, to low fellows, even to indus, he gave primitive lands as marks? 
of personal favor. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation.* κ * 
At no time had a Cadr, for so long a time, exercised more tyranical powers. 
The fate of Abdunnabí has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When ho 
came back, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, 
and murdered * by some scoundrel’ in 990. 
The next C«dr was Sultán Khwájah. Matters relating to Sayur- 
gháls now took a very different course. Akbar had rejected the Islam, and 
tho new (πι, who had just returned from Makkah,” become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and llis Majesty enquired personally into all 
grants (ride p. 189, last para.). The lands were now steadily with- 
drawn, and according to Badáoni, who had managed to get 1000 


* Badáoní says that even in the State Mirá 'Azíz Kokah. In fact, several 


hall, when before the time of prayer he 
washed his hands and feet, he took care 
to spirt water on the grandees standing 
near him. 

? For batafzil in the text (p. 205), 
one MS. of Badáoní reads zamin i ibtiddé 
batafazzul az khúd middd. 

* The same happened afterwards to 


öð 


examples are on record that devout 
pilgrims returned so disappointed and 
“fleeced’ from Makkah as to assume a 
hostile position to the Islám. There is a 
. * . , 
proverb current in the East, Al-shaitán 
fi-lharamain, "The Devil dwells in Mak- 
kah and Madinah. 
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big hahs, at first to the great disgust of 'Abduunabi, many a Muham- 
madan family was impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 993, Fathullah of Shiraz (vide p. 38) was appointed Cadr. As 
the Sayúrghál duties, and with them the dignity of the Çadr, had 
dwindled down to nothing, Fathullah, though Çadr, could be sparod for 
missions to the Dak'hin, Bad. p. 343. 


“ Iis Shírází servant Kumál officiated for him during his absenco, and 
looked after these lacklands of Aimauhdárs,! who had a fow spots here and 
there; for the dignity of the Cadr had approached. its kamal (perfection). 
Fathullah had not oven the powor of conferring five bíg'hahs: in fact he 
was an imaginary Cadr, as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet, tho 
lands which had been withdrawn became tho dwelling-plaves of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to tho A/mahddrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of all those oppressions, there is at least a record loft in tho 
books of the Cadr, though of the office of the Cadr the namo only is left. 

Page 568. Fathullah [the Cadr himself] laid before Ilis Majesty a bag 
containing tho sum of Rs. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression, 
or undor tho pretext that an Aimahdár was not fortheoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Parganah of 
Basawar [which was his Jágír], and said, “ My collectors have this much 
collected from tho Aimahddrs as a kifáyat (i. e. bocauso the collectors thought 
the Sáyürghál holders had more than sufficient to livo upon)" But the 
omperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 


The next Cadr, Cadr Jahan, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed Cad immediately after the death of Futhullah, 
Badioni continues calling him Mufti í mamalik í mahrisah, the Mufti of 
the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the Cadrship.  Cadr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Sayúrghál lands is specified by Abulfazl in 
the geographical tables of the Third Book. 


* Magtwulardst, a pun reminding of who hold a Saytrghdl. 
mugta’ (past part. IV), one on whom Regarding the punishments which 
lands have been conferred, and mugt? grasping Cadrs were subject to, vide 
(part. act. IV) one who conters lands. Elliot's Index, p. 253, note, pf which, 
Observe that Badáoní uses the word however, the first para. onght to be 
aunak not only in the plural sense of expunged as unhistorical. 


aimaldárs, but as an equivalent of those 


ATN 20. 


ON TITE 


JARRIAGES, ἅς, INVENTED BY IIIS MAJESTY. 


His Majesty has invented an extraordinary carriage, which has proved 


a source of much comfort for various people. 


When this carriage is used 


for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn." 
His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 


It is made sufficiently largo so as to hold several bath-rooms, 


serves as a travelling bath. 


It is also easily drawn by cattle. 


and thus 


Jamols and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 


contribute to the comfort of mankind. 


Finely built carriages aro called 


bahals? ; if used on even ground, several may sit together and travel on. 


Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed, that water may 


be fetched from far, low places. 


same timo, or ono ox two. 


Two oxen may pull four such wheels at tho 


Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 


at the same time a millstone. 


AIN 21. 
THE TEN SER TAX (DATSENRY). 
His Majesty takes from each bíghah of tilled land ten sers of grain 


as a royalty. 


Storehouses have been constructed in every district. 


They 


supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never bought 


in tho bázárs. 
people ; 


people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. 


only used to supply necessities. 


These stores prove at the same time of great use for the 


for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, or 


But the stores are 


They are also used for benevolent purposes ; 


for His Majesty has established in his empire many houses“ for the poor, 


where indigent people may get something to eat. 


Ife also appoints 


everywhere experienced. people to look after these store-houses, and selects 


for this purpose active Dårogahs and clever 


and charges. 


3 This was, according to Nizám's 
Tabagitt, an invention of Fathullah of 
Shiraz (vide p. 38, note). Nizam says 
* He constructed a millstone which was 
placed on a cart. It turned itself and 
ground corn. He also invented a looking- 
glass which, whether seen near or at. a dis- 
tauce, showed all sorts of curious figures. 


writers, who watch tho receipts 


Also a wheel, whieh cleaned at once 
twelve barrels.” The last mentioned wheel 
also is aseribed by Abultazl to Akbar ; 
vide Book 1. Xin 38, p. 115. 

2 Regarding English carriages (vat’h 
id mgrext) broueht ta India under Juhán- 
gir, ride Tuzuk pp. 167. 108, 

3 Pide pp. 200 and 201. 
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ATN 22. 
ON FEASTS. 


His Majesty enquires into tho excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fostering care upen men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when Tis Majosty was informed of the feasts of 
the Jamsheds, and tho fostivals of the Parsi priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The following aro tho 
most important feasts. 1. Zhe New Years day feast. It commences on 
the day whon the Sun in his splendour moves to Arios, and lasts till the 
nineteenth day of the month [Farwardin]. Two days of this period are 
considered great festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents: tho first dav of the month of Farwardin, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the Sharaf. Again, llis Majesty 
followed tho custom of the ancient Pársís, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name ofa month.? The following 
are the days which have the same name as a month: 19th Farwardin ; 
ard Urdibihisht ; 6th Khürdál; 13th Tir; 7th Amurdád ; Ath Shahriwar ; 
16th Mihr; 10th Abán; 9th Azar; 8th, 15th, 23rd, Dai: 2nd Bahman ; 
5th Isfandármuz. Feasts, aro actually and ideally, held on each of these days. 
People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. In the beginning 
of each pahr tho naqqdrahs. (vide p. 51, 1. 1.) are beaten, when tho singers 
and musiciaus fallin. On the first of the above feasts coloured lamps aro 
used for threo nights: on the second for one night, and tho joy is general. 

I have given a few particulars 1n the first Book (Ain 18). 


AIN 23. l 
THE KHUSIIROZ OR DAY OF FANCY BAZAARS. 


On the third feast-day of every month, His Majesty holds a large assembly 
for the purpose of enquiringiuto the many wonderful things found in this world. 
The merchants of the age aro eager to attend, and lay out articles from all 
countries. Tho people of His Majesty’s Harem come, and the women of 
other men also are invited, and buying and selling is quite genera) His 
Majosty uses such days to seloct any articles which he wishes to buy, or to 


> Badáoní generally calls this day eighth month (October-November) : but 
Nauriz à Julali ; vide p. 183, note 2. the tenth day also of every month had 
a Thus Abdn was the name of the the same name. 
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* 
fix the price of things, and thus add to his knowledge. The secrets of the 
empire, the character of the people, the good and bad qualities of each 
office and workshop, will then appear. Tis Majesty gives to such days 
the namo of Ahushris, or the joyful day, as they aro a source of much 
enjoyment. 

After the Fancy bázárs for women, bazars for the men are held. Merchants. 
of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches the transactions, 
and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure of baying. Bazar 
people, on such occasions, may lay their gricvances before His Majesty, 
without being prevonted by the mace-bearers, and may use the opportunity 
of laying out their stores, in order to explain their circumstances. For those 
who are good, the dawn of success rises, whilst wicked bazar people are called 
to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and an 
accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
mado by tradesmen on such occasions is very great.* 


AIN 21. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES, 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world; it is a preventive against tho outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of tho spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. Ho abhors marriages which take place between man and woman 
boforo tho ago of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home 1s desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, thoro are peculiar obstacles; but His Majesty maintains that the 
consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the parents, 
are absolutely necessary in marriago contracts. 

Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
Ho says, “ Tho fact that, in ancient times (Ὁ) even, a girl was not given to her 
twin brother, ought to silence those who are fond of historical proofs. 
Marriage betweon. first cousins, however, does not strike tho bigoted 


* Regarding these Fancy bázárs, vide above Dadáoni's remarks on p. 204, Í. 4, 
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followers of Muhammad’s religion as wrong; for tho beginning of a roligion 
rosombles, in this rogard, the beginning of the creation of mankind.” 

His Majosty disapproves of hig dowries; for as they are raroly over paid, 
thoy are mere sham ; but ho admits that the fixing of high dowrios is a pre- 
ventive against rash divorces. Nor does llis Majesty approve of every one 
marrying more than one wife; for this ruins a man’s health, and disturbs the 
peace of the home. Ile consures old women that tako young husbands, and 
says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, ono of whom 
enquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the othor into those 
of tho bride. These two officers have the title of Téibey2, or mastors of 
marriages. In many cases, the duties aro performed by one and the samo 
officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to enable them to 
show their gratitude. The paymont of this tax is looked upon as auspicious. 
Mangabdárs commanding from tivo to one thousand, pay 10 Muhurs; do. 
from one thousand to five hundred, 4 1}; do. to Commanders of ono 
hundred, 2 M.; do. to Commanders of forty, 1 J£; do. to Commanders of 
ten, 4 2. The latter feo is also paid by rich people. "Pho middle classes 
pay 1 R., and common people 1 dán.* In demanding this tax, tho officers 


have, to pay regard to the eircumstances of the father of the bride. 


AIN 25. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 

In every country, but especially in ILindüstán, boys aro kept for 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to write 
the letters of the Aiphabet, and also learn to trace their several forms.” 
He ought to learn the shape aud name of each letter, which may be done 
in two days, when the boy should proceed to write the Joined letters. They 
may be practised for a week, after which the boy should learn some prose 
and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some verses to the praise 
of God, or moral sentences, cach written soparately. Care is to be taken 


> «The sons and daughters of common had, especially the people of the Xotwál, 
people were not allowed to marry, unless and the Ækánú i kaldl (P), and their 
they came to the office ofthe kotwál, and other low assistants outside.” Bad. II, 
were stared at by the kotwál's men, who p.391. Vide also Third Book, Ain 5. 
had to take down their respective ages ; 2 Boys in the East generally learn to 
and you may imagine what advantages write by running their pens over the 


and fine opportunities the officers thus characters of the copyglips (git'ahs). 
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that he learns to understand everything himself; but the teachor may assist 
him a little, He then ought for some time bo daily practised in writing 
a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a current hand. The 
teacher ought especially to look after five things: knowledge of the letters ; 
meanings of words; tho hemistich; the verse; tho former lesson. If this 
method of teaching be adopted, a boy will learn in a month, or even in a 
day, what it took others years to understand, so much so that people will 
got quite astonished. Every boy ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, 
the notation peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, 
astronomy, physiognomy, houschold matters, tho rules of government, 
medicine, logie, the [abC6, r/ydzi, and idi, sciences,’ and history; all of 
which may be gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayákaran, Niydi, 
Bedanta, and Pátanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which tho present time requires. 

"These regulations shed a now light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasahs. 


ATN 26. 
THE ADMIRALTY. 

This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things 6f value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
houschold. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting tho efficiency of this department 
as an act of divino worship. 

First.—The fittitg out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such «manner as to bo of use m sieges and for the conquest 
of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they were houses 
and dromedaries, and uso them as excellent means of conquest. So especially 
in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His Majesty’s empire, 
ships are numerous; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and T’hat’hah (Sind) 
they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the sterns oj 
the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
"beautiful flower-beds, havo likewiso been constructed on tho rivors. Along 


2 This is tho three-fold division of quantity, and comprise mathematics, 
sciences. Jláhí, or divine, sciences com- astronomy, musie, mechanics. — Tabé'í 
riso everything connected with theo- sciences comprehend physical sciences. 
ley and the means of acquiring a know- Some dictionaries call the last class of 


„8 


ledge of God. Riydzi sciences treat of sciences (aba f, instead of [abt í. 
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tho coasts of the ocean, in the west, cast, and south of India, large ships aro 
built, which are suitablo for voyages. Tho harbours have been put into 
excellont condition, and tho experienco of scamen has much improved. 
Large ships are also built at lláhábás and Láhor, and aro then sent to the 
coast. In Kashmir, a modol of a ship was made which was much admirod. 

Seeondly.—To appoint oxporienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the soveral winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must bo halo and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient; in fact he 
must possess all good qualities. Men ôf such character can only be found 
after much trouble. The best seamen como from Malíbár (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from ono side of tho river to 
the other. | 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships thoro aro twelve classes. 1. The Mikhudd, or owner of tho 
ship. This word is evidently a short form of Markhuda. Ie fixes the course 
of tho ship. 2. Tho Mwalim, or Captain. Mo must bo acquainted with 
the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know astronomy. 
It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents her from falling 
into dangers. 8. Phe Tandil, or chief of the thalagis, or sailors. Sailors, 
in scamen’s language, aro called Ahalacgis ον khdrwahs. 4. The Nákhudá- 
khashab. Wo supplies the passengers with firewood and*straw, and assists 
in shipping and unlading tho cargo. 5. The Sarhang, or mate, superintends 
the docking and landing of the „hip, and often facts for the Mwalim. 
6. Tho Bhanddré has tho charge of the stores. 7. The Karran} is a writer 
who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves out water to the passengers. 
8. Tho Salkángér, or helmsman. Ho steors the ship aceording to the orders 
of the Mwallim. Some ships carry several helnsmen, but never more than 
twenty. 9. Tho Panjari looks out from the top of tho mast, and gives notico 
when ho scos land, or a ship, or a coming storm, &e. 10. The Cunmti 
belongs to the class of ZAaldgis. Ile throws out the water which has leaked 
through the ship. 11. The Zopandáz, or gunner, is required in naval fights; 
their number depends on tho size of tho ship. 12: The Æhárwah, or common 
sailor. They set and furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of 
divers, and stop leaks, or set the anchor froo whon it sticks fast, "The: 
amount of their wages varios, and depends on tho voyage, or kúsh, as gbhmen 
call it. In the harbour of Sátgdnw (Húghli) » Nakhuddé gots 400 R.; besides 


* This word is now-a-days pronounced | word is often used contemptuously. 
© 2 >? . . 
Kivdni, and is applied to any clerk. ‘The 
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he is allowed four malikh, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own 
profit. Every ship is divided into several divisions, for tho accommodation 
of passongors and tho stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a 
malikh The Mwallim gets 200 2. and two malikhs ; the Zandil, 12004. ; the 
Karrani, 50 R. and one malikh ; the Nákhudá khashab, 30 R.; the Sarhang, 
25 tt. ; the Sukkángtr, Panjart and Dhandárt, each 15 R.; each Khárwah, or 
common sailor, 40 R., and his daily food in addition; tho Deganddz, or 
gunner, 12 X. 

In Aambháyat (Cambay), a Nákhudá gets 800 R., and the other mon in 
tho same proportion. 

In Ldhart, a nákhudá gets 300 R., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achin ho gets half as much again as in southern harbours; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again; and in Malacea, twice as much 
again. In Pogu, and Dahnasarf, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according tothe place and the length of the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying from 100 to 500 d. per mensem. 

Thirdly, an experienced man has been appointed to look after tho 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As he possesses experience, he settles every difficulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes caro that such places aro not 
overcrowded, or too (arrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carry; he must not allow 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. 
Ile ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to be deposited 
anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. 

Fourthly, the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though the ineome derived from them equalled the 
‘revenue of a whole country. Ho only wishes that boatmen should get their 
wages. The state takes cortain taxcs in harbour places; but they never 
exceed two and a half per cent., which is so little compared with the taxes 
formerly levied, that merchants look upon harbour taxes as totally remitted. 

Tho following sums aro levied ag river tolls. For every boat, 1 Ου. per 
kos at the rate of 1000 mans, provided tho boat and the men belong to one 
and the same ownor. But if the boat belongs to another man' and overything 
in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 2. for overy 2} fos. At 
ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing ; a laden cart, 4 d. ; 
do. empty, 2 d.; a laden camel, 1 d.; empty camels, horses, cattle with 
their things, 4 d.; do. empty, 1 d. Othor beasts of burden pay τς d., which 

36 
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includes the toll due by the driver. Twenty people pay 1 d. for crossing ; 
but they aro often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go to 
tho State (the other half goes to tho bontmen). 

Merchants are theroforo well treated, and the articles of forcign countries 


are imported in large quantities. 


AYN 27. 
OF HUNTING. 

Suporficial, worldly observers seo in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, ag if senseless, on tho field of 
their passions. But deep enquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition of 
knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar lustre. 
This is the case with His Majesty. Ho always makes hunting a means of 
increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as occasions to 
enquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into the condition 
of tho people and the army. Ho travels incognito, and examines into matters 
referring to taxation, or to Sayürgha! lands, or to affairs connected with the 
household. Ile lifts up such as are oppressed, and punishes tho oppressors. 
On account of these higher reasons His Majesty indulges in the chase, and 
shews himself quite enamoured of it. Short-sightcd and shallow observers 
think that His Majesty has no other object in view but hunting; but the 
wise and experienced know that ue pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qardwals [mon 
omployed by the Mir Shikdr, or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 
ground, the Qur (p. 110) remaining at a distance of about five kos from it. 
Near the Qur, the erandces and other people await the arrival of His Majesty. 
The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About a yard 
behind them the Mir Tozak stands ready for service, and about a kos and 
one-half behind thom stand some of tho AAidmatiyyah (p. 225) and other 
servants of His Majesty. The AWhidmatiyyah aro told off to watch at that 
place. At about the same distance, there stands a vigilant officer with 
some of Ilis Majesty’s servants. He gdvances very slowly, and guards the 
private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is stationed 
to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Majetiy have 
admission to this placo; but gonerally only such are allowed to come as are 
required to render services at tho chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on; and alter having ‘gone over 
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another distunce, he genorally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. 
When the hour of rest comos, both parties which had beon loft behind, 
again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated tho views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangoments which are made during 
hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars us to the several modes of 
, chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have recourse to. 


1. Tiger hunting. 


They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it to close. Within the cage thoy put a goat, which is protected by a 
Screen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of it. 
Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, he is caught. 

Another method. They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such à manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when tho tiger passes, and shakes it a 
“little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another method. Thoy tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by tigers, 
putting round about the sheep on the ground small stalks of hay covered 
with gluo. The tiger comes rushing forward, and gets his claws full of tho 
gluo. ‘Lhe more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue stick to his 
feet, and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the hunters como frum 
the ambush and kill him. Or they catch him alive, and tame him. 

His Majesty, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and prefers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method. An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo, and makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly get 
hold of the tiger with its horns, and fling him violently upwards, so that 
ho dies. It is impossible to describe tho excitement of this mannor of 
hunting the tiger. One doos not know what to admire more, the courage of 
the rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

Ono day, notice was givon that a man-eating tiger had mado its 
appearance in the district of Bari. His Majesty got on the clephant Nákir 
Khan, and went into the jungle. The bruto was stirred up; and striking its 
claws into tho forehead of the elephant, it pulled the head of tho animal 
to the ground, when tho tigor was killed by the men. This occurrenco 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty hunted near Todah. ‘The tiger had 
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stretched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the brute, 
killed it, and thus savod the lifo of the man. | 

Once during a gamarghah’ chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majosty, when he shot itin time through the head, 
and killed it. . 

Once a tiger struck his claws into à man. All who witnessed it, des- 
paired of his life. His Majesty shot the brute right through tho body, and 
reloased the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scone took place in the forest of Mut'hra. Shuji’at 
Khán (vide Xin 30, No. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing whore ho was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered? down before that divine glanco, and turned 
right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of Ilis Majesty are too numerous to bo imagined ; much 
loss can a Hindustani, as I am, describo them in a dignified stylo. 

Ho slays lions, but would not hurt an ant. 
He girds himself for the fray ; but tho lion drops his claws from foar.” 


Elephant-hunts. 


There are several modes of hunting elephants. 

1. AChedah.' 'The hunters aro. both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 
commence to beat drums and blow the pipes, the noise of which makes 
tho elephants quite frightencd. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is left in them. They are thon 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope, made of hemp or bark, round their foot or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They aro aftorwards led off in company with some ttained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. Ono-fourth of tho value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as wages. 

2. Chor Whedah. They tako a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, tho driver stretching himself on tho back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presenco. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the drivor managos to secure one by throwing 
& rope round the foot. 

3. Gád. A deep pit is constructed in a placo frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it, 


* Qamarghah is a chase for which ° Theso*two verses are taken from 
drivers are employed. Faizí's Nal Daman; vide p. 106, note 4. 
? This is one of Akbar’s miracles. * Hence our elephaut &Aeddas. 
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the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. Tho 
elephants got confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they full 
rapidly and noisily into tho hole. They aro then starved and kept without 
wator, when they soon get tame. | 

4. Bár. They dig a ditch round the resting place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. Tho door is left open, but closes when tho ropo is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants like. 
Tho elephants eat it up greedily ; their voraciousness makes thom forgot 
all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless hunter, 
who has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door closes. The 
elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. They aro all in 
commotion. The hunters then kindlo fires and make much noise. Tho 
elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is left in them. 
Tame fomales aro then brought to the place, by whose means the wild 
elephants aro caught. They soon get tame. 

From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes; llis Majesty has 


: admits of remarkable finesse. 


invented a new manner, which 
In fact, all excellent modes of hunting are 
A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
threo sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 


inventions of His Majesty. 


approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 


enelosuro, whither the males follow. "They are now caught as shown above. 


Leopard hunting. 


Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the countr 

pares, , 1 1 M 
they hunt;in another part they rest and sleep ; and in. à third district they 
play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on tho top of a hill. The 


shado of a treo is sufficient fer the leopard. lle rubs himself against 


a ** A large: number of people had sur- 


rounded the whole jungle, outside ot 


which, on a small empty space, a throne 
made of wood had been put on a tree, as 
& seat for the emperor [Jahangir], and on 
the neighbouring trees beams had been 
put, upon which the courtiers were to sit 
and enjoy the sight. About two hundred 
male elephants with strong nooses, and 
many females were in readiness. Upon each 
elephant there sat two men of the Jhariy- 

ah casto, who chiefly occupy themselves 
in this part of India [Gujrat] with ele- 
phant hunting. The plan was to drive 


the wild elephants from all parts of the 
Jungle near the place where the emperor 
sat, so that he might enjoy the sight of 
this exciting seene. When the drivers 
closed up from all sides of the jungle, 
their ring unfortunately broke on account 
of the density and impenetrability of the 
wood, and the arrangements of the drivers 
partially failed. The wild elephants ran 
alt as if mad; but twelve male and 
female elephants were caught before the 
eyes of the emperor. — Lgbdlndmah, 


p. 119. 
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tho trunk. Round about the tree, they deposit their excrements, which 
aro called in Ilindí d@ har. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called odi. The leopards on coming near them, foll down 
to tho bottom; but they often broko their feet in pieces, or managed by 
jumping to got out again. Nor could you catch more than one in cach pit. 
His Majesty therefore invontod a now method, which has astonished the most 
experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz doep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into the 
hole. Tho animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go into the 
trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. At the 
time of their heat, which takes placo in winter, a fomale leopard had been 
walking about on tho field, and six male leopards were after hor. Accident- 
ally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to let hor off, 


dropped in one after the other,—a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look at. 

Another method is to fasten nooses to the foot of tho above mentioned 
treo. When the animal comes to seratch itself, it gets entangled. 

Ilis Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty sos from Agrah, 
especially in the districts of Bari, Símáwalí, Alápúr, Sunnám, Bhatindah, 
Bhatnír, Patan in the Panjáb, Fathpúr, Jhinjhanú, Nágor, Mirt?ha, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmír, Amrsarnayin; but several other more remote spots have been 
selected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and hand 
them over to the keepers. Πο would often travel over great distances, and 
was perhaps just on the point of rosting a little ; but before he had done so, 
good news were brought from some other hunting ground, when he hastenod 
away on a fleet courser. 

In formor times, people managed to train a nowly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this animal, 
leopards are now trained, in an oxcellent manner, in the short space of 
eightcon days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such results, 
and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. From good motives, 
and from a desire to add splendour to his court, His Majesty usod to take 
it upon himsolf to keep and train leopards, astonishing tho most oxpefionced 
by his success. ba 

A rather remarkable case is tho following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without provious training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who wore presont had 
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their eyes opened to truth, and oxporioneod tho blossing of prostrating 
thomselves in belief on His Majesty.’ 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving hoart of His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imporial suite without collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in chargo of the ἐλάται leopards. A 
proper system of training has been laid down. 


AYN 28. 
THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS. THE WAGES OF THE 
KEEPERS. 


First class leopards get 5 s. of meat every day; second class, 4} s.; 
third class, 4 s.; fourth class, 32 s.; fifth class, 33 5.; sixth class, 3} s.; 
seventh class, 3 s. ; eighth class, 2} s. The meat is given in a lump; and as 
on Sundays no animals are killed,? double the daily portion is given on 
Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents itch. 
Four men also were appointed to train and look after cach leopard; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 R. to 5 R. per 
mensem ; but they have atthe same timo to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle, are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300 d., 260 d., 220 d., 200 d., and 180 d., which is the 
lowest allowance ; tho juniors get 160 d., 140 d., 120 d., 110 d., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddlo cloths, chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gushkant® carpets to sit on. 
Grandecs of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard; they aro to tako care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to tho establishment. Each leopard has a 
namo which indicates some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
Misi or Taraf (set); they are also divided according to their rank as follows. 


Two more miracles of Akbar s. THis should perhaps be gh Sas or T ή 
According to tho order mentioned on goskhúni, Goshkán, (in Arabie Joshqán), 
p. 200, 1. 10. being a town in Tran, famous for its 


* In my text edition, p.208, l. 8. qe. carpets. x 
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One thousand’ leopards are kept in His Majesty’s park, and an interesting 
encampment they form. The three first sets are didgah; they are kept at 
Court together with two other cots. For their conveyance two ‘litters 
(mthaffah) are hung over the back of an elephant, one litter on each side. 
On each litter ono leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters are also 
put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the leopards, 
and are drawn by horses or cattle; or they are made to sit on horses ; 
The best leopard 
which His Majosty has, goos by the namo of Samand mának » he is carriod 
on a Chaudol, and proceeds with much pomp. His servants, fully equipped, 


run at his side; the naggárah (a largo drum) is beaten in front, and 


and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies, 


sometimes ho is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends of tho 
pole of the Chaudol resting on the necks of their horses. Formerly two 
horses wero kept for overy leopard; but now three horsos are given to 
Many 
A tame, trained leopard has the 


two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. 
travel alone on one and the same dooly. 


dooly carried by three men, others by two, 


Skill erhibiled by hunting leopards. 


Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scont of a prey, 
or como to hear its voice. They thon plan an attack, and givo the hunters 
notice where the prey is. Tho hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. 

1. Uparghati. The hunters let off the leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer was scen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
2. Riyhni. The leopard lies concealed, and is shewn the deer from 


a distance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 


This is done in three ways. 


claws. 


‘skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer. 3. Muhári. The leopard is put in an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. Tho cartis then takon away to the opposito direction. 
This perplexes tho deer, when tho leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it, and catch it. 


It is impossiblo to doscrihe tho wonderful feats of this animal ; languago 


! Among the curious events which 
happened during the present (Jahangir’s] 
reign, I must mention that a leopard 
“in captivity covered .a female leopard, them walk about and hunt afte? their 
which gave birth to three cubs. The fashion: but they would not pair. 
late emperor [Akbar], during his youth, During this year a male leopard broke 


to get cubs, but in vain. Ile even 
alowed some leopards to run about 
in the gardens without stanly letting 


was passionately fond of leopards and 
hunting with leopards. He had about 
9000 leopards collected during his reign, 
and tried much to pair them, so as 


its collar, and covered a female, which 
after a space of two months and a half 
gave birth to three cubs. They went on 
well, and grew big." Ighdlndmah, p. TU. 
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fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus he will raise up the dust with 
his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself; or he will lie down, 
so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the ground. 

Formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer at one and the 
same chase; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called chatrmandal. Tho hunters 
lie in ambush near a place frequénted by deer, and commence the chase from 
this place, as if it was a qamarghah hunt (in which drivers are used). The 
leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deor are thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards, receive 

presents on all occasions when the animals exhibit skill, as an encouragement 
to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for cach animal, but 
I. cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shewn by His Majesty, a deor made 
friendship with a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other’s 
company. The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let 
off against other deer, would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose towards 
the close of the day ; for people were afraid of thoir stubbornnoss and anxiety 
to run away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules made by His 
Majesty, thoy are let loose in tho ovenings, and yet remain obedient. 
Formerly leopards were also kept blind-folded, except at the time of the 
chase ; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if mad. But 
now-a-days they are kept without covers for thoir heads. The Grandees of 
the court are allowed to bet on forty ἐλάρα} leopards; whoever wins takes the 
amount of his bet from the others. Ifa leopard is first in bringing twenty 
deér, his Doriyah' gets five rupees from his equals. The Grandeo in charge 
of the khácah loopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Bárha,” gets one mulur from each 
bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As often as a Grandee lays 
before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns," he takes an. Ashraf from 
each of his equals. So also do the Twrufddrs and Qaráwals* bet ; in fact every 


' The man who holds the chain to (mand rak), and had a well made near it. 
which the leopard is fastened. The towers were studded with several 
3 Ho was a Duhazdri; vide Ain 30, hundred thousand horns of deer which 
No. 91. His Majesty had killed during his life- 
* Akbar required the horns of deer. time. ‘he words mél i shdkh contain 
“ In this year (981), His Majesty built the feá (981). I wished His Majesty 
several edifices and castles on the road hid made gardens and saráis for tra- 


from Agrah to Ajmír. The reason was vellers instead." — Baddoné, I, p. 173. 
this. He thought it incumbent upon Vide also Elliot’s Index, p. 243, note. 


him once a year to make a pilgrimage to * Tarafilárs, the men in charge of a 
the tomb (dargdh) of Μαη i Chishtí at taraf, which word Abultazl above used ifi. - 
„Ajmír; he therefore had houses built at the same sense as misl, or set. Tarafdár 

every stage on the road to that town. means also a Zamindàr. A Qardwal isa 

He also erected at every kos a tower driver, 


37 
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one shews his zeal in trying to get as many deor as possible. 


The skins of 


the deer are often given to poor people as part of monoy presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majosty can at once toll by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays." 


The Styágosh.? 
His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting 


purposes. 
kills black deer. 


who gets 100 d. per mensem. 


It cats daily 1 s. of meat. 


In former times it would attack a hare ora fox; but now it 


Each has a separate keeper, 


Dogs. 


His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, 


and imports dogs from all countries. 


Excellent dogs come from Kabul, 


especially from the Tazárah district (north of Ráúl Pindí]. They oven 


ornament dogs, and give them names." 


animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. 


join, and hunt down the enemy. 
others get 1} s. 
their wages are 100 d. per mensen. 


2 € Tt was at this time, [1027 A. H. or 
A. D. 1618] that Sháhzádah Shuji’, 
son of Sháhjahán, fell ill, and as I am 
so much attached to him, and the doctors 
conld not eure him of the imsensibilit v in 
which he had lain for several days, Í 
humbly prayed to God, and asked Him a 
favor. During the prayer, it oceurred to 
me that Í had already made a contract with 
my God and had promised Him to give up 
hunting after reaching the age of fifty, not 
to touch after that ur arrow or a gun, and 
never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands; and I thought that if L should 
carry into effect my former vow from the 
present time, which would prevent so 
many animals trom being killed, God 
might grant my prayer for the prince’s 
recovery. 1 then made this contract 
with God, and promised, in all singleness 
of intention and true belief, never again 
to harm an animal with my own hand. 
Through God’s mercy the sufferings of 
the prince were entirely allayed. When 
I was in the womb of my mother, 
it happened one duy that Í did not 

uicken as usual. The servants of the 
Harem grew alarmed, and reported the 
fact to my august father [Akbar]. In 
those days my father was continually 
hunting with leopards. That day hap- 


Dogs will attack every kind of 
Soveral also will 


Khácah dogs get daily 2 s. of meat; 
3 D το y ? 
There is one keeper for every two Zi? (hunting) dogs; 


pened to be Friday. My father then, 
with a view of making God inclined to 
preserve me, made a vow never again, 
to the end of his life, to hunt on Fridays. 
L have followed the practice of my father, 
and have never hunted with Jeopards on 
a Friday." Tuzuk i Jahángíri, p. 249. 

Jahángívs self-denial was not great; 
for when the prince was sick, Jahangir 
was fifty years of age! 

2 Or black ear, the Persian trans- 
lation of the Turkish garæ-golag, whence 
our Felis caracal, 

? This would not strike us as some- 
thing worth mentioning. But as dogs 
are considered unclean animals by Mu- 
hammadans, they are not looked upon 
as domestic. Now-a-days we hear occa- 
sionally names, as kallé, bachhú; or 
English names as fent. (Fanny), bulddg 
(bull dog), &e. 

European bloodhounds were early 
imported by the Portuguese; ,Jahángir 
once said to Roe “1 only desire you to 
help me to a horse of the greatest size, 
and a male and female of mastiffes, and 
the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other 
dogges as hunt in your lands,’ Regard- 
ing Kuropean dogs in India, vide also 
T'uzuk, p. 138, 1. 3 from below. 
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Hunting Deer with Deer. 


This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They put a net 
over his horns, and let it off against wild deer, which from foar will figh, 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in tho not; the hunters, who havo been lying 
in ambush, will thon run up to it, and catch it. Tho deer thus caught 
passes through a course of instruction, and gets tamo. If the net should 
break, or the door get tired during the struggle, it will return to the keeper, 
who either puts a now not on it, or sends out a fresh deer. 

Sultán Firtz i Khilji used to indulge in this sport; but His Majesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

Sometimes it happens that a wild decr will carry on tho struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as four tamed deer; but at last it 
will succumb to the fifth. Deer aro now-a-days rendered sg perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild decr run away ; on hearing the 
call, they will discontinue a fight, como back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time; for people 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained door. 

Ouly lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Tláhábád, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to the Panjab, 
its home, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of théjdeer, 
alter the stylo of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer; they caught them somehow, and taught 
thom to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, according to which 
more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. They 
drive slowly about forty cattlo towards a placo where deer are; the hunters 
are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy tho chase. 

There aro now-a-days also deer-studs; the deer born in captivity are 
employed as hunting deer. 

The keepers will also bend forward, and allow the, trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female -deor as a 
means of making wild deer fight. 
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Once a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net. 
Both were brought together from Gujrat, as mentioned above (?). 

7 hantahevah is the name givoa to the following mode of hunting. The 
hunter takes a shield, or a basket, the concave side being turned from him. 
Ho then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, will 
conceal him, and commences to ring bolls. Othor hunters lie at the same 
time in wait. Tho light of tho lamp, and the sound of tho bells, will 
attract the animals towards tho place, when thoy are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. Tho sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer, 
that they are easily caught; or sometimos hunters will charm them - 
with a song, and whon the deor approach, will rise up, and cryelly slay 
them. From a long time His Mujesty has disapproved of these two 
methods. 

Thángí. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer; and 
baroheadcd, from a distanco, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. Tho deor then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters como from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Baukárah. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distanco froin cach other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheot above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them. 

Dadian. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as 
beforo, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the decr get quite perplexed. 

Ajárah. Tho hunters tic green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. ‘They then move boldly 
to a place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or thoy make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When tho hunters show 
themselves from the side, the deer are compelled to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will take 
his place behind a tree, and imitate tho voice of deer. As soon as deer 
approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in a 
plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. ‘The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. τ 

T'hagí. The hunter....' walks about bareheaded as if mad; his 
clothes are stained all over with pán juice, and the man himself acts as if he 


* The text has dar khdnah í zín, in the hollow of a saddle (P). 
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were wounded. Wild animals and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death; but their grecdiness and desire lead them to 
destruction. 


Buffalo Hunts. 


At a place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants tho male. A courageous active 
man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes tothe spot, 
and covors the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, and fastens 
the foot of the male; but it frequently happens that the man 10808 courage, 
and has fo pay for the attempt with his lifo. 

Another mode of catching them is to go near tho ponds which they 
frequent. They put snaros round the ponds; and sitting on tame buffaloes, 
the hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then killed with spears, others aro caught in the snares. Á similar 
method may be adopted, when buffaloes aro attacked on their pastures. 


On Hunting with Hawks. 


His Majesty is very fond of those remarkablo animals, and often uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the ῥά», sháhin, shungar, and 
burkat falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
prefers tho bashah, to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As Lam compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the skill 
of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by nature 
avorse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a fow details, and lead 
enquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. τ 

In the middle of spring the birds aro inspected; after this they are 
allowod to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the Ahdgah falcons (bás), which are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence of jurraks is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the bashahs, the shdhins, the 
k helahs, the chappak báshahs, tho bahris, the young bahris, the shikarahs, the 
chappak shikarahs, the turmatis, the rekís, the besrahs, tho dhotts, the charghs, 
the chargilahs, the lagars, and the ýhagars (which His Majesty calls the chappak 
kind of the lagar). The Molehíns also are inspected—the molchin is an 
animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, like the shdhén ; 
it will kill a wlang crane. People say that, whils} flying, it will break 
the wing of the kulang, and others maintain that it pierces its eyes; 
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hut this cannot be proved. Odhpapars’ also aro brought from Kashmir. 
This bird has a bluish (suds) colour and is smaller than a parrot; its beak is 
red, straight, and long; its tail is rathor clongated. It brings down small 
birds, and returns to the hand. of tho keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the ðodnak, and the sárú wil learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, from motives of genorosity and from a wish to add splendour 
to his Court, is fond of hunting with fulcons, though superficial observers 
think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Manqabdárs, Ahadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindústánís. Their pay 
is as follows. First class of the former, first grade, Τὰ R.; second, 7 K. ; 
third, 62 R. Second class, first grade, 6} Δὲ; second, 6} R.; third, óg Á. 
Third class, first grado, 5} 4. ; second, ó R.; third, 43 R. First class of the 
latter (Hindústáni), first grade, 5 2; second 42 R.; third, 41 R. Second 
class, first grade, 44 Æ.; second, 4 R. ; third 33 δ. Third class, first grade, 
34 X.; second, 3} 2.; third, 3 A. 


Allowance of Food. 


Iu Kashmír and in the aviaries of Indian amateurs, tho birds are generally 
ed once a day; but at Court they are fed twice. hás falcon gets a 
fed lay; but at Court they are fed t A bús falcon get 
quantity of meat weighing 7 dáms ; the jarrah, 6 d. ; the bahri, láchín, and 
E helah, 5 d.; the báshah, 3 d. ; the chappak bashah, kira chappak shikarah, 
besrah, dhotis, &c., 2 d. Toward: the close of every day, they are fed on 

ἢ , y, wey 
sparrows, of which tho báz, jurrah, and bahri, get euch seven; the ldchin, 
five ; the bdshah, three; others, two. Charghs and lagurs get at the same time 
meat. Shungdrs, shahbdzes, burkats, get one ser. On the hunting grounds 
they feed them on the game they take. 


Prices of Falcons. 

From eagerness to purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit; but 
from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought not to bo cheated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to which of the following three classes birds belong. 
First, khanah kurtz birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of oxperienced 
trainers,. and have got new feathors. Second, choz birds; they have not 
yet moulted. Third, Zarinák birds; they have moulted before they were 


2 The name of this bird is doubtful. Kashmiri birds given in the J, ybálná- 
It is not to be found among the names of | mah, p. 159. 
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capturod. First class, a superior báz costs 12 muhurs; second grade do., 
9 ΔΙ; third do., 6 M. Second class, first, 10 M.; second, 7 M.; third, 4 M. 
A third class baz is somewhat cheaper than second class ones. 

Jurrahs. First class, 8 5, 2, 1 M. Second class, 6, 4, 14,1 M., 5 Á. 

Bashahs. First class, 3, 2, 1 JI., 4 R. Second class, 2, 1 M., 5 R. 

Shahins of both kinds, 3, 2, 1 Af. 

Bahrís, 2, 14, 1 M. Young Bahris a little less. 

Khelahs, 14, 1, αὶ Jf. 

Charghs, 23 R., 2, 14 R. 

Chappak báshahs, 1 R.; 4, 1 R. 

Shikarahs, 13 R., 1, 1 R. 

Besrahs, 2 R., 14, 1 £. 

Chappak shikarahs, lagars, jhagars, turmatís, rekís, 1 R., 3, 1 δ 
Their prices are not classified. 

llis Majesty rewards the Mir Shikars (superintendents of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 Jf to 1d. If the 
falcons bring the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill which it 
exhibited, and to the sizo of the prey. The man who keeps the falcon gets 
one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty hunts hinself, fifty per cent. of 
the donation is stopped. T£ birds aro received by the Imperial aviary as 
peshkash (tribute), the Quskbegi (Superintendent of the Aviary) gets for every 
biz 1} K., and the accountant, 3 R. For jurrahs, the Qushhegi gets 1 R.; the 
accountant, 1 A.; for bashahs, the former receives Í #.; tho latter, 3. ; 
for every lichin, chargh, chargilah, Phelah, buhrí bachehah, the former gets 
1 R., tho latter a 2.; for every chhappak, bashah, dhote, &c., the former 
receives „>, the other τὶς 2. (εὐλύ). 

The minimum number of θά: and shúhin falcons, kept at Court, is forty ; 
of jurrahs, thirty; of bdshahs, onc hundred; of bahris, charghs, twenty ; of 
lagars, and shikarahs, ten. 
Waterforels. 

Hunting watorfowls affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are mado in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. Ho 
then gets carefully near tho birds, and pulls them ono after tho other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning, and fly away. 

In Kashmir thoy teach báz falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comes ]. 
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Another method is to let water buffaloos go into the water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durráj hunting. There aro various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will fight with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing, when wild ones come near it either 
from friendship, or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the snares. 

Bodnahs. The hunter makes a clay pot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owl’s cry. The 
bodnahs, frightencd by the noise, come together. Another man then lights a 
bundle of straw, and swiugs it about, so that the eyes of the birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

Lagars. hoy resemble charghs: in body they are as large jurrahs. 
They hang nets (about the body of a trained lagar), and put birds’ feathers 
into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that it has got 
hold of a prey, aud when they get entangled in the nets, they commonce 
to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Ghaughát. They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a ghaughát, 
and haug hair nets round about them. 
the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and commence to cry out. 
Other ghaughuts and owls will como to thoir assistance ; and got entangled 


The owl will soon get restless ; 


in the nets. 
Frogs. 


Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 


Ils Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight, and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of tho flies to escape, thoir jumps, and 
combats with their foe. 

Tam inthe power of love; andif I have thousands of wishes, it is 

no crime; 

And if my passionate.heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth, His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of 
the power of love,' and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take mo too long to give more dotails. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


! The Historian may thank Abulfazl 
for having preserved this little trait of 
Akbar's character. In several places of 
the Aín. Abulfazl tries hard to ascribe to 
His Majesty higher motives, in order to 
bring the emperor's passion for hunting 
in harmony with his character as the 
spiritual guide of the nation. But as 


‘higher motives’ were insufficient to 
explain the fancy which Akbar {ook in 
frog and spider fights, Abulfazl has 
to recognize the fact that peculiar 
leanings will lead even a sensible man to 
oddities and to actions opposed to the 
general tenor of his character. 
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ATN 29. 


ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
moans of testing the character of men. 

There are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a fow 
details. 

The game of Chaugán (hockey).* 

Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play; but men of more exalted views see in it a 
means of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
oboy the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the splondour of the Court; but viewed from a higher 
point, it roveals concealed tulents. . 

When His Majesty goes to the matdán (open field), in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clevor players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to shew their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majosty 
never orders any one to be a player; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
tho die. There are not more than ton players; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one g'harí (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itsolf is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of tho chaugdn stick, and to move it'slowly 
from the middle to the Adi.” This manner is called in Hindi ro. The other 
way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the ball with 
the chaugdn stick out of the middle; the player then gallops after it, quicker 
than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is called belah, and 
may be performed in various ways. ‘The player may either strike the ball 
with the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right forwards or 
backwards; or he may do so with his left hand; or he may send the ball 
in front of the horse to the right or to tho left. The ball may be thrown in 


* There is scarcely a Muhammadan or Superintendent of the game of chau- 
Historian that does not allude to this gán; vide Bad. I, p. 368. In the 
ame. Babar says, it is played all over beginning of Akbar's reign. after 970, 
hibet. In the East of India, the people G haríwali, which lies a farsa from 
of Munnipore (Assam) are looxed upon as Agrah, was the favorite spot for chaugán 
clever hockey-players. Vide Vigni’s playing. Bad. IT. p. 70. 
Travels in Cashmir, 11, p. 289. 3 The pillars which mark the end of 
Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan, son of Mfr the playground. 
Khwándah, was Akbar's chaugdnbegi, 
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the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from below its body ; 
or the rider may spit it, when the ball is in front of the horse ; or he may 
lift himself upon the back leathe: of the horse and propel the ball from 
between the feet of the animal. 

His Majosty is unrivalled for the skill which he shows in the various 
ways of hitting the ball; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the hál, thoy boat the 
naggárah, so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the Aá? wins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mél), the game is 
looked upon as burd (drawn). Αἱ such times, the players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaugdn in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clevor players. The balls which are used at night, 
are, set on fire.” For this purpose, palis wood is used which is very light, 
and burns for a long timo. For the sake of adding splendour to the games, 
which is nocessary in worldly matters, His Majesty has knobs of gold and 
silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. If one of them breaks, any 
player that gots hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am, I can say but little about it. 


'Ishgbází (pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon flyiug ’eshgbdzi (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedicnce, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds of the ecstacy and transport of enthusiastic dervishes : 
he praises God for tho wondors of creation. Itis therefore from higher 
motives that ho pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Irán and Türán; but merchants 
also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 


! “Tn the beginning of 974 (July 1560), pigeon Aying, He also invented a fire 
the emperor returned (from Jaunpur) to all with which he could play at chau- 
Agrah, and passed his time in amusements. gán during dark nights." Bad. II, p. 48. 
He went to Nagarchin, a new town which The town of Nagarehín was subse- 
he had built near Agrah, and enjoyed quently deserted. 

the chaugdn game, dog-hunting, and 
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When His Majesty was very young, ho was fond of this amusement; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up. 


A well trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging to the Khán 
i A’zam Kokaltásh ('Azíz, Akbar’s foster-brother) fell into His Majesty’s 
hands. From the care which was bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known under the name 
of Mohanah. From it descended several excellent pigeons as Ashki (tho wocper), 
Parizid (tho fairy), Almás (the diamond), and Shdh’udi (Aloe Royal). 
Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons in the whole 
world, which have brought the trained pigeons of "Umar Shaikh Mirza 
(father of Babar), Sultán Husain Mírzá (vide p. 101, note 4) into oblivion. 
Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of training, as to 
astonish the amateurs of rán and Túrán, who had to learn the art from the 
beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple; but His 
Majesty thinks equality in gracofulness and performance a necessary condition 
in coupling, and has thus bred choico pigeons. The custom is to keep a 
male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, for five or 
six days together, when they become so familiar, that even after a long 
separation, they will again recognize each other. Tho hen generally lays 
her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or moro if sho be small 
or sickly. Pigcons couple in Mihrmáh (September—October), and separate in 
Farwardin (Fobruary—March). A hen lays two eggs, but sometimes only 
one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the hen during the 
night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter they hatch for 
twenty-one days; but if the air be warm, they only take seventeen or 
eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young ones with 
falak, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old ones. 
Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which they bring 
up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a month, and 
as soon as they seo that the young ones can pick up their own grain, the 
old ones wil go away. Eggs, or oven young ones, are sometimes given to 
other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained. Some 
are kept in a íor (?) till thoy get stronger, and get acquainted with tho 
place. As soon as these two things have been attained,.the pigeons only 
get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When they 
have got a little accustomed to hunger, they are gradually allowed to take 
flights. They take daily about forty hawds (air) i. e. forty flights. At, 
this period, the trainers pay no regard to what is called charkh and δάσέ 
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(vide below). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have fallen 
out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at rest 
(khibinidan). After two months, the pigeons get new feathers, and become 
very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time for shewing 
their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the ῥάσί and the charkh, 
they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept for four months in 
readiness, to exhibit their skill. Charih is a lusty movement ending with 
the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. If this circular turn be not 
completely carried out, the movement is called katif (shoulder), and is held 
in no esteem. Bdéz? is the same as mw'allag zadan (lying on the back 
with the feet upwards, and quickly turning round, in Hind. Kalá). 
Some thought that the two wings (katif) meet, which appears to the 
observer as if it were a mwallag; but His Majesty had ono wing of a 
pigeon blackoned, when the erroneousness of that opinion becamo evident. 
Some pigeons get confused during the jus; and charkh, and come stupifiod 
to the ground. This is called gulülah, and is disliked. Sometimes pigeons 
hurt themselves and fall down; but often they get all right again when 
they come near the ground; and taking courago and collecting their strength, 
they fly up again. A pigeon of the shicah pigeon cots will perform fifteen 
charkhs and seventy asa, a feat which will cortainly astonish the spectators. 
In former times, they let cloven or twenty-one pigeons fly at a time; but 
now-a-days they lot off as many as one hundred and one. From the 
attention which llis Majesty has bestowed upon pigeons, they are now so 
carofully trained as to be lot fly at night, oven to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the broaking up of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (£whár). Sometimes they will 
alight and take rest for a whilo, and then rise again. 

It would bo difficult to count the pigeons at Court; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are £^igah. They have a 
great reputation, und remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to dotermine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot, or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the openings 
on the top of tho bill; but they failed to discover more signs of the value of 
a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and fixing the value of a 
pigeon, in formor times a matter of great difficulty, has now become very 
easy. First. His Majesty subdivided the three signs of former trainers as 
follows: the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs; the eight claws ; 
the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual comparison of 
these signs has led to many additional means of fixing the value of a pigeon. 
Secondly. His Majesty looks to the variety and the colour of the annular 
protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book has been made, in which 
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the systematic order of these signs has been laid down. According to them, 
His Majesty distinguishes ten classes, for cach of which separato aviaries 
have been constructed. The price of pigeons in tho first house has not 
been limited. Many a poor man anxious to mako his way, has found in 
the training of superior pigeons a means of getting rich. A pair of second 
class pigeons has a value of ὃ #.; third class, 2} &.; fourth class, 2 R.; 
fifth class, 14 Æ.; sixth class, 1 R.; soventh class, ἃ R. ; eighth class, 4 R.; 
ninth and tenth classes, & R. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohanah first pass in review ; 
then the young ones of Ashkí. Though tho latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four zérilé pigeons; thoy 
are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to Haji 'Alí, of Samarqand, which 
coupled with an * Udí hon, of which I do not know the owner; their stock 
has become famous. Tho procedenco of all othor pigeons is determined by 
their age or the time they were bought. 


The Colours of Khánh Pigeons. 

Magast (fly-bitten); zirvhé (steelblue);  amérí (5); zamiré (a colour 
between zirihé and amiri; His Majesty invented this name); chéné (porce- 
lain bluo) ; naftí (grey like naphta) ; shafagi (violet) ; μέ (aloowood coloured); 
surmat (dark grey, like powder of antimony); Aishinishé (dark brown, like 
currants); Aalwaé (light-brown like alva sweetmeat) ; gandalí (light-brown, 
like sandelwood); jigari (brown); nabáté (greyish white); dúght (bluish- 
white, like sour milk) ; wushké (of tho same colour as the gum called wwshk ;) 
Jéláni (chilané ?) ; kúraí (brown, like a new earthen pot? ); nélúfari (bluish- 
white); azraq (a colour between yellow and brown; His Majesty applies 
this name in this sense); dfashí (black brown); shaftálú (peach coloured); 
gul í gaz colourod (?); yellow; kághizé (yollowish, like native paper); zagh 
(grey like a crow); agré (a colour between white and brown); wmuAarragi (a 
dirty black); ἑλίονί (a colour botween greenish and 'ídi); dbz (water 
coloured); surmag (a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour 
between surmaí and magasí). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as guisar (whose 
head resembles a flower); dumgházah (stumptail) ; yakrang (of one colour) ; 
halgímsafíd (white throat); parsafid (white wing); kalah (big head); 
ghazghash (wild chick); mág% (name of an aquatic bird); débaré (^); álpar 
(red wing ?); kaltah par (short wing); máhdum (moontajl); faugdar (ring- 
bearer); marwárídsar (pearl head); mas alahdum (torchtail); &c. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such namos as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, as 
bughur (9), garapilk (with black eyelids) ; abydri ; palangnigáré ; rekhtah pilk. 
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There are also many pigeons which do not perform charkhe and bázís, 
but are distinguished by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kokah pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Baghah, which utters a peculiar voice in the morning, to wake up people. 
3. The Luggán, which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
tail. 4. The Zoefan. They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which a half killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will shew tho samo restlossnoss, when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 5. The ΙΟ λεω. The cock 
shows a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen bo oxposed in a cage, he will get restless 
and drop himself instantly down to join her. This is vory remarkable. Some 
of them come down with both wings spread, others close one; some close 
both; or they change alternately the wing which they closo in flying. 
6. Tho Jat pigeon is chiefly used for carrying letters, though any other 
kind may be trained to bring letters even from groat distances. 7. Tho 
Nishiwart pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it bo 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two, when it 
comes down, and remains in its cage. 8. Tho Parpa (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. i 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus somo aro called shérdzé, 
shüstaré, hishint, jogíyah, rezahdahan, magast, and qumri. Wild pigeons are 
called golah. If some of them are caught, they will ho joined by a thousand 
others; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to tho fields, and get 
on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain which 
they had eaten on the fields. Tho grain is collected and given as food to 
other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

Four sers of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly; but for othor pigeons, five sers aro requirod ; or seven and a 
half, if they pair. But flying pigcons get millet, not mixed with other 
grain; the others get a mixture ofthe seven kinds of grain, vix., rice, dál i 
nukhúd (gram), mung dál, millet, karar, lahdarah, juwar, (vide p- 63). Though 
most servants of His Majesty keep pigoons and shew much skill in training 
them, there are a fow that have risen to eminence, as Qul 'Alí of Ἰμι]ε]ιάτά, 
Masti of Samarqand, Mullázádah, Pur i Mullá Ahmad Chand, Mugbil 
Khan Chelah, Khwájah Qandal Cheluh, Mümín of Hardt, 'Abdullatif of 
Bukhárá, Hájí Qásim of Balkh, Habib of Shahrsabz, Sikandar Chelah, 
Maltu, Maqgúd of Samargand, Khwájah P'hál, Chglah Híránand. 
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The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from 2 R. to 48 R. per 
mensem. 

The game of Chaupar. 

From times of old, the poople of Hindústán have been fond of this game. 
It is played with sixtoon pieces of the same shape; but every four of them 
must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same direction. 
The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice are greater 
than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with one, two, 
five, and six dots respectively. Tho players draw two sots of two parallel 
lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These parallol lines 
aro of equal length. Tho small square which is formed by the intersection 
of the two sets in the centre of tho figuro is left as itis; but the four 
rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided into twenty-four 
equal spaces in throo rows, each of eight equal spaces, as shown in figure 
(XVII). The gamo is generally played by four players, of whom two play 
against tho other two. Each player has four pieces, of which he puts two 
in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row of the parallellogram 
before him, and the other two in the seventh and cighth spaces of the right 
row. The left row remains empty. Each player moves his pieces, accord- 
ing to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping to the right, till he 
arrives at tho outer left row of the parallelogram from which he started ; 
and from there he moves to the middle row. When arrived at tho latter 
place, he is pukhtak (ripe), and from here, he must throw for each of his 
pieces the exact number which will carry them to the empty squaro in the 
centre of the figure. He is now rasidah, or arrived. 

When a player is pukhiah or rasídah, he may commence to play from 
the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two of his pieces together, tho adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve spaces, 
provided the two pieces stand together on one field; but he is allowed to 
move them only six fields onwards, should he prefer doing so. A similar 
rule holds for double fives, &c. A throw consisting of a six, a fivo, and 
a one, is called khám (raw); and in this case, two pieces, provided they are 
together on the same field, may each be moved six fields forwards, and 
every single picce twelve fields. Ifa player throws three sixes, and three 
of his four pieces happen to stand on ono field, ho may movo each of them 
over twelve fields. A similar rulo holds, if a player throw three twos, or 
three ones. There are many other rulos for particular cases. Ifa player 
has brought his four pieces into the central square, he throws, when his 
turn comes, for his compgnion, to get him out too. Formerly the custom 
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was that when a piece had come to the last row, and...,'. His Majesty- 
thinks it propor to do so from the very eighth field. If the throws of two 
playors are the same as tho throw of the preceding players, His Majesty 
counts them as gái, or standing. Formerly he did not allow such equal 
throws. Ifthe four pieces of an opponent are pukhtah, and he yet loso his 
bet, the other playors aro ontitled to double the amount of the bet. Should 
any of the players leave tho game for some reason, he may appoint any- 
one to play for him; but he will have to bo rosponsible for the betting of 
his substitute. Of all winnings, the substitute is entitled to two per cent; 
if a player loses a bet, his substitute has to pay one per cent. If a player 
drops one of his picces, or any of tho playors be lato or inattontive, ho is 
fined one rupee. But a fino of a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the 
other, or moves his piccos over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game; there woro often as 
many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before he 
had finished sixteen games, which in some cases lasted three months. If any 
of them lost his patience and got restloss, ho had to drink a cup of wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play; but His Majesty has 
higher aims: he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 


The game of Chandal Mandal. 


This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixtcon parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 
round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty-four fiolds, 
evory eight of which form a row; vide Figure XVIII. The numbor of pieves 
is sixty-four, and four dice are used, of which the four longer sides are 
marked with one, two, ten, and twelvo points respectively. Tho numbor 
of players is sixtecn. Each gets fourpiecos, which aro placed in the middle. 
As in Chaupar, the nieces are moved to the right, and pass through the whole 
circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive the stipulated 
amount from the other fifteen players ; the secon& that is out, from fourteen 
players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins most, and the last loses 
most; the other players both lose and win. His Majesty plays this game 
in several ways; one way in which the piocos are movod asif the fields 
were squares of a chess board, is very often played. I shall give a few 
particulars and diroctions how to play the different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can throw out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 


* The MSS. have az khdnahihashtum | ámádah gardad, which words are uot 
páyán shawad, hangám i khám shudan | clear to me. 
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thus been thrown out, corffnences again from his starting point. Third 
way, at each throw two pieces gre moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule ig 
applied to three or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to tho right, others to 
the left, or all in tho same direction. Sixth way, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when euch player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
tho first throw, he moves two of his piecos; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour; at tho third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of playing, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours; and when the game is in full swing, he allows each piece 
which happens to como into the row in which he is, to move according to his 
own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eighth way, two pieces when 
together may throw out another set of two pioces; but single pieces do not 
throw out each other. Ninth way, four pieces together may throw out three 
together; three together, sets of two; and two together, single ones; but single 
pieces do not throw out each other. Zenth way, each player moves his pieces 
aecording to the number of points which he throws ; but at the samo time, 
the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces according to the 
number of points on the roverse sides of the dice, whilst the two players to 
the right and left of the player who threw the dice, move their piéces 
according to the number of points on the right and loft sides of the dice. 
Eleventh way, the players use five dice and four pieces. Each player, in his 
turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces according to the sum of the 
two highest points of his throw. The next highest point is taken by his 
vis-d-vis, and the two lowest points by his right and left hand neighbours. 
Twelfth way, the players have each five dico and five pieces. At every 
throw, he givesthe points of one dieto his right hand neighbour, and uses 
the-others for himself. Sometimes the thrower mentions beforehand the 
names of four players to whom he wishes to give the points of four dice, he 
himself taking the points of the fifth die. And when a player requires only 
a few points, to get pukhtah, he must give the remaining points to those 
near whom the dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be increased 
or decreased. 
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Cards. d 

This is a well known game. His Majesty has made some alterations in 
the cards. Ancient sages took the number twelve as the basis, and made the 
suit to consist of twelve cards; but they forgot that the twelvo kings should 
be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the following suits of 
cards. Ist, Ashwapati, the lord of horses. The highest card represents a 
king on horseback, resembling tho king of Dihlí, with the umbrella (οἷαί), the 
standard (alam), and other imperial ensigns. The second highest card of the 
same suit represents a vazír on horseback; and after this card come ten 
others of the samo suit with pictures of horses, from ono to ten. 2nd, Gajpate, 
the king whose power lies in tho number of his elephants, as tho ruler of 
Orísah. The other eleven cards represent, as boforo, tho vazir, and elephants 
from ten to one. 8rd, Narpat?, a king whose power lies in his infantry, as 
is the case with the rulers of Bíjápúr. The card represents a king sitting on 
his throne in imperial splendour; tho vazir sits on a foot stool (gandale), 
and the ten cards completing this suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. 
4th, Gadhpati. The card shewsa man sitting on a throno over a fort; the 
vazir sits on a gandalí over a fort; and tho remaining ten cards have forts 
from ono to ten, as before. 5/4, Dhanpatt, the lord of treasures. The first card 
of this suit shews a man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps; tho 
vazir sits upon a candali, as if ho took account of the Treasury, aud the 
remaining cards shew ja vs full of gold and silver, from one to ten. 6th, Dalpati, 
the hero of battle. The ñrst card of this suit shews a king in armour, sitting 
on his throne and surrounded by warriors in coats of mail. The vazir sits on 
a candali, and wears a jaibah (breast armour); tho ten other cards shew 
individuals clad in armour. 7/5, Nawépati, tho lord of the fleet. The 
card shows a man sitting on a throno in a ship; the vazir sits, as usual, 
on a candal?, and the other ten cards havo boats from one to ten. 844, Tipati, 
a queen sitting or the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shews a woman as vazir on a candalí, and tho other ten cards have pictures of 
women, from oneto ten. 97h, Surapati, the king of tho divinitios (deotah), also 
called Zadar, on a throne. Tho vazir sits on a candalí, and the ten other 
cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 10/5, Asrpati, tho lord 
of genii (deo). The card represents Sulaiman, son of Dáúd, on the throno. 
Tho vazír sits on a gandalí, and the other ten cards havo genii. 11th, Banpati, 
the king of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger (sher) with some 
other animals, Tho vazir is drawn in the shape of a leopard ( palang) and 
the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from one to ten. 
12th, Ahipati, the king of snakes. The first card shows a serpent mounted 
on a dragon, whilst the vazír is a serpent riding on another serpent of the 
same kind. The remaining ten cards shew serpents, from one to ten, 
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The first six of these twelve suits are called bískbar (powerful), and the 
six last, kambar (weak). 

His Majesty has also made some suitablo alterations in the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpat?, or lord of treasures, is ropresented as a mun distributing 
money. Tho vazir sits on a gandult, and inspects the Treasury; but the 
ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classes of work- 
men employed in tho Treasury, viz., the jeweller, the melter, the picco-cutter 
(mufallas-sáz), the weighman, tho coiner, the muhur counter, tho bitvtehé 
(writer) of dhan pieces (vide p. 30, No. 17), the bitikchi of man pieces (vide 
p. 30, No. 20), the dealer, the quregar (vide p. 23, No. 15). Ilis Majesty 
had also tho king of assignments paiuted on the cards, who inspocts farmáns, 
grants, and the leaves of tho daftar (ride p. 260); the vazir sits on a 
gandalí with the daftar beforo him; tho other cards show officers employed 
in tho Financial Department, as the paper maker, the mistar maker (vide 
p. 52, Note 5), the clerk who makes tho entries in the Daftar, the illuminator 
(mugawwir), tho naggásh (who ornaments the pages), the jadwalkash (who 
draws bluo and gold lines on the pages), the farmán writer, the mujallid 
(bookbinder), the vangrez' (who stains the paper with different colours). 
The Padisháh í qimásh also, or king of manufactures, is painted in great state, 
looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, silk, silken stuffs. The vazir 
sits near him on a gandalí, enquiring into former proceedings. Tho other 
ten cards represent beasts of burden. Again, the Pudishah í Chang, or 
lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on a throne, and listening to music ; 
the vazir sits before him, enquiring into tho cireumstances of the 
performers, of whom pictures aro given on the remaining cards. Next, 
the Padishdh í zari safid, or king of silver, who is painted distributing 
rupees and other silver coins; the vazir sits on a gandalí, and makes 
enquiries regarding donations. On the other cards, the workmen of the 
silver mint aro depicted, as before those of the gold mint. Then comes the 
Pádisháh í shamsher, or king of the sword, who is painted trying the steel 
of a sword. The vazir sits upon a candalí, and inspects the arsenal; the 
other cards contain pictures of armourers, polishers, &c. After him comes 
the Pidishih í Taj,? or king of the diadem, Ho confers royal insignia, and 
the gandalí upon which the vazir sits, is the last of the insignia. The ten 
other cards contain pictures of workmen, as tailors, quilters, &e. Lastly, 
the Pádisháh i Ghulámán, or king of tho slaves, sits ou an elephant, aud 
the vazír on a cart. Tho othor cards aro representations of servants, some 


2 This is the Hindústání corruption of ^ instead of the crown of occidental kings. 
the Persian rangraz. Hence the word diadem does not express 


3 Taj is often translated by a crown ; the meaning of táj either. 
but ¢dj is a cap worn by oriental kings 
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of whom sit, some lie on the ground in worship, some are drunk, others 
sober, &c. 

Besides these ordinary gan.es of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


AYN 30. 
THE GRANDEES OF THE EMPIRE. 

At first I intended, in speaking of tho Grandoos of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their oxalted positions, to describe their quali- 
ties, and to say something of thoir experience. But I am unwilling to bestow 
mere praise; in fact, it does not become tho encomiast of His Majesty to 
praise others, and I should act against my sense of truthfulness, were I 
but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence over that 
which cannot be approved of. I shall therefore merely record, in form of a 
table, their namos and the titles which havo been conferred upon them. 

7. Commanders of Ten Thousand. 
1. Shah'/za'dah Sulta’n Sali’m, eldest son of His Majesty. 
JI. Commanders of Eight Thousand. 
2. Sha'hz'adah Sulta'n Mura’d, second son of His Majosty. 
III. Commanders of Seven Thousand. 


9. Sha’hza’dah Sulta'n Da’nya’l, third son of His Majesty. 


Akbar had five sons— 


1. Hasan } twins, born 3rd Rabi’ I, 972. They only lived one month. 


2. llusain 
3. Sultán Salín (Jahangir |, 
4, Sultán Murad. 
5. Sultán Dányál. 


Of daughters, I find three mentioned—(a.) Sháhzád&h Khánum, born three 


months after Salim, n 977. 


2 From the fact that Abulfazl mentions 
in his list of Grandees Prince Khusrau, 
(vide No. 4) who was born in 995, but 
not Prince Parwiz, who was born in 997, 
we might conclude that the table was com- 
piled prior to 997. But from my note to 
p. 246, it would appear that the beginning 
of the list refers to a time prior to 993, 
and Abulfazl may have afterward added 
Khusrau’s name, though it is difficult 
to say why he did not add the names of 
Parwiz and Sháhjahán, both of whom 
were born before the Ain was completed. 

Again, Mírzá Sháhrukh (No. 7) and 
Mírzá Muzaffar Husain (No. 8) are men- 
tioned as a Commanders of Five Thousand, 
though they were appointed in 1001 and 


(ὦ) Shukrunnisá Begum, who in 1001 was married to 


1003 respectively, ?. e. a short time 
before the Ain was completed. 

The biographical notices which I have 
given after the names of the more illus- 
trious grandees are chiefly taken from a 
MS.copy of the Madsir ul Umard(No.77 
of the MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal), the 
Tuzuk í Jahángírí, the Tabaqatà Akbarí, 
Bad áoní, and the Akbarndmah. For the 
convenience of the student of Indian 
History, I have added a genealogical 
table of the House of Tímúr, and would 
refer the reader to a more detailed article 
on the Chronology of Tímúr and his De- 
scendants, published by me in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for August, 1869. l 
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Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7, below, p. 312); and (ο) Arám Bánú Begum ; both born after 
Sultan Dányál. Regarding the death of the last Begum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. 

Of Akbar's wives the following are mentioned :—1. Sultan Raqiyah Begum 
(a daughter of Mírzá Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumáda I, 1035, (Tuzuk, 
p. 401). She was Akbar's first wife (zan i kalán), but had no child by him. She tended 
Sháhjahán. Nur Jahán (Jahángir's wife) also stayed with her after the murder of 
Sher Afkan. 2. Sultán Salímah Begum. She was a daughter of Gulrukh (5) Begum! 
(a daughter of Babar) and Mírzá Núruddín Muhammad. Humáyún had destined 
her for Bairám Khan, who married her in the beginning of Akbar's reign. After the 
death of Bairám, Akbar, in 968, married her. She died 10th Zi Qa'dah, 1021. Asa 
poetess, she is known under the name Makhfi (concealed), and must not be confounded 
with Zebunnisá? (a daughter of Aurangzeb's), who has the same poetical name. 8. The 
daughter of Rájah Bihárí Mal and sister of Rajah Bhagawán Das. Akbar married her 
in 968, at Sánbbar. 4. The beautiful wife of 'Abdulwási', married in 970, (vide Bad. 
II, 61) 6. Jodh Bai, or Princess of Jodhpür, the mother of Jahángír. Her 
name is not mentioned by any Muhammadan historian. As Akbar's mother had the 
title of Maryam Makánt, so was Jodh Bái called Maryam uzzamdni. She died in 
the month of Rajab 1032, A. H. (Tuzuk, p. 361). The Tuzuk expresses a hope ‘ that 
God will receive her in His mercy ; for Jahángír's mother, though a ITindú, could not 
well * be sent to hell.’ 6. Bibi Daulat Shad, mother of (0.) and (c.) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
7. A daughter of ’Abdullah Khan Mughul (964). 8. A daughter of Miran Mu- 
barik Shah of Khandes ; vide p. 13, note. 

Sultán Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jannatmakdni. 
Born at Fathpúr Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Rabi’ I, 977, or 18th Shahriwar of the 
14th year of Akbar’s Era. He was called Salín, because he was born in the house of 
Shaikh Salim i Chishtí. Akbar used to call him Sharhhu Baba (vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For 
his wives and children, vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28th Catar 1037 (28th 
October, 1627) near Rájor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir in the 
Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Sultán Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muharram, 978, 
and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnápúr in Barár (Tuzuk, p. 16; Akbar- 
námah II, p. 443; Khafi Khan, p. 212). He was nicknamed Pahdrt (Bad. 11, 378). 
He was sabzrang (of a livid complexion), thin, and tall (Zuzwk). A daughter of his 
was married to Prince Parwiz, Jahángir s son (Tuzuk), p. 38.) 

Sultán Dányál was born at Ajmir, on the 10th Jumáda I., 979, and died of delirium 
tremens, A. H.1013. Kháfí Khan, Í. p. 232, says, the news of his death reached Akbar 
in the beginning of 1014. He was called Danyalin remembrance of Shaikh Danyal, a 
follower of Mu'ín i Chishtí, to whose tomb at Ajmir Akbar, in the beginning of 
his reign, often made pilgrimages. Dányál married, in the beginning of 1002, the 
. daughter of Qulij Khán (No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Jánán Begum, a 
daughter of Mírzá 'Abdurrahim Khán Khánán (Kháfí Khan, p. 213), and was 
betrothed toa daughter of Ibráhím 'Adilsháh of Bijapur; but he died before the 


1 Regarding her, vide Journal, A. S. graphed at Lucknow, A. H. 1284. She 
of Bengal for 1869, p. 1306, note. was the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb 
2 Her charming Diwan was litho- ^ and was born in 1048, A. H. 
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marriage was consummated. He had three sons :—1. Tahmúras, who was married to 
Sultán Bahár Begum, a daughter of Jahángir. 2. Bayasanghar (gimb). 3. 
Hoshang, who was married to Hoshmand Bind Begum, a daughter of Khusrau. 
Besides, he had four daughters whose names are not mentioned. One of them, 
Buláqi Begum, was married to Mirza Walt (Twz., p. 272). Tahmúras and Hoshang 
were killed by Agal Khan alter the death of Jahangir (vide Proceedings, As. 
Society of Bengal, for August 1869). Nothing appears to be known regarding the fate 
of Báyasanghar. Vide Caleutta Review for October, 1869. 

Danyal is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and elephants, 


and clever in composing Mindtstani poems. 
IF. Commanders of Five Thousand. 


4. Sulta’n Khusrau, eldest son of Prince Salim {| Jahángír |. 

Juhdugir’s wives (Tuzuk, p. 84, aud Preface, p.6). A daughter of Rajah Bhagawán 
Das, married in 993, gave birth, in 904, to Sultánunnisá Begum [KAdff Khán, 
Sultin Begum], and in 995 to Prince Khusrau. She poisoned herself with opium in 
a fit of madness apparently brought on by the behaviour of Khusrau and her younger 
brother Madhu Singh, in 1011 (Kháfí Khán, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Rai Rai 
Singh, son of Rai Kalyan Mal of Bikanir, married 19th Rajab 994. Bad. UL, p. 353. 
She is not mentioned in the Tuzuk among Jahangir’s wives. 3. A daughter of Odai 
Singh, [Moth Rajah], son of Rajah Máldeo, married in 9946. The Tuzel (p. 5) calls her 
Jagat Gosáyini. She is the mother of Sháhjahán, and died in 1028, (Tuzuk, p. 268). 
4. A daughter of Khwájah Hasan, the uncle of Zain Khan Kokah. She is the mother 
of Prince Parwíz. She died löth Tir, 1007. 5. A daughter of Rajah Keshú Das of 
Rát hor. She is the mother of Dahár Bánú Begum (born 23rd Shahriwar 998). 6. and 
7. The mothers of Jahandar and Shahryár. 8. A daughter of ΛΙ Rai, ruler of little 
Thibet (ad. IT, 376), married in 990 9, A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest son of 
Rajah Mán Singh (Zw2uk, p. 68). 10. Mihrunnisá Khánum, the widow of Sher Afkan. 
On her marriage with Jahángír she received the title of Núr Mahall, and was later 
called Núr Jahan. (Tuz. p. 156). Jahangir does not appear to have had children by 
Núr Jahan. 

Juhdngtr’s children. 1, Sultan Khusrau. 2. Sultan Parwíz. 8. Sultán 
Khurram (Sháhjahán). 4. Sultan Jahándár. 5. Sultan Shahryar. Two daughters 
are mentioned :—(a.) Sultán Nisár Begum; (0.) Sultan Bahár Bánú Begnm. There 
were ‘several children’ after Parwiz; but the Tuzuk (p. 8) does not give their names. 
They appear to have died soon after their birth. | 

Sultán Khusrau was born on the 24th Amurdád 995, (Tuzuk, Preface) ; but 
Kháfí Khan says 997. He was married to a daughter of A'zam Khán Kokah. His 
sons—l. Baland Akhtar, who died when young, Tuzuk, p. 73. 2. Dáwar Bakhsh, 
(also called Bulágí)* whose daughter, Hoshmand Bánú Begum, was mapped to 
Hoshang, son of Dányál. 3. Garshasp. 

Khusrau died on the 18th Isfandiyármuz, 1031. He lies buried in the Khusrau 
Gardens in Allahabad. Dáwar Bakhsh was proclaimed Emperor by Ágaf Khán after 


* The MSS. spell this name qi and Yy. 
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the death of Jahángir; but at the order of Sháhjahán, he was killed, together with 
his brother Garshasp, by Agaf Khán. 

Sultán Parwíz, born 19th Abán, 997. He was married to a daughter of Mirza 
Rustam i Gafawí (No. 9) and had a son who died when young (Tuz. y. 282). A daughter 
of Parwiz was married to Dara Shikoh. Parwíz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultán Khurram [Sháhjahán] was born at Láhor on the 30th Rab? 1, 1000 
A. H. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings A. S. of Bengal, for August 1869, p. 219. 
He was Akbar's favorite. 

Sultán Jahándár had no children. Te and Sultán Shahryár were born about 
the same time, afew months before Akbar's death (Zuz. Preface, p. 17). Shahryár 
was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, to Mihrunnisa, the daughter of Núr Jahan 
by Sher Afkan, and had a daughter by her, Arzání Begum (Tuzuk, p. 370). The Ighdl- 
πάπια) (p. 306) calls her ky cl 3. From his want of abilities, he got the nickname 
Náshudaní (fit for nothing). Khusrau, Parwiz, and Jahándár died before their father. 

Shahryár, at the instigation of Núr Jahán, proclaimed himself Emperor at Láhor 
a few days after the death of Jahangir. le was killed either at the order of Dáwar 
Bakhsh or of Acaf Khan ; vide Proceedings A. S. Bengal for August 1869, p. 218. 

5. Mirza’ Sulaima’n, son of Khán Mírzá, son of Sultan Mahmúd, son of 
Abú Sa’id. 

6. Mirza’ Ibra’him, son of Mirza Sulaiman (No. 5.) 

Mirsá Sulaimdn was born in 920, and died at Lahor in 997. He is generally 
called Walt i Badukhshdn. As grandson of Abú Sa'id Mirza, he is the sixth descen- 
dant from Timur. Abú Said killed Sultán Muhammad of Badakhshán, the last of a 
series of kings who traced their descent to Alexander the Great, and took possession of 
Badakhshan,ewhich after his death fell to his son, Sultán Mahmúd, who had three 
sons, Bayasanghar Mirza, "Alí Mírzá,* Khán Ara. When Mahmúd died, Amir 
Khusrau Khan, one of his nobles, blinded Báyasanghar, killed the second prince, and 
ruled as usurper. He submitted to Babar in 910. When Babar took Qandahár, in 
912, from Shah Beg Arghún, he sent Khan Mírzáà as governor to Badakhshán. 
Mirza Sulaiman is the son of this Khan Mirza.? 

After the death of Khán Mirzá, Badakhshin was governed for Babar by Prince 
Humáyún, Sultan Uwais (Mírzá Sulaiman’s father-in-law), Prince Hindál, and lastly, 
by Mirza Sulaiman, who held Badakhshán till 17 Jumada IT, 948, when he had to sur- 
render himself and his son, Mírzá Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by 
Humáyün in 952, and took again possession of Badakhshán. When Humáyún had 
taken Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mírzá Sulaiman who onee in possession 
of his country, had refused to submit; but when the return of Kámrán from Sind 
obliged Humáyún to go to Kabul, he reinstated the Mirza, who held Badakhshén till 
983. Bent on making conquests, he invaded in 967 Balkh, but had to return. His 
son, Mírzá Ibrahim, was killed in battle.® i * 


! The Maásir ul Umará calls the his birth being the word uo 
ο... aie Mas ae Mírzá died 8 Hence he never was a grandee 
. e Madsir says, Khan Mirzá die kbar's Panik EU 
in 917; but this is impossible, as Mírzá of Akbar’s Court, and has been put o 


i i ist accordi he rul f eti- 
Sulaimán was born in 920, the Táríkk of oe RECOM ΟΗΕ 0 is 
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In the eighth year when Mírzá Muhammad Hakím's (Akbar's brother) mothet 
had been killed by Shah Abul Ma'ání, Mírzá S. went to Kabul, and had Abul Ma'álí 
hanged; he then married his own Caughter to M. M. Hakím, and appointed Umed 
"Alí, a Badakhshán noble, M. M. Hakím's Vakil (970). But M. M. Hakim did not 
go on well with Mirza Sulaimán, who returned next year to Kábul with hostile inten- 
tions ; but M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Mírzá S., though 
he had taken Jalálábád, had to return to Badakhshán. He returned to Kábul in 973, 
when Akbar's troops had left that country, but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Mirza Sulaimán's wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibehák tribe. She was 
clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he did nothing without her 
advice. Her enemy was Muhtarim Khánum, the widow of Prince Kamran. M. Sulaiman 
wanted to marry her; but Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to 
Mirza Ibrahim, by whom she had a son, Mírzá Shahrukh (No. 7) When Mírzá 
* Ibrahim fell in the war with Balkh, Khurram Begum wanted to send the Khánum to 
her father, Shah Muhammad of Káshgar ; but she refused to go. As soon as Shahrukh 
had grown up, his mother and some Badakhshí nobles excited him to rebel against his 
grandfather M. Sulaimán. This he did, alternately rebelling and again making peace. 
Khurram Begum then died. Shahrukh took away those parts of Badakhshán which his 
father had held, and found so many adherents, that M. Sulaimán, pretending to go on a 
pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badakhshán for Kabul, and crossing the Níláb went to 
India (983). Khan Jahan, governor of the Panjab, received orders to invade Badakh- 
shán, but was suddenly ordered to go to Bengal, as Mun’im Khan had died and Mírzá 
Sulaiman did not care for the governorship of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. 

M. Sulaimán then went to Ismá íl II. of Persia. When the death of that monarch 
deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, he went to Muzaffar Husain 
Mírzá (No. 8) at Qandahár, and then to M. M. lIakím at Kábul. Not succeeding in 
raising disturbances in Kabul, he mace for the frontier of Badakhshan, and luckily 
finding some adherents, he managed to get from his grandson the territory between 
Táigán and the Hindú Kush. Soon after Muhtarim Khánum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrukh, M. Sulaiman applied for help to “Abdullah Khán Uzbak, king of 
Túrán, who had long wished to annex Badakhshán. He invaded and took the country 
in 992; Shahrukh ilq to Hindustan, and M. Sulaimán ο Kabul. As he could not 
recover Badakhshan, and rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed 
the example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar who made him a 
Commander of six thousand. 

A few years later, he died at Lahor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. Mi’rza’ Sha’brukh, son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

Vide Nos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukrunnisá Begum, 
and made him governor of Malwah, and he distinguished himself in the conquest of the 
Dak hin. Towards the end of Akbar's reign, he was made a Commandéri of seven 
thousand, and was continued in his Mangab by Jahangir. 

He died at Ujain in 1016. His wife, Kdbulé Begum, was a daughter of Mírzá 
Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, but was robbed by the 
Badawis ; and after handing over the body to some ‘scoundrels,’ she went to Bagrah, 
and then to Shíráz. In 1099, Sháh 'Abbás married her to Mírzá Sultán "Alí, his uncle, 
whom he had blinded ; but the Begum did not like her new husband. 
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"Shdhrukh's Children. 1. Hasan and Husain, twins. Hasan fled with Khusrau 
aud was imprisoned by Jahángír. 2. Badf'uzzumáu (or Mírzá Fathpürí), ‘a bundle 
uf wicked bones,’ murdered by his brothers in Patan (Gujrát). 3. Mirzd Shujá rose 
to honours under Sháhjahán, who called him Najábat Khán. 4. Mírzá Muhammad 
Zamán. He held a town in Badakhshán, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mírzá 
Sultan, a favorite of Jahángír. He had many wives, and Jahángír would have given 
him his own daughter in marriage, if he had not perjured himself in trying to conceal the 
number of his wives. He fell in disgrace, was appointed governor of Gházípür, where 
he died. 6. Mírzá Mughul, who did not distinguish hinself either. The Tuzuk 
(p. 65) says that after the death of Shahrukh, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons, 
and three of his daughters, ‘whom Akbar had not known. ‘Shahrukh, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindí. 

8. Mirza Muzaffar Husain, son of Bahram Mirza, son of Shah lsmá?íl 
i Cafawi. 

In 965, Shah Tahmásp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandahár, which was 
given, together with Dawar and Garmsir as far as the river Hírmand, to Sultán Husain 
Mirza, his nephew. Sultán Husain M. died in 984, when Shah Isma‘il 1] (984 to 
985) was king of Persia, and left five children, Muhammad Husain Mírzá, Muzatfar 
Husain Mirza, Rustam Mírzá, Abú Sa'íd Mírzá, and Sanjar Mírzá. The first was killed 
by Shah Isinvilin Iran. The other four in Qandahár had also been doomed ; but the 
arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah saved their lives. The new Shah, 
Khudábandah, gave Qaudahár to Muzalfar Husain Mírzá, and Dáwar as far as the 
Jlirmand to Rustam Mírzá, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, their 
Vakil being Hamzah Beg Zul Qadr, or Kor Hamzah, an old servant of their father. The 
arbitrary behaviour ofthe Vakil caused Muzattar Husain Mírzá to take up arms against 
him, and after some alternate fighting and peace-making, Muzaffar had the Vakil mur- 
dered. This led to fights between Muzaffar and Mirza Rustam who, however, returned 
to Dúwar. 

Not long after, the invasion of Khurásán by the Uzbaks under Din Muhammad 
Sultán and Bagi Sultán (a sisters son of Abdullah Khan of Turan) took place, and 
the Qandahár territory being continually «exposed. to incursions, the country was un- 
settled. Most Qizilbash grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia 
promised assistance, but rendered none; Mírzá Rustam who had gone to Hindustan, was 
appointed by Akbar Governor of Láhor, and kept Qandahar in anxiety ; and Muzaflar 
hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahár to Akbar, though "Abdullah Khán of Taran 
advised him not to join the Chagatái kings (the Mughuls of India). At that time Qua 
Beg (an old servant of Muzatfar's father, who had tled to India, and was appointed 
Farráshbegí by Akbar) returned to Qaudaliár, and prevailed upon Muzatfars. mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qundahar to India. 

Akbar sent Beg Khan Arghtin, Governor of Bangish, to take prompt possession of 
Qandahár, and though, as in all his undertakings, Muzaffar wavered the last moment 
and had recourse to trickery, he was obliged by the firm and prudent behaviour of Beg 
Khan, in 1003, to go to Akbar. He received the title of Farzand (son), was made a 
Commander of five thousand, and received Sambhal as Jágir, “which is more worth 
than all Qandahar.” 
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But the ryots of his jágír preferred complaints against his grasping collectors, and 
Muzaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. No sooner had Akbar granted 
this request than Muzaffar repented. He was reinstatéd, but as new complaints were 
preferred, Akbar took away the jagir, and paid him a salary in cash (1005). Muzaffar 
then went to Makkah, but returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased 
Akbar so much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

Muzaffar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to go to Persia, 
and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, and a bodily hurt, he 
died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Qandahár Mahall, was in 1018 married to Shahjahan, and 
gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Bánú Begum. 

Three sons of his remained in India, Bahrám Mírzá, Haidar Mirza, (who rose to 
dignity under Sháhjahán, and died in 1041), and Ismáíl Mírzá. The Maásír men- 
tions two other sons, Alqás Mírzá and Tahmás Mirza. 

Muzallar’s younger brothers, Mirz&é Abú Sa'íd, and Mírzá Sanjar, died in 1005. 
They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Vide Nos. 271 and 272.) 

9. Mirza Rustam.—He is the younger, but more talented brother of the pre- 
ceding. As the revenue of Dáwar was insuflicient for him and his two younger 
brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmúd, ruler of Sístán. Muzaffar IIusain. assisted 
him at first, but having married Malik Mahmúd's daughter, he turned against 
Rustam. "This caused a rupture between the brothers. Assisted by Lallah (guardian) 
Hamzah Bes, M. Rustam invaded Qandahár, but without result. During the 
invasion of the Uzbaks into Khurásán, he conquered the town of Faráh, and bravely 
held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik Mahmúd, The latter wish- 
ed to settle matters amicably. During an interview, Rustam. seized him, and killed 
him, when Jalaluddin, Mahmúd's son, took up arms. Rustam was defeated, and 
hearing that his brother Muzatfar had occupied Dáwar, he quickly took the town of 
Qalát. Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost the town, and 
though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also killed his mother, he 
[elt himself so insecure, that he resolved to join Akbar. Accompanied by his brother, 
Sanjar Mírzá, and his own four sons Murad, Shahrukh, Hasan, and Tbráhím, he went 
in 1001 to India. Akbar made him a Panjhazárí, and gave him Multan as jágír> 
“which is more than Qandahár." His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 
1003, wished to give hin Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him Pat'hán as 
tuyúl, and sent him, together with Agaf Khan against Rajah Bast. But as both 
did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rustam to court, appointing Jagat 
Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh, in his stead. In 1006, M. Rustam got Raisin as 
Jágír. He then served under Prince Dányál in the Dak'hin. In 1021, Jahángír 
appointed him Governor of That hah, but recalled him as ho ill-treated the Arghüns. 
After the marriage of his daughter with Princo Parwiz, J ahángír made him. Shash- 
hazdrt, and appointed him Governor of Alláhábád. He held the fort against “Abdullah 
Khan whom Sháhjahán, after taking possession ot Bengal and Bihár, had sent against 
Allahabad, and forced ' Abdullah to retire to Jhosi. In the 21st year, he was appointed 
Governor of Bihar, but was pensioned off as tuo old by Sháhjahán at 120000 Ra. per 
annum, and retired to Agrah. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married his daughter to 
Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agrah, 72 years old. 
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As a poet he is known under the fal:halluc of Fidd?. He was a man of the world 
and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subsequently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murád got from Jahángír the title of Iltifát Khdn. He was mar- 
ried to a daughter of ’Abdurrahim Khan Khánán. Murád's son, Mírzá Mukram 
Khan, also distinguished himself; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirzd Hasan í Cafawt, a J[azár o pancad£ under Jahangir, was 
Governor of Ach; died 1059. Hasan's son, Mírzá Cafshikan, was Faujdár of 
Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Cafshikan's son, Sai fuddin i Gufan, 
accepted the title of Khan under Aurangzeb. 

10. Bairam Khan, tho fifth in descent from Mir ’Ali Shukr Beg Dahárlü. 

Bahárlú is the name of a principal clan of the Qaráqúilü Turks. During the time 
of their ascendancy, under Qará Yúsuf, and his sons Qará Sikandar and Mirzi Jahan 
Shah, rulers of 'Iráq i "Arab and Avarbáiján, 'Alí Shukr Beg held Dainty, ITamadán, 
and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are still called the territory of 'Alí Shukr.” His son 
Pir ‘Ali Beg stayed some time with Sultán Mahmúd Mírzá, and attacked afterwards 
the Governor of Shiraz, but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of 
Sultán Husain Mírzá. Pir Alí Beg's son, in the reign of Shab Ismá íl i Catawí, left 
'Iráq, settled in Badakhshan, and entered the service of Amir Khusrau Shah (vide 
p. 311,1. 26) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Saif "Alí Beg, Bábar's army 
as Amir Khusrau had been deposed. Saif "Ali Beg is Bairdin’s father. 

Bairim Khan was born at Badakhshin. After the death of his father he went to 
Balkh to study. When sixteen years old, he entered llunáyún's army, fought in the 
battle of Qanauj (10th Muharram, 947), and fled to the Rajah of Lak'hnor (Sambhal). 
Sher Shah met Bairam in Málwah, and tried to win him over. But Bairam fled from 
Barhámpür with Abul Qasim, governor of Gwáliár, to Gujvát. They were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who just returned from Guyrat. Abul Qásim, 
a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for Brim. the latter stepped forward and 
said in a manly voice, ** Lam Dainmn. "Nó, said Abul Qasim, “he is my attend- 
ant, and brave and faithful as he is, he wishes to saerilice himself for me. So let 
him off." Abul Qfsim was then killed, and Bairám escaped to Sultan Mahmúd of 
Gujrat. Under the pretest of sailing for Makkah, Bairam embarked at Sürat for 
Sindh. He joined Humáyün on the 7th Muharram, 950, when the Emperor, after 
passing through the territory of Rajah Maldeo, was pressed by the Arghúns at 
Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the most faithful attendant. The King of 
Persia also liked him, and made hima Khan. Ou. Humayún's return, Bairám was 
sent on a mission to Prince Kamran. When Humaytin marched to Kabul, he took 
Qandahár by force and treachery from the Qizilbáshes, and making Bairám governor 
of the district, he informed the Shah that he had done so as Dairám was ‘a faithful 
servant of both. Subsequently rumours regarding Bairam’s duplicity reached 
Humáyún ; but when in 961, the Emperor returned to Qandahár, the rumours turned 
out false. ` 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bairáin. He gained the battle of 
Máchhíwárah, and received Sambhal as jágír. In 963, he was appointed atdlig 
(guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the Panjab against Sikandar Khan. 
On Akbar's accession (2nd Rabí ΤΠ, 963) at Kalánür, he was appointed Wakíl and 
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Khdn Khánán, aud received the title of KAán Báhá. On the second of Shawwál, 964, 
shortly after the surrender of Mánkot, when Akbar: returned to Láhor, an imperial 
elephant ran against Bairam’s tent, and Bairám blamed Atgah Khán (No. 15), 
who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah, after arrival at Láhor, 
went with his whole family to Bairám, and attested his innocence by an oath upon the 
Qorán. In 965, Dairám married Salimah Sultán Begum (p. 309, note,) and soon 
after, the estrangement commenecd between Akbar and him. Badáoní (IT, p. 36) 
attributes the fall of Bairám to the illtreatment of Pir Muhammad (Νο. 20) and the 
influence of Adham Khan, and his mother Máhum Anagah (Akbar's nurse), Ciddiq 
Muhammad Khan, Shihábuddín Ahmad, &c., who effectually complained of the 
wretchedness of their jágírs, and the emptiness of the Treasury, whilst Bairám Khán's 
friends lived in affluence. The Tabagdt i Akbar? says that no less than twenty-five 
of Bairám's friends reached the dignity of Panjhazárís—rather a proof of Bairim’s 
gift of selecting proper men. Bairám’s fall is known from the ITistories. “ Akbar's 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultán Abú Saíd i Mughul adopted towards his 
minister Amir Chaubán. (Bad.) i 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the government, 
Bairám left Agrah, and sent his friends who had advised him to go to Akbar, to Court. 
He himself went under the pretext of going to Makkah to Mewát and Nagor, from 
where he returned his zusignió, which reached Akbar at Jhujhar; for Akbar was on 
his way to the Panjáb, which Bairam, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Pir Muhammad Khan, Bairám's old protégé ; and he was ordered 
to sce him embark for Makkah. — Dairáin felt much irritated at this; and finding the 
road to Gujrat occupied by Rájah Máldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bíkánír to his 
friend Kulyán Mal (No. 93). 
his property, his family, and his young son "Abdurrahím (No. 29) to Sher Muham- 


But unable to restrain himself any longer, he entrusted 


mad Díwánah, his adopted son and Jágír holder of Tabarhindah, and broke out in 


1 So Bad. H, 19. The story in 1868, p. 10) and Abuifaz?s letters, of 


Elphinstone (Fifth edition), p. 407, does 
not agree with the sources. The Akbar- 
námah says, Bairám was on board a ship 
on the Jamnah, when one of Akbars 
elephants ran into the water and nearly 
upset the boat. Abulfazl, moreover, refers 
it to a later period than 964. The author 
ofthe Suwdnih i Akbari has a fine critical 
note on Abulfazl’s account. 1 would re- 
mark here that as long we have no trans- 
lation of all the sources for a history 
of Akbars reign, zn Historians 
should make the Sawdnih í Akbari the 
basis of their labours. This work is a 
modern compilation dedicated to William 
Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by 
Amir Haidar of Belgram from the 
Akbarnámah, the Tabaqát, Badáoní, Fi- 
rishtah, the Akbarndmah by Shaikh 
Jiáhdád of Sarhind (poetically called 


Faizi; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal for. 


which the compiler had four books, 
The sources in 7éalics have never been 
used by preceding historians. This work 
is perhaps the only critical historical 
work written by a native, and con- 
firms an opinion which I have else- 
where expressed, that those portions of 
Indian History for which we have several 
sources, are full of the most astounding 
discrepancies as to details. 

Belgrám was a great seat of Muham- 
madan learning from the times of Akbar 
to the present century. For the délerati 
of the town vide the Tazkirah by Ghulám 
"Ali Azad, entitled Sarwi Azda. 

The author of the Sawánth i Akbart 
states that Abulfazl does not shew much 
friendliness to Dairám, whilst Erskine 
(Elphinstone, p. 495, note) represents 
Abulfazl as “ Bairém’s warm panegyrist." 
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open rebellion. At Dípálpúr, on his way to the Panjáb, he heard that Díwánah had 
squandered the property left in his charge, had insulted his family, and had sent 
Muzaffar ΛΙ (whom Bairám had despatched to Díwánah to settle matters) to Court a 
prisoner. Mortified at this, Bairám resolved to take Jálindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him ; but before he reached him, he heard that Dairám had been defeated? by Atgah Khán 
(No. 15), Bairám fled to Fort Tilwárah on the banks of the Bayáh, followed by Akbar. 
Fighting ensued. In the very beginning, Sultan Husain Jaláir was killed; and when 
his head was brought to Bairám,? he was so sorry, that he sent to Akbar and asked for- 
giveness. This was granted, and Bairám, accompanied by the principal grandees, went to 
Akbar’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for two days longer with Mun'im 
Khan, he received a sum of money, and was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made 
a collection (ehandogh). Haji Muhammad of Sístán (No. 55) accompanied Bairám over 
Nágor to Patan (Nahrwalah) in Gujrat, where he was hospitably received by Müsá 
Khan Fúládí, the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumáda I, 968, while alighting from 
a boat after a trip on the Suhansa Lang Tank, Bairám was stabbed by a Lohání Afghan 
of the name of Mubárik, whose father had been killed in the battle of Machhfwarah. 
* With an Alláhu Akbar on his lips, he died.” The motive of Mubarik Khan is said 
to have merely been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmírí wife of 
Salfm Shah with her daughter had attached herself to Bairám’s suite, in order to go 
to Hijáz, and it had been settled that Dairám 's son should be betrothed to her, which 
annoyed the Afghans. Some beggars lifted up Barrám s body, and took it to the tomb of 
Shaikh Husámnddín. Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at 
Mashhad. 

Akbar took charge of 'Abdurrahím, Bairim’s son (vide No. 29), and married soon 
after Salimah Sultán Begum, Bairdin’s widow. 

For eo Buirám, we often find the spelling py} Beira. Firishtah generally 
calls him Dairám Khan Turkmán. Bairám was a Shí ah, and a poet of no mean pre- 
tensions (vide Badáoni IJI, p. 190). 

1l. Mun'im Khan, son of Bairam? Beg. 

Nothing appears to be known of the circumstances of his father. Mun'im Khan was 
a grandee of Humáyún's Court, as also his brother Fazil Beg. When Humayiin, on 
his flight to Persia, was hard pressed hy Mírzá Shih Husain of T'hat hah, one grandee 
after another went quietly away. Μ. and Fazil Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humáyún made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of prudence and 
policy with several other nobles. M. did not, however, accompany Humáyún to Persia. 
He rejoined him immediately on his return, and rose at once to high dignity. He reject- 
ed the governorship of Qandahár, which was given to Bairam Khan. In 961, ho was 
appointed atdliq of Prince Akbar; and when Humáyün invaded India, M. was left as 
governor of Kábul in charge of Mírzá Muhammad Hakím, Akbar's brother, then about 


> Noar οφ (or peal) in the Par- fight took place outside of Máchhíwárah. 
ganah ο... i Madsir ; 73 The Madsir mentions this fact with- 


taS Sawdnth] near Jálindhar. For out giving the source, — 
Firishtah says (Lucknow cdit., p. 249 ) the id μα. 
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a year old. In Kábul M. remained till Bairám fell into disgrace. He joined Akbar, 
in Zi Hajjah, 967, at Lúdhiánah, where Akbar eneamped on his expedition against 
Bairám. M. was then appointed Khdn Khánán and Wakil. 

In the seventh year of Akbar's reign, when Adham Khan (No. 19) killed Atgah Khán 
(No. 15), Mun'im who had been the instigator, fled twice from Court, but was caught the 
second time in Saror (Sirkár of Qanauj) by the collector of the district, and was brought 
in by Sayyid Mahmúd Khán of Bárha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former honors. 

Mun'im Khan’s son, Ghani Khan, whom his father had left in charge of Kabul, 
caused disturbances from want of tact. Mah Jújak Begum, Prince M. Muhammad 
Hakim’s mother, advised by Fazil Beg and his son 'Abdulfath, who hated Ghani Khán: 
closed the doors of Kabul, when Ghani Khan was once temporarily absent at Faliz. 
Ghani Khan, not finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Mah Jújak Begum 
then appointed Fazil Beg as Vakíl and Abdul Fath as Ni? ; but being dissatisfied 
with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Sháh Wali, one of her nobles. On 
account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth year, sent M. to Kábul. "Thinking 
ho could rely on the Kábulís, M. left before his contingent was quite ready. Tle was 
attacked near Jalálábád by Mah Jújak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah 
Walí and had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haidar Qasim Koh-bar, whom 
she had made Tatil) aud defeated. M. fled to the Ghak’hars, and ashamed and hesitating 
he joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the Fort of A’grah. 

In the 12th year, after the defeat and death of Khán Zaman (No. 13), M. was ap- 
pointed to his jigirs in Jaunpür (Bad. II, 101), and then concluded peace with 
Sulaiman Kararání of Bengal, who promised to read the Khutbah and strike coins 
in Akbar’s name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M?s request, went with a flotilla from Agrah to Bihar, and took 
Hájípür and Patna from Dáúd, Sulaiman’s son. M. was then appointed Governor of 
Bihar, and was ordered to follow Dáúd into Bengal. M. moved to Tandah (opposite 
Gaur, on the right side of the Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit 
to Muhammad Quí Khan Barlás (No. 81). Butas the latter soon after died, M., at 
the advice of Todar Mall, left Táudah, and followed up Dard, who after his defeat at 
8) ες, submitted at Katak. In Cafar 983, M. returned, and though his army had 
terribly suffered from epidemics on the march through Southern Bengal, he quartered 
them against the advice of his friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever, 

The great bridge of Jaunpür was built by Mun'im Khán in 981. Its ἑά»ύ] is 

χὰ Saad | biyo.. M.'s son, Ghani Khan, went to 'Adilsháh of Bíjápúr, where ho died. 

12. Tardi Beg Khan, of Turkistán. 

A noble of Humáyúns Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was made 
Governor of Champánir (Pawangarh). On Mírzá 'Askarí's defeat by Sultán Bahadur, 
Tardi Beg also succumbed to him and retreated to Humáyün. During the emperor's 
flight from India, Tardi Beg distinguished himself as one of the most faithless}, com- 
panions. When passing through the territory of Rajah Máldeo, ho even refused 
Humáyún a horse, and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of 


* Elphinstone, p. 452 note, says Tardi | ers of Humáyán, a statement which is 
Beg was one of the most faithful tollow- | contradicted by all native historians. 
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the wealth he had collected while at court. Hence Rai Parsád advised H. to imprison 
some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force. H. however returned 
afterwards most of it. In Qandahár, Tardi Bey left the emperor and joined Mírzá 
Askari. But Mívzá 'Askarí put most of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi 
Beg to give him a large sum as ransom. 

On Humáyún's return from 'Iráq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his former 
faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after the death of Mfrzá 
Ulugh Beg, son of Mírzá Sultán, to Dáwar. During the conquest of India, T. dis. 
tinguished himself and received Mewát at Jégir. In 963, when Humáyún died (7th 
Rabi’ 1), T. read the Khutbah in Akbar's name, and sent the erown-insignia with M. 
Abul Qasim, son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Panjáb. Akbar made T.a 
Commander of Five Thousand and appointed him governor of Dihlí. T. drove away 
Haji Khan, an officer of Sher Shah, from Narnaul. On Που ήν approach, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, T. too rashly evacuated Dihlí, and joined Akbar at Sarhind. 
Bairáin Khan, who did not like T. from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and 
obtaining from Akbar “ a sort of permission" (Bad. LI, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963). Akbar was displeased. Bairam’s hasty act was one of the chief causes of the 
distrust with which tho Chagatai nobles looked upon him. Tardi Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Kha’n Zama'n i Shaiba'ni'. 

His father Haidar Sultán Uzbak í Sharbání had heen made an Amir in the Jam war 
with the Qizilbáshes. When Humáyún returned from Persia, Haidar joined him, to- 
gether with his two sons "Alí Qulí Khan [khán Zamánj and Bahadur Khán (No. 22) 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Qandahár. On the mareh to Kabul, an 
epidemic broke out in ITumáydün's camp, during which Haidar Sultan died. 

"Ali Quli Khan distinguished hinself in Kabul and in the conquest of Hindústán, 
was made Amir and sent to the Duáb and Sambhal, where he defeated the Afzliáns. 
At the time of Akbar's accession "Alí Qulí Khan fought with Shadi Khan, an Afghan 
noble; but when he heard that Hemú had gone to Dihli, he thought fighting with this 
new enemy more important; but before “Ali Qulí arrived at Dihli, Tardi Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. ’Alf Qulí was sent 
in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemi near Panipat and defeated him. Though 
Akbar and Bairám were near, they took no part in this battle. "Al Qulí received the 
title of Khdn Zamán, Next to Bairam, the restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be 
justly ascribed to him. Khan Zaman then got Sambhal again as Jágír, cleared the whole 
north of India up to Lak’hnan of the Atyhins, and acquired an immense fortune by 
plunder. In 964, he held Jauupür as Qaim magdin for Sikandar, after the latter had 
surrendered Mankot. In the third year of Akbar's reign, Khán Zaman became the talk 
of the whole country in consequence of a love scandal with Sháham Beg, a page of 
Humáyún, and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some of 
Khan Zamán's tuyúls, which led him to rebel. Bairám from generosity did not interfere ; 
but when Pir Muhammad, Khan Zamán's enemy, had been appointed Vakil, he took 
away, in the 4th year, the whole of his mahalls, and had him appointed commander 
against the Afghans who threatened the Jaunpúr District. Pir Muhammad had also 
Burj ‘Ali thrown from the walls of Fírüzábád, whom Khán Zamán had sent to him to 
settle matters. Khán Zaman now thought, it was high time to send away Sháham 
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Beg, went to Jaunpúr, and drove away the Afghans. Upon the fall of Bairám, 
they appeared again under Sher Shah, son of 'Adlí, with a large army and 500 
elephants. Khán Zamiin, however, defeated them in the streets of Juunpür, and carried 
off immense plunder and numerous clephants, which he retained for himself. 

In Zi Qa'dah of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him; but at Karah 
(on the Ganges) Khan Zaman and his brother Bahádur submitted and delivered the 
booty and the elephants. They were pardoned and sent again to Jaunpür, Soon after, 
he defeated the Afgháns, who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khán Zamán rebelled again in concert with the Uzbaks, and 
attacked the Tuyúldárs of the province. As soon as an imperial army marched against 
him, he went to Gházípár, and Akbar on arrival at Jaunpúr sent Munim Khan against 
him. Being a friend of Khan Zamán, he induced hin to submit, which he did. But 
a body of imperial troops under Muizzulmulk and Rájah Todar Mall having beon de- 
feated by Bahadur and Iskandar Uzbak, ( No. 48) the rebellion continued, though repeated 
attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. Having at last sworn to be faithful, 
Khan Zaman was left: in possession of his Jágírs, and Akbar returned to Agrah. But 
when the emperor, on the 3rd Jumáda I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim’ 
Khan Zaman rebelled again, read the Kutbah at Juunpúr in M. Muhammad Hakím's 
name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanauj). Akbar was now resolved no longer 
to pardon ; he left the Panjab, 12th Ramazin 974, and Agrah on the 26th Shawwál. 
At Sakít, east of Λίστα], Akbar heard that Khan Zamán had fled from Shergarh 
to Mánikpúr where Bahádur was, and from there marching along the Ganges, 
had over-bridged the river near the frontier of Singror (Nawábganj, between Manik- 
pir and Allahabad). Akbar sent a detachment of 6000 troopers under Muham- 
mad Qui Khan Barlas and Todar Mall to Audh to oppose Iskandar Khán Uzbak, and 
marched over Rai Barelí to Mánikpúr, crossed the Ganges with about 100 men, and 
slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance from Khán Zaman’s 
camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back again on the right side of the river 
to Karah. Next morning, Ist Zi Hajah, 974, Akbar with some reinforcements 
attacked Khan Zaman. Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he had 
scarcely been despatched, when Khan Zamán’s head was brought in. He had been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somnát, when a soldier cut off his head ; 
for Akbar had promised a muhur for every Mughul’s head. But another soldier 
snatched away the head and took it to Akbar. The fight took place dar ’arguh i 
Sukrdwal [in Badáoni, Mungarwal| “which place has since been called Fathpúr. 
The Trig. S. maps shew a small village Fathpúr about 10 or 12 miles south-cast of 
Karah, not far from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and reached 
Allahabad. ᾿ 

Khan Zaman as a poet styled himself Sultan (vide Proceedings Asiatic Society, Sep- 
tember 1868.) Zdmániyá (now a station on the E. I. Railway) was fountied by hin. 
Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, from his long residence in Persia was a staunch Bhí ah. 
Khán Zaman must not be confounded with No. 124. 

14, *Abdullah Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of Humáyún's Court. After the defeat of Hemu, he received the title of 
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Shuja’at Khan, got Kálpí as ἐμγή], and served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. 
When Bá; Bahádur, after the death of Pir Muhammad, had taken possession of 
Málwah, ‘Abdullah was madea Panjhazárt, and was sent to Malwah with almost unlimited 
authority. He re-conquered the province, and ‘ reigned in Mandú like a king" Akbar 
found it necessary to move against him. ‘Abdullah, after some unsuccessful fighting, 
fled to Gujrát, pursued by Qásim Khan of Níshápúr (No. 40), Leaving his wives in 
the hands of his enemies, he fled with his young son to Changíz Khan, an officer 
of Sultan Mahmúd of Gujrát. Hakím ’Ainulmulk was despatched to Changíz with 
the request to deliver up 'Abdullah, or to dismiss him. Changíz Khan did the latter. 
“Abdullah again appeared in Málwah, and was hotly pursued by Shihábuddín Ahmad 
Khin (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great difficulties he eluded his 
pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpúr, where he died a natural death during the 
rebellion of Khán Zaman (No. 13). i 

15. Shamsuddi’n Muhammad Atgah Kha’n. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shamsuddin, when about 
twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the moon under his arm, which dream was 
justified by the unparalleled luck which he owed to a little decd of kindness, 
Shamsuddin entered Prince Kámrán's service as a common soldier, and was present 
in the fatal battle of Qanauj (10th Muharram, 947). Humáyún, after the defeats ` 
crossed the river “on an elephant,’ and dismounted on the other side, where a soldier 
who had escaped death in the current, stretched out his hand to assist the emperor to 
jump on the high bank. This soldier was Shamsuddin. Iumáyún attached him to his 
service, and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (anagah) to Prince Akbar at 
Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of J£ Jí Anagah. Shamsuddin remained with 
the young prince, whilst ITumáyün was in Persia, and received after the emperor's 
restoration the title of Atgah (foster father) KAán. Humáyún sent him to Higár, 
which Sirkar had been set aside for Prince Akbar's maintenance. 

After Akbar's accession, Atgah Khan was despatched to Kabul to bring to India 
the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, on the march from Mankot to 
Lahor, the elephant affair took place, which has been related under Bairam Κλάπ, 
p. 816. He held Khusháb in the Panjab as jágír, and received, after Bairáuv's fall, the 
insignia of that chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bairám Khan near Jálindhar, before Akbar could come up, for which victory Akbar 
honored him with the title of A’zam Khán. Iv the sixth year, he came from Láhor 
to the Court, and acted as Vakíl either in supersession of Munim Khan, or by 

‘usurpation,’ at which Akbar connived. Munim Khan and Shihab Khan (No. 20) 
felt much annoyed at this, and instigated Adham (vide No. 19) to kill Atgah Khan,’ 
12th Ramazán, 969. : 

For Atgah Kháu's brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, Nos. 18 and 21. 
The family is often called in Histories Atya Khail, * the foster father battalion.’ 


1 He stabbed at the Atgah, and ordered — Baddoni (y. 52) and Elphinstone (p 
one of his own servants, an Uzbak, of the 502, 1. 1), say that Adham himself killed 


name of Khusham Beg, to kil him. Atg: ah. 
41 i 
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16. Kha'n i Kala'n, Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atgah Khán. 

He served under Kámrán and Humáyún, and rose to high dignity during the reign 
of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most of the Atgaks (Atgah Khail) 
had jagirs, he distinguished himself in the war with the G’hakkars, the extirpation 
of Sultán Adam, and in keeping down Kamal Khán, In the ninth year he 
assisted Mírzá Muhammad Hakím against Mírzá Sulaimán (No. 5), restored him to 
the throne of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under his 
brother Qntbuddin (No. 28), though Akbar had appointed the latter Atdliq of the 
Prince. But Khán í Kalin did not get on well with M. M. ITakím, especially when 
the Prince had given his sister Fakhrunnisá Begum (a daughter of Humáyún by Jújak 
Begum, and widow of Mir Shah "Abdul Ma'álí) to Kliwájah Hasan Naqshbandí in 
marriage. To avoid quarrels, Khán i Kalán left one night Kábul and returned to 
Láhor. ‘ 

In the 13th year (976), the Agat Khail was removed from the Panjáb, and ordered 
to repair to Agrah. Kháni Kalan received Sambhal as Jágír, whilst Husain Qulí Khán 
(No. 24) was appointed to the Panjáb. In 981, he was sent by Akbar in advance, for 
the reconquest of Gujrit (Bad. II, 165). On the march, near Sarohí (Ajmir), he was 
wounded by a Rájpút, apparently without cause; but he recovered. After the conquest, 
he was made governor of Patan (Nahrwálah). He died at Patan in 983. 

He was a poet and wrote under the fækkallug of * Ghazuawí,! in allusion to his birth- 
place.  Badáonf (LII, 287) praises him for his learning. 

His eldest son, Fázil Khán (No. 156) was a Zfazárí, and was killed when Mírzá 
"Aziz Kokah (No. 21), was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His second son, Farrukh 
Khan (No. 232) was a Panjgadí. Nothing else is known of him. 

17. Mirza’ Sharafuddin Husai'n, son of Khwájah Mu'in. 

He was a man of noble descent. His father, Khwájah Mu'in was. the son of 
Khawind Mahmúd, second son of Khwájah Kalin (known as Khwájagán Khwijah), 
eldest son of the renowned saint Khwájah Nágiruddín ’Ubaidullah Ahrár. Hence 
Mirza Sharafuddin lH nsain is generally called Ahrdré. 

His grandfather, Kháwind Mahmúd went to India, was honorably received by 
Humaytin, and died at Kábul, 

lis father, Khwajah Mu'in, was a rich, but avaricious man ; he held the tract of 
land, called * Rúdkhánah i Nasheb,’ and served under "Abdullah Khan, ruler of Káshghar. 
He was married to Kijak Begum, daughter of Mír ' Aláulmulk of Tirmiz, who is a 
daughter of Fakhr Jahán Begum, daughter of Sultán Abú Sa'id Mírzá. «σπορ the 
blood of Tímúr also flowed in the veins of Mírzá Sharaluddin IIusain.' As the son did 
not get on well with his father, he went to Akbar. Through the powerful influence of 
Máhum, Akbars nurse, and Adham Khan, her son (Νο. 19) Mírzá Sharaf was 
appointed Panjhazdrt. In tho 5th year, Akbar gave him his sister Bakhshí Bánü 
Begum in marriage, and made him governor of Ajmír and Nágor. In 999, when 
Akbar went to Ajmir, Mírzá Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in 
the siege of Mírt ha, which was defended by Jagmal and Devídás, the latter of whom 
was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from the fort. 

In 970, Mirza Sharaf's fatler came to Agrah and was received with great honors 
by Akbar. Inthe same year, Mírzá Sharaf, from motives of suspicion, fled from 
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Agrah over the frontier, pursued by Husain Quli Khan (No. 24) and other grandees. 
His father, ashamed of his son’s behaviour, left for Hijáz, but died at Cambay. The 
ship on which his body was, foundered. Mirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Changiz 
Khan, a Gujrat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirzás. When Gujrat was 
conquered, he fled to the Dak’hin, and passing through Baglánah, was captured by 
the Zamíndár of the place, who after the conquest of Súrat handed him over to Akbar. 
To frighten him, Akbar ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and 
after having kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaffar Khan, 
Governor of Bengal (No. 37), who was to give him a jágír, should he find that the Mírzá 
shewed signs of repentance ; but if not, to send him to Makkah. Muzaffar was waiting 
for the proper season to have him sent ofl, when Mir Ma'gúm i Kabulf rebelled in 
Bihár. Joined by Bábá Khán Qáqshál, the rebels besieged Muzaffar Khan in Tándah 
and overpowered him. Mirai Sharaf fled to them, after having taken possession of 
the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became Ma gúm gs enemy. One 
was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other. Ma'gúmn at last bribed a boy of the 
name of Mahmúd, whom Mírzá Sharat liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirza 
Sharaf’s death took place in 988, He is wrongly called Sicfuddeen in Stewart's History 
of Bengal (p. 108). 

18. Yu'suf Muhammad Kha'n, eldest son of Atgah Khan (No. 16). 

He was Akbar's foster brother (total or kúkaltásh). When twelve years old, ho 
distinguished himself in the fight with Bairám (p. 317, L ὄν) and was made Khan. 
When his father had been killed by Adham Khan (No. 19), Akbar took care of him 
and his younger brother, 'Azíz Kokal (Νο. 21). He distinguished himself during the 
several rebellions of Khán Zaman (No. 13). 

He died from excessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Kha'n, son of Máhum Anagah. 

The name of his father is unknown; he is evidently a royal bastard. His mother 
Máhum was one of Akbar's nurses (απαφα 1”), and attended on Akbar ‘ from the cradle 
till after his accession.’ She appears to have had unbounded influence in the Harem 
and over Akbar himself, and Mun'im Khan (No. 11), who after Bairám's fall had been 
appointed Paul, was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable part in 
bringing about Bairain’s fall; Bad. II, p. 36. 

Adham Khán was a Panjhazárí, and distinguished himself in the siege of Mánkot.? 
Bairám Khan, in the third year, gave him Hatkaut’h,* South-East of Agrah, as jagir, to 


* Generally called in European histories 
Adam Khán ; but his name is pol, not 
of 
"s This is the pronunciation given in 
the Calcutta Chagatai Dictionary. Mis- 
led by the printed editions of Badáoní, 
Firishtah, Khafi Khan, &c., I put on p. 
223 of my Text edition of the Ain, Má- 
hum Atgah, as if it was the name of a 
man. Vide Khai Khan I, p. 132, 1. 6 

from below. 
* The Maádsir gives a short history 


of this fort, partly taken from the Akbar- 
námah. 

* ]fatkánt'h was held by Rajprits of 
the Bhadauriyah clan. Vide Beames’s 
edition of Elliot's Glossary, Il, p. 86, 
and I, 27, where the word GJ isdoubt- 
ful, though it is certainly not Talore for 
the old spelling * Luháwar, for * Láhor,' 
had ecased when the author of the 
Makhzan í Afyhdnt wrote. Besides, a 
place in Gwiliir is meant, not far from 
the SindWriver.. For y9l¢' the two edi. 
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check the rebels of the Bhadauriyah clan, who even during the preceding reigns had 
given much trouble. Though he accused Bairám of partiality in bestowing bad jágírs 
upon such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhadauriyahs. ' 
After Bairáin's fall, he was sent, in 968, together with Pir Muhammad Khan, to 
Málwah, defeated Baz Bahadur near Sárgngpür, and took possession of Bahádur's 
treasures and dancing girls. His sudden fortune made him refractory-; he did not 
send the booty to Agrah, and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected 
visit, when Máhum Anagah found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother to sond back two 
beautiful dancing girls; but when Akbar heard of it, Adham turned them away. They 
were captured, and killed by Máhum's orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing 
about it. On his return to Agrah, however, he recalled Adham, and appointed Pir 
Muhammad governor of Málwah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atgah Khan, whom both he and Mun’im Khan envied , 
and hated. On the 12th Ramazan 969, when Muním Khan, Atgah Khan, and several 
other grandeos, had a nightly meeting in the state hall at Agrah, Adham Khán with 
some followers, suddenly entered. All rose to grect him, when Adham struck Atgah 
with his dagger, and told one of his companions (vide p. 321 note), to kill him. He 
then went with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of Akbar, who 
had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking out from a window, 
he saw what bad happened, rushed forward sword in hand, and met Adham on a 
high archway (aiwán) near the harem. “ Why have you killed my foster father, you 
son of a bitch ?" (bachah i ládah), cried Akbar. “Stop a moment, majesty, * replied 
Adham, seizing Akbar's arms, “ first inquire.” 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him “ spinning” to the ground. 


Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
** What are 
you standing here gaping,” said Akbar to one of his attendants of the name of 
Farhat Khan, “ bind this inan." This was done, and at Akbar's orders Adham Khán 
was twice thrown down from the dais (enffah) of the Aiwán to the ground, with his 
head foremost. The corpses of Adham and Atgah were then sent to Dihlí. 

Máhum Anagah heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had been merely 
imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Dihlito Agrah, On seeing her, Akbar 
said, “ He has killed my foster father, and I have taken his life." “ Your Majesty 
has dono well," replied Máhum, turning pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, she 
died from grief, and was buried with her son in Dihli in a tomb which Akbar had 
built for them. For Adham’s brother, vide No. 60. 

20. Pir Muhammad Kha’n of Shirwan.’ 


Nothing is known of his father. Pir Muhammad was a Mullá, and attached 


himself to Bairám in Qandahár. 


tions of Badáoní have ld; Dorn has 
ie Behais; Briggs has Yehar; the 
Lucknow edition of Firishtah has yl. 
Thero is a town and Parganah ot the 
name of δηΐᾳ) in Sirkár Rantanbhúr. 

. The passage in the Akbarnámah re- 
garding Adham Khan quotedWby Elliot 
may be found among the events of the 
third year. 


Through DBairám's influence he was raised to the 
n 


Another nest of robbers was the eight 
villages, called At'hgah, near Salt, in 
the Sirkár of Qanaw. l 

1 In my Text edition, p. 223, No. 20, 
dele pæð. Shirwan is also the birth-place 
of Khágání. The spelling Sharwdn given 
in the Mu'jam, does not appear to be 
usual, 
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dignity of Amir on Akbars accession. Ho distinguished himself in the war with 
Hemi, and received subsequently the title of Mdgirulmulk. His pride offended the 
Chagatai nobles and, at last, Bairám himself, to whom he once refused admittance 
when he called on him at a time he was sick. 

Bairám subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instigation of Shaikh 
Gadáí (vide p. 272) to the Fort of Biyánah, and then foreed him to go on a 
pilgrimage. Whilst on his way to Gujrat, Pir Muhammad received letters from 
Adham Khan (Νο. 19) asking him to delay. He stayed for a short time at Rantanbhúr ; 
but being pursued by Bairéin’s men, he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh 
treatment annoyed Akbar, and accelerated Bairam’s fall. Whilst in Gujrat, P. M. 
heard of Bairam’s disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him a Khan. 
In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Málwah, of which he was 
made sole governor after Adham’s recall. In 969, he defeated Baz Bahadur who had 
invaded the country, drove him away, and took Bíjágarh from Ttimád Khan, Baz 
Bahádur's general. He then made a raid into Khandes, which was governed by 
Miran Muhammad Shih, sacked the capital Burhánpúr, slaughtered most unmereifully 
the inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked by Baz Bahadur 
and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank of the Narbaddah, he 
insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21. Kha/n i A’zam Mi'rza/ ’Azi’z Kokah, son of Λίσα] Khan (No. 15). 

His mother was Jí Jí Anagah (ede p. 321). He grew up with Akbar, who 
remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often offended by his boldness, 
Akbar Would but rarely punish him; he used to say, * Between me and 'Azíz is a river 
of milk which I cannot cross.” 

On the removal of the Atyah Khail (p. 321, 1.1.) from the Panjab, he retained 
Dípálpúr, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year (978) on his pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Shaikh Farid í Shakkarganj at Ajhodhan (Pak Patan, or Patan i Panjab). 

In the 17th year, after the conquest of Ahmadábád, Mírzá 'Azíz was appointed 
governor of Gujrat as far as the Mahindra river, whilst Akbar went to conquer Súrat. 
Muhammad Husain Mírzá and Shih Mirza, joined by Sher Khan Fúládí, thereupon 
besieged Patan; but they were at last defeated by Mirzi “Aziz and Qutbuddin. 
'Azíz then returned to Ahmadábád. When Akbar, on the 2nd Qafar 981, returned to 
Fathpúr Sikri, Ikhtiyárulmulk, a Gujrati noble, occupied Idar, and tlen moved 
against ‘Aziz in Ahmadábád. Muhammad Husain Mirza also came from the Dak’hin, 
and after attacking Kambháyit (Cambay), they besieged Ahmadabad. “Avís held 
himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, who surprised the rebels’ near 
Patan. During tho fight Muhammad Husain Mirza and Ikhtiyár ulmulk were killed. 
The victory was chiefly gained by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon 
the enemy from an ambush, ‘Aziz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Ikhtiyárulmulk. 


2 Akbar left Agrah on the 4th Rab? | between Agrah and Patan being 400 kos, 
L, and attacked the Mírzás on the ninth | Akbars forced march has often been 
day after his departure. The distance | admired. Briggs, IL, p. 241. 
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In the 20th year Akbar introduced the Ddgh (Ain 7), which proved a source of 
great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza 'Azíz especially shewed himself so 
disobedient, that Akbar was compelled to deprive him temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in. che 25rd year, M. ’Aziz remained unemployed 
till the 25th year (288), when disturbances had broken out in Bengal and Bihár (vide Muzat- 
far Khan, No. 37). 'Aziz was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of 
A'zam Khán, and was despatched with a large army to quell the rebellion. His time was 
fully occupied in. establishing order in Bihár. Towards the end of the 26th year, he 
rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kábul to Fathpúr Síkrí. During ’Aziz’s 
absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied Hájípúr, opposite Patna; and ’Aziz, 
in the 27th year, was again sent to Dihár, with orders to move into Bengal. After 
collecting the Tuyúldárs of Máhábad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Garhf, the ‘key’ of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebels under Ma‘etun í Kábult, and Majutin 
Khán Qáqshál, 'Azíz succeeded in gaining over the latter, which forced Ma'eúm to with- 
draw. The imperial troops then commenced to operate against Qala, a Lohání 
Afghan, who during these disturbances had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal. 
"Aziz, however, took ill, and handing over the command to Shahbaz Khan i Kambú, 
returned to his lands in Bihar. Soon after, he joined Akbar at Hàhábád, and was 
transferred to Garha and Raisin (993). 

In the ölst year (091), AL ‘Aziz was appointed to the Dak'hin; but as the 
operations were frustrated through the envy of Shihábuddín Ahmad (No. 26) and 
other grandees, “Aziz, withdrew, plundered Mehpúr in Darár, and then retreated to 
Gujrat, where the Khan Khánán was (Briggs, 1, 227). 

In the 32ud year, Prince Murád married a daughter of M. Aziz. Towards the 
end of the 34th year, Aziz was appointed Governor of Gujrát in succession to the Khan 
Khánán. In the 386th year, he moved against Sultan Muzatlar, and defeated him in 
the following year. He then reduced Jám and other zamindars of Kachh to obedience, 
and conquered Somnat and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Júnágarl also, 
the capital of the ruler of Strat, submitted to him (5th Zt. Qadah 909), aud. Miyán 
Khan and Tá) Khán, sons of Daulat Khan ibn í Amin Khan í Ghori, joined the 
Mughuls. “Aziz gave both of them jágírs. Me had now leisure to. hunt. down 
Sultán Muzaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zamindaér of Dwárká. In a fight the 
latter lost his life, and Muzafar fled to Kachh, followed by “Ar. There also tho 
Zamindars submitted, and soon after delivered Sultan Muzaffar into his hands. No 
sooner had he been brought to the Mirai than he asked tor permission to step aside to 
perform a eall of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 30th year Akbar recalled M. "Aziz, as he had not been at Court for 
several years; but the Mírzá dreading the religious innovations at Gonrt,* marebed 
against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. He made, however, peace with the 


* Firineí" and embarked for Hijáz at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnát, 
a) t 


2M. Aziz ridiculed Akbars tenden- paraging remarks led to his disgrace on 
cies to Hinduism and the orders of the the accession of Jahangir, as related 
‘Divine Faith. He used to call Faizi below, 


and Abulfazl 'Usmán and "4L(é.— Mis dis- 
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Becompanied by his six younger sons (Khurram, Anwar, "Abdullah, ’Abdullatif 
Murtaza, 'Abdulghafür), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, promoted the 
two eldest sons of the Mirza (M. Shamsi and M. Shádmán). 

M. 'Axíz spent a great deal of money in. Makkah; in fact he was so * fleeeed,’ 
that his attachment to [slám was much cooled down; and being assured of Akbars 
good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for India, landed again at Baliwal, and 
joined Akbar in the beginning of 1003. He now became a member of the * Divine 
Faith’ (vide p. 208, 1. 4,) was appointed Governor of Bihár, was made Juk m 1004, and 
received Multáu as Jagir. 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied. Akbar to Asir. His mother died about 
the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the coffin, Through the 
mediation of the Mírzá, Bahadur Khán, ruler of Khandes, ceded Asir to Akbar 
towards the end of the same year. Soon alter, Prince Khusran married one of Αη 
daughters. 

At Akbar’s death, Mán Singh and M. “Arís were anxious to proclaim Khusrau 
successor; but the attempt failed, as Shaikh Farid í Bukhárí and others had proclaimed 
Jahángír before Akbar had closed his eyes. Man Singh left the Fort of Agrah with 
Khusrau, in order to go to Bengal. ΑΟ wished to accompany him, sent his whole 
family to the Rajah, and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. He 
countenaneed Khusrau’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the 
intercession of several courtiers, and of Salimah Sultan Begum and other princesses of 
Akbar’s Harem. Not long after, Khwájah Abul Hasan laid before Jahangir a 
letter written some years ago by ‘Aziz to Rajah ‘Alt Khan of Khandes, in which 
"Aziz had ridiculed Akbar in very strong language. Jahangir gave "Aziz the letter 
and asked him to read it, before the whole Court, which he did without the slightest 
hesitation, thus incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jaliángtr's reign (1017), M. 'Azíz was vestored to his rank, and 
appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest son, Jahangir Qulí Khan, 
being his sd, In the δε] year, when matters did not go on well in the Dak'hin, he 
was sent there with 10,000 men. In. the Sth year (1622), Jahangir went to Apntr, 
and appointed, at the request of "Aziz, Sháhjahán to the command of the Dalchiu 
forces, whilst he was to remain as adviser. But Sháhjahán did not like M. 'Azíz 
on account of his partiality for Khusrau, and Mahábat Khán was despatched from 
rourt to accompany Aziz from Udaipúr to Nerah. In the 9th year, "Azíz was again 
imprisoned, and put under the charge of Agaf Khán in the Fort of Gwáliár (Tuzuk, 
p.127). He was set free a year later, and soon after restored to his rank. In. the 
18th. year, he was appointed Atálig to Prince Dáwar Bakhsh, who had been made 
Governor of Gujrat. M. ‘Aziz died in the 19th year (1033) at Alhmadábád. 

‘Aziz, was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his knowledge of 
history. Ho also wrote poems. Tlistorians quote the following aphorism from his 
‘pithy’ sayings. ‘A man should marry four wives—a Persian woman to have some- 
body to talk to; a Khurásání woman, for his housework ; a Hindu woman, for nursing 
his children; and a woman from Máwaránnahr, to have some one to whip as a 
warning for the other three’, Vide Iqbálnámah, p. 230, 
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Kokah means ‘foster brother,’ and is the same as the Turkish Kúkaldásh ov 
Kúkaltash. 

Mirza '"Aziz's sons. 1. Mírzá Shamsi (No. 103). He has been mentioned 
above. During the reign of Jahángír he rose to importance, and received the title 
of Jahangir Qulí Khán. 

2. Mírzá Shádmán (No, 233). Me received the title of Shád Khán, Tuzuk, 
p. 99. 

3. κά Khurrum (No. 177). Me was made by Akbar governor of Júnágarh in 
Gujrat, received the title of Kámil Khán under Jahangir, and accompanied Prince 
Khurram (Sháhjahán) to the Dak’hin, 

A Mirzd "Abdullah (No. 257) received under Jahángír the title of Surdár Khan. 
le accompanied his father to Fort Gwility. 

6. Mirzá Anwar (No. 200) was married to a daughter of Zain Khán Kokah 
(No. 34). & 

All of them were promoted to commanderships of Five and Two Thousands. — Azíz's 
other sons have been mentioned above. 

A sister of M. ‘Aziz, Mah Dáná, was married to ‘Abdurrahim Khan Khánán. 
(No. 29.) 

‘ 22. Baha’dur Kha’n i Shaiba ní”, (younger) brother of Khan Zaman. 
(No. 13.) 


Tlis real name is Muhammad Sa'id. ITumáyün on his return from Persia put 
him in charge of the District of Dáwar. He then planned a rebellion and made 
preparations to take Qundahár, whieh was commanded by Shah Muhammad Khan of 
Qalát (No. 95.) The latter, however, fortified the town and applied to the king of 
Persia for help, as he could not expect Humáyún to send him assistance, A party of 
Qizilbashes attacked Bahádur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mánkot, Bahádur, at the request of Bairam 
Khan, was pardoned, and received Multán as jágír. In the 8rd year, he assisted in the 
conquest of Málwah. After Bairáw’s fall, through the influence of Máhum Anagah (vide 
p. 323), he was made Tuki, and was soon after appointed to Πάνε] (Sirkár of Kerah). 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his elder brother 
(wide p. 320). After his capture, Shahbaz Khan í Kambú (No. 80) killed him at 
Akbar's order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. TIT, 239). 

23. Rajah Bihs'ri^ Mall, son of Prit’hiraj Kachliwáhah. 

In some historical MSS. he is called Bihárá Mall. There were two kinds of 
Kachhwáhas, Rájáwat and Shaikhawat, to the former of which Bihárí Mall belonged. 
Their ancient family seat was Amber in the Cübah of Ajmír. Though not so extensive 
as Marwár, the revenues of Amber were ie 

Bihárí Mall was the first Rajput that joined Akbar's Court. The flight? of ITuiná- 
yún from India had been the cause of several disturbances. Hájí Khan, a servant of Sher 


1 The ‘flight of Tumaytin from India able event, or rihlat (departure); 


was a doliente subject for M ughul Histori- «μίαν i Sher hhán, the coming ol 
ans. Abulfazl generally uses “euphemisms, Sher Khan (zot Sher Shah), Xe. 


as da wágt uh i náguzir, ‘that unavoid- 


"c 
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Khan, had attacked Nárnaul, the jágír of Majnún Khan Qáyshál (No. 50), who happened 
to bea friend of the Rájah's. Through his intercession both eameto anamicable settlement; 
and Majnún Khan, after the defeat of Hemú, (963) brought Bihari Mall's services to the 
notice of the emperor. The Rajah was invited to come to court, where he was 
presented before the end of the first year of Akbar’s reign. At the interview 
Akbar was seated on a wild (mast) elephant, and as the animal got restive and ran about, 
the people made way; only Bihari Mall’s Rájpát attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, 
stood firm. 

In the 6th year of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mu ín i Chishtt at Annír, and at Kalálí, Chaght4@ Khan reported to the Innperor, that 
the Rajah had fortified himself in the passes, as Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17), Governor 
of Málwah, had made war upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Sojá, son of Püran 
Mall, elder brother of the Rajah. Sharafuddin had also got hold of Jagnat’h (No. 69), 
son of the Rajah, Ráj Singh (No. 147), son of Askaran, and Kangár, son of Jagmall 
(No. 134), his chief object being to get possession of Amber itself. At Deosah, 40 miles 
east of Jatpúr, Jaimall, son of Rúpsí (No. 118), Dihárf Mall's brother who was the 
chief of the country, joined Akbar, and brought afterwards, atthe request ol the 
emperor, his father Rúpsí. At Sankánfr, at last, Bihárí Mall with his whole family, 
attended, and was most honorably received. His request to enter into Akbar’s service 
and to strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance was granted. On 
his return from. Ajmir, Akbar received the Rijah’s daughter at Sambhar, and was 
joined, at Ratan, by the Rájah himself, and his son Bhagawant Dis, and his grand- 
son Kunwar Mán Singh. They accompanied Akbar to Agrah, where Bihari Mall 

"is made a Commander of Five Thousand. Soon after, Dihárí Mall returned. to 
Amber. {Te died at Agrah (Tabaqat). 

Amber is said to have been founded A. D. 967 by Dholá Rai, son of Sora, of 
whom Bihárí Mall was the 18th descendant.’ 

d Akhernámah mentions the names of four brothers of Dihart Mall. 1. Púran 
Mall; 2. Rupsi (No. 118) ; 3. Askaran (vide No. 171) ; 4. Jaginall (No. 134). Bihárí 
Mall is po to have been younger than Púran Mall, but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Dihárí Mall were in Akbars service —1. Bhagwan Das (No. 27); 
2. Jagannath (No. 69); and 3. Salhadi (No. 267). 

24. Kha’n Jaha'n Husain Qul’ Khan * son of Wali Beg Zulqudr. 

He is the son of Datrám Khan's sister. His father Walt Beg Zulqadr was much 
attached to Bairám, and was qaptuved in the fight in the Parganal of 353 (Jálindhars 
vide p. 317, 1. ὄν) but died immediately afterwards from the wounds received in battle. 
Akbar looked upon him as the chief instigator of Bairain’s rebellion, and ordered 115 
head to ent off. whieh was sent. all over Hindústán. — When it was brought to Háwali, 
Bahadur Khan (No. 22) killed the foot soldiers (fæwmdehís) that carried. it, Khán 
Jahin had brought Daiváni's insignia from Mewat to Akbar, and as he was a near 


7 The present Maharajah of Jaipür is Amber was deserted in 1728, when Jai 
the 34th descendant; vide Selections Singh Í. founded the modern Jaipúr. 
Government of India, No. LXV. 1868. "Husain Quit Bow. Madásir. 
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relation of the rebel, he was detained aud left under charge of Agaf Khán ‘Abdulmajfd, 
Commander of Dihlí. When Dairám had been pardoned, Khán Jahán was released. 
Ue attached himself henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971), he was made a Khan, and received orders to follow 
up Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17). Ajmír and Nágor were given him as (æyúl. Ho 
took the Fort of Jodhpür from Chandar Sen, son of Rai Máldeo, and. distinguished 
himself in the pursuit of Udai Singh during the siege of Chítor. : 

In the 13th year (976), he was transferred to the Panjib, whither he went after 
assisting in ihe conquest of Rantanbhúr. 

In the 17th year, he was ordered to take Nagarkot, which had belonged to Rájah 
Jai Chand. Badáoní says (Il, p. 101), that the war was merely undertaken to 
provide Dir Dar with a jagir. Akbar had dai Chand imprisoned, and Budi Chand, his 
son, thinking thát his father was dead, rebelled. Khán Jahán, on his way, conquered 
Fort Kotlah, reached Nagarkot in the beginning@of Rajab 050, and took the famous 
Bhawan temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town reduéed 
to extremities, when it was reported that Lbrahin Εικ Mirza and Μαρά Mirza 
had invaded the Panjab. Khan Jahan therefore accepted a payment of five mans of 
gold and some valuables, and raised the siege. He is also said to have ereeted a Masjid 
in front of Jai Chand’s palace in the Fort, and fo have read the Khutbah in Akbar's 
name (Friday, middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by νι il Quit Khán and Mírzá Yásuf Khán i Rizawt (No, 35), Khan 
Jahán marched avainst the Mirzis, surprised them inthe Parganah of Talbanah, 40 ἕο 
from Multan, and defeated them, Tbrahim Musein Mírzá escaped. to Multán, but 
Mas úd llusain and several other Mírzás of note were taken prisoners. 

In the 18th year (981), when Akbar returned to Agrah alter the conquest of 
Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahan also eame with his 
prisoners, Whom he had put into cow skins with horns on, with their eyclashes sewn 
together. Akbar had their eyes minucciately opened, and even pardoned some of the 
prisoners. The victorious general received the title of Khán Jahan, ‘a title in 
reputation next to that of Khan Khánán. About the same time Sulaiman, ruler of 
Badakhshán (p. 312) had come to India, driven away by his grandson Shahrukh 
(No. 7) and Khán Jahan was ordered (o assist him in recovering his kingdom. 
But as in 983 Muinín, Khan Khánán died, and Bengal was unsettled, Khán Jahán 
was recalled from the Panjab, before he had moved into Badakhishán, and was appointed 
to Bengal, Rajah Todar Mall being second in command. _ At Bhágalpúr, Khan Jahan 
was met by the Amirs of Bengal, and as most of them were Chaghtái nobles, he had, 
as Qizilbash, to contend with the same difficulties as Barrám Khán had had. He 
repulsed the Afgháus who had come up as far as Garhi and Tándah; but he met 
with more decided opposition at Ak Mahall, where Dáúd Khán had fortified. himself. 
The Imperialists suffered. much from the constant sallies of the Afghans. Khan 
Jahán complained of the wilful neglect. of his Atnírs, and when Akbar heard of the 
death of Khwájah “Abdullah Naqshbandí, who had been purposely left unsupported 
in a skirmish, he ordered Muzaflay Khán, Governor of Bihár (No. 37) to collect his 
Jásgírdárs and join Khán Jahán (98-4). The fights near Ak Mahall were now resumed 
with new vigour. During a skinuish a cannon ball wounded Junaid i Kararani, 
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Dáúd's eousin,* which led to à general battle (15th Rabi’ IT, 984). The right wing of 
tho Afgháns, commanded by Kali Pahár, gave way, when the soldiers saw their leader 
wounded, aud the centre under Dáúd was defeated by Khán Jahan. Dáúd himself 
was captured and brought to Khan Jahan, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After, this great victory, Khán Jahán despatched Todar Mall to court, and 
moved to Sátgánw (Πάσα), where Dáúd's family lived. Mere he defeated the 
remnant of Dáüd's adherents under Jamshed and Mittf, and reannexed Sátsánw, which 
since the days of old had been called Dulyhákkhánuh, to the Mughul empire. 
Dáúd's mother came to Khán Jahán as a suppliant, 

Soon after Malki πίη, Rajah of Kúch Bihar sent tribute and 54 clephants, 
which Khan Jahán despatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Dáúd, Bengal was by no means conquered. New 
troubles broke out in Bháti? where the Afghans had collected under Karim Dad, 
Ibráhím, and the rich Zamindar "It (ac). With great dilliculties Khan Jahán 
occupied that district, assisted by a party of Afghans who had joined him together 
with Dáúd's mother at Gods ; aud returned to Cilihatyür, a town which he had founded 
near Tándah. Soon after, he took ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in the 
same year (19th Shawwál 986(. 

Abulfazl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the immense plunder 
collected by Khán Jahán in Bengal, had led him to the verge of rebellion. 

Khán Jahán's son, Rizt Quit (No. 274) is mentioned below among the Com- 
manders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th year he was made a Commander 
of Five Hundred with a contingent of 800 troopers. Another son, Rahim Qulf, was a 
Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty, (No. 333). For Khán Jahán's brother vide 
No. 46. 

25. Sai'd Kha’n, son of Ya’qth Beg, son of Thrahim Jábúq. 

He is also called Said Khaini Chaghtái. His family had long been serving 
under the Tímúrides. His grandfather να Beg Jábüq was an Amir of 
Humáyün's and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His, son Yú! Bog, 
was attacked near Jaunpúr by Jaiál Khán (4 c, Salim Shah), and killed. His other 
son also, Ya'qúb, Sa'íd's father, distinguished himself under Humáyún. According to 
the Tabagát, he was the son of the brother of Jahángir Qulí Beg, governor of Bengal 
under Humáyün. 

Sa'íd. rose to the highest honors under Akbar. He was for some time Governor 
of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, atdéég of Prince Dányál. Some time 
afier, he was made Gúbalhdár of the Panjáb, in supercession to Shah Qulí Muhrim 
(No. 45 ), of whom the inhabitants of the Panjab had successfully complained. Said 
again was succeeded in the governorship by Rajah Bhagwan Dis (No. 27), and 
received Sambhal as (ejl. Inthe 28th year, he was called to Court, was made a 


1 The Ed. Bibl. Indica of Beldoní (rebellion), which may be found on almost 
(11, 238) has by mistake cousin. Baditont every page of the Zúríkt i Firúz Shahi, 
says that the battle took place ucar is seareely ever met with m Historical 
Colgong ( K'halgáuw). works from the 10th century. It is now 

? This nickname of Sátgánw is evi- quite obsolete, — 
dently old. Even the word bulghák 8 For Bhdti, vide below under No. 32 
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commander of Three "Thousand, and was sent to Hájípár (Patna) as successor tú 
Mirza “Aziz Kokah (No. 21). Iu the 32nd year, when Vazir Khán (No. 41) had 
died in Bengal, Sa íd was made Governor of Bengal, which office he held till the 40th 
year. He was also promoted to the rank of Paujhazdrt, In the 40th year, Mán 
Singh (No. 30) being appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the 
following year, again made Governor of Dihár. In the 48th year (1011), when 
Mirza Ghazi rebelled in "hathah after the death of his father Μίνα Jani Bey 
(No. 47). Said was appoluted to Multán and Bhakkar, and brought about the 
submission of the rebel. 

Alter the accession ef Jahángír, he was offered the Governorship of the Panjáb 

the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from committing oppressions, 
which he promised. to do. (Zuzak, p. 6, 1. 2). He died, however, before joining his 
post, and was buried * in the garden of Sarhind.’ 

His alfairs during his lifetime were transacted by a lúindú of the name of Chetr 
Bhoj. Sa'id had a passion for eunuchs, of whom he had 15004, One of these Khwajah- 
sarás, Hill, joined afterwards. Jahdinety’s service; he built Hlálábád, six 408 N. W. 
from Nerah, near Rankattah,? regarding which the Madsir tells an amusing incident. 
Another eunuch, Ikhtiyár Khán was his Vakíl, and another, Ptibár Khan, the 
Eanjdár of his Ιάσων For Suid s brother, (ide No. 70. 

26. Shiha’b Kha'n, a Sayyid of Nishápür. 

His fall name is Shihábuddín Ahmad Khan. Πο was a relation and friend of 
Máhmu Anagah (p. 323) and was instrumental in bringing about Bairdim’s fill 
From the begining of Akbar's reign, he was Commander of Dilhi. When Akbar, 
at the request. of Máhum. turned trom Sikandavábád. to Dihlí to sce his sick mother, 
Shihab Kán told him that his journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge 
of Barrám Khán, might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bairám's 
friends; and the Chaght4i nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their complaints, 
which led to Bairám’s disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 321, Shiháb served in Málwah against “Abdullah Khan. 

In the 12th year (075), he was appointed Governor of Málwah, and was ordered to 
drive the Mirzits from that province. Τα the 13th year, he was put in charge of the 
Duperial domain lauds, as Muzaffar Khán (No. 37) had too much to do with financial 
matters, 

In the 21st. year, he was promoted toa command of Five Thousand, and was 
again appointed to Malwah; but he was transferred, in the following year, to Gujrat, 
as Vazir khán (No. 41) had given no salisfaction. He was, in the 28th year, 
succeeded by Linuád Khán (No. 119 ), and intended to goto Court; but no sooner 
had he left Ahmadabad than he was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined 

Sultan Muzafar. The events of the Gujrat rebellion are. known from the histories. 


When Mirza Khán Khánán Oe 29) arrived, Shihab was attached to Quti; Kháu 


f 
* If not ms in Bengal, this pre- Book, Cúbah of Bengal, and Luzuk 3 
dilection coud not have been better Jahdngiré, pp. 72 „328. 
satisfied elsewhere. ‘The eunuchs of ? Bikandrah (or Bihishtábád), where 
Bengal and Silhat were renowned; for Akbars tomb is, lies half yay between 


interesting passages vide below, Third Agrah and Rankattah. 
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(Málwah Corps) le distinguished himself in the conquest of Bahronch (992), and 
received that district as tuyúl. In tho 34th year (997), ho was again made Governor 
of Málwah, in succession to M. 'Avíz Kokah (No. 21). 

Shiháb died in Málwah (Ujain, Tabagal) in 999. His wife, Bábú Aghá was 
related to Akbar's mother; she died in 1006, 

During the time Shiháb was Governor of Dihlí, he repaired the canal which 
Τήν; Shah had cut trom the Pareanah of Khizrábád to Safidtin; and called it 
Nahr i δλδ. This canal was again repaired, at the order of Sháhjahán, by the 
renowned Makramat Khan, and called. γαλ, Fuis Nahr, (20th year of Sháhjahán). 
During the reien of Aurangzeb it was again obstructed, but has now again been 
repaired and enlarged by the English. (screen dii.) 

27. Ra'jah Bhagwa'n Da’s, son of Rajah Bihárí Mall. 

In the Histories we find the spellings Bhagwant, Bhagwdul, and αφ. 
lfe joined Akbar's service with his father (No. 23 ). In 980, in the fight with 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza near Sarnal (Brigys, ματ, he saved Akbars lite. He 
also distinguished himsel! against the Ráná of Ydar, whose son, Amr Singh, he 
brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, the Kachwáhahs had their tuydls 
transferred to the Panjáb, Rajah Bh. D. was appointed Governor of the province. 
In the 29th year, Dh.s daughter was married to Prince Salim, of which marriage 
Prince Kliusrau was the offspring. In the 30th year, Dh. D. was made a commander of 
Five Thousand, and Governor of Zábulistin, as Mán Singh was sent against the 
γήρας. But Akbar for some reason detained him, In Khairábád, Bh. D. 
had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger; but he recovered, soon 
after, in the hands of the Court, Doctors. Τη the 32nd year, the jagirs of the Rajah 
and his family were transferred to Bihár, Man Singh taking the command of the 
province. 

Rijah Bh. D. died in the beginning of 998 at Láhor, a short tine after Rajah 
Todar Mall (No, 39). People say that on returning From Todar Malls funeral, he had an 
attack of stranguary, of which he died. He had the title of clade ad Umard. 

The Jáini ’ Masjid of Láhor was built by him. 

Regarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, 101, 336. 

28, Qutbuddi'n Kha’n, youngest brother of Atgah Khán (15). 

As he belonged to the Aliyah Ahail (vide p. 321), his fuyúl was in the Panjab. 
He founded several mosques, &e., at Láhor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay there, he 
built a villa at Ghazuín, his birth place, On the transter of the * Ateah Khail’ from the 
Panjáb, Q. was appointed to Málwah. After the conquest of Gujrat, he received as 
Jágir the Sirkár of Bahronch (Broach), “which lies south of Ahmadábád, and has ἡ 
fort on the bank of the Narbuddá near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, 
and was made a commander of Five Thousand. 

In tho 24th year (12th Rajab, 987). he was appointed add//y to Prince Salim, 
received a dg! and the title of Beglar Begi. Akbar also honoured him by placing 
at a feast Prince Salím on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. was again appointed to 
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3 A kind of warm mantle —a great distinction under the Timürides. 
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Bahronch ‘as far as Nazrbár. In the 28th year (901), Muzaffar of Gujrat tried to 
make himself independent. Q. did not act in concert with the other officers, and in 
consequence of his delay and timidity, he was attacked and defeated by Muzaffar near 
Barodah. Os servants even joined Muzatiir, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Barodah. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzatlar, who had 
promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of a Zamíndár, Muzaffar 
went io Bahronch, occupied the Fort in which Qs family lived, and confiscated 
his immense property (10 krors of rupees), as also 14 lacs of imperial money. 
Immediately after, Muzaffar had Q. murdered. 

His son Naurang Khán served under Mírzá Khán Khánán (No. 29) in Gujrat 
(992), received a jagirin Málwah and subsequently in Gujrat. He died in 099. 

The MSS. of the ' Tubaát, which Í consulted, contain the remark that Naurang 
Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001, governor of Jünágarh. 

His second son, Gújar Khan, was a /faflcadé (No. 103), and served chiefly uS 
M. A'zam Khán Kokah (No. 21). He also had a tnyúl in Gujrát. 

29. Kha’n Kha'na'n Mi'rza' 'Abdurrahi^m, son of Bairam Khan. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamal Khin of Mewát? In 961, when ITtumáydün 
returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matrimonial alliances with the 
Zamíndárs of the country, and after marrying the elder daughter of Jamál Khan, 
he asked Baird Khán to marry the younger one. 

M. Abdurrahim was born at Láhor, [ith Cafar 964. When Bairam Khan was 
murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 317), his camp was plundeved by some Afgháns ; 
but Muhammad Amin Díwánah and Biba Zambúr managed to remove the child 
and his mother from the seene of plunder, and bring them to Ahmadabad, fighting 
on the road with the Afghan robbers. From Ahmadábád, M. 'Abdurrahim was 
taken to Akbar (969), who notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers 
took charge of him. He gave him the title of AMérrá ΛΑλόν, and married him 
subsequently to Mah Pánú, sister of M. “Aziz, Kokah. (No. 21). 

In 981, M. ‘Abdurrahim accompanied Akbar on his foreed march to Patan 
(p.335) In 984, M. 'A. was appointed to Gujrát, Vazir Khan having the manage- 
ment of the province. In the 25th year, he was made Mér ‘Arz, and three years 
later, atálig to Prince Salim. Soon after, he was sent against Sultán Muzallar of 
Gujrat. Muzaffar, du ng the first Gujrátt war, had fallen into the hands of Akbars 
offieers. He was committed to the charge of Muwim Khán (No. 11), and after his 
death, to the care of Shah Mangúr the Díwán (No. 192). But Muzatlar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Káthís of Júnásarh, little 
noticed or eared for by Akbar’s oflicers, But when Ttimád Khan was sent to Gujrát 
to relieve Shihabuddin (No. 26), the servants of the latter joined Muzallar, and the 
Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muzaffar took Ahmadábád, and recruited, with the 
treasures that fell into his hands (ede Qutbuddin, No. 28), an army of 40,000 
troopers. Mirai 'Abdurrahín had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and! though 
his officers advised him to wait for ‘the arrival of Qulij Khán and the Málwah 
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8 [Te was the nephew of Hasan Khán that the Khánzádahs of Mowát were 
of Mewát. (Bad. I, p. 301). lu the ehietly converted Janúhah Bájpúts. 
fourth Look of the ‘ain, Abulfazl says 
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contingent, Dost Khán Lodi, M.’A.’s Mír Shamsher, reminded him not to spoil his 
laurels and claims to the Khán Khánánship. ΜΔ. then attacked Μια and 
defeated him in the remarkable battle of Sarkij, three Fos from Ahmadábád. On the 
arrival of the Málwah contingent, M. 'A. defeated Muzaffar a second time near NAdot. 
Muzaffar concealed himself in Rájpíplah. 

For these two victories Akbar made M.A. a commander of Five Thousand, and 
gave him the coveted title of Khan Khánán. For this reason Historians generally 
call him Mirz4 Khan Khánán. i 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khánán gave his whole property 
to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given toa soldier who came last and 
said, he had not received anything. The internal affairs of Gujrat being settled, 
Qulij Khán was left in the province, and M/A. rejoined the Court. 

In the 3fth year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian translation οἵ 
Bábar's Chaghtai Memoirs (Wdgi'dé í Bábarí) 

Towards the end of the same year he was appointed Fukil, and received Jaunpur 
as tuyúl ; but in 999 his jágíir was transterred to Multan, and he received orders 
to take T'hat'hab (Sind). Passine by the Fort of Sahwán,? he took the Fort of Lak hi, 
“which was considered the key of the country, just as Gadht is in Bengal and Bárah- 
múlah in Kashmir.” After a great deal of fighting, Mirai Jani Beg (No. 47), ruler 
of T'hat'hah, made peace, which MJA., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly 
accepted. Sahwán was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jání Beg was to visit the 
emperor afler the rains, and Mívzá Frich, ΜΑ, 5 eldest son, was to marry Jant Deg's 
daughter. But as M. Jání Beg after the rains, delayed to carry out the stipulations. 
M.A. moved to 'Thathah, and prepared himself to. take it by assault, when M. Jani 
Beg submitted and accompanied M.A. to Court.” "Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When Sultán Murád assembled, at Bahronch (Broach), his troops for the conquest 
of the Dak hin, Akbar despatched M.A. to his assistance, giving him Bhílsá hs Jágír. 
After delaying there for some time, M.A. went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, 
though M.A. wrote him that Rájah A Khán! of Khándes was on the point of 
joining the Duperialists, and that he would come with him. When M'A., at last, 
joined head quarters at Fort Chandor, 30 Fos from Ahmadnagar, he was slighted by the 
Prince ; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active part in the operations, 
leaving the command of his detachment chiefly in the hands of M. Sháhrukh (No. 7). 
Only on one oceasion after Murád's departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent 
part in the war. Mu'tamiduddanlah Suhail Khán (Briggs, HI, 2745 LT, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded hy his officers not to engage with him. M. 
Δ., Rajah "Alí Khan, and M. Shahrukh, therefore took it upon themselves to fight 
the enemy. Moving in Jumáda II, 1005 from Sháhpúr, M.A. met Suhail near the 
town of Ashti, 12 kos from Pathri. The fight was unusually severe. Rájah "Aff 


Khan with five of his principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs 


! Vide p. 105, last line. sithicct of a Masnawi by Mulla Shikebí, 
? Also called Siwistán,on the right bank whom Abulfazl mentions below among 
of the Indus. Lak'hí (Lukkee) lies a the poets of Akbar’s age. 
little south of Sahwán. * Khali Khan calls him ιά "Alí 


* The conquest of Sindh forms the Khan, 
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IV, 324). The night put an end to the engagement; but each party believing itself 
Victorious, remained under arms. When next morning, M.’A.’s troopers went to the 
river [near Stipa, Pirishfah] to get water, they were attacked by 25,000 of tho 
enemy's horse. Daulat Khán who -ommanded M.’A.’s avantguard, said to him,” It is 
dying a useless death to fall fighting with but 600 troopers against such odds." “Do 
you forget Dihlí?" asked M.A. “Tf we keep up,” replied Daulat Khan, “ against 
such odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlís ; and if we die, matters rest with God.” 
Qasim of Bárha’ and several other Sayyids were near; and on hearing M.'A.'s resolution 
to fight, he said, ** Well, let us fight as Hindüstánís, nothing is left but death ; but ask 
the Khan Khánán what he means to do.” Daulat Khán returned, and said to ΜΑ. 
“Their nunibers are immense, and victory rests with heaven; point out a place where 
we can find you, should we be defeated.” “ Under the corpses,” said M. 'A, There- 
upon they charged the flank of the enemy and routed them. After this signal victory, 
M.A. distributed fó lacs of Rupees among his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, 
M.A. was soon after recalled (1006), i 

In the same year Mah Bánú, M. 'A.s wife died. 

In the 44th year, Prince Dánvál was appointed to the Dalchin, and ΜΑ. was 
ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Alimadnagar. "he town, as is known from the 
histories, was taken aller a siege of 4 months and 4 days? M.A. then joined the 
Court, bringing with him Bahadur ibn 1 Thráhím, who had been set up as Nizám Shah. 
Dányál was appointed governor of the newly conquered. territory, which was called 
hy Akbar Déndes and married to Jáná Begum, M'A s daughter. The Khan 
Khánán was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party that had 
made the son of Shah "Alí, unele of Murtaza, Nizim Shah. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhin did not improve. In the 
3rd year of Jahángir (1017), MA. promised to bring the war to a close in two years, 
if he reteived a sufficient number of troops. Shahaidah Parwiz, under the Aládlig- 
ship of Acaf Khán, Man Singh, Khan Jahin Lodi, and others, were appointed to 
assist M.A. He took the Prinee in the rains from Burhánpúr to Bálág hát; but in 
consequence of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered. from want of provisions and loss of eattle, and MA. was compelled 
to conclude a treaty dishonorable for Jahángír, who appointed Khan Jahan Lodi as 
his successor, and seat Mahabat Khan, subsequently MJA.s enemy, to bring the 
unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In the öth year, M. 'A. received Walpt and Qanauj as uit], with orders to crush 
the rebels in those districts (vide p. 321, note). Some time afterwards, M.A. was 
again sent to the Dak hin, as matters there had not improved; but he did not gain 


any advantage cither. 


1 The Sayyids of Barha considered it 
their privilege to fight in the dlardwal, 
or van. Vide No. 75. l 

2 Abulfazl and the Lucknow edition 
of Firishtah call the eunuch who mur- 
dered Chánd Bibi ωἱό-δλας or disa. 
Briggs has Hamid Khán. For Nihang 
Khán, which Briggs gives, all copios of 


the Akbarnámah and the Maásir have 
Abhang hhán. The Lucknoy; Ed. of 
Firishtah has Ahang Ahán. The dif- 
ferences, morcover, between Abulfazl and 
Firishtah in details are very remarkable. 

8 A combination of the words Dányát 
and Khándes. 
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In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, despatched Prince Khurram, to whom 
he had given the title of Sh&h2 Jahángír himself fixed his residence at Mándú in 
Málwah, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while Shah Khurram selected Burhánpür 
as Head Quarters. 
M.’A.’s son. "Adil Sháh and Qutbulmulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir 
bestowed upon "Adil Shah the title of Farzand (son); aud “Ambar Malik handed over 
the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganahs of Balég’hat 
Shih Khurram then appointed M.A, Cúbahdár of 
and Ahmadnagar, 


Here the Prince also married the daughter of Shahnawáz Khan, 


which he had conquered. 
Khándes, Barar, whilst Shahnawáz Khán was appointed to 
Bálág hat. „000 artillery in the Dak'hin, 
joined his father at Mandi, where new honors awaited him.? 


Leaving 30,000 horse and 7 Shah Khurram 


In the 15th year, Malik “Ambar ‘broke’ the treaty, and fell upon the Thanahdars of 
the Mughuls. 


and driven from there, he went to Burhánpúr, where he and his fajber were besieged. 


Dáráb Khán, M. 'A.'s second son, retreated from Dála'ghát to Dalápür ; 


On Shahjahan’s approach. the besiegers dispersed. 

In the l7th year, (1031), Shah ‘Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahár, and 
Sháhjahán and Abdurrahim were called to Court, to take the command against the 
Persians; but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, through Núr Jalián's influence, had 
been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat Khán had been raised to the dignity of 
Khdn KAdndán. 


Sháhjahán rebelled, returned with M.A. to Mándü, and then 


moved to Burhánpúr. On the march thither, Sháhjahán intercepted a letter which 
M. 'A. had sceretly written to Mahábat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his 
son Dáráb Khán, and sent him to Fort Asir, but released them soon after on 
parole. Parwiz and Mahabat Khan had, in the meantime, arrived at the Narbaddah 
to capture Sháhjahán.  Bairám Beg, an officer of Sháhjahán's, had for this reason 
removed all boats to the left side of the river, and successfully prevented the imperials 
from crossing. At M.A. advice, Sháhjahán proposed, at this time, an Armistice. 
He made M. "A. swear upon the Qoran not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
Maháhbat Khan, 


watched as before, effected a crossing. and MA, forgetful of his oath, joined Prince 


Parwiz. knowing that the fords would not now bo so carefully 


Parwiz, and did not return to Sháhjahán, who now fled from Burhánpúr, marching 
through Talingánah to Orissa and Bengal. Mahábat and M. 'A. followed him up a short 
distance beyond the Tapti. M. `A. wrote to Rajah Bhim, 
Daulatsháhí party, to tell Sháhjahán, that he (M. 


principal courtier of the 
ÁA.) would do every thing in his 


1 e Since the time of Tímúr no Prince 
had received this title." Madsir. Shih 
Khurram received subsequently the title 
οἵ Shdhjahdn, which he retained as king, 


rank, and a contingent of 20,000 (az acl 
wa (záfah, i. e. his former contingent 
plus an increase in troops). He was also 

allowed a Candalé (vide p. 306), likewise 


in conjunction with the titles of Gáhib 
Qirán i Sdní and Ald Hazrat (aget 
esca). The last title had in been 
used by Sulaiman i Kararání, King of 
Bengal. Aurangzeb, in imitation of it, 
adopted tho title of A’ld Κλάφήπ. 

? He received the title of Shdhjahdn 
and was made a Sthdzdré, or Commander 
of Thirty Thousand, personal (brevet) 
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a custom nm had not been observed 
since the age of Tímür, Jahangir even 

ame down trom the J harokak (the win- 
dow in the State hall, familiar to all that 
have seen the halls of the palaces of Ag. 
rah and Fathptr Sikri), and placed a 
dish full of jewels and gold on Shahja- 
hán's head, distributing “the whole (as 
nusdr) among the Auirs. 
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power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow his sons to join him. Rajah 
Bhim replied that the prince had still trom five to six thousand followers, and that he 
would kill M. A.'s sons, should it come to a fight. Sháhjabán then moved into Bengal and 
Bihar, of which he made Darah Khan, vho had evidently attached himself to the prince, 
Governor. Mahábat Khan had in the mean time returned to Háhábád to oppose Sháh- 
Jahan, and had placed M.'A., who looked upon him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 21st. year, J ahángír ordered Mahábat Khán to send M. 'A. to court, where 
he was reinstated in his titles and honours. Ife atterwards retired to his jágír at 
Láhor, when Mahábat Khan followed him and sent him back to Dihlí. Soon after 
the failure of his scheme of retainiug possession of Jahángi“'s person, and the 
return of the monarch from Kabul, Mahabat Khán had to tly. Núr Jahan now 
appointed M.A. to follow up Mahabat, and contributed herself twelve Tacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been completed, M.A. 
took ill at Láhor, and on his arrival in Dihlí, he died at the age of seventy-jwo, in the 
end of Jahángír's 21st year (1036). The words Αλάι Stpahsalir kú (where is the 
Khán Commander) are the fárék of his death. 

M. 'A.s great deeds are the conquests of Gujrat and Sind and the defeat of 
Suhail Khan of Bíjápúr. During Jabángírs reign. he did nothing remarkable; nor 
was he treated with the respect which he had enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, 
though he was allowed to retain his rank. For nearly thirty years, he had been 
serving in the Dak’hin. Every grandee, and even the princes, accused. him of secret 
friendship with the rulers of the Dakhin, and Abulfazl, on one occasion, gave his 
Jutwá that M'A. was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of Malik 
Ambar; and Muhammad Magúm, one of his servants, once informed the emperor 
that he would tind Malik "Ambars correspondence in the possession of "Abdurrahíui 
of Lal'hnau (No. 197), who was much attached to MA. Mahábat Khan was appointed 
to enquire into this; but Abdurrahim of Lakhnau would not betray his friend. 
People said, M. 'A.s molto was, * people should hurt their enemies under the mask ot 
friendship, and all seem to have been inclined to blame him for malieiousness and 
faithlessness, He used to get daily reports from his newswriters whom he had posted 
at various stations. He read their reports at night, and tore them up. But he was 
also proverbial for his liberality and love of letters. The Medsir? Rahimi” is a 
splendid testimony of nis generosity ; it shews that he was the Mecwnas of Akbar's age. 
People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir Alí Sher (vide p. 101, note 4.) M.A. 
wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindí with great fluency. As poct he wrote under 
the name of Rahim. 

Though his father had been a Shiah, M.A. wgs a Sunní; but people said, he 
was a Shi'ah, but practised tagiyyah? 

M.'A.'s most faithful servant was Miyán Fahim. People said, he was the son 
of a slave girl; but he appears to have been a Rájpút. He grew up with M.'A.'s 
sons, and was as pions as he was courageous. lle fell with his son Fírúz Khan 


2 Called Madsir í Rahimi in allusion ( 4385, pr. fear, caution), í. e., they do 
to his name M. ’Abdur-Rahim. Vide as if they were Sunnis. A Shiah may 
Elliot’s Index (Ist edition), p. 377. even vilify his own sect, if his personal 

2 Wherever Shí'ahs are in the minori- safety requires it, 


ty, they practise, if necessary, lagiyyah 
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and 40 attendants in the fight with Mahábat Khan, who had imprisoned his master. 
M.A. built him a tomb in Dihli, which is now called Λα} Burj, near Humáyún's 
tomb. (Asdragcunddid.) 

M. ’A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Mirzá lrich (or Dri), Shahnawáz Khán Bahádur (No. 255). When young he 
used to be called Athan Ann tjawdn, He distinguished himself by his courage. In 
the 40th year of Akbar he was made a Commander of 400. Inthe {7th year, after 
a fight with Malik 'Ambar who got wounded, he received the title of Bahddur, 
During the reign of Jahángír he was called Shahnawdz Khan (vide Tuzuk, p. 95), and 
was made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028 from excessive drinking. 
(Vide Tuzuk, p. 270). 

Two of his sons are mentioned in the Pddishdhudmah, 1. Mirza Klin. He 
was Faujdár of Kangrah, and retired ‘foolishly’ from publie life m Rabi II, 1016. But 
he was re-employed and was a Commander of Three Thousand in 1054 ( Pádískáhninuh 
lf, pp. 483, 723). 2. Lashharshikan Khán. He got in 1017, a present of 4000 R., 
and received an appointment in Bengal. 

Historians eal] Shahnawáz Khan generally Shahuewdz Khán i Jukúngírt, to 
distinguish him from Shahnawáz Khán í Çafawí, a grandee of Sháhjahán. 

3. Mírzd Dárdb Dirdb-Whia. We has been mentioned above (p. 327). When 
Sháhjaháu made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a son and a danghter, 
and a son of Shahuawdz khán as hostages (yarghamdál). When the prince alter the 
tight near the Tons (Benares) had again to go to the Dak hin, he wrote to Dárál 
Khán to move to Gadhí (N. W. entrance of Bengal) and join him. Dráb wrote him 
that, he could not come, being besieged by the zamindárs of the place. Πο fell at last 
into the hands of Parwiz and Mahábat Khan, and as Jahángir had * no objections’, 
Mahábat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and sent, it to his 
father M.A. as a present of a ‘melon. A short time before, “Abdullah Khan had 
killed Dáráb's son and a son of Shahnawaz Khan. 

3, Mirat Rahmán Dád. Wis mother belonged to the Sandahas of Amarkot. 
Though very dissolute, he was most. liked hy his father. He died, at balápúr, about 
the same time as his eldest, brother. Pade Tuzak, p. 315. No one dared to mlorm 
his father of the event, till people sent at last the famous samt Hazrat Fsi of Sindh. 
to M. ’A. on à visit ol condolence, 

4. Mirzá Amrullah. He grew up without education, and died when young. 

30. Rajah Μαη Singh, son of Bhagwan Das 

He was horn at Amber, and is the son of Rajah Bhaewin Das (No. 27). Euro- 
pean Historians say that he was the adopted son of Rajah Bh. D., hut Muhammadan 
Historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps beeause Hindüs make absolute. 
ly no difference between a real and an adopted son. Me is also known under the title 
of Mirad Rijah, and Akbar bestowed upon him the title of Farzand (son). 

He joined Akbar with Bíhárí Mall (p. 329). In 984 he was appointed against 
Ráná Kíká, and gained, in 985, the great battle near Gogandah.? Rajah Rámsáh of 


2 The best account. of this battle is to witness, Bad. 1. 230 to 237, The 
be found in Badáoni, who was an eye- — whole is left out in Driggs. 
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Gwáliür was killed with his sons, whilst the Rana himself in the mclée was wounded 
by Mán Singh. Akbar, however, felt annoyed, because M. S. did not follow up his 
victory, and recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Dás was appointed governor of the Panjib, M. S. commanded 
the districts along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M. Muhammad Hakim 
died, and M. S. was sent tg Kabul to keep the country in order. He rejoined Akbar 
near the Indus with M. Muhammad Hakim’s sous (M. Afrásyáb and M. Kaiqubád) ; 
but was soon after sent back to Kabul, where he chastised the Raushánís who, 
like other Afghan tribes, were given to predatory incursions. After the death of 
Rajah Bir Bar, in the war with the Yiisulzats, M. S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supereession of Zain Khán Kokah (No. 34) and Hakim 
Abul Fath. He was also put in charge of Zábulistán, as Bhagwán Dis had a fit of 
madness (p. 333). In the 32nd year, M. N. was recalled in consequence of loud complaints 
of the people against the Rajpdts and M. S.s indifference to the Kabults, and was 
appointed Governor of Bihár, to which province the (s of the Kachliwáhas had 
been transferred. 

Alter the death of Bhagwin Das in 998, M. S., who hitherto had the title of 
Kanwar, received from Akbar the title of RAjah and a Command of Five Thousand. 
In Bihár he punished several refractory Zauindars, as Púrán Mall and Rájah Sing 
Rám, and received their tribute. 

The principal events of Man Singh's life from 997 to 1015 are given in Stewart's 
History of Bengal. (pp. Lito 121). In the 35th. year, M. S. invaded Orissa by way 
of Jhárkand (Chuttiá Nágpúr). The result of this expedition was the cession of Part, 
Ta the 37th year, when the Afghdns under Khwajah Sulaiman and Khwájah "Usiiin 
attacked Púrí, M. S. again invaded Orissa, and re-annexed, m 1000, that province to 
the Dihlí empire, In. the 30th year, M. ὃν continued his. conquests m Bháti (the 
eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, im the following year, Akbarnagar, or 
Ráimahall, ài a place which Sher Shan, before him, had selected as a convenient spot, 
as also Salínnagar, the Fort of Sherpúr Murehah (Mymensinz). The whole of làastern 
Bengal on the right side ofthe Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st year, 
M. S. married the sister of Laehmí Narain, Rajah of Kúeh Bihar, who had declared 
himself a. vassal of the Mughul empire. Τα. the same year, M. N. took dangerously 
illat Ghoraehat, woen the Afehdns attacked him. They were soon after driven 
back by Himmat Singh, one of M. S.s sons? into the Sundarban. In the 42nd year, 
M. S. had to send a detachment under Hiyaz Khan into Küch Bihar for the protection 
of Lachint Narain. Inthe Ahh vear, M. S, at Akbar's request, Joined the Dak'hin 
war. Thinking that the Afghins, in consequence of ghe death of their leader, the rich 
'Tsá of G horág'hát, would remain quiet, M. S. appointed bis son Jagat Singh (No. 100) 
his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at Ajmir. Jagat Singh died after a short time, and 
was succeeded by Maha Singh, a younger son, or grandson, of M. S. The Afghins under 


1 The name of ‘Sayid’ Khán („lá δω) Such as take an interest in the History. of 
which occurs several times in Stewart, Bengal and Orissa should make use of the 
l. e. should be corrected to Sa'id Khán  Akbarnámah. which contains many new 
(ol sas), the same grandee whose facts and details not given in Stewart. 
biography was yiven above (p. 331). 2 He died in 1005. 
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"Usmán used this opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the iinperials near Bhadrak in 
Orissa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M. S. then hastened bach over Raltás, 
and defeated the Afghans near Sherpür Atal, a town of the Sirkár of Sharítábád, which 
extended from Bardván to Fath Singh, S. of Murshidábád. After this victory, which 
obliged 'Usnáa to retreat to Orissa, M. S. paid a visit to the Emperor who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand had heen the 
limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising M.N. to a command of Seven 
Thousand, placed a Hindú above every Muhammadan officer, though, soon after, M. 
Shahrukh (vide p. 312) and M. 'Aziz Kokah (No. 21) were raised to the gue dignity, 

M. 5. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor induced 
him to resign bis appointment, in order to be in the capital. The part which he played at 
the time of Akbar's death is known from the Histories. Jahángír thought it prudent 
to overlook the conspiracy which the Rajah had made, and sent him te Bengal. But 
soon after (1015), he was recalled and ordered to quell disfirbanees in Rahtás (Bihár), 
after which he joined the emperor. In the 3rd. year of Jahángirs reign, ho, was 
permitied to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to serve with M. 
’ Abdurrahim (No. 29) in the Dak'hin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of Js reign whilst in the Dak’hin: 
Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the funeral pile. At the. time 
of his death, only one of his numerous sons was alive, Bhio Singh, regarding whose 
succession to the title oide Tuzuk i Jahángírí, p. 130. l 

The ground on which the My at Ægrah stands, belonged to Mán Singh. 

31. Muhammad.Quli' Kha’n Barla’s, a descendant of the Barmagqs (?).' 

Ife served under Humáyún, and held Multán as ή. In the beginning of 
Akbars vein, he conveyed, together with Shamsuddin Agah (No. 15) the princesses 
from Kábul to India. His faye? was subsequently transferred to Νῆσον, For a 
short time he was also Governor ot Málwah. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar Khán Uzbak (ride No. 48) 
in Audh. After the death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar fled to Bengal, and Audh was 
given to Muhammad Quli Khan as já. 

Ile subsequently served under Munim Khán in Bihár and Bengal. In the 19th 
year, when Dáúd had withdrawn to Sálganw (ilteli) Munim Khan despatched 
M. Q. Kh. to follow up the Afghans, whilst, he remained with Rajah Todar Mall in 
Tándah to settle financial matters. When M. Q. Khan arrived al Sátginw, Dáúd 
withdrew to Orissa, to which country neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much 
inclination to go. From Salganw, M. Q. Khan invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore), 


! So in tho MSS.; but the name Bar- altogether impossible. The MSS. of the 
mag ix very doubtful. Being a * Barlás, Madsir have B: arantag (S33. In the 
he belonged to that Chaghtai tribe which beginning of the Akbarnámah, Abulfazl 


traced its descent to ως δ» or SF? oy! says that this Sth ancestor of Tímúr was 


. first that held the title of 2 8, 
=e MSS. live various Manus Dorilis the first that held the title of barld 


ls ^ 
name—, who is the 8th ancestor of Tímúr. ML aga dh ia La 
It sE a be the correct form, the brave, Another Barlás had iu men- 
νη 9 * ΓΩ 9 n nm ( t ; 0 
substitution of ($53, á renowned name in a ie ο ο ο ντους 
e^ Chaku Barlas served with distinetion 


Muhammadan History, would not appear under ‘Limit, 
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where Sarmadi, a friend ot Dad's, had rebelled; but the inpertalists met with no 
success, and returned to SAteinw. Mun’in Khan at last ordered Todar Mall to join 
M. Q. Khan, and subsequently, both moved into Orissa. Soon after passing the 
frontier, M. Q. Khan died at Meduípúr (Midnapore), Ramazin, 982. He seems 
to have died a natural death, though some accused one of his enunchs of foul play. 

Ilis son, Mérgá Faridin Burlás (No. 227). lle served under M. ‘Abdurrahim 
(No. 29) in Siud, and accompanied, in 1001, Jání Beg (No. 47) to Court. He was a 
commander of Five Hundred. Under Jahángír, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in 
the 8th year, a command of Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram 
agaiust Rand Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

lis son Mihr "Alí Barlás was made by Jahánzfr a commander of One Thousand. 

32. Tarson Kha’n, sisters son of Shih Muhammad Saiful Mulk. 

Tu Histories he is called Tarson Muhammad Khan. Saiful Mulk had been an 
independent ruler in Gharjistán (a part of Khurasin); but he had to submit to 
Tahmasp (A. JI. 9-10.) i 

Tarson Khan was in the service of Bairam Khan (No. 10), and joined Akbar, 
when Bairám tell into disgrace. Akbar sent him together with Háji Muhammad 
Sistani (No. δῦ) to see Bairåm, on his way to Makkah, as [ar as Nágor, then the 
frontier of the empire. T. Kh. was subsequently promoted, to the post of a Com- 
mander of Five Thousand, and was for some time Governor of Bhakkar and then of 
Patan in Gujrat. In the 21st year, be served in Rájpútáná, vide No. 44. In. the 
23rd year, he was made Faujdar of Jaunpür, at the same time that Mulla Muhammad 
Yazdí (vide p. 189) was appointed Qázílquzát and Qadr οἱ. that Sirkár. When the 
Jaunpür Rebellion broke out, T. Kh. with other futhlul Amírs moved to Bihar 
against Bahádur Khan and “Arab Khan, who were joined by Magúm Khan 
Farankhúdí (No. 157). In the 27th year, he served under M. Aziz Kokah in Bihár. 
When the Qaqshals (No. 60) left. Mi'eám Khán and joined the Luiperialists, M. "Aziz 
sent T, Kh. to @horae’hat, where mosi of the Qayshals had jágírs. T. Kh. stayed at 
Tájpür (Dinagepore), settling matters, when Magúu Khan came with a large army 
from Bhátí ΜΗΡΌΝ and plundered Western Bengal, approaching even the environs 
of Tándah; he also sent a detachment against T. Kh., who was besieged in the Fort 
of Tajpir. The siege was raised. by a corps sent by Shahbaz Khán i Kambtt (No. 80) 
from Patua, and "E. Ki. was thus enabled to join Shahbaz, and drive away the rebels 


! Abulfazl gives this spelling in the correctly my MSS. He came in. contact 

Akbarnéiaah, and says it menns vire nd, with Salim Khán and Tay Khán of 
a 4 24 . . y 

(rom the Hindústáni co. down the Bengal, was killed, and his two sons, Tsá 


and Ismá'il were sold as slaves. They 
were subsequently traced. by Qutbuddin 
Khan, πάν unele,to Türán, and brought 
back. “Ist soon became the chief of Bháti. 
and had twelve great zamindérsddepen- 
dent on him. Hence he is generally called 
by Αρπ] Marzbán í Bhálí, ruler of 
Bhátí. He gave the Imperialists no end 
of trouble. He must not be confounded 
with Γκά, the Vakil of Qutlú Klián of 
Orisa, who ceded Púrí to Mán Singh. 


river), and extends nearly 400 Fos from 
East t0 West, and 300 fos from N. N., 
from Thibet to the Ocean. 16 would thus 
inelude the Sundarban and the tracts 
along the Megna. Grant, in the Vth 
Report, p. 260, note, defines Bhdté as 
comprising the Sunderban and all the 
neighbouring low lands, even Hiylí. over- 
flowed by the tide. 

"Tis father, according to Abulfazl, was 
a Rájpút of the Bais clan, i£ 1 read 
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from Upper Bengal. Magúm fled again to Bhátí, and Shahbaz and T. Kh. planned 
an expedition. against "sá, who had allorded Ma'eúm shelter, They crossed the 
Ganges at Khizrpúr, which stands on the frontier of Bliátt, took Sunnárgánw, 
plundered Baktarápúr (2), where “fst used to live, and nearly caught) Μα ατα, At 
this juncture, Tsá returned from an expedition to Kueh Bihar, and attacked the 
Imperialists near Bhowal (N. of Dacca). The Tmperialists had entrenched themselves 
near the Brahmaputra, aud the fighting was continued for alone time both hy land 


and on the river. At one. time, T. Kh. with a small detachment eame too near a 


position held by the enemy. and was attacked by Maeúm Khan and wounded. 
Immediately afterwards he was caught, and killed by Ma'gúm (002). 
of his, vide No. 400. 

33. Qiya’ Kha’n Gung. 

Oid. is a Turkish word and means 265, ornament. Gung, if it is the Persian word, 
means ‘dumb. He served under Humáyún, and held Kol Jalálí. On the approach of 
enti, he joined 'Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihlt, and retreated with him, After Hemú's 
defeat, Qiyá was sent to Agrah, and was raised to the dignity of a commander of Five 
Thousand. 


For ιν relation 


Several parganahs in Gwálár having been given to him as eil, Qiyá 
Khán, in the 2nd year of Akbars reign, besieged Gwáliár, which was held by Bhil 
Khán, a general of Salim Shah, during whose reign Gwáliár had been the capital of 
the empire. Bhil Khán, thinking it impossible to hold the Fort for a long time, 
wished! to hand it over for a consideration to Rajah Rámsáh, whose ancestors had held 
Gwáliár, when Qiyá Khan arrived, and after defeating the Rajah. prepared himself to 
besiege ΠΗ} Khan. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agrab, he sent a detachment. to 
assist Qiyá, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

He was a friend of Bairam, but was the first that left him and jomed Akbar. 

A few years later, Qiya Khan joined. Khan Zamán's rebellion, but repented and 
was pardoned, at the request, of Mun'im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orissa, to settle matters, 
He remained in Orissa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, and when, in. the 25th 
year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, Quil Khan seized upon Orissa, 
and besieged Qiyá Khán in some fort. Deserted by his soldiers, Q. Kh. was 
killed (989).? 


* So the Madsir. The Sawdnih says 
that Rajah Rámsáh with a large force ot 
Rájpúts had come to besiege Gwáhár. 
Firishtah instead of Bhil Khan (Akbar- 
nàmah, Sawánih, Baddont) has Suhail 
Khan (P), and Iqbal Khan (2) for Qiya 
Khan, vide Briggs, ll, p. 194. The 


change from (lags to dag% is not remark- 
able; but the alteration of LS to Js} 


lg more violent, as we have an additional 
alif and lám. 

How untrustworthy our printed edi- 
tions are, may be seen from Khati 
Khán's List of Commanders of Five 
Thousand under Akbar (Ed. Bibl. Indica 


1, p. 237), where the native editors have 
given three. wrong. names among twelve, 
niz., 

p. 237, last line. for Amin Khán 
Aokd, read Zain Khdn Kokuk (No. 31). 

P.238, L 1, tor Shajd@ Ahn, read 
Shujt at Khan (No. 14). 

P. 23s, L 2, for Æasál Khán, read 
Tarson Khán (No. 32). 

Moreover. Khaff Khan's list is most 
incomplete, and does not coincide, 
although he says so, with the number of 
Panjhazárís given in the Tabaqdt. 

2 Several copies of the Tabagát which 
I have consulted, say that Qiyá Khan died 
in 984 (P). 
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Tard? hhán (No. 101), his son, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. Te 
accompanied Prince Dányál to the Dak'hin. but fell later in disgrace. In the 49th 
year, he was restored and promoted to a command of Two Thousand Five Hundred, 
and got a present of 5 lacs of Rupees, 


V. Commanders of Four Thousand Five Hundred. 


34. Zain Khan,“ son of Khwájah Maqgúd of TIarát. 

His father, Khwájah Magetid “Ali, was a servant of Akbar's mother. The name of 
his mother was Pichah Jan Anagah; she was one of Akbar's nurses. On Humáyün's 
flight to Persia, Maqgúd was always near the howdah of Akbar's mother, and remained 
attached to her in all her misfortunes. His brother was Khwajah Hasan (Zain Khán's 
uncle), whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother of Prince Parwiz, 

In 993, Müzá Muhammad Hakim, Akbars brother, had died, and Akbar 
crossed the Indus for Zábulistán. Zain Khán was at that time a commander of Two 
Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against the Yúsnfvaís. This tribe, says 
Abulfazl, had formerly been in Qarábágh and Qandahar, and had invaded Kábul, 
where a great number of them were killed by M. Ulugh Beg. The remainder settled 
at Lamghánát, and subsequently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hundred years, they 
had held the territory of Waijtir, and were notorious robbers. In Wajúr, there was 
also a tribe of the name of Sultánt, who traced their descent to a daughter of Sultán 
Sikandar. The Yttsufzais deprived them treacherously of their distriet; a few 
οἱ the Sultánides, however, remained in Waijür from attachment to their oll country. 

On a former oceasion, when Akbar had moved against: M. Muhammad Hakim, the 
chiefs of the Yúsufzaís submitted, and one of them, Kala, went with Akbar to Xgvah 
and was hospitably treated. Me fled, however, but was eanght by Shamsuddin K hátí 
(No. 159) near Atak, and was sent back; and although Akbar continued to treat him 
kindly, he fled again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zain Khán moved into the Distr -t of Waijür (north of Pashawar), and punished 
the Yüsulzaís. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After this he erected a fort in 
Jakdarah, in the middle of the country, and defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. 
Tle had at last to ask for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Kájah Bir Bar and 
Hakim Abul Faith with some troops. Zain Khan asked them to attack the Algháns, 
whilst he would ocenpy the conquered districts, or he would attack the enemies, and they 
should hold the district. But Bir Bar and Hakim Abul Fath, who were no friends of 
Zain Khán, proposed that they should attack the Yusufaats together, and then go 
back. Z. Kh. said, it would not do to return without better results from a country 
which had eost so many sacrifices ; else, the. best thing they could do, was to return 
the same way they had come. But to this they would not listen, and returned by 
enother road (over 55 FI ). Z Kh. paid no attention to their insubordination and joined 
them, chiefly because he was afraid they would denounce him at Court. As soon as the 
Afghans saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in every narrow "valley. 
On passing the Girewah? Balandrí (9489 Bo 455), Z. Kh. who commanded the rear 


3 As he was Akbar's foster brother, he Kokah. 
, is generally called in histories, Zain Khan ? Girewah means a hill. 
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chanddwal), was so severely attacked, that he had to face them. Arrows and stones 
were showered from all sides on the Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the 
horses ran into the train of elephants. Many lives were lost. 4. Kh., unable to prevent 
a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when danish Bahadur (No. 235) got 
hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of the me/ée. Tn the greatest 
disorder the Imperialists reached the next station, when the mere rumour of an 
approach of the Afghans dispersed the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of 
them lost their way, and: several detachments entered. the valleys occupied by the 
Algháns. The enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe; but 
next day they were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 500 oflicers 
fell (wide p. 204). | 

In the 3lst year (994), 4. Kh. operated successfully against the Mahmands and 
thoris near Pasháwar, who under their chief Jalaluddin Raushání had committed 
numerous predations. In thenext year, 4. Kh. was made governor of Zabulistan see 
Man Singh, and moved, in the 33rd year, against the Yüsufzafs, Alter eight months’ 
He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the river Bajgorah 
(SSE), where their district commences. During the festival of the Kli Qurbdné 


(Bagr Τά, in Zi Hajjah), he surprised the Afghans, and took possession of the whole 


lighting, they submitted, but 4. Kh. insisted on occupying their territory. 


district, erecting a fort wherever he thought necessary, and leaving in each a sufficient 
number of soldiers. (Fide No. 16.) 

In the 35th year, he was sent to punish several rebellious zamindirs in tho 
Himalayas. Most of them, as Rajah Budi (Badhí) Chand of Nagarkot (ride p. 330), 
[111 Pertáb of Mánkot, Rajah Paristám of Mount Jamú, Rajah Bású of Mau, Rai 
Balbhade of Lal’hinptr, &e., sublnitted and accompanied 4. Kh. to Court, though they 
had an army of 10000 horse and a lae of foot soldiers. 

Alter having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four Thousand, 4. Kh. 
was allowed an ‘alam and a 2aqqdrah (vide p. 50), and was appointed, in the following 
year, governor of the districts beyond the Indus up to the Hindúkush, when new 
opportunities offered for punishing the mountaineers. 

In the 41st year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, and governor of 
Kabul, vice Qulij Khan. In the same year, Prince Salín fell in love with Z. Kh.’ 
daughter, and married her soon after, though Akbar was displeased (side p. 277, 1. 4, 
from below). With the death of Jalal Khán Raushání the disturbances in. Zábulistán 
came {ο an end, and Z. Kh. was ordered to Láhor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhánpúr, called him to Agrah. 

4. Kh. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. 
instruments, and composed poems, As Said Khan (No. 24) for his etmuchs, and 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. Kh, Bunous lor his elephants. 


He played on several 


> . e i ` ny 7 ” 
* Such forts were called “Aire, now provisions (rasud) to the next 7" hdnah, 


the common word for a police station. 

“ Thdnah means a corps of cavalry, 
matehlockmen, and archers, stationed 
within an enclosure. heir duty is to 
guard the roads, to hold the places 
surrounding the Mhanah, and to despatch 


14 


Pádisháhnámah, 1. p. 107. 

How old the use of the word 7"hdnah 
is, may be seen from the fact that it 
occurs frequently on Tribent and Satganw 
inseriptions of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies of the Hijrah., 
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A son of his, Shukrullah (No. 373), vide below, was a Commander of Two Hundred. 
The Madsir mentions another son, Mughul Khan, who served under Jahángír and 
Sháhjahán (vide Pádisháhn. I, p. 641), and died 19th Ramazin 1067. He commanded 
for some time Fort Odgír in the Dal hin, where the author of the Madsir later found 
an inscription referring to his appointment. For a second daughter, vide p. 328. 

For Zain Khan's brother, vide No. 38. 

35. Mirza’ Yu'suf Khan, son of Mir Ahmad i Razawi. 

He was a real Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. In the 30th 
year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. When Shabbaz Khan 
left Bibár tor Bengal, M. YVúsut Khán was sent from Audh to keep Bihár. Iu the 32nd 
year (995), when Qasim Khan (No. 59) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Γκαν as 
ruler. He was much liked by the people of that country, conciliated Shams Chak, 
the claimant of the throne, and sent him to Court. Inthe 24th. year (997), Akbar 
visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation of the country. In 
the districts of Mararáj and Kamráj, ἐν ον the upper and lower districts on both sides 
of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes at mie-fourth, 

In Kaslunir every piece of ground is called pall, though a pættah originally is 
equal to 1 Bís hab. 1 Biswah (/ 400 of Akbar. Two and a half pedfads and a little 
more are equal to 1 Weshiate? Þig hah. ντου kinds of grain pay taxes in Kashmir, 
and each village iy assessed at some kherwdrs of shalt. A hermir is equal to 3 
mans, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal weight used in Kashmir is the fara, which is 
equal to 8 sers of Akbar (eide p. 81. note 3). At the time of the Rabi crop, they take 
2 darks from each pallial of wheat and vetches (més). The country having been 
recently annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 laes kharwárs, which was 2 lacs more 
than before, the αρ being reckoned at 16 dias. For this sum, Akbar handed 
over Kashmir io M. Y. Kh. 

Tn the 36th year, one ol M. Y. Who's Mutaeaddfs (revenue clerks) fled to court, and 
stated that the revenue should þe 66. per ect. (dah-pénzdah) higher, and the kharwar 
should be valued at 28 σης, M. Y. Wh. informed Ahbar that so high an assessment 
was an impossibility; but Akbar sent (74 Núrullah and Qazi Alí to Kashmir, to 
report on the revenue, As Al. Y. Khán's people assumed a threatening attitude, 
Niirullah returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shaikh Umari (No. 167) to KasInuír. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Khs people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yádgár, the son of 
M. Y. Kb's unele, Phe disturbances beeame so serious, that Qazi Alí and Hasan Beg 
returned to Hincústán; hut the rebels blockaded the roads, and killed Oásí "Al. 
Hasan Bee escaped, nol without wounds. Yádgár then read the khutbah in his 
name, and had dies prepared. for striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed 
his speedy ruin. Without having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited 
Kashmir; but when he was infomied of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Abulfazl. Yádgár in vain tried to oppose Akbar at thé frontier 
passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hírápúr, where some of M. Y. Kh.’s men spread at 
night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly arrived. In the confusion which ensued, 
Yadgar fled outside of the camp, accompanied by a servant of the name of Yúsut. 
His eunp was plundered. and M. Y. Kh.s men got hold of Yúsnf, who had returned 


SAT 


to get a horse for his master. They tortured him, till he eonfessed where Yádgár was. 
Soon after, they caught him and eut off his head. 

As M. Y. Wh. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the inereased revenue, 
the country was made AAdlpah, and Shamsuddin Khafi (No. 159) was appointed 
Governor with 2,000 troops. Some time after, ab Prince Salfin’s request, M. P. Kh. 
was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Daéroeah of the Topkhánah, and 
received Jaunpür as fngúl, rice Qulij Khán (1002); but in the fst year his μίφό» was 
transferred. to Gujrát, to enable him to serve in the Dal hin. In the following year, 
when Cádiq of Harát (No. 43) died, M. Y. Kh. was appointed e/d/Aj to Priuce Murád, 
whom he joined im Bálápúr (τά. After the death of Prince Murád (p. 309), 
M. Y. Kh. distinguished himself together with Abulfazl in the Dal hin wars, and later, 
under Prince Dányál, in the conquest of Ahmadabad, on which occasion M. Y. Kh. 
is said to have been more energetie than other grandces. 

After joining Akbar’s Court at Burhánpúr, in the {6th year, M. Y. Kh. went 
again to Prince Dányál, who, in 1010, sent him to assist Ahultazl and the Khán- 
Khánán at Bálághát. But soon after, he died of abscess ad Jalnánúr', in Jumáda HH. οἱ 
the same year. His body was taken to Mashhad. 

M. Y. Kh. generally stayed at Sullánpúr, whieh he looked upon as his Indian 
home. His contingent consisted exclusively of Rohílals, whose wages he paid monthly. 

His sous. 1. Mírzá Lashkari (η κ. Khia (No. 375). He was under 
Akbar 'Thánahdár of Bir (East of Alunadnagar), and got from Jahángír the title of 

'afdar Khan, and a (ytd in Bihar, Tn the Sth year (of Jahangir), he was promoted to 
the post of a Commander of 1500, with 700 horse, and was made in the following year 
Cübahdár of Kashmir. In the Sth year, he was removed from his office. Τη the 21st 
year, when Mahábat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dihlí, to imtereept Mahábat's 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. Tn the 
beginning of Shah Jahán s reign, he was made a Commander of 2500, and 2000 horse, 
received the title of Cafshikan Khan, and was again sent. to Bir, where he remained 
for a long time. He withdrew at Jast from public life, got a pension of Rs, 12,000 
per annum, and lived at Láhor. Me died in 19020. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the Mangabdárs of Kábul, and feasted 
them on pork ; and when called to Court, to answer for his conduct, he gave Jahangir 
a lesson hy saying that not only pork, but aiso wine was forbidden in tho law. For 
this answer he fell into disgrace. 

9, Mirzá '[vuz (oes). He was a good Prose writer, and wrote a History ot 
the World, entitled Chaman. " 

3. Mirzdé Aflátún. ‘He lived with his brother, He was subsequently made 
Mutawalli of Sikandrah (Akbar's tomb), where he died. 


My copy of the Tabaydt, as also Jalndpiv. IS is dificult to say how 


another MS. which I have scen, contains these words have found their way into 
the following entry—* dé the lime he some MS. of the Tubaqgaé, which was 
was appointed to operate against finished in 1001 A. H., or nine years 


Raju, he died at Jannatábád tn the before M. Y. Klán's death. 
Da&'hin, which is generally called 
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A relation of M. Y. Kh,, Mir 'Abdullah, was under Sháhjahán a Conunander οἱ 
1500 and 600 horse. He was for some tine Governor of Fort Dharúr, E. of Dir, 
mentioned above. He died in the 8th year of Sháhjahán. 


e VI. Commanders of Four Thousand. 


36. Mahdi’ Qa sim Kha’n. 

The Tabagdt mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. 1ο 
served first under M. Askari, Bábar's third son, whose foster brother he was. His 
brother was Ghazanfar Kokal? (ἀλλά ). Humáyún, after the conquest of Gujrát, 
had appointed "Askarf to Ahmadábád. One night, when half drunk, M. 'Askarí said, 
"I au king and the shadow of Gods" when Ghazanfar gently replied, * Thou art 
drunk, and hast lost thy senses," at which all who were present laughed. "Askari got 
enraged, and imprisoned Ghazanfar; but he escaped, went to Sultán Bahadur, king 
of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans of "Askari. Bahadur 
thereupon collected an army, marched to Ahmadabad, and drove the Prince away (vide 
No. 12). 

Mahdi Qasim Khan joined Humáyún on his return from Persia, and was made 
m the beginning of Akbar's reign, a Commandereol Four Thousand. In the 10th year, 
Abdul Majid Agaf Khan (No. 49) had been ordered. to pursue Khán Zamán (No. 13 3 
but enterfaining doubts regarding his own safely, he fled to Garha (Jabalpúr). 
M. Q. Kh. was, therefore, sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned 
from Jaunpúr to Agrah, and was ordered to capture "Abdul Majid. When M. Q. Kh, 
arrived at Garha, “Abdul Majid fled to Klhán Zain; but the wretched state of 
the country displeased M. Q. Kh. so much, that without asking Akbar's permission, 
he left Garha and went to Makkah, From there he returned over Persia and 
Qandahár, and arrived, towards the end of the 13th year, at Rantanbhúr, whieh Akbar 
besieged, and asked to be forgiven, sending at the same time a fine batch of Persian 
horses as a present. Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him 
Lak hnau as γή. 

‘Nothing else is known of hin’ (Madsir). lle had been dead for some time in 
1001, when the Tabagdt was completed, Husain Kuan Tukriya (No. 53) was the son 
of his sister and his son-in-law, 

He had a villa t Láhor, which was called Digh í Mahdi Qdsim Khan, vide 
Badáoní 1L, 90, 292, and Calcutta Review for October, 1869 (Jahángir's Death). 

37. Muzaffar Kha'n i Turbati’. 

Lurbat is the name of a tribe (is) in Khurásán. His full name is Kbwajah 
Muzaflar Alí Khan i Turbatí. We was Dairám's Díwán. Bairam delegated him 
from Dípálpúr to Sher Muhammad Diwanah (p. 317), who sent him in chains to 
Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the Emperor to kill Muzaflar,die pardoned him, 
and made him Amril (Collector) of the Parganah of Parsaror. Subsequently Akbar 
made him Divdn i Buyútat (Collector of the hnperial Stores, &c.), and at Ást Divan 
of the Empire, with the title of Muzaffar Khan (971). Rajah Todarmall was then 


* (Ghazanfar means a lion. Buddont Beg. The Ed. Bill. Indica Edition has, 
(1. p. 125, L ὃ) calls him GAuzanJunr by mistake, Ghanazfar. 
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under him. According to Badáoní, the two quarrelled incessantly, though people said 
that the Rajah was a better financier than Muzaffar, whose accession to ollice was honor- 
ed by the short táríkh els, zálim (= 971), or * Tyrant.’ 

In the llth year, he abolished the Jam i Ragmi. his is the name of the 
assessment of the Dihli empire, which had existed since the time of. Dairám ; but the 
rent roll shewed an assessment very different from the actual state of things; ‘for, on 
account of the number of men (kasrat i mardum, i.e. Jávír holders) and the unsettled 
state (qalb i wildyat) of the country, the revenue was increased in name (band 
afzidah) for the sake of mere shew (bardi mazid i vtibdry. This Jam’ i Raquií 
was now abolished (vide Third Book, Ain i Dahsálab), and Μηλίων prepared a 
rent roll according to his experience and the returns of Qánúngos. The new rent roll 
was called Jam’ í Hitgil i Hl, or the Roll of the present actual income (vide p. 352). 
As the Ddgh law (pp. 255, 256, and p. 242) did not then exist, Muzaffar Khan fixed 
the number of soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the Maddzims (lriends 
of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three classes. 

In the 12th year, it was reported that Muzaftar loved a boy of the name of Qutb. 
Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon Muzaffar assumed the garb of a 
Faqir, and went into the furest. Akbar was thus obliged to recall him, and restored 
the beloved. 

In the 17th year, a mania for Chaapar (p. 303) had seized Akbars Court, 
Muzaffar lost not only his goldmuhurs, but also his temper, and annoyed the Emperor 
so much, that he was told to goto Makkah. But he was re-called, and joined the 
Court at Súrat, which Akbar then besieged. In the 18th year (981), atter having been 
for some time in Sárangpúr in Málwah, he was appointed Fall of the Empire, with the 
title of Jumlatul Mulk. But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned Irom Patna, from where he had despatched a corps 
to take Rahtás in South Bihar, he ordered Muzaffar to join the expedition, without 
allowing him first to pay his respects (vide Driggs 11, 249). Like his companion, 
Khwájah Shamsuddin Kháti(No, 159), M. distinguished himseltin the campaign, punish- 
ed the rebels on several occasions, and took Májípúr, of which the Afgháns had again 
taken possession. For these services, M. was appointed, in the 20th year, Governor 
of Bihár, from Chausá to Garhí. Soon alter the taking of Hájípúr, M. was nearly 
caught by a party of Afgháus, who saw him reconnoitering the banks of the 
G handak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Couri, where Shah Mangúr (No. 122) and 
Rajah Todar Mall continued, under his superintendence, their financial reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 986, he was made Governor of Bengal. 


> The Maásir says, he allowed the first Sihaspahs, 1000 d. per mensem. 

class 48,000 dams, the second 32000 d., Duaspahs, — 800 d. 

aud the third 24000 d. per annum. Yakaspahs, 000 d. 

These numbers appear to be very large, Ist Class Rajptits, 800 d. 

when compared with p. 231. But what 2nd ditto ditto, — 600 d. 

was the value of a dám in those days P In (Akbarnámah). But at that time 40 dms 
the 40th year of Akbar's reign,the follow- were equal to 1 Akbarsháhí Rupee, 
ing pay regulation was introduced— which differed very little from our rupee. 


Mughul, Afghán, or Hindí 
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In the 25th year (988), Sháli Mangúr subjected the Amirs of Bihar and Bengal to 
strict enquiries, and called on them to refund. sums. which they had spent without 
permission, When he insisted on his demands, Magún i Kabuli and several 
other grandees that held jágírs in Bihar, rebelled. Muzafar imitated Shah Mangúr's 
policy in Bengal, and when he commenced vigorously to collect: gutstandings, Babi 
Khán Qáqshál and other Jásírdárs of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated them on 
several oceasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace, At last the Bihár rebels 
joined those of Bengal, and mustered a stflieient force to take the field against Muzallar, 
Notwithstanding this, the rebels would have gladly come to terms and gone to Ογίνά, 

i An | 
had not Muzaffar betrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tandah, which, 
according to Badáoní, consisted of nothing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to vo to Makkah, and restoration of one- 
third of their property. At this juncture, Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17) escap- 
ed from Muzaflar’s custody, jomed the rebels; and informed them of M?s miserable 
condition. They moved therefore against Tandah, took it, captured M., and 
killed hin (Rabi? 1, 988!). 

The Jánú' Masjid in Xerah was built bv Muzaffar. I am told. the Masjid 
is now in ruins whieh still go by the name of Nawdb Muzaffar Μάι ki Masjid 
or Káli Masjid, The Madsir says, it stood m the Æatrak Aliydn Ragig, but 
this name does not appear to be now-a-days in-use, The Masjid now called the Jám 
Masjid of Nerah was built, in 1058, by Jahan Ará Besun, Shahjahiin’s daughter, 
ab a eost, of tive laes of Rupees. 

According to the Momdé al Γη, his youngest daughter. was married to Shah 
Fathullah of Shírá,, 

38. Saif Khan Kokah, older brother of Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with Saif Khán, her 
husband threatened to divorcee hur, should it again turn out to be a daughter. She 
complatued ot this to Akbars mother, and Akbar, though then a child, told her 
husband that he would incur his displeasure if he should do so; * besides,’ said he, 
“it shall be this time a fine boy? The mother looked upon Prince Akbars words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Sail Khán was born, 

Akbar was very fond of Saif Khán, and made him, though quite ycuug, a 
Commander of Four Thousand. He distinguished himself by his bravery, expecially 
in the 17th year, at the taking of Súrat, where he was wounded by a bullet. In the 
beginning of the next year (#51), he accompanied Akbar on his foreed march from 
Agrah to Αμα, (p. 325), and was killed bravely fighting. with Muliruimad 
Husain Mirza. 

How Akbar appreciated his services may be seen from the fact, that having heard 
that Saif Khán was heavily involved, he paid, on his return to Ægrah, every debt duo 
by him. ! 

His two sons, Sher Allan (355), and Amánullah (356) are mentioned beiow as 
Commanders of Two Hundred and Fitty. 


* According to Badáoní (11. p. 282), was then captured and slain, 
Muzaffar capitulated, left the Fort, and 
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39. Rajah Todar Mall, a Khetrí. 

He was born at Láhor. The Mudsirul Umará does not record. his services 
before the 18th year of Akbars reign; but T. M. appears to have entered Akbar's 
service at a very early period. In. 971, he was employed under Muzatfar (Bad. T, 
65), and in 972, héserved under Akbar against Khán Zaman (vide No, 61). He held 
the first important post in the L8th year, when after. the conquest of Gujrat he was left 
there to assess that province. In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
am and a naggdrak (p. 55), and was ordered to accompany Minin Khan to Bengal. 
We was the soul of the expedition. In the battle with Dáúd Khan í Kararánf, 
when Khán Alam (ride No. 58) had been killed, and Mun'im Khán's horse had vun 
away, the Rajah held his ground bravely, and Snot only was there no defeat, but, 
an actual vietory.” * What harm,” said Todar Mall, “if Khán ‘Alam is dead ; what fear, if 
the Khan Khánán has runaway, the empire is ours? After settling severally financial 
matters in Bengal and Orisa, Todar Mall went to Court, and was employed in reveme 
matters. When Khan Jahán (No. 25 ) went to Bengal, Todar Mall was ordered. to 
accompany him. He distinguished himself, as before, in the defeat and capture of 
David. In the 21st vear, he took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 3 to 100 
elephants. In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrát, edee Vazir Khan 
(No. 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at Ahmadábád matters 
with Vazir Khán, Muzallar Husain, at the instieation of Mile Alí Guláhi, rebelled. 
Vazir Khan proposed to retreat to the Fort, but Todar Mall was ready to fight, and 
defeated Muzallar in the zand year, near Dholquh, which dies 12 408 from Ahmadabad, 
Vazir Khán would have been lost in this battle, i Todar Mall had not come to his 
assistance. Μπλα, after his defeat, led to Júnágarh. 

In the same year Todar Mall was appointed Γασόο.. When Akbar left Ajmir 
for the Panjab, the house idols of the Rajah were lost, as mentioned on p. 32, note. 

When the news of Muzatlar’s death (No. 37) and the oceupatton of the whole of 
Bengal and Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent Todar Mall, Gádig Khan, 
Tarson Khan, &e., from Fathpúr Níkrí to Bihár. Αη Alí (No. 107), Governor of 
Rahtas, and Muhammad Maeúm Khán í Farankhúdi (No. 157 ) were appointed 
A'umakis, or auxiliaries. he latter joined the Rajah with 8000 well equipped horse, 
evidently bent on rebellion. Todar Mall managed to keep him quiet; but he reported 
the matter to Court. The Bengal rebels, under Mein i Kábulí, the Qagshals, and 
Mirz4 Sharafuddin Husain, with 30,000 horse, 500 elephants, and many ships and 
artillery, had collected near Mungir, and Todar Mall, from fear of treachery among 
his auxiliaries, shut himself up in the Fort of Munefr, instead of risking a general 
engagement. During the siege, two of his ollicers, Εαπιάγ σα Farmilí and Tarkhán 
Diwanah, joined the rebels. Though suffering from want of provisions, Todar Mall 
held himself’ bravely, especially as he received timely remittances from Court. After 
the siege had lasted for some time, Baba Khan Qayshal died. and Jabárí, son of 
Majnún Khan Qáqshál desired to leave. The rebel army. dispersed ; Ma'eúm i Kábulí 
went to South Bibar, and ‘Arab Bahadur wished to surprise Patna, and take 
possession of the Imperial treasury, which Pahár Khán (perhaps No. 407)« had 
safely lodged in the Fort of that town. After sending Ma'gúm i Farankhúdí to Patna, 
to assist Pahár Khan, Todar Mall and Gádíg Khan followed Magúm i Kábulí to 
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Bihar. Magúm made a fruitless attempt to defeat Cidiq Khan in a sudden night 
attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready asylum with 'Isá Khan, Zamíndár 
of Orísá. Todar Mall was thus enabled to report to Akbar that South Bibar, as far as 
Garhi, was re-annexed to the Dihlí empire. 

In the 27th year (990), Todar Mall was made Divan, or rather Vakil. During 
this year he introduced his financial reforms which have made him so famous. The 
third book of the Aín contains his new rent-roll, or Agl 2 Jam’ αὶ Túmár, which 
superseded Muzalfar's assessment (p. 349), His regulations regarding the coinage have 
been alluded to above, and others may be found in the Akbarnámah. 

The most important reform introduced by Todar Mall is the change in the 
langnage and the character used for the revenue accounts. Formerly they had been 
kept in Hindí by Hindú Mrharrirs. Todar Mall ordered that all government accounts 
should henceforth be written in Persian. He thus forced his co-religionists to learn 
the court language of their rulers, ma circumstance which may well be compared 

the introduction of the English language in the courts of India. The study of 
Persian therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Todar Mall's order, and Akbar's generous policy of allowing Hindús to compete for 
the highest honors—we saw on p. BAL that Man Singh was the first Commander of 
Seven "l'housand,—explain two facts, first, that before the end of the 18th century the 
Hindús had almost become the Persian teachers of the Muhammadans ; seeond/y, that 
a new dialect could arise in upper Tudia, the Créé, which without the Hindús as receiv- 
ing medium, never could have been called into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to Todar Malls order or to Akhar’s policy, which Gace initiated, his successors, 
willing or not, had to follow, one fact should be borne in mind that betore the times of 
Akbar, the Hindtis, as a rule, did not study Persian, and stood therefore politically 
below their Muhammadan rulers. 

Iu the 29th year, Akbar honored him by paying him a visit. Iu the 32nd year, 
a Khetri, frou private hatred, wounacd T. M. on a march ab night tine, The man 
was at once eut, down. 

When Bir Dar (No. 86) had been killed in the war with the Yiisufzais, T. M. was 
ordered to accompany Mán Singh, who had been appointed commander-in-chief. In 
the $ith year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, T. M. was lett in charge of Láhor. Soon 
after, he applied for Nave to go to the banks of the Gauges, as he was old and 
wished to die. Akbar let him σος but he recalled him from Hardwár, and told hin 
that Jooking alter his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the Ganges. 
T. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon atter, on the L1th day of the year 998 (vide 
No. 27, p. 333). 

Though often accused of headstrongness aud bigotr y by contemporaneous 
historians, Today Mall's fame, as general and financier, has outlived the deeds of 
most of Akbars grandces: together with Abulfazl and Mán Singh, be is best sue 
to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dhárú (No. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and was killed 
during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khánán (p. 335 ). People 
say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes, 

The name Zodur Mall is often spelt in MSS. with the Hindí T, d, and r, which 
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explains the spelling * Torel Mall, which we find in old Histories. Under Sháhjabán 
also there lived a distinguished courtier of the name “ Todar Mall.’ 

The Tafríhul ' Imárat? says, Todar Mall's father died when T. M. was quite young, 
and that the widow was in great distress, T. M., at au carly age, shewed much clearness 
and common sense, and received an appointment as writer, from which humble position 
he rose to the greatest honors. 

40. Muhammad Qa'sim Kha'n, of Níshápür. 

The Maásir calls him Qasim Muhammad Khan, and has put his name under 
the letter Q; but Abulfazl, Badaoni, and the Γωδαφάἑ give his name in the above 
order, 

He was a rich landowner of Nishapur, and fled after the invasion of the Uzbaks 
to India, where he served under Bairam Khan. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Sikandar Súr, and served as Z7Zardwal, or leader of the van, under Khan Zamán 
(No. 13) in the battle with Hemi. Immediately after, but still in the first year of 
Akbar’s reign, he was sent against Haji Khan, who had defeated Ráná Udai Sing of 
Maiwár, and taken possession of Nágor and Ajmír. Háji Khan was an old servant of 
Sher Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. On the appearance 
of the Imperialists, however, Haji Khan’s army dispersed, and he himself withdrew to 
Gujrat. M. Q. Kh. thus took possession of Νάσος and Ajmír, which for a long time 
remained the South Western frontier of Akhar's empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Balránrs party, and joined the Chaghtai nobles. He 
commanded the lett wing of Shamsuddin Atgah’s corps in the fight in which Bairám 
was defeated (p. 317). After the victory, he received Multán as jagir. 

He was next sent to Sárangpúr in Malwah, where, in the 9th year, he was visited 
by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, the object of which was 
to get hold of "Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. L1). M. Q. Kb. assisted in the pursuit. 

According to the Tubagat, M. Q. Kh. died soon after at Sarangpur. 

41. Vazi'r Kha/n, brother of Abdul Majid i Acaf Khan (1),ofTLarat(No.49). 

When Vazir Khan escaped with his brother (wide below No. 49) from Bahadur 
Khan (No. 21), he fled to Karah, and obtained subsequently, through the mediation 
of Muzaffar Khan (No. 37), free pardon for himself and Agaf Khan. 

In the 21st year, when 'Ázíz Kokah (p. 326) had incurred Akbar's displeasure, 
V. Kh. was sent to Gujrat, to govern in ’Aziz’s name, and when that chief had been 
called to Court, he was appointed governor (sipehsdldr) of the province. But he did 
not distinguish himself, and Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Todar Mall (No. 39) to 
Gujrat, to take the administration out of V. Kh.’s hands. It happened that about the 
same time, Mihr 'Alí Gulábí, a friegd of M. Ibrahim Husain, rebelled and set up as king 
Muzaffar Husain, Ibráhím's young son, whom he had brought from the Dak'hin. As 


* This is the title of a Persian MS. 
preserved in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. It was composed by 
Sil Chand, of the Government College of 
Agrah, and treats of the antiquities of 
that town. The book gives many 
valuable and interesting’ particulars. In 
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the preface an English gentleman is 
praised, whose Christian names are James 
Stephen, but the surname is not legible. 
The name clearly ends in “íon, and may 
be Babington, or some similar hame. 
The style is bombastic, and there is no 
proper arrangement. 
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mentioned above, the rebellion was crushed through Todar Mall's bravery. When the 
Rájah left, Mihr "Alí appeared again, and V. Kh., most of whose soldiers had joined the 
rebel, shut himself up in the fort of Ahmadabad. In one of the assaults, Mihr "Alí was 
killed by a bullet, and Muzatlay Husain Mirza, from timidity, raised the siege. Not- 
withstanding this success, matters in Gujrat did not improve, and oppressions 
became so numerous, that Akbar deposed V. Kh. and called him to Court. 

Inthe 25th year, Akbar appointed him “sén in the place of Shah Mangúr of 
Shiraz (No. 122), and soon alter governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M. "Aziz (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar, V, Kh. was 
ordered to join. him with his contingent, and as after the flight of Magúm Khan 
sickness obliged "Aziz to return to Bihar, he leit V. Kh. m charge of the province, 
tilla new Gúbahdár should be appointed. V. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and 
moved avy inst Qutlá Khán. ruler of Orísá, whom he defeated (eie p. 396). Qutlü, in 
the following (20th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Orist. V. Kh. 
returned to Táodah, and applied. himself) with the assistance of ( ‘adiy Khan (No. 43) 
and Shahhiz Khán í Kambú (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 514, year, Akbar ordered that cach eúbal should, in future, be ruled hy 
two Amirs, and Vazir Khan was appointed. C'übalidár of Bengal, with Muhibb 'Alí 
Khán (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 995, V. Wh. died. 

Mhahbáz Khan, who was Bakhshí of Bengal, allowed Mírvá Muhammad Calih, 
V. Kh.'s son, to take command of his father's contingent. But M. M. Calih shewed 
much inclinetion to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murad (282, or 380) to Dri ing him and 
his contingent to Court. On the route, at Fathpúr Hunswah, he behaved so vebelli- 
ously, that Mir Murád imprisoned him with the assistance of the jágirdárs ot the 
district, and took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned (or some time. 

42. Qulij Kha'n. 

He ds called dadajdné, from Andajan, a province of Furghánah, south of the 
Nathún. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the Tiniivides. Ilis 
erandfather was a noble at Sultán Ilusain Mi, Dáiqrá's court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 21, note 2. Tn mentioning 
his appointment to Strat, the ‘iron fort,” which Akbar, in the 17th year, conquered 
in one month and seventeen days, Abulfazl says that the Fort had been built in 947 
(1540-11, A. D.) by t star Agha, alias Klmdáwand Khan, a Turkish slave of Sultan 
Mahmúd of Gujrat. The táríkk of. its construction is characteristic (metre long 
Ramal), 

«ον ol EE Whe 9 dio ϱ) 343 due 

* May this structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of the Firingí.'* 

Qulij Khan died at the age of eighty, on the 10th Ramazan 1029 fond of 1613, 
A. DJ? at Pashawar. He was at his death a Commander of Six Thousand, Five Thousand 
horse. 


The numbers added give 947. The Misled by bad MSS., I mentioned on 
last yd. though somewhat irregular, p. 34, note, the year 1035 as the year ot 
cannot be lett out. his death. The Mir-átal ’Alam and 

* So according to the Tuzuk í Jahán- the Madsir give as tdrikh of his death 


yiri (ed, Sayyid” Almad, p. 123, L L). the Arabie words, Almautu jasrun 
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Tho Maásir and Badáont (11, p. 188) say that ho belonged to tbe tribe of 
uUi Jáni Qurbdni (P); but for the latter word the MSS. have different 
readings, as Qurbdnt, Farbánt, Faryánt, Ke. 

The Madsir copies from the Zakhirat ulkhawánin the following story which is 
said to have taken place in 1000 A. IL, when Jaunpür was Q.'s ]ήσίν, * Q. was building 
a house, when the working men in digging came to a enpolalike-structure. Q. and 
several other respectable men were called, and they remained on the spot till tho 
newly discovered building was fully dug out. Tt had a door with an immense lock 
attached to it weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanserit, whether Rám Chande’s avalár (incarnation) had 
taken place; whether he had got back his Sítá; whether Irishná's avatár had taken 
place at Mathura; and, lastly, whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabía. On 
receiving*‘affirmative answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, 
whether ihe Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, jomed to each other, in each of which the 
sage remained for a day. On the 8th day he came out, and said prayers according to 
the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and eating he differed from other men; he 
spoke to no one, and died after six months.’ 

Quiij Khaws sons. 1. Mírzá Saifullah (No. 292). 
(No. 293), regarding whom ede below. 

43. (Ca/diq Khan, son of Dáqir of IHarát. 

Other Historians call him Qádiq Mubanunad Khán.! Wis father, Muhammad 


Bágir, had been vazir to Qarå Khán Turkmán, ruler of Khurásán. Qará had rebelled 


24 Mirzá Chin Qulij 


against Shah Tahmásp, and Ied to India. Cadiy entered Batrán's service as Z0 {0- 


dár (spur-holder), and got soon after a mangab, and was made, after Bairiin’s death, 
an Amír. Baddoní (11, 220) alludes to his services under Humaytin in Qandahár, and 
the Tabuqdt says that he had been since his youth in Akbar’s service. 

Alter the conquest of Patna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaunpúr. On the road, 
in crossing the river at Chausá, á valuable elephant, perished through C'^s carelessness. 
Akbar confiscated his jásír, excluded him from Court, and told him to go to Bhat'h 
(Bhath G'horá, or Bandah-Rewah), to get another elephant. After passing over * the 
heights and the low places’ of fortune, € Ádiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 
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ytgilu alhábiba ilt alhabibi ; * Death is 
the bridge which joins the beloved to 
the Beloved; but the letters added 
give 1023, not. 1022, as in the Juzuk. 
For Husain in the last line of the note 


Qulij, properly gilij, means in 
Turkish æ sword, and * Qulij Khán? is 
the same as Samser Khán. The word 
is variously spelled im. MSS., sometimes 
with lone vowels, and a final ch. 


on p. 34, which is given in inferior MSS., 
better copies have Chén Quir), which 18 
to be substituted for it. 

. Mis dahhallig * Ulat? has been men- 
tioned above. The Ταδωψή! says that an- 
other poet of the same dukhalluge was in 
the serviceof Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34), 
and Dadáoní (111, 188, 189) mentions 
two other poets of the same takhallug. 


* Akbar disliked the names Muham- 
mad and Ahmed; hence we find that 
Abulfazl leaves them out in this list. 
Similar omissions ocurred above, as 
Munim khán (No. 11), Mirzá Aziz 
(No. 21). for Muhammad Mun nn and M. 
Muhammad ‘Aziz; or, Shiháb Khan 
(No. 26), for Shihabuddin Ahmad Khán. 
More examples will be found below. 
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100 elephants, and was restored to favor. He was made governor of Garka, vice Rá; 
Sarjan (No. 96). In the 22nd year (985), Ç., with several other grandees, was ordered to 
punish Rajah Madhukar, should he not submit peacefully. Passing the confines of 
Narwar, Q. saw that kindness would not do; he therefore took the fort of Karhará (b), 
and cutting down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthárá, close to which Undchhah 
lay, Madhukar's residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was wounded and fled with 
his son Rim Sáh. Another son of his, Horal Deo (Maásir, Horal Rao), and about 
200 Rájpúts were killed, Q. remained encamped in the Rajah’s territory. Driven to 
extremities, Madhukar sent Ram Chand, a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahírah, and 
asked and obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan, 986, Cádiq with the penitent Rajah 
arrived at Court. à 

Soon alter, Ca agtá were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the empire, 
so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in Bengal. In the 27th 
year, during the temporary absence of “Aziz Kokah (No. 21), Cadiq and Muhibb Alí 
Khan (No. 107) defeated Khabítah, one of Magúm's officers, on the Ghandak near 
Hájípúr, and sent his head to Akbar. Tn the beginning of the 28th year, he paid his 
respects at Court, but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mirza Kokah, who had again 
left for Bihar. 

[n the beginning of the 29th vear, he was ordered to move to Vazir Khan 
(No. 41), who a£ a place six dos from Bardwán was treating with Qutli.? Through 
Qs skill, a sort ol peace was concluded, which confirmed Qutht in the possession of 
Orisa. C. then returned to his (“i at Patna. 

When Shahbiz Khán (No. 80) returned from his expedition to Bhátí, the tug 
dárs ot Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. (., however, was no friend 
of Shahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, when once (.’s elephant 
ran against Shahbaz, who believed the accident premeditated; and Akbar sent 
Khwajah Sulaimán (No. 327) to Ber:cal to settle their differences. One was to remain 
in Bengal, the other to go to Bihar; but C, in the 30th year, lett Bengal without 
permission, and went to Court, where he was not admitted. But when Shahbaz went 
from Bihar to Bengal, (. went again to Court, and was appointed governor of Multan. 

When the Raushanis in the District of Mount Teráh (51523), “which hes west 
of Pasháwar, and is 32 kos long, and 12 kos broad,” commenced disturbances, C., in the 
ððrd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, which he did with much tact and 
firmness. Alter the return of Zain Khan (No. 34) from Waijúr, C. was sent there, to 
subjugate the Yúsafzaís. 

In the 96th year, Prince Murad was sent from Málwah to Gujrát, and as Ismá ít 
Quli Khan (No. 40) had not given satisfaction as Vakil, Ç. was appointed atdliq to 


* Khabítah (ahas) was a Mughul, where, moreover, the event, aczording 
and had risen by bravery under Ma'qüm to the erroneous chronology of that his- 
i Kábulí from a humble position to the tory, is put in the 28th year. 
ae ofa Commander. In Buddont (Ed. : 

ibl. Indica, p. 310,) he is called Khabí- ? The spelling Qutlú if perhaps pre- 


sah Bahadur (4:48) and Khastah ferable to Qatli, if this name is a 
(Sent ) in my MS. οἵ the Tabaqát, shortened form of Qutlugh. 
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the Prince,“ whom in the 40th year he accompanied to the Dak'hin. Shahbaz Khan 
being one ofthe auxiliaries, the old enmity broke out again. After the siege of Ahmad- 
nagar had been raised, C. distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Barár. 

In the beginning of the 41st year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand. 
In the same year he defeated Saráwar Khan, and made much booty. Me was then 
made governor of Sháhpúr, which town Prince Murád had founded six kos from 
Bálápúr. 

Cádiq died at Sháhpür in the beginning of 1005. At Dholpür, which *lies20 Low 
from Agrah, near the left bank on the Chambal river,’ ( 1 had erected splendid buildings 
anda Mausoleum. He had also done much for the cultivation of the surrounding 
country. 

He was one of the best offieers Akbar had. 

Ilis sons. 1. Zahid Khan (No. 286), a Commander of Three Hundred and Fifty. 
Inthe 47th year, he was made a Khán, and, on the accession of Jahangir, a Commander 
of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 3. Vár Muhammad (No. 288). ‘Neither of 
them was alive at the time of Slháhjahán. Maásir. 

44. Ra: Ra’isingh, son of Rai Kalyan Mall (Νο. 93). 

Rai Singh belonged to the Ráthors of Bíkánír, and is the fourth descendant from 
Rai Máldeo. His father, Kalyán Mall, was a friend of Bairám (p. 316), and paid, in the 
15th year, his respects to Akbar at Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the 
emperor's service. He also sent his brothers daughter to Akbar's Harem. Kalyán 
Mall was in the 40th year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Rai Singh, in the 17th vear, when Akbar made preparations to crush the rebellion 
in Gujrat, occupied Jodhpúr, the old seat of Mál Deo, in order to prevent the rebels” 
from invading the Dihlí territory; but Ibráhím, after his defeat at Sarnál, invaded 
Akbar's territory, and besieged Νάσος, which at that time was the /uyt/ of Khán 
i Kalan (No. 16), and was defended by his son, Farrukh Khan (p. 322). R. came to 
his relief, and the Mívzá had not only to raise the siege, but was pursued, and defeated 
by R. In the following year also, R. distinguished himself in the engagement with 
Muhammad ILusain Mírzá (p. 325). 

In the 19th yðar, R. and Sháh Qulí Mahram (No. 45) were ordered to punish Chandr 
Sen, son of Rájah Mál Deo; but as they were unable to take Siwánah, Chandr 
Sen's stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries which Akbar had sent them at R.” 
request, R., in the 21st, year, was called to Court, and Shahbaz Khán (No. 81) took the 
command. Before the end of the same year, however, R. and Tarson Muhammad 
Khan (No, 32) were sent against the refractory zamíndárs of Jálor and Sarohí; but as 
they applied to Akbar for pardon, R. and Sayyid Hashim of Bárhah (No. 143) 
garrisoned Nádot to watch the Ráná of Udaipúr, and bring the rebels of those 
districts to obedience. As at this time Saltán Deodah, the zamíndár of Sarohi, from 
distrust again assumed a hostile attitude, R. marched against Sarohí and besieged 


From ‘several passages in the A kbar- their own, and appointed their Pazirs, 
námah it is clear that atálig (pr. a their Díváns, Bakhshís, &c. The ap 
tutor) means the sameas Vakil or Vaztr. pointment of the γαλ, however, 


The imperial princes kept up Courts of uppears to have rested with the emperor. 
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it. During the siege, R. called his family to his camp; but Saltán Deodah fell 
upon the caravan, killed several relations of R., and then withdrew to Abtigarh,’ 


R. in the meantime took Sarohí, and hastened to Abúgarh, which 


Saltán surrendered. 


R. left a garrison there, and took Salian to Court. 


In the 26th year, 
to invade the i anjib, R. together 


advance. They 


when Má, Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's 


were soon followed by Prince Murád. 


brother, threatened 
several other grandecs was sent in 
When the imperial army, 


in the end of the same year, returned to Agrah, R. and several others were sent as 


tuyuldars to the Panjáb. 


In the 28th year, he served in Bengal. 


In the 30th year, R. and Ismail Quli Khan (ride No. 46) led successfully an 


expedition against the Balúehís. 


daughter was married to Prince Salim, 


Tu the 


following year (19th Rajab, 994), R's 
In the 3 


oth year, he went for some time 


t 


to Bíkánír, and served, in the end of the 36th year, in Sindh under M. Abdurrahim 


(No. 29). 
In the 38th. year, Akbar paid R. 


visit of condolence. 


The son of Rajah 


Ramehand Baghelah of Bándhú died suddenly on his way to Dándhú, to which 


he had only lately, after the death of his tithe 


had married a danehter of 


prevented R.'s 


daughter front burning herself. 


The young Rajah 


r, been appointed. 


R. Akbar interceded for their young children, and 


Soon after, R. stayed away from Court 


for some reason, during whieh time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar. 


The emperor called the man to court; 


ron away. 


but R. concealed him, and gave out, he had 
Akbar was annoyed and excluded Ry for some time from the darbars ; 


but after some time he restored him and sent him as governor to Súrat, with the 


order to assist in the Dak’hin wars. 


, 


h., however, delayed in Bfkánir, and when he 
had at last left, delayed on the road to Sürat. 


Akbar advised him to be obedient ; 


but seeing that he would not go. called him to Court, but without allowing hum 


to attend the darbárs. 


After some time he was pardoned. 


In the idth year, R. was ordered to accompany Abulfazl to Nasik ; but as lus 
son Dalpat? (No. 252) had caused disturbances in Þíkánir (ride p. 359), Ry got leave 


to go home. 


he served under Prince 


In the following year, he went again to court. 


In the 48th year, 


Salim against the Rana of Udaiptir, 


At the death. of the emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Théusand. Jahángtr, 


on lis accession, Mace hin a Commander of Five Thousand. 


7 C Abnwvarh is a fort near Sarohí, and 
not far trom the froutier between Gajrat 
and Αλ. Abultazl says inthe Akbar- 
námal (events of the 21st year) that the 
old name of Abúsarh was „drbudá 
Achal, Arbuddé being the name of a 
spirit who, disguised as a female, shews 
wanderers the way, and aca! meaning 
mountain, The fort on the top of this 
high mountain was difficult of access; 
it could moreover hold out for a lous 
tune, as there were several springs and 
fields within it. My copies ol the 
Sawdnih and the Akbarninah have 


When the emperor 


Sultán Deorah (δρ alu, for 
Saltan  Deodah (83525 qiia) of the 
Madsir, 


? For Dalpat, the Tuzuk í Jahángiri 
(pp. 36, 106, and 126) has wrong Dalip. 

The Tuzuk and the Sand voluine 
of the Paddishdhuimah Edit. Bibl. 
Indica, p. 635) have Sóraj Sinzh, for 
Sur Singh, and the latter calls him a 
Ag dg (Y) instead of ó) 952), perhaps 
a blunder of the native Editors. But 
the Madsir aud the Hirst volume of the 
Padishdhnamah have Si» Singh (pp. 297, 
302, at the end of the first dec cade.) 
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set out for the Panjáb to pursue Khusrau, R. was put in charge of the travelling 
harem; but on the road he left without order and went to Bíkánír. In the second 
year, when J ahánsír returned from Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif Khán, 
presented himself before the emperor with a funlah round his neck, to shew his 
willingness to suffer punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died 
in 1021. 

Iis sons. 1. Dalpat (No. 252). He was a Commander of Five Hundred. In 
the 36th year, he served in the Sind war, but was looked upon as à coward. In the 
45th year, when Akbar was in the Dalchin, Muzaffar. Husain Mirza, in consequence 
ot his differences with Khwájagí Fathullah, had fled; and Dalpat, under the 
pretext of following him up, had gone to Bíkánir and created disturbances. In the 
AGth year, his father brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and 
was ordered again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahángírs reign (1017), he appears to have offended the 
emperor; but at the request of Khan Jahán Lodí he was pardoned. Alter the death 
of his father, D. ‘came from the Dak him to Court, was appointed successor, and 
got the title of Tdi, although his younger brother (by another mother), Str Singh, 
claimed the right of succession, which Rái Singh had promised him from affection 
to his mother. Stir Singh, however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which 
he preferred his claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustami Catawi (No. 8), the governor of Sind. 
In the 8th year, it was reported to Μα]ιήησίν that Súr Singh had attacked. and 
defeated his brother, who in eonseqnence had created disturbances in Hicár. 
Hashim, the Faujdár of that Sirkár, caught him and sent him fettered to court, where 
he was executed as a warning to others. 

For Dalpat's son, Mahes Das, and grandson, Ratan, vide Pádisháhnámah, 
pp. 635, 723 ; 081, 729. 

9, δύ» Singh. After the death of his brother he rose to favor. In Histories he 
is generally called Zo Súr Singh, a title which he received From Sháhjahán. 
He died in 1040, He had two sons, Karan and Satr Sál, the former of whom in- 
herited the title of do (vide Pádisháhnámah 1, p. 727). 


a 
IT, Commanders of Three Thousand Five Hundred, 
46. Sha’h Quli' Mahram i Bahárlii. 


lle was in Bairfim’s service and distinguished himself in the war with Hemi. 
It was Shah Qulí that attacked Hemú's elephant, though he did not know who his 
oppouent was. The driver, however, made lim a sign, and he led the elephant 
with Hemi, whose eye had been pierced by an arrow, from the battle-field, and 


brought the wounded commander to Akbar? Soon after, before the end of the first 


* * Before the end of the first year, They also caught Jemü's father alive, 
P -. . , 
Pir Muhammad was despatched against and brought him to Pir Muhammad, 


Haji Khan in Alwar, and as he with- 


who asked him to embrace Iskin. As he 
drew, the imperialists took possession 


would not, he was killed by him. After 


of tho Sirkár of Alwar as far as Deolí gathering his spoils, Pir M. returned to 
NP SS 5 ^ . Y LOREM! η ΄ 
Sájári [or Sdehdrí]. the birth-placo ot Akbar. Sawanith from the Akbarnd- 


Hemi, and performed many brave deeds. nah. 
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year, Sh. Q, served with Muhammad Qasim Khan (No. 40) against Haji Khan in 
Nágor and Ajmir. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar's notice, that Sh. Q. was passionately 
attached to a dancing boy of the nam> of Qabúl Khan ; and as the emperor had the 
boy forcibly removed,’ Sh. Ó, dressed as a Jogi, and went into the forests. Bairam 
traced him with much trouble, and brought him back to court, where the boy was 
restored to him. 

Like Baba Zambúr, he remained faithful to Bairám to the last, and was par- 
doned together with his master in Tilwárah (p. 317). 

After Bairám’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. In the 20th 
year, when Khán Jahán (No. 24) was sent from the Panjab to Bengal, Sh. Q. was 
appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher and higher in Akbar's favour. 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted him to his 
female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed to enter the Harem, 
he went home, and had his testicles removed (majbúb). From this circumstance, he 
was every where called Mahram, i. e. one who is admitted to the TTarem and knows 
its secrets. 

In the 34th year, Akbar, after his return from Zábulistán, crossed the Bahat 
(Jhelum) near Rasúlpúr, and encamped at Hailán. During his stay there, ho 
mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked by a mast male elephant: 
Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe contusions, A rumour of his death 
spread over the whole country; in some provinces even disturbances broke out. The 
Rájpúts of Shaikhawat, especially, plundered the districis from Mewát to Rewárí; 
and in the doth year, Akbar had to send Sh. Q. against them. He soon restored order, 

In the 41st. year, he was made a commander of Four Thousand, and soon alter 
of Five Thousand. The Tubaqdé says that in 1001. he had been a commander of 
Three Thousand for thirty years. 

Ife died at Xerah in 1010. At N ^rnaul, where he chielly lived, he erected splendid 
buildings, and dug large tanks. When he felt death approaching, he gave the soldiers 
of his contingent. two years’ pay in advance, and left, besides, many legacies. As he 
had no heirs, his remaining property lapsed to the state (Tuzuk, p. 22). 

46. Isma"Yl Quli’ Khan, brother of Khan Jahán (No. 24). 

He must not be confounded with No. 72. He was caught in the battle near 
Jilindhar (p. 317). He joined Akbar’s service with his brother, under whom he 
mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, he came with the immense pro- 
perty he had left behind him to Court, and was favorably received. In the 30th year, 
he was sent against the Baldchis (vide No. 41). On his arrival in Balúchistán, the 
people soon submitted, and their chiets, Ghazi Khan Wajhiyah and Ibráhím Khan, 
repaired to Conrt, and were allowed to retain the country, In the 31st year, when 
Bhagwan Das (No. 27), on account of his madness, had not been allowed to go to 
Záübulistán, I. Q. was sent there instead. But he committed certain improprievies and 
fell into disgrace, and was ordered to go from Bhakkar to Makkah. He begged hard 


* For similar examples, vide p. 319, and No. 37, p. 349. 
which also happened in the third year, ? Or Muhrim., 
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to be forgiven ; bnt he was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent against the 
Yiisufzais. 

At that time epidemics were raging m Waijúr, and the chiefs of the Y ásufzaís 
came forward and submitted to T. Q., whilst Zain Khán (No. 34), governor of Záhu- 
listán, pressed hard upon Jalálah Raushani, who had left Terah and entered Waijür. 
Zain Khan therefore entered the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe 
off the disgrace of his former defeat. The arrival of Cadiq Khan (No. 43), however, 
who had been sent from Court, to occupy the district, and capture Jalálah, annoyed 
I. Q. still more, as he thought that that duty might have been left to him as Thánahdár 
of the district. T. Q. forgot himself so far as to allow Jalálah to escape. He then went 
to Court, where he was severely reprimanded for his conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrit. In the 36th year, when 
Prince Murád had been made Governor of Málwah, I. Q. was appointed his æftlig 
or Vakil; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, Cádiq Khan having 
been appointed in his stead. 

In the 39th year, he was sent to Kálpí, to look after his j 


Ld 
4 
€ 


gír, In the 42nd year 
(1005), he was made a Commander of Four Thousand. 

lle was given to luxury, and spent large sums on carpets, vessels, dress, &e. He 
kept 1200 women, and was so jealous of them, that whenever be went to Court, he put 
his seal over the strings attached to their night-drawers. The women resented this 
and other annoyances, made a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below—1. Jbréhim Quli (No. 322), a commander 
of Three Hundred; 2. Salim Quli (No. 357), and 3. Khalil Qulí (No. 358), both 
commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear to have distinguished themselves. 


VIL, Commanders of Three Thousand. 
47. Mi’rza’ Ja'ni' Beg, ruler of T'hat'hah. 
He belonged to the Arghtin clan, and therefore traced his descent to Chingiz 
Khan. Abulfazl in the Akbarnámah gives his tree as follows :— 
Of his ancestors, Atkü Timur had been 


Chingiz Khan. killed iu the war with Tuqtamish Khan, and 

Tali Khan. the Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg, 
| Qáán.) and made him a Zurkhan (vide the note at 

Mulágú Khan (the brother of Mangú the end of this biography). ' 

Abásh n Abághá) Khan, d. 663. Mírzà 'Abdul "Alí, fourth ancestor of 


M. Jani Beg, had risen to high dignities 

A under Sultán“ Mahmúd, son of M, Abú Sa’td, 
Four generations intervening. and received the government of Bukhárá. le 
l was treacherously killed, together with his 
| five eldest sons, by Shaibání Khan Uzbak; 
Shankal Beg Tarkhán. only his sixth son, M. Muhammad "sá, es- 
caped. The Arghún clan in Bukhárá, being 
thus left without a head, emigrated to Khura- 
"Abdulkháliq Tarkhán. sán, where they attached themselves to Mír 
Zulnán Beg Arghún, who was the Amírul- 


Arghún Khan, d. 690. 


Atká Timur. 


Several generations not known. 
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Miva Abdul ΑΠ Markhan, Umará and Sipalisálár of Sultan Husain Mirai: 
το -. {0 also was add/ég and father-in-law to Prince 
M. Muhammad sá Tarkhán, d. 976. 

Badfuzzamin Mirai, and held Qandahár as 
M. Muhammad Baqi Tarkhán, d. #90. jásír. When the princes career. ended, his 
Μίιπά Páyandah Muhammad Tar- two sons, Badí uzzamán and a Mri, 
khán. proclaimed themselves kings of Khurasin, 
! | τω. E : Anarehy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhán. when Shaibin Khan invaded the country. 

Mirza Ghazi Bee Tarkhan. Zulentin Beg fell in battle against him. 

Shuji’ Beg, better known as Shah Beg, Zul-nün's son, held Qandahár during the 
absenee of his father, and succeeded him in the government. He was bent on con- 
quest, In 890, he took Fort Sewe from Jám Nizámuddín (generally called in Histories 
Jám Nandi), king of Sindh. He continued to interfere, as related by Abulfazl below 
in the Third Book, (C 'übah of Sindh), and managed at last, in 929, to conquer the 
country, thus compeusating himself for the loss of Qandahár, which had been oceüpied 
by Bábar. A short time before his death, which took place in 930," he invaded Multán, 
then in the hands ot the Langáhks. 

Shah Beg Arghún was succeeded. by his son Mírzvá Shah Husain Arghún, who 
took Multán from Sultán Husin Langáh (οὐ (ο Third Book, Cúbah of Multán). M. 
Shah Husain Arghún was alllieted with a peculiar fever, which only lett him when he 
was on the river Indus, Me therefore used to travel down the Indus for six months 
of the year, and upwards for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards 
Bhakkar, when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mírzá Muhammad “Tá, 
third ancestor of M. Jání Beg, as their chiel, M. Shah Husain, assisted by his foster 
brother, Sultán Mahmúd, Governor of Bhakkar, opposed him; but he had at last to 
come to terms, and cede a large part of Sindh to M. Γή, On Shah Husain’s death, 
in 963, the whole conntry fell to "rá. 

In this manner the older branch of the Arghúns came to the throne of That hah. 

Pst died in 975, and was suceceded by his son M. Muhammad Báqf, who successfully 
ernshed the revolt of bis younger brother, M. dan Bábá. M. Bayi. in 993, committed 
suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as his sou, M. Páyaudali Muhammad, was also 
subject to fits of madness, the government passed into the hands of M, Jání Beg, the 
son of M. Payandah, 

Akbar had often felt annoyed that, ο... his frequent stays in the 
Panjáb, M. Jání Beg had shewn no anxiety to pay him a visit. ln the 35th 
year therefore (199), when the Khan Khánán was ordered to invade Qandahar, he 
was told to send some one to M. J. B., and dri aw his attention to this negicet ; if no 
heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh on his return. Multán and Bhakkar being 
the nyúl of the Khan Khánán, he did not move into Qandahár by way of Ghaznin 
and Bangash, but chose a round-about way through his jágír. In the meantime the 
conquest of That hah had been determined upon at Court, and the Khan Knanan set 


1 Sháh Beg was a learned man, like and commentaries to the Matáli, 
his renowned opponent Laibar. Πο 


ἰ ἰ- ^l. a FA sa . ; .΄ 
wrote a Commentary to the well known c ier unn the Agáid i Nasalí 
Arabic grammar Adjivah (53$ c) (s alas ο 
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out at once for Sindh (ride p. 335, and Brigg's Firish/aA). After bravely defending the 
country, M, J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38th year (1001), accompanied by the Khan 
Khánán, he paid his respects to Akbar at Láhor, was made a Commander of Three 
Thousand, and received the (νι of Multan as /wyit/, Sindh itself being assigned to 
M. Sháhrukh (No. 7). But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached 
Akbar that the Arghún clan, about 10000 men, women, and children, moved up the 
river, to follow M. J. B. to his new fugl, and that great distress had thereby. been 
caused both among the emigrants and those who were left behind. Akbar (elt that 
under such circumstances policy should yield to merey, and M.J. B. was appointed to 
Sindh. Láharí Bandar, however, became £Adlicah, and the Sirkár of Siwistán which 
had formerly paid peshkash, was paveelled out among several grandees. 

Iu the 42nd year, M. J. D. was promoted to a command of Three Thousand and 
Five Hundred. Πο was much liked by Akbar for his character, religious views (vide 
p. 209), pleasing manners, and practical wisdom. Tt is perhaps for this reason that 
Abulfazl has placed him first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though 
names much more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of 
wine, but had not indulged in exeesses ; his habitual drinking, however, undermined 
his health, and brought on delirium (særst), of which he died, in 1008, at Burhánpúr 
in the Dak’hin, after the conquest of Asir. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that had he had 
an Asír, he would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under the “haire 
of Talími. 

Mirzd Ghází Beg, son of M. Jání Beg. At the death of his father, he was only 
17 years old; and though not at Court, Akbar conferred Sindh on him. He was 
opposed by Mirza “Lú Tarkhan, son of Mirza Ján Babá (brother of M. Muhammad 
Baqi, grandfather of M. Jání Beg); but Khusrau Khán Chirgis, an old servant. of the 
Arghúns and VeL of his father, espoused his cause, and M. "μή Tarkhén fled (rom 
Sindh. The army which M. Ghází Beg and Khusrau Khan had at their disposal, 
seems to have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa’id Khán (No. 25) and his son Sadullali? to Bhakkar, and M. Ghazi Beg 
came to Court, and was confirmed in the govermnent of Sindh. 

After tho accession of Jahangir, M. Ghází Beg received Multan in addition to 
Sindh, was made a Conmnander of Seven Thousand, and was sent to relieve Qandahár 
(Tuzuk p. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged by Husain Khán Shémlii, the 
Persian Governor of Harát. Ife also received the title of Farzand (son). “Shab 
"Abbas of Persia often tried to win him over, and sent him several A4i'ufs. 


* Were follows in the Madsir ul Umard of Siwistin and Bhakkar. | Subsequent- 
a description of Sindh taken frum the ly when the districts on the other side 
Third Book of the Ain, concluding with of the Indus were ceded to Nádir Shah, 
the following remark :— Khuda Yar Khan administered them 

‘At present (when the author of the for Nadir Shih.’ 
Maásir wrote), the whole of Sindh is un- 9 Sa dullali has been omitted to be mene 
der Khudá Yar Khán Latí(,53J).. From tioned on p. 332. He received the title of 
a long time he had farmed (γάλα) kard) ANawdzish. hkáu in 1020; vide Tuzuk, 


the Cúbah of T'hat'hah, and the Sirkárs pp Bf, 90, 
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Tle died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018, the word Gházt being the 
Tirikh of his death, Suspicion attaches to Lutfullah, his Vail and son of Khusrau 
Khan Chirgis, who appears to have been treated unkindly. M. Ghazi does not appear 
to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under the /eEAa/Tug of Fagárt, which 
he had bought ofa Qandahár poet. He played nearly every instrument. Poets like 
Tálibí of Amul, Mullá Murshid i Yazdjirdí, Mír Ni matullah Vágilí, Mullá Asad Qigeah- 
khwán, and especially Fughfúrí of Gílàn enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, 
because his verses were too often used for dak'h? (vide p. 102, note 6). In his private 
life, M. Ghaézt was dissolute, Not only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin; girls from all places were brought to him, and the women ol the 
town of 'That'hah are said to have been so debauched, that every bad woman, even 


long after his death, claimed relationship with the Mirza. 
Note on the meaning of the title of * Tarkhan.? 


Abulfazl, in the Akbarnámah (38th year) has a valuable note regarding the 
meaning and the history of this ancient lille, The title was hereditary, and but rarely 
given. Chingiz Khan conferred it on Qishliq and Bata for having given him correct 
information regardiug the enemy. The (itle in this ease, as in all others, implied 
that the holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
(taklif i bdr). Chingiz Khan, moreover, did not take away from the two nobles the 
royal share of the plunder. Under Timur, a Tarkhán had free access to every place 
of the palace, and could not be stopped by the macebearers ; nor was he or his 
children liable to be punished for any crime, provided the number of his or their 
crimes did not exeeed the number vine? 

Some say, a Tarkhán had sercu distinctions and privileges—1. a tabl; 2. a ἑήπιάη- 
togh; 3. a maqgárak; 4. he can confer on two of his men a qushin togh, or chatr togh;? 
δ. his Qu» (p. 109) was carried (attr t ú niz bardárand). Among the Mughuls 
no one but the king was allowed to use a quiver. 6, He could enclose (qurq) a 
forest as his private hunting ground, and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited 

” 


his personal liberty. 7. He was looked upon as the head of the elan to which he 


7 So the Macsir. The Tuzuk (p. 109), 


2, Mírvá Muhammad Clih, who played 
perhaps more correctly, places the death 


some part during Auraugzeb's war with 


ot M. Gliázi in the 7th year of Jahángír's 
reign, 1021. 

Alyr M. Ghází Bee’sdeath, Sindh was 
taken away from the Tarkháns, and M. 
Rustam was appointed Governor (vide 
p. 314). 

Khusrau Chirgis tried to set up some 
"Abdul "Alí Tarkhán, whose pedigree is 
not known; but Jahangir bestowed his 
favors on Mírzá “Ist Tarkbán, son of 
M. Jan Baba (uncle of M. Jani Beg). 
He rose to the highest honors under 
Sháhjahán, and died more than hundred 
year old, in 1062, at Sámbhar. He had 
Jour sons—1. Mír "Ináyatullah, who 
died in the 21st year of Sháhjahán; 


Dard Shikoh ; 3. Fathullah ; 4. M. 'Aqil. 
Mirza Bihráz, M. Muhammad Cilih’s 
son, is mentioned as a Commander of 
Five Hundred under Sháhjaháu. 

? Nine was looked upon as an import- 
ant number by the Mughuls. ‘hus 
kings received vine presents, or the pre- 
sent consisted of mine pieces of the same 
article. Hence also the Chaghtái taquz 
(or lúgúz, or tugúz), nine, cante to mean 
a present, in which sense it occurs in the 
Dádisháhnámah and the ' A'lamgírná- 
mah, especially in reference to presents 
of stulls, as haft (agua pdrchah, ‘a 
present of seven pieces of cloth.’ 

» Fide p. 50. 
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belonged. In the statehall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged in 
form of a bow (kamánwár). 

When Tughluq Timur conferred this title upon an Απ he put all financial 
matters (ddd o sitad) ‘as far as a Hazári (P) in his charge; nor were his descendants, 
to the ninth generation, liable to be called to account; but should their crimes 
exceed the number nine, they were to be called to account. When a Tarkhán bad to 
answer for blood shed by him (pdddsh i khún), he was placed on a silver white horse 
two years old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal. Jis statement 
was made by a chief of the Barlas clan (vide p. 341, note), aud the sentence was 
communicated to him by a chief of tho Arkiwat (wya5y!) clan. His neck vein was 
then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his side, and watching over him till he was 
dead. The king was then led forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over 
him. 

Khizr Khwájah in making Mir Khudádád a Turkhdn, added three new privi- 
leges. 1. At the time of wedding feasts (fá), when all grandees have to walk on 
foot, and only the yasdiwal (chief mace bearer) of the king is on horseback to keep 
back the crowds, the Zurkhán also proceeds on horseback. 2. When during the feast 
the cup is handed to the king from the right side, another cup is at the same time 
handed to the Tarkhán from the left. 3. The Tarkhan’s seal is put on all orders; 
but the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. ° 

Abulfazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions are extraordi- 
nary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant a virtuous man immunity 
for nine crimes; but he thinks it absurd to extend the immunity to nine generations. 


48. Iskandar Khan, a descendant of tho Uzbak Kings. 

Me distinguished himself under Humáyún who on his return to India made him 
a Khán. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agrah. On Hemú's approach, 
he left Agrah, and joined Tardí Beg at Dihlí. Both opposed Temi, Iskandar com- 
manding the left wing (Júranghár). Wis wing defeated the right wing (barwnghdr) 
and the van (hardwal) of Hemi, and hotly pursued them, killing many fugi- 
tives. The battle was almost decided in favor of the Imperialists, when Hemú with 
his whole force broke upon Tardí Beg, and put him to flight. The victorious Iskandar 
Was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, fought under 
Khán Zaman (No. 13) against Hemi, and received after the battle for his bravery the 
title of Kán A'lam. 

As Khizr Khwajah Khán,? the Governor of the Panjáb, had retreated before 
Sikandar Khán Stir, and fortified himself in Láhor, leaving the country to the Afgháns, 
Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot and assist Khizr Khwájah. 


* The MSS.call him sæð or κ ε.φ». 
with every variety of diacritical points. 

? Khizr had descended from the kings 
of Mughulistán ; but according tothe Ία- 
bagát from the kings of Kdshghar. 
He was a grandee of Humáyún, left him 
on his flight to Persia, and was with 
M. ‘Askari in Qandahár, when lluuá- 


yün on his return besieged that town. 
Before the town surrendered, Khizr 
Khwájah threw hinself down from the 
wall, managed to reach Humáyún’s tent, 
and implored forgiveness. [To was restored 
to favor, was made Ámír ul Umará. 
and married Gulbadan Begum, H.'s 
sister. When Akbar marched against 
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Atterwards he received Audh as fæytl. * From want of occupation,’ he rebelled 
in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No. 74) to bring him to Court 
but Isk. joined Khán Zaman (No, 13). Together with Bahadur Khán (No. 22), he 
occupied Khairábád (Audh), and atuacked Mír Mu'izzulmulk. (No. 61). Bahadur 
ultimately defeated the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight been defeated and 
fled to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelled, Isk. in concert 
with them occupied Audh, He was attacked by Muhammad Qulí Khan Barlás (No. 
31), and besieged in Avadh. 


been deleted and killed, he made proposals of peace, and managed during the nego- 


When Isk. heard that. Khan Zamán and Bahádar had 


tiation to escape by boat with his family to Gorák'hpúr, which then belonged to Sulai- 
mán, king of Bengal. He appears to have attached. himself to the Bengal Court, 
and accompanied, in 975, Dáyazid, Sulaimén’s son, over Jhárkand to Orísá, After 
Sulannaén’s return from the conquest. of Orísá,* Isk.’s presence in Bengal was looked 
upon as dangerous, as Sulaimán wished at all hazards to bo at peace with Akbar, and 
the Afgháns waited fora favorable opportunity to kill Iskandar. Me eseaped in time, 
and applied to Munim Khán, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk, 
was pardoned. He received the Sirkar of Lakhnau as £uyitl, and died there in the 
following year (980). 

49. A’caf Kha'n ’Abdul Majid (of Marat), a descendant of Shaikh 
Abú Bakr i Táibádí. 

His brother Vazir Khán has been mentioned above (No. 41). Shaikh Zain- 
uddin Abú Bakri ΤΩΡΑ} was a saint (Çáhib kamdl) at thetime of Timur. When 
Timur, in 782, set out for the conquest of Harát, which was in the hands of Malik 
Ghiásnddín, he sent, on his arrival at Táibád, a messenger tothe Shaikh, to ask him 
why he had not paid his respects to the conqueror of the world. “ What have T," replied 


the Shaikh, ** to do with Thnur?” Timur, struck with this answer, went himself to the 


Hemú. Khizr Khán was made Governor 
of the Panjab and ordered to operate 
against Sikandar Str, who during 
Humáyúu s Hfetnne had retreated to 
the Sawaliks. Loving Háji Νπήη 
Sistáni in. Láhor, Khizr Khán moved 
against Sikandar, whom he met near 
τ ο 
a place called in the MSS. (hes, 


Abdurrahinán with some elephants as 
peshkash, and was allowed by Akbar to 
occupy Bihar as tuyúl (vide p. 319, 
/. 10 from below). Mánkot surrendered 
on the 27th hamazán 964. Sikandar 
died two years later. 

It is difficult to say why Abulfazl has 
not entered Khizr Khan in the List of 


Ld B : Mi MN 1 : ‘ 1 «ἃ τ : 
Kh. selected. two thousand. horsemen to Grandees,— His name is given in the 
. ys rgt , v: 5 ler ” ve 3 
reconnoitre; but Sikandar was on the lubaqát. Similarly Khwájah Mwaz- 


am and Mir Shah Abulmaálí are leit 


alert, fell upon the detachment, and de- 
feated the Imperialists. Kh. without 
further fighting retreated to Láhor. Si- 
kandar used the respite, and collected a 
large army, till Akbar himself had to 
move against him. Finding Akbars 
army too strong, Sikandar shut himself 
up in Mánkot. Alter a siege of six 
months, Sikandar bribed Shamsuddin 
Atgah (No. 15) and Pir Muhammad 
(No. 20), who prevailed upon Akbar 
to pardon him. Sikandar sent his son 


out. For Kh.’s son vide No. 153. 

* On Sulaimáu's return from Orísá, 
he appointed Khán Jahán Lodhi, his 
Amir ul Umará, Governor of Orisa. 
Qutlú Khan, who subsequent]; made 
himself king of Oris’, was then Gover- 
nor of Púrí (Jaggarnath.) Bad. IL, 
174. 

á He died A. H. 791. Iis biography 
is given in Jáini's Nafhdt ul Uns. Táibád 
belongs to Jám í Khurásán. 
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Shaikh, and upbraided him for not having advised Malik Ghiás, “ T have indeed done so, 
said the Shaikh, “ but he wonld not listen, and God has now appointed you over him. 
However, I now advise you, too, to be just, and it you likewise do not listen, God 
will appoint another over you." Timur afterwards said that he had seen many 
dervishes ; every one of them had said something from selfish motives, but not so 
Shaikh Abú Bakr, who had said nothing with reference to himself. 
Khwájah “Abdul Majid was a Grandee of Ilumáyún, whom he served as Diwan. 
On Akbar's accession, ho also performed military duties. When the Emperor moved 
*to the Panjab, to crush Bairim’s rebellion, "Abdul Majid received the title of deaf 
Khán, regarding which ride the note after this biographical notice. Subsequently Aeaf 
was appointed Governor of Dibli, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Commander 
of Three Thousand. When Fattt, a servant of 'Adli, made overtures to surrender 
Fort Chanádh (Chunar), A., in concert: with Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, took posses- 
About 


the same time, Ghází Khan Tannúrí, an Afehin noble who had for a time been in 


sion of it, and was appointed Governor of Karah-Mánikpúr on the Ganges. 


Akbar’s services, led to Bhat'h G horá, and stirred up the Zamindays against Akbar. 
A., in the 7th year, sent a message to Rajah Ram Chandr, the ruler of Bhat’h, to pay 
tribute to Akbar, and surrender the enemies. But the Rájah prepared for resistance, 


The Rajah, 
after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandhi,? but obtained Akbar's, pardon by timely 


A. marched against the Rajah, defeated him, and exeented Ghazi Khán. 


submission, chiefly through the influence of several Rajahs at Court. A. then left the 
Rajah in peace; but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal (vide p. 211, 1. 18) made hin desirous of further warfare, and 
he planned the famous expedition against. Gadha-Natangah,? or Gondwanah, south 
of Bhat'h, which was then governed by Durgáwatt? the heroine of Central India. 
Her heroie defence and suicide, and the death of her son, Bir Sah, at the conquest of 
Chaurágadh (about 70 wiles west ot Jabalpür), are wellknown. The immense spoils 
which A. carried off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1000 elephants which 
But when Khan Zaman (No. 13), in 


the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majntn Khan Qagshal (No. 50) in Mánikpúr, 


he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. 


A. came with 5,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself. hefore Akbar, who had 
marched against Khan Zaman, and handed over the remainder of the Gadha spoils. 


1 Abulfazl, in the events of the 42nd 
year οἵ the Akbarnámah, says that Alá- 
uddín-i-K hiljí besieged Bándhú in vain. 

2 Gadha (Gurh, Gurbah, Gurrah) lies 
close to Jabalpúr in Central India. Katan- 
gah is the name of two small places, one 
due south of Jabalpür below Lat. 22, as on 
the Map in Journal A. S. B., Decr. 1837, 
PL LVI ; anotherapparently larger place 
of the same name lies N.W. of, and nearer 
to, Jabalpür and Gadha, about Lat. 23? 
30’, as on the Map of Central India in Sir 
J. Malcolm's Malwa; but both are called 
on the maps Katangt, 1n Muhammadan 
Histories, the country is generally called 


Gadha-Natangah. Abulfazl says, it had 
an extent of 150 fos by δ Los, and 
there were m ancient tines 80000 flour. 
ishing cities. The inhabitants, he says, 
are all Gonds, who are looked upen by 
Hindús as very low. 

The Rájahs of Gadha-Katangah are 
generally called the Gadha-Mandlá Rá- 


jabs. Mandlà [ies S. E. of Jabalpúr, on 


the right side of the Narbaddah. 

ἃ Capt. Sleeman in his ‘ History of the 
Gurha Mandala Rájas, Journal A. 8, 
Bengal, Vol. VI.. y. 627, spells her name 
Durghoutee. He calls her son Bir Na- 
rain, Vide also Dadáoni 11, 66. 
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He thereby regained Akbar's confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. 
At this juncture, the imperial Mutagaddís, whom A. before had handsomely bribed, vre- 
ported from envy his former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, and exaggerated 
his wealth. Hypocritical friends mentioned this to A. ; and afraid of his personal safety, 
he fled to Gadha (Catar, 973). 

Akbar looked npon his flight as very suspicious, and appointed Mahdi Qásim Khan 
(No. 30) to Gadhá. A. then left Central India * with a sorrowful heart, and joined, 
together with his brother (No. 41), Khan Zaman at Jaunpür, But he soon saw that 
Khan Zaman only wanted his wealth and watched for a favorable moment to kill 
him. A. therefore made use of the first opportunity to escape. Khán Zamán had 
sent his brother Bahádur (No. 22) against the Afghans, and A. was to accompany him. 
Var Khan, whom Khán Zamán had detained, managed likewise to escape, and was 
on the road to Mánikpúr, which A. had appointed as place of rendez-vous, No soon- 
er had A. escaped than Bahádur followed him up, defeated his men, and took A. pri- 
soner, Bahádurs men immediately dispersed in search of: plunder, when suddenly 
Vazir Khán fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A., who sat fetter- 
ed on an elephant, and A. had just, received a wound in his hand and nose, when Vazir in 
time saved his life, and carried him away. Both reached, in 973, Marah, and asked 
Muzaffar Khán (No. 37) to intercede for them with the emperor. When Muzaffar, in 
974, was called by the ¢mperor to the Panjab, he took Vazir with him, and obtained 
full pardon for the two brothers. A. was ordered to jom Majniin Qágshál at Karah- 
Mánikpúr. His bravery in the last struggle with Khan Zamán induced Akbar, in 
970, to give him Piyág as Luyt, vice Háji Muhammad Sístání (No. 55), to enable 
him to recruit a contingent for the expedition against Ráná Udai Singh. A. was sent 
in advance (manqalá). In the middle of Rabi’ 1, 975, Akbar left Agrah for Chítor. 
The Ráná had commissioned Jai Mall, who had formerly been in Mirt’ha, to defend 
the fort, whilst he himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, 
which lasted four months and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on 
the 25th Sha'hán, 076, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chitor. 

Neither the Alaisir, nor the Tæbagál, mentions the year of his death. He must 
have been dead in 981, because the title of Agat Khan was bestowed upon another 
noble." 

Note on the Title of ‘Agaf Khán. 

Acaf was the name of the Vazir of Sulaiman (Solomon), who like his master 
is proverbial in fhe East for his wisdom. During the reign of Akbar three grandees 
received this title. Badaoni, to avoid confusion, numbers them Λραξ Khan I., 1]., and 
11]. They are— 

"Abdul Majid, Agal Khan IL., d. before 981. (No. 49). 

Khwájah Mirza Ghiásuddin 'Alí, Agaf Khan II., ὦ 989. (No. 196). 

Mirza Ja'far Beg, Acat Khan LI., (No. 98). 


* Stéwart (History of Bengal, p. 120) 112, that Farfduddin i Bukhari [No. 99] 
says, Abdul Majid Agaf Khan officiated is the author of the History of the Em- 
in 1013 for Mán Singh in Bengal. This peror Jahangir, 
is as impossible as his statement on p. 
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The three Aeafs were Díiwáns or Mir Bakshís. The third was nephew to the 
second, as the following tree will shew : 


Agha Mullá Dawátdár. 
| 


1. Ghiásuddín 'Alí, 


3. Mírzá Álunad Beg. 
Ataf Khán II. 


2. Mirza Dadi uzzamán. 


Mírzá Nüruddín. A daughter Mirza Jufar Beg, 
Agaf khán I1. 
Munmtáz Mahall, 
(Sháhjalián's wile). 

Jahangir conferred the title of * Acaf Khan’ (IV.) on Abul Hasan, elder brother of 
Núr Jahan, and father of Mumtáz Mahall (or Táj Bíbí, Sháhjahán's wife), whose 
mother was a daughter of Agaf Khan IL. During the reign of Sháhjahán when titles 
containing the word Daulah* were revived, Agaf Khan was changed to Agafud- 
daulah, and this title was conferred on Agafuddaulah Jumlatal Mulk Asadjang (Sháh- 
jahán-Aurangzeb), a relation of Acaf Khan IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, we find 
Aeafuddaulah Amir ul Mamálik, whose name like that of his father, Nizám ul Mulk 


Aeat-Jáh, occurs so otten in later Indian History. 


50. Majnu’n Kha'n i Qa'qshal.? 

He was a grandee of Humáyün, and held Nárnanl as gágtr. When Humávún 
fled to Persia, Haji Khan besieged Nárnaul, but allowed Majuün Khan to march away 
unmolested, chiefly at the request of Rajah Bihari Mall, who, at that time, was with 
Haji Khan (vide p. 329). 

On Akbar’s accession, he was made Jágírdár of Mánikpúr, then the east frontier of 
tho Empire. He remained there till after the death of Khan Zaman (No. 13), bravely 
defending Akbar's cause. In the 14th year, he besieged Kálinjar. This fort was in 
the hands of Rájah Rám Chand, ruler of Bhat'h, who during the Afghan troubles had 
bought it, for a heavy sum, from Bijlí Khan, the adopted son of Pahár Khan. When, 
during the siege, the Rajah heard of the fall of Chítor and Rantaubhúr, he surrendered 
Kálinjar to M. (29th Cafar, 977). Akbar appointed M. Commander of the Fort, in 
addition to his other duties. 

‘In the 17th year (980), he accompanied Mun'im. Khan (No. 11) on his expedition 
to Gorák'hpúr. At the same time the Gujrátí war had commenced, and as Bábá Khún 
Qáqshál* had words with Shahbaz Khán, (No. 80), the Mír Tozak, regarding certain 


* They had been in use among the 
Khalífahs and the Ghaznawís. Thus Ya- 
8 mín ud-dauluh which title Sháhjahán 

bestowed on Abul Hasan Acaf Khan 

IV.), had also been the title of Mahmud 

of Ghazní when prince. The kings of 

the Dak'hin occasionally conferred titles 
with Daulah. This is very likely the 
reason why Akbar conterred the title of 

Azad ud-daulah on Mir Fathullah of 

Shiraz, who had come from the Dak'hin. 

The title Malik, so common among 


47 


the Pat háns, was never conferred by the 
Mughul (Chaghtái) Kings of Delhi. 

Titles with Jang, as Férúzjang, Nuc- 
rætjang, de., came into fashion with 
Jahangir. 

2 Name of a Turkish clan. Like the 
Uzbaks, they were disliked by Akbar, 
and rebelled. Majntin Khan QU cer- 
tainly the best of them. 

8 Bibi Khán Qiqshál also was a gran- 
dee of Akbar, but Abulfazl has left him 
out in this list. Like Majnún he distin- 
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arrangements, he was reproved by Akbar. But the rumour spread in Mun‘inn’s army 
that Bábá Khán, Jabárí (Majnün's son), Mírzá Muhammad, and other Qágsháls, had 
killed Shahbáz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mírzás in Gujrát; and that 
Akbar had therefore ordered Mun'im ιο huprison Majnün. In consequence of these 
false rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from Mun'im, who in vain tried to 
convinee them of the absurdity of the rumours ; but when M. soon after heard 
that Baba Khan and Jabári had been rewarded by Akbar for their brave behaviour in 
the Gujrati war, he was ashamed of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun’im who, in the 
meantime, had taken Gorakhpur. 

M. accompanied Mun'im on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982, Dáúd retired 
to Orísá. and Kala Pahár, Swaimin Mankli and Bábú Mankli had gone to 
G'horág' hát, Munim sent M. against them. M. conquered the greater part οἱ Nor- 
On the death of Sulaiman Manklí, the 
acknowledged ruler of (Chorag hát, a great number of the principal Afghan nobles 


thern Bengal, and carried off immense spoils. 


were caught, and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulai- 


, 


mán Mankli to his son Jabárt. 


his clan. 


He also pareelled out the whole country among 
hut. Bábú Mankli and Kala Pahár had taken refuge in Kúch Bihár, and 


when Mun'im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of Jaléluddin Str, and 


fell upon the Qaqshils. 


The latter, without. fighting, cowardly returned to Tándah, 


and waited for Munim, who, on his return from Orísá, sent them with reinforcements 


to G'horág hát. The Qaqshals ve-occupied. the district. 


G'horag hat. 


Majuün died soon after at 


The Tabaqal says that he was à Commander of Five Thousand and had a contin- 


gent of 6,000 troopers. 


His son Jabari? distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. 


The enforcing 


of the Ddgh law led him and his elan into rebellion. Jabári then assumed the title of 


Khán Jahán. 


When the Qáqsháls left. Ma'çúm (p, 326), Jabárí went to Court. 


Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned him in the 39th. year. 


guished himself in the war with Khán 
Zamán and the Mírzás. During Mun- 
‘im’s expedition to Bengal, the Qáysháls 
received extensive jagirs in G'horag hat. 
Bábá Khan was looked upon as the head 
of the clan alter Majnün's death. He 
rebelled with Mægum Khán í Kábulí, 
partly in consequence of Muzalfar Khau’s 
(No. 37) exactions, and assumed the title 
of Khan Khánán. He died in the same 
year in which Muzaffar died, of cancer in 
the face (ή), which he said he had 
brought on himself by his faithlessness. 

a The renowned conqueror of the tem- 
ple of Jagannath at Pürí in S. Orisa. 
Vide below Third Book, Cübahs of Ben- 
gal and Orisa. A minute description of his 
conquest js given in the Makhzan i Af- 
gháni, and by Stirling in his Account 
of Orissa, Asiatic Researches, Vol. xv. 
But Stirling's account, taken as they 
are from the Puri Vynsavali (a chronicle 


kept for the last six hundred years in the 
temple of Púrí) differs considerably from 
the Akbarnámah. Kálá Pahár was killed 
by a gun shot in one of the fights be- 
tween Ma gúm and Qutlú of Orísá, and 
"Aziz Kokah (vide p. 326), which, in 990, 
took place between K'halgánw (Colgong) 
and Gadhí (near Rajmahall). 

Bábú Mankli subsequently entered 
Akbar's service (vide No. 202). European 
Historians generally spell his name Bábú 
Mangali, as if it came from the Hindí 
mangal, Tuesday. This may be correct; 
for common people in India do still use 
such names. But mankli is perb: ps pre- 
ferable. "Two of Tímúr's ancestors had 
the same name. The Turkish mankli 
means lois, kháldár, spotted. 


2 The best MSS. of the Akbarnámah, 
Badáoni, and the Maásir have Lá ju 


Stewart (p. 109) calls him Jebbaburdy (0). 
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51. Shuja”’at Kha’n, Muqim i 'Arab. 

He is the son of Tardi Beg's sister (No. 13). Humáyún made Muqím a KA4án. 
On the emperor's flight to Persia, he joined Mír, ‘Askari. When Humåáyún took 
Qandahár on his return, Muqim, like most old nobles, presented himself before the 
emperor with a sword hanging from his neck, and was fora short time confined. 
After his release, he remained with Mun’im Khán (No. 11} in Kabul, and followed 
him to India, when Akbar called Mun'im to take Bairám's place. 

In the 9th year, Muqim distinguished himself in the pursuit of Abdullah Khan 
Uzbak (No. 14), ‘the king of Mandi’, and received the title of Shajd'at Khán, which 
Akbar had taken away from the rebellious "Abdullah. 

In the beginning of the 15th year, Akbar honored hig by being his guest for a day. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march to Ahmadabad 
(p. 325). Once he slandered Mun'im, and Akbar sent him to the Khán Khánán to do 
with him what he liked ; but Mun'im generously forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Málwah. 

In 988, when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, Shujá at Khan, at 
Akbars order, left Sárangpür for Fatbpúr (Baddont 1[ 284). AL the first stage, 
'Iwaz Beg Barlás who complained ol arrears of pay and harsh treatment of 
the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name Máji Shiháb Khan leader, fell 
upon Sbujá at's tent, and killed his son Qawim Khin? Shujá'at himself was mortally 
wounded. Some of his adherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, 
and led him off to Sárangpúr. Though Sh. had expired before they reached the town, 
they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the greater part of the 
soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sárangpúr. 

Akbar punished the rebels severely. According to p. 284, Akbar once saved 
Shujá'at's life in the Jungles. 

From Badáoní (11, 281), we learn that Qawim Khan was a young man, renowned 
for his musical talents. 

Muqim Khán (Νο. 386) is Shujá at Khán's second son. He was promoted under 
Akbar to a Commandership of seven hundred, 

Qdim Khán was the son of Muqim Khán. — Qàim's son, Abdurrahim, was under 
Jahangir a Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got the title of Tarbiyat Khan, 
and was made, in the 6th year, Faujdár of Alwar. Qáim's daughter, Cal ihah Bani, was 
received (3rd year) by Jahangir in his harem, and went by the title of Pádishdh Mahall. 
She adopted Miyán Joh, son of the above Abdurrahim. Miyán Joh was killed by Mahá- 
bat Khan, when near the Bahat (Jhelam) he had taken possession of Jahángír's person. 

No. 62. Sha'h Buda gh Khan, a descondant of Uymáq? Kal of Sa- 
' marqand. 


* So the Maásir and the Akbarnamah. They were renowned in India as horse- 
Badáoní (II, 284) has Qdim Ahán; but men. Hence (3l, as tho word is gene- 
this is perhaps a mistake of the native rally spelt by Mughul Historians, means 
editors of the Bibl. Indica. a kind of superior cavalry ; vide Tuzuk 


> Thero were two tribes of the Qar p. 147, 1. 17. How this Turkish word 
Turks called Wf or Gef, üymág. lostits original meaning in India, may 
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The Turkish Buddgh means ‘a branch of atree He distinguished himself under 
Humáyún, and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three Thousand. 

In the 10th year, he accompanied Mír Mu'izzul Mulk (No. 61) against Bahadur 
No. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh, fought bravely, and was 
„ptured. His son, Abdul Matlab (Νο. 83), ran away. In the 12th year, D. Kh. went 
with Shibábuddín Ahmad (No. 26) against tho Mírzás in Málwah, received Sárangpür 
as fuil, fought under 'Azíz Kokah (No. 21) in the battle at Patan (18th Ramazan 
980), and was for a long time Governor of Mandi, where he died. The Tabagdt says, 
he had the title of Amirul Umará. He was alive in 984, when he met Akbar at 
Mohini. i 

Inside Fort Mandi, tg the south, close to the walls, he had erected a building, 
to which he gave the name of Wilkdat’h, regarding the inscriptions on which the 
Mladsir gives a few interesting particulars. i 

No. 53. Husain Kha’n (Tukriyah), sisters son of Mahdi Qásim 
Khan (Νο. 36). 

‘Ie isthe Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar's reign. In his jihdds he was 
sans peur, and in his private life sans reproche; he surpassed all grandees by his faith- 
fulness and attachment to his masters, but his contingent was never in order; he was 
always poor, though his servants in consequence of his liberality lived in affluence. 
He slept on the ground, because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his 
motto in fight was * death or victory ; and when people asked him, why he did not invert 
the order and say ‘victory or death,’ he would reply, €O! E do long to be with the 
saints that have gone before.’ 

He was the patron of the Historian Dadáont,! who served Husain as almoner to 
his estate (Shamsfibad and Patialt). 

Husain Khán was not only sisters son, but also son-in-law to Mahdi Qasim 
Khan (No. 36). He was in Dairám's service. In the second year, after the conquest 
of Mánkot, Akbar made him Governor of Labor, where he remained four months and 
four days. When Akbar, in (afar 965, marched to Dihlí, he appointed If. Khk. 
Governor ofthe Panjab. During his incumbency, he shewed himself a zealous Sunni. As 
the Christians did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindús as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(lind. ££ rd) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of Lukriyah, * Patcher.’ 

Like Shah Qulí khán Mahram (No, 45), he stuck to Bairám to the last, and did 
not meet Al bar at Jhújhar; but after Bairám had been pardoned, he entered Akbars 
service, When Mahdi Qasim Khan, from dislike to Gadha, went by way of the 
Dak'hin to Makkah, H. Kh. accompanied him a short distance on the road. On his 
return, he reached Satwas in Malwah, when the rebellion of the Mírzás broke out, 


be seen from p. 57, 1. 1, of the second head or founder of a clan. Tho ad- 

volume of my Ain text, where Abulfazl jective Miyán Kálí occurs fre. uently. 

applies the word to Rájpút cavalry of Two Miyán Kálís may be found below 

the Ráthor clan. The word is pro- among the list of learned men (Qárí 

nounced aimág in India. ‘Abdussami’) and the poets (Qásim i 
The meaning of Miydn Kál is still Kahi). 

unclear to me. To judge from Abulfazl's * Vide my Essay on Badáoní and his 


phrase, it must be the name of the Works in J. A. S. Bengal, for 1869, p. 120, 
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and in concert with Muqarrib Khan, the tuyúldár of that place, he tried to fortify himself 
in Satwás. But Muqarrib lost heart and fled; and H. Kh. was forced to leave the 
Fort, and asked Ibrahim Husain Mírzá for an interview. Though urged to join the 
Márzá, H. Kh. remained faithful to Akbar. 

“ In the 12th year, when Akbar moved against Khán Zaman, TI. Kh, was to 
take a command, but his contingent was not ready. In the 13th year his jágír was 
transferred from Lak'hnau, where he and Badáoní had been for about a year, to Kánt ο 
Golab? His exacting behaviour towards Hindtis and his religious expeditions against 
their temples annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kh. was again absent ; and when Akbar returned after the conquest of 
Hájípúr, he confiscated H.'s jigir; but on satisfying himself of his harmlessness, he 
pardoned him, restored his jagir, and told him to get his contingent ready. His mania, 
however, again overpowered him. He made an expedition against Basantpúr in 
Kamáon, which was proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder. 
Akbar was almost convinced that he had gone into rebellion,*and sent Cadiq Khan 
(No. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. IT. Kh. therefore left (αγ Muktesar, 
with the view of going to Munim Khan, through whose influence he hoped to obtain 
pardon. But he was caught at Barha, and was taken to Fathpúr Sikri, where in the 
same year (983) he died of his wounds. 

The Tabaqát says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand ; but according to the 
Akbarnámah, he had since the 12th year been a Commander of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the Dak'hin in 
the corps of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21), who, in the 5th year, had been sent with 10,000 
men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khan Khanan, and Mán Singh, because on account 
of the duplicity of the Khan Khánán (Zuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest 
distress (vide pp. 327 and 336), Ytisul’s son, “Izzat Khan, served under Sháhjahán, 
(Púdísháhn. 11, 121). 

54, Mura'd Khwn, son of Amir Khán Mughul Beg. 

His full name is Muhammad Murad Khan. In the 9th year, he served under 
Aeaf Khán (Νο. 49) in Gadha Katangah. In the 12th year, he got a jagir in 
Málwah, and fought under Shihabuddin Ahmad against the Mírzás. After the 
Mírzás had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as /uydf. 

In the 18th year, the Mírzás invaded Málwah from Khandesh, and Murad 
Khan, together with Mir 'Azizullah, the Diwan of Malwah, having received the news 
two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut themselves up in Ujjain, determined 
io hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent Qulij Khan (No. 42) to their relief, when the 
Mírzás retreated to Mandú. Followed up by Qulij and Murad, they retreated at last 
across the Narbaddah. . 

In the 17th year, the Mirzis broke out in Gujrat, and the Jágirdárs of Malwah 
assembled under the command of M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). Murád held a command 
in the loft wing, and took part, though not very actively, in the confused battle near 
Patan (Ramazin, 980). 


2 Elliot (Index, " 235, First Edition) and he cals Ilusain Khana Aashmir?, 
has by mistake Lak' nor (on the Rám- This must be an oversight. 


ganga) instead of Luk’hnau (in Audh), 
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In 982, he was attached to Mun'im's expedition to Bengal. He conquered for 
Akbar the district of Fathábád, Sirkár Bogla (S. E. Bengal), and was made Governor 
of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Orísá, after Daud had made peace with Mun'im. 

When in 983, after Mun'im's death, David fell upon Nazar Bahadur, Αμ” 
Governor of Bhadrak (Orísá), and treacherously killed him, Murád wisely retreated 
ta Tándah.' 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fathábád, where he was when the 
Bengal rebellion broke out. Murád at Fathábád, Qiyá Khan in Orísá, Mivzá Naját 
at Satganw, were almost the only officers of Akbar’s Bengal corps, that did not take 
part in the great military revolt ot 938.  Qiyá was killed by Qutlú (p. 343), and 
Murad died at Fathabad, immediately after the first outbreak of the revolt in 988, 
‘before the veil of his loyalty was rent.’ 

After his death, Mukand, the principal Zamindar of Fathabad, invited Murád's 
sons to a feast, and treacherously murdered them. 

Vide Νο, 369. —' 

55. Ha’jii Muhammad Khan of Sístán. 

He was in the service of Batrám, who was much attached to him. 
Bairám held Qandahar, rumours of treason reached 1Mumáyün. 


Tn 961, when 
The Emperor went 
from Kabul to Qandahár, and personally investigated the matter, but finding Bairám 
innocent, he went back, taking Háji Muhammad with him, who during the investiga- 
tion had been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion? 

After the conquest of Hindústán, HH. M., αὐ Bairaim’s request, was made a Khan, 
and was rapidly promoted. 

In the 156 year of Akbar’s reign, H. M. was ordered to accompany Khizr Khwá- 
jah (p. 365, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Súr. Tardi Beg's (No. 12) 
defeat by Hemü had a bad effect on the Emperor's cause; and Mulla “Abdullah Makh- 
dám ulmulk who, though in Akbars service, was said to be devoted to the 
interests of the Afghans, represented to Sikandar that he should use this favorable 
opportunity and leave the Sawaliks. As related above, Khizr Khwájah moved against 
Sikandar, leaving II. M. in charge of Láhor. Being convinced of Makhdtin’s treason, 
H. M. tortured him, and forced him to give up sums of money which he had con- 
ceuled. 

In 966, Bairám fell out with Pir Muhammad (No. 20), and deprived him of his 
office and emoluments which were given to. H. M. When Bairám fell into disgrace, he 
sent II. M. with several other Amírs to Dihlí with expressions of his humility and 
desire to be pardoned. But H. M. soon saw that all was lost. He did uot receive 


permission to go back to Bairám. After Bairam had been pardoned (p. 318), H. M. 


Panjáb) was chosen by Akbar who built 
the town, because it rhymes th Katak. 
restricted to Katak Proper. Mun’im’s The two frontier towns of his empire 
invasion of Orísá was certainly one of were to have similar names. Akbarna- 
the most daring exploits performed dur- mah. 


2 As Mun im left hánahdárs in Bhad- 
rak and Jalesar, Dáúd must have been 


ing Akbar's reign. 
Having mentioned Katak, I may here 
state that the name ‘ Atak’, (Attock, in the 


? ]Tájt Muhammad is the same to whom 
Erskine's remark refers quoted by El- 
phinstone (Fifth Edition), p. 470, note. 
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and Muhammad Tarson Khán (No. 32) accompanied him on his way to Hijáz as far as 
Nágor, then the frontier of the Empire. Once, on the road, Bairám charged H. M. 
with faithlessness, when the latter gently reminded him that he had at least never 
drayn his sword against his master. 

H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to the post of 
Sih-hazért. In the 12th year, when Akbar set out for the conquest of Chítor, he sent 
H. M. and Shibábuddín Ahmad (Νο. 26) from Gágrün against the sons of Sultán Mu, 
hammad Mírzá, who had fled from Sambhal and raised arevoltin Málwah. IL. M. then 
received the Sirkár of Mandú as jdgir. 

Iu the 20th years H. M. accompanied Mun'im. Khan on his expedition to Bengal 
and Orísá, and got wounded in the battle of Takaroi (20th Zi Qa'dah, 982), le then 
accompanied the Khan Khánán to Gaur, where soon after Mun'im's death he, too, 
died of malaria (983). 


Note on the Battle of Takarot, or Mughulmari, in Orísá. 


This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar's generals. It 
crushed the Afehans, and decided the possession of Bengal and Upper Orisa. T'he 
MSS. of the ALbarndinah and the Afadsir have (59) ΤΣ Tukarohé, and T yy Lukarot, 
My copy of the Sawanih has the former spelling. A few copies of the Akharnimah have 
us? 9 yy Nakroki. In Badáoní and the Tabaydt the battle of Takarot is called the 
battle of gg (vide p. 318), which may be Bajhorah, Bachhorah, Bajhorh, or 
Bachhorh. Stewart's account of Mun'im's Orísá expedition (Vth Section), differs in 
many particulars from the Akbarnámal and the Tabaqit. He places the battle in the 
environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his ‘ Bukhtore’ is a blunder for |i 
ba chittud, ‘in Chittuá, the final a/;/' having assumed the shape of a 3 ve, and the 
ξ that of [ας Tho Lucknow lithograph of the Akbarnamah, which challenges in 
corruptness the worst possible Indian MS., has ba chitor, in Chitor ἡ 

The Akbarnimah, unfortunately, gives but lew geographical details. Todar 
Mall moved from Bardwán over Madéran* into the Parganah of Chittná 
(533), where he was subsequently joined by Munim. Dáúd had taken up a 
strong position at 255, Harpur or Haripúr, “ which lies intermediate (burzakhe) 
between Bengal and Orísá." The same phrase (barzakhe), in other passages of the 
Akbarnámah, is applied to Chittuá itself. Dáúd's object was to prevent the Imperialists 
from entering Oris’, into which led but few other roads; * but Ilyás Khan Langáh 
shewed the victorious army an easier road,” and Munim entered the country, 
and thus turned Dáúd's position. The battle then takes place (20th Zi Qa’dah, 982, 
or A. D., 3rd March, 1575). After the battle Todar Mall leads’the pursuit, and reaches 
with his corps the town of Bhadrak. Not long after, he writes to Mun'im to come 
and join him, as Dáüd had collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army 


* Madáran lies in Jahánábád, a Par- this town eide my * Places of Historical 
ganah of the Húglí district, between Interest in the lúglí District, in the 
Bardwán and Mednípúr (Midnapore). Re- April Proceedings of the ΑΦ. Soc. of Ben- 
garding the importance and history of gal for 1870. 
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moves to Katak, where a peace was concluded, which confirmed Daud in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took place soon after the Imperialists had left 
Chittuá, which lies a little E. E. N. of Mednípúr (Midnapore), and that after the 
victory Rajah Todar Mall, in a pursuit, of several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, I 
was led to conclude that the battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and 
probably north of it, as Abulfazl would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orísá lately publishedy I 
found on the road from Mednipür to Jalesar the village of Mogulmarec* (Mughulmari, 
i. e, Mughul's Fight), and about seven miles southwards, halfevays between Mughul- 
mari and Jalesar, and two miles from the left bank of the Soobanreeka river, the village 
of Tookaroe. 

According to the map the latitude of Mughulmárí is 22°, and that of Tookaroe, 
21° 53 nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the T 9 AR Takarot, of tho 
Akbarnámah. 

The battle extended over a large ground. Badáoní (II, p. 195, 1. 3) speaks of 
three, four kos, i. €, about six miles, and thus tho distance of Takaroí from Mughul- 
márí is accounted for. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name 81g, by which the battle is 
called in the Tabaqát and Badáoní (IT, 194, 1. 2). It looks as if the name contained 
the word ekaur which occurs so otten in the names of Parganahs in the Jalesar and 
Balesar districts. 

In Badáoni (Edit. Bibl. Indica, p. 196), and the Tabagát, it is said that Todar 
Mall in his pursuit reached guns d$ Kalkalyháté (2), not Bhadrak. 


List of Officers who died in 983, after their return. from Orisd, at Gaur of 


malaria, 
l. Munim Khan, Khan Khánán, 8. Hájí Yúsuf Khán, (No. 224). 
(18th Rajab). Τις p. 318. 9. Shah Tahir, (No. 236). 
2. Haji Khan Sístáni, (No. 55). 10. lIáshim Khan. 
3. Haidar Khán, (No. 66). 11. Muhsin Khán. 
4. Mirza Quii Khan, his brother. 12. Qunduz Khan. 
5. Ashraf Khan, (No. 74). 13. Abul Husam. 
6. Mwinuddin Ahmad, (No. 128). 14. Shah Khalil. 
7. Jal Ahan, (No, 209). 


58. Afzal Kha'n, Khwájah Sultan 'Alí“ i Turbati. 

Regarding Zurbati, vide No. 97. He was Mushrif (accountant) of Hum$áyün's 
Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Mushrif i Buyútát (store accoun- 
taut). In 957, when Mírzá Kámrán took Kábul, he Imprisoned A. Kh., and forced 


* Another * Mughulmárí' lies in the Madáran to Mednípúr. 
Bardwán district, between Bardwan ? The word 'Alí has been omitted in 
and Jahánábád (Húglí District) on my text edition on p. 224. 


the old high road from Bardwán over 
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him to pay large sums of money. On Humáyńúńn’s return to India, A. Kh. was made 
Mir Bakhshi, and got an alam. He was together with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihlf . 
when Humáyün died. In the battle with Hem, he held a command in the centre (gol), 
and his detachment gave way during Hemú's charge. A. Kh., together with Pir Muham- 
mad (No. 20)and Ashraf Khan (No. 71). fled from the battle-field, partly from hatred 
towards Tardi Beg—the old hatred of Khurásánis towards Uzbaks -, and retreated to 
Akbar and Bairám. As related above, Tardi Beg was exeeuted by Bairáin for this retreat, 
aya A. Kh. and Ashraf Khán were convieted of malice and imprisoned. But, both 
escaped and went to Makkah. They returned in the 5th year, when Bairam had lost 
his power, and were favorably received at Court. A. Kh. was made a Commander of 
three thousand. 

‘Nothing else is known of him. Meadsir. 

57. Sha'hbeg Khen, sou of Ibrahim Beg Harík (?)' 

He is sometimes called Beg Addu (p. 318). He was an Arylin ; hence his full 
name is Shih Beg Khán Arghún. Under Jahangir ho got the title of KA» Daurda, 

He was in the service of Mirai Muhammad Haki of Kábul, Akbar's brother, 
and was Goveruor of Pashawar. When aller the Priuce's death, Mín Singh, in 993, 
crossed the Nilab (p. 310) for Kabul, Shah Beg took M. M. Hakím's two sons, Kai 
Qubád and Afrásiváb, to Akbar, and received a mançab. Sh. D. distinguished himself 
in the war with the Yásufzais, aud got Whushdb as jdgir. He then served under the 
Khan Khánán in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 2500. 
Jn the 80th year Akkar sent him to Quadahár (p. 315), which Muzaffar. Husaiu. had 
ceded. During the time of his Governorship, Sh. D. succeeded in keeping down the 
notorious Kákar ( S$) tribe. In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 
3500. In the 47th year, Ghaznin was placed in his charge (vide No. 63), 

Immediately after the accession of Jahangir, Husain Khan Shá:nlú, the Persian 
Governor at Hardt, thinking Akbar's death would lead to disturbances, mide war upon 
Sh. B. and besieged Qandahár, which he hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. 
gave every night feasts on the top of the castle before the very eyes ol the enemies 
(Tuzuk, p. 33). Ono day, Hasain Khán sent an ambassador into the Fort, and Sh. 
B., though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spreal ont in 
the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not lung after, Husain Shah received a 
reprimand from Shah 'Abbás for having besieged Qindahár ‘without orders, aud 
Husain Khan, without having effected anything, had to raise the siege. 

When Jahangir in 1010 (18th Cafar) visited Kábul,? Sh. B. paid his respects, was 
made a Commander of 5000, and received the title of Ads Daurán. He was also made 
Governor of Kábul (in addition to Qundahár), and was ordered to prepare a financial 
settlement for the whole of Afghánistán. After having held this office till the end of 1027, 
he complained of tho fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse-travelling and the 


* So the Maásir. My MSS. of the Ain 9 According to the Tuzuk (p. 53), Sh. B. 
have bye, which may be Harík, Har- then held the Parganah of Shor as jágér, 
mak, Harbak, &c. Some MSS. read regarding which vide Elliot's Index, first 
clearly Harmak. edition, p. 198. 
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drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country," paid in the beginning of 1028 his re- 
spects at Court ( Tuz., p. 257), and was appointed Governor of“ T'hathah.? Ho resigned, 

however, in the same year (Tuz., pw 275) and got the revenue of the Parganah of 
Khusháb assigned as pension (75,000 Rs.). 

Before he went to T’hat’hah, he called on Agaf Khan to take leave, and Acaf recom- 
mended to him the brothers of Mullá Muhammad of That'hah, who had been a friend of 
Acaf. Sháhbeg had heard before that the Mullá's brothers, in consequence of Acaf's 
support, had never cared for the Governors of the province; hence ho said to Agaf, 
“Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible (sarhisáb); but 
if not, I shall flay them." — Acat got much annoyed at this, opposed him in everything, 
and indirectly foreed him to resign. 

Sh. B. was a frank Turk. When Akbar appointed him Governor of Qandahár, he 
conferred upon him an ‘adam and a xaqqára (p. 50) ; but on receiving the insignia, he 
said to Farid (No. 99), ** What is all this trash for P Would that His Majesty gave me 
an order regarding my mancab, and a jágír, to enable me to get better troopers for his 
service.” On his return, in 1028, from Kábul, he paraded before Jahangir his con- 
tingent of 1000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses created much 
sensation. : 

He drank, in fact, wine, cannabis, opium, 
and Aúknár, mixed together, and called his beverage of four ingredients Chár Bughrd 
(p. 60, 7. 13), which gave rise to his nickname Char Bughrá Khar. 

His sons. 1. Mirza Shah Muhammad, Ghaznin Khán, a well educated man. 
J A in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 600 horse. 

9, Yu'qub Beg, son-in-law to Mírzà Ja'far Acaf Khán (III) (No. 98), a Com- 
mb of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Madsir says, he was a fatalist (azalparast), 
and died obscure. 


He was much given to wine drinking. 


ὁ. „sad Beg (Tuz. p. 275), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. The 


Madsir does not mention him, 

The Tuzuk, p. 34, mentions a Qasim Bee Khan, a relation of Sh. B. This is 
perhaps the same as No. 350. 

Sháhbeg Khan Arghún must not be confounded with No. 148. 

58. Khan ’A’lam Chalmah Beg,’ son of Hamdam who was Mirza 

Kámrán's foster brother. 

Chalmah Beg was Humáyún's Sufarchi, or table attendant. Mírzá Kámrán 

had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission to go to Makkah. 


! The text has gatrah, which is men- 
tioned as a peculiarity of Kabul. Ido 
not know whether I have correctly trans- 
lated the term. 

? Sayyid Ahmad in ‘his edition of the 
T. ligule (p. 266) makes him governor of 


good MSS. of the Akbarnámak have 
Chalnah, Turkish dictionaries give 
chalmah (Selo) in the meaning of wild 
goat's dung, and chdlmah (Sela) i in that 
of dastár, a turban. 


Panaka confusion of siy and. áð), 
3 Por Chalmah, the MSS. of the Ain 


have, at this place, Halim. In No. 100, 
the same name occurs. The Maásir and 


In the Edit. Bibl. Indica of Badáoní 
Khan ’Alam is wrongly called als} yt, 
instead of pie ys. 
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Before he left, Humayun, accompanied by some of his courtiers, paid him a visit, when 
the unfortunate prince, after greeting his brother, quoted the verse—- 
DEL dis ale PE e ἄξω AF adl» We ιν ο) &s,$ sðl5 

* The fold of the poor man’s turban touches’ the heaven, when a king like thee casts 
his shadow upon his head.’ 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse ertempore— 

ei ga 1) ml sb 4 EA LO T owe) Ka pd y) 31 pile » 
$ ‘ Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness, be it the arrow of oppression or 
the dagger of cruelty.’ 

Humayun felt uncomfortable and tried to console him. He gave next day orders 
that any of Kámrán's old friends might accompany him free to Makkah ; but as no ono 
came forward, he turned to Chalmah Beg. and said, “ Will you go with him, or stay 
with me? Chalmah Beg, though he knew that Humáyün was much attached to 
him, replied that he thought he should accompany the Prince in the ‘gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude, The Emperor approved of his resolution, and 
made liberal provisions for Kámrán and his companion. 

After Kamran’s death, Chalmah Bee returned to India, and was favorably 
received by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3000, bestowing upon hin the 
title of Khdn’ Alam. Me served under the emperor against the Mírzás in Gujrat, and 
was presesnt in the fight at Sarnal (p. 330, No. 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akbar moved against Dáúd in Patna, Khan 'Alam 
commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards the mouth of the 
G handak, effected a landing, though continually exposed to the volleys of the enemies. 
Akbar praised him much for his daring. In the same vear he was attached to Mun'im's 
corps. In the battle of Takaroí (p. 375), he commanded the Aardwal (van). He 
charged the Afgháus, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was soon 
hard pressed upon and gave way, when Mun im sent him an angry order to fall back. 
But before his corps could be brought again into order, Güjar Khan, Dáúd's best 
general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of elephants, which he had rendered 
fierce looking by means of black qufdses (Yak tails) and skins of wild beasts attached to 
them. The horses of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, 
and their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. 'A.s horse got a sword cut, and reared, 
throwing him on the ground. He sprang up, and mounted it again, but was imme- 
diately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by the Afghans who rushed from all 
sides upon him (20th Zí Qa'dah, 982). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, and begged of 
his friends not to forget to tell the Emperor that he had willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh. `A. was a poet and wrote under the Zukhallug of Hamdami (in allusion to 
the name of his father). 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (Νο. 301) among the Commanders 
of Three Hundred, where for bet, in my Text edition, p. 229, read mb. 


59. Qa'sim Khan, Mir Bahr Chamanárái (?) Khurásán.* 


* I am doubtful regarding the true | Khurdsdu, ‘Ruler of Khurásán. The 
Meaning of the odd title chaman-dérdi | Maasir, not knowing what to do with 
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He is the son of Mirza Dost’s sister, who was an old servant of the Tímúrides. 
When Mirza Kamran was, in 954, besieged in Kábul, Humáyún had occupied Mount 
Aqábín, which lies opposite the Fort of Kábul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qasim 
Khan and his younger brother, Khwajagi Muhammad Tusain (No. 241), threw them- 
selves down from a turret between the Ahanin Darwázah and the Qasim Barlis 
bastion, and went over to Humáyún, who received them with distinction. 

Soon after Akbar's accession, Q. Kh. was made a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He superintended the building of the Fort of Ægrah, which he completed ‘ after eight 
The Fort stands on the 
banks of the Jamnah river, E. of the town of Agrah, on the place of the old Fort, which 
had much decayed. 


years at a cost of 7 krors of lankahs, or 35 lacs of rupees. 


The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles 60 gez. It is built of red sandstone, the stones being 
well joined together and listened to cach other by iron rings which pass throtigh them. 
The foundation every where reaches water. ™ . 

In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agrah. In the beginning of 
Sha bán 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, ‘a country which from 
its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings of Dihlí. Though six or seven 
roads lead into Kashmir. the passes are all so narrow, that a few old men might repel 
a large army. The then ruler of Kashmir was Ya ήν Khan, son of Yusuf Khan Chak. 
He had fortified a pass ;? but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his men went over 
to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it more important to crush 
the revolt, Ya'qúb left his fortitied position, and allowed Q. to enter the country. 
No longer able to oppose the hinperialists, he withdrew to the mountains, and trust- 
ed to an active guerilla warfare; but disappointed even in this hope, he submit- 
ted and became ‘a servant of Akbar. The Kashmiris, however, are famous for 
love of mischief and viciousness, and not a dag passed without disturbances break- 
ing out in some part of the eountr“ Q. tired of the incessant. petty annoyances, resign- 
In the 34th year he was made Governor of Kábul. 
At that time a young man from Andajan (Farghánah) eave out that he was a son of 


ed his appoiutinent (vide No. 34). 
Shahrukh? He met with some success in. Badakhshán, but was defeated by the Túrán 


it, has left it out. Mir Bahr means * ad- (I, 527) clearly says that it was a lofty 

miral? Uf chamandrdi Kh. he a genitive, structure at the foot of the Fort of Gwa- 

the words mean, * Admiral of the ruler liar, not “one of the Forts dependent on 

of Khnrásán, which from his biography G wáliár." 

does not appear to he correct. His brother For Udantgir, on the same page in 

(No. 211) is styled Mír Bar, in officer Elliot, read Unlyar ( Ky) Tt was à 

whose duties seem to have been confined to A nb ee τ 

looking after arrangements during trips, Fort in the Sirkár of Maudláir, on the 

hunting expeditions, &e. left side of the Chambal. Our maps have 
>The old Fort of Agrah was called Ootgir or Deogurh, 


Badalgarh (Bad. 1. 429). It suffered 
much during the earthquake of 911 
(3rd Cafar), and was nearly destroyed 
during an explosion which happened in 
962. 

The Fort Bádalgar ys yb, not soo, 
which Elliot (Index, First Edit., p. 229) 
identifies with the Fort of Agrah, cannot 
be the old Fort of Ayrah, because Budéout 


? Called in the MSS. Cas ού. The 


word kutal, means fa mount un, or ἃ 
mountain pass. 

? In 1016 another false son of Mirza 
Shahrukh (p. 313) created disturbances 
and asked Jahangir for assistance against 
the Túránís. 

The fate of Mirz& ShAhrukh’s second 
son, Mírzá Husain, is involved in obscu- 
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Shah. The pretender then made friendship with the Zábuli Hazárahs, and when Q., 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, he entered Akbar's territory, giving out that 
he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But Hashim Beg, Q.'s son, who 
officiated during the absence of his father, sent a detachment after the pretender, who 
now threw himself on the Hazárahs. But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a 
prisoner to Kábul. Q., on his return from India, let him off, and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender in the meantine re-eugaged his old men, and when 
he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity to (all on Q. At this junc- 
ture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he 
entered at noon Q.'s sleeping apartments, when only a few females were present, and 
murdered his benefactor (1002). Háshin Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the me/ee, the murderer was killed. 

For Qásini's brother vide No. 211, and for his son, No. 220. 

60. Ba’qi’ Khan, (clder) brother of Adham Khán (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Máhum Anagah, mentioned on p. 323. ** From Badáoní 
[IT, 340] we learn that Baqi Khan died in the 30th year as Governor of Gadha-Katan- 
gah.” This is all the Meásír says of him. 

His full name is Muhammad Bayt Khan Kokah. From Badáoní IT. 81, we see 
that Bagi Khán took part iu the war against Iskandar Khan and Bahadur Khan 
(972-73), and fought under Mu'izzuhnulk (No. 61) in the battle of Khairabad, in 
which Budágh Khan (No. 52) was captured, The battle was lost. chictly because Baqi 
Khan, Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36), and Husain Khan Tukriyah (No. 53) had 
personal grievances—their Uzbak hatred —against Mu'izzul-Mulk and Rajah Todar 
Mall. 

61. Mir Mu'izzul-Mulk i Músawí, of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Músawí Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace their descent to 
"Ali Músá Raza, the 8th Imám of the Shfahs. A branch of these Sayyids by a different 
mother is called Razawis. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpür to punish Khan Zaman (No. 13), 
who had despatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khán Uzbak (No. 48) to the 
district of Surwdr.? Against them Akbar sent a strong detachment (ede No. 60) under 
Muwizzulmulk. Bahadur, on the approach of the Tinperialists, had recourse to nego- 


tiations, and asked for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. 


rity, “He ran away from Burhánpür, country, But the enemies pressed upon 
went to sea and to Persia, from where him, canght him, and cut off his head 
he went to Badakhshán. People say which was carried on a spear all over 
that he is still alive [1010]; but no one Badahhshan. Several false Mürzás have 
knows whether this new pretender is since been killed: but I really think their 
Shahrukh’s son or not. Shahrukh left race will continue, as long as a trace of 
Badukhshán about twenty-five years ago, Badakhshis remain on earth." Zunzuk è 
and since then the Badakhshis have set dJahdngirt, p. 5T. 

up several false Mírzás. in order to shake * Most MSS. have ο», The Edit. 


oif th oft zbaks. "This pre- : A Badan? no has 
tender ο [ous s ee Bibl. Indica of Badaont, p. 78, has shy ya 
máqs (p. 371, 2) and Badakhshí OM 
M η js the MEN There is no doubt that the district got 
Gharjahs [&a γε, inen Ra rjistán |, its name from the Sarw River (5 Jun 


and took from the Uzbaks a part of the p^ «oum T). 


Sarddr ; but again 19, on p. 83. 
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M. M., however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he told 
him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he reported the matter 
to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khan (No. 90) and Rajah Todar Mall to him, to tell him 
that he might make peace with Bahádur, if he was satisfied of his good intentions, 
But here also the rancour of Khurásánís towards Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mall 
only confirmed M. M. in his resolution.’ Although a few days later the news arrived 
that Akbar had pardoned Khan Zaman, because he sent his mother and his uncle Ibrá- 
hím Khán (No. 64) to Court as guarantees of his loyalty, M. M. attacked Bahadur 
near Khairabad. Muhammad Yar, son of Iskandar Khán's brother, who commanded 
the van of the rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
'ried along and {fled from the field. The Tmperialists thinking that the battle was 
decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, who had been lying in wait, 
fell upon M. M.'s left wing and put it to Hight. Not only was Budágh Khan (No. 52) 
taken prisoner, but many soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, he 
attacked the centre, where the grandees either fled or would not fight from malice 
(vide No. 60). Todar Mall’s firmness was of no avail, and the day was lost. 

After the conquest of Bihar, M. M. got the Parganah of Arah (Arrah) as dd, 
In the 24th year, the nobles of Bihar under Ma’gtun í Kábulí, luyúľdár of Patna, 
rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger brother Mír "Alí Akbar (No. 62); 
but both soon left the rebels, and M. M. went to Jaunptr recruiting, evidently medi- 
tating revolt independently of the others. In the. 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad 
Khan Turkmán, Jágérdár of Mánikpür, to hasten to Jaunpúr, and convey M. M. with 
Asad Khan succeeded. in catching M. M., and 
sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itáwah, however, the boat ‘foundered,’ and 
M. M. lost lis life. 

62. Mir 'Ali Akbar, (younger) brother of the preceding. 


He generally served with his Lrother, and held the sane rank. In the 22nd year, 


all his suspicious adherents to Court. 


he presented Akbar, according to the Tebaqdt, with a Maulúdnámah, or History of 
the birth of the Emperor. It was in the hand-writing of Qazi Ghiásuddín í Jámí, a man 
of learning, who had served under Humay n, and contained an account of the vision which 
Iumáyún had in the night Akbar was born, The Emperor saw in his dream the new 
born babe, and was fold to call his name Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar. This Maulüdná- 
mah Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir "Ali Akbar with a Parganah? as in’ ám. 

When his brother was sent to Bihár, Ν.Α, A. was ordered to accompany him. 
He established himself at Zamániyah, which * lies 6 kos from Ghaziptir” (vue p. 320), 


2 Badáoní says Todar Mall’s arrival shumá, “Ὁ people of Mashhad, with the 


was * nephta on Mu'izzul Mulk’s fire.” 
Throughout his work, Dadáouí shews 
himselt an admirerof Khan Zamnánand his 
brother Bahádur. With Mu'izz, a Shí ah 
of the Shí'alis, he has no patience. * Mu- 
"izz's ideas, he says, were “ Í and nobody 
else; he behaved as proud as Firaun 
and Shaddád ; for pride is the inheritance 
of all Sayyids of Mashhad. Hence people 
suy—' Ahl i Mashhad, bajuz Imám t 
shumá, La'natulldhi bar tamám ὃ 


exception of your Imám | Músá Raza], 
may God's curse rest upon all of you! 
And also, ‘The surface of the earth re- 
Joices in its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a certain Mashhad vanish- 
ed from the surface of the earth.’ 

? Called in the Maásir 403, (though 
it cannot be Nuddea in Bengal); in my 
copy of the Sawdnih &yow ; but Nadi- 
nah in Sambhal app®ars to be meant. 
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and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpúr. After the death of his brother, Akbar 
ordered M. ’Aziz (Νο. 21), who had been appointed to Bihar, to send M. 'A. A. fettered 
to Court. Notwithstanding his protests that he was innocent, he was {ΠΠ to the 
Emperor who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Sharif Khan, brother of Atgah Khan (No. 15). 

He was born at Ghaznín. Aller Bairám's fall, he held a fuyél in the Panjab, 
and generally served with his elder brother Mír Muhammad Khan (No. 16). 

On the transfer of the φαί Khail from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed to the 
Sirkár of Qannauj. In the 21st year, when Akbar was at Mohini, he sent Sh., together 
with Qazi Khan i Badakhshi (No, 223), Mujahid Khan, Subhán Qulí Turk, against 
the Rana. He afterwards distinguished himself in the conquest of Konbhalmir. 
In the 25th year, he was made atálíg to Prince Murad, and was in the same year 
sent to Málwah as Governor, Shujá'at Khan (No. 51) having been killed. His son 
Bá; Bahádur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 23th year, 
he served against Muzaffar, and distinguished himself in the siege of Bahronch, which 
was held for Muzaffar by Chirkis i Rami and Nagira, brother of Muzatfar’s wife, 
The former having been killed, Nagírá escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through 
the trench held by Sharif, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihábuddín (No. 26) to the Dak'hin, to assist Mírzá "Azíz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year, he went from Málwah to Court, and was made in the 39th year 
Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long desired. There he remained 
till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 57) was sent there. 

‘Nothing else is known of him? Δ]αάδι», 

His son, Biz Bahádur (No. 188), held a jdgi in Gujrat, and was transferred to 
Málwah as related above. He served in the siege of Asir, and in the Ahmadnagar 
war. Inthe 46th year, he was caught by the Talingabs, but was released, when 
Abulfazl made peace, and the prisoners were exchanged. 


IX.— Commanders of Two Thousand and Five Hundred, 

64, Ibrahim Khen i Shaiba'ni' (unclo of Khin Zaman, No. 13). 

He served under Iumáyún. After the conquest of Hindüstán, Humáyün sent 
him with Shah Abul Mali to Lálior, to oppose Sikandar Súr, should he leave the 
Sawüliks. After the fall of Mánkot, he received the Parganah of Sarharpür, near 
Jaunpur, as Jágír, and remained with Khan Zamán. During Khan Zamán's first 
rebellion, Ibrahim Khan and Khan Zaman’s mother repaired at Mun nn Khan’s request 
to Court as hostages of his loyalty, Ibrahim appearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when tho Emperors 
pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibrahim went with 
Iskanda# (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter hail gone to Bengal, Ibréhim, at 
Mun'im's request, was pardoned, and remained with the Khan Kliánán. 

In the Taðagát, Ibr. is called a Commander of Four Thousand. 


* It is difficult to reconcile this state- —— pür," is mentioned as the jágír of 'Ahd. 
ment with Badáoní II. 23, where Sar- urrahman, Sikandar Súr's son, who got 
harpúr, which “lies 18 kos from Jaun- it after the surrender of Mánkot. 
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His son, Ismá'íl Khán, held from Khan Zamán the town of Sandelah in Audh, 
In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultán Husain Khan Jaláir. Ismá íl opposed 
him with troops which he had got from Khan Zaman ; but he was defeated and killed. 


65. Khwoa’jah Jala'luddi/n Mahmu'd Buju'q, of Khurásán. 


The MSS. of the Ain have Muhammad, instead of Mahmúd, which other his. 
tories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which reads like ὡς and 
Qu. This should be no doubt je? bujuy, the seriptio defectiva of the Turkish 
Gs bujúg, ‘having the nose cut,’ as given in the copy of the Maásir. 

Jalaluddin was in the service of M. ‘Askari. He had sent him from Qandahár 
to Garmsir, to collect taxes, when Humáyún passed through the district on his way to 
Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalal presented him with whatever he had with 
him of cash and property, for which service Humáyún conferred on him the title of 
Mir Sámán, which under the cireumstanees was an empty distinction. On Humá- 
yün's return from Persia, Jalal joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghaznin, the {ή of the Prince. His devotion to his 
master rendered him so confident of the Emperors protection, that he treated the 
grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed them by satirical remarks. In fact, he had 
not a single friend. 

Akbar on his aeeagsion made him a Commander of Two Thousand Five ITundred, and 
appointed him to Ghaznín. is enemies used the opportunity and stirred up Mun'im 
Khán, who owed Jalal an old grudge. Jalal soon found his post in Ghaznín so dis. 
agreeable, that he determined to Took for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely 
left Ghaznin, when Mun'im called him to account. Though he had promised to spare 
his life, Mun im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced, Jalál's 
sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated a flight to India, 
Before he reached the frontier, Mu: nn, men eaught him and his son Jalaluddin 
Mas'üd. Both were imprisoned and shortly afterwards murdered by Munim. 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mun'im's character, and takes us the 
more by surprise, as on all other occasions he shewed himself generous and forbearing 
towards his enemies, 

66. Haidar Muhammad Kha'n, Akhtah Dogí. 

He was an old servant of Humáyún, and accompanied him to Persia. He gave 
the Emperor his horse, when in the defeat near Balkh Hunáyún's horse had been shot. 
Ou the march against Kámrán who had left Kabul for Afghanistan, the imperialists 
came to the River Surkháb, Haidar, with several other faithtul Amírs, leading the 
van. They reached the river Siyáh-áb, which flows near the Surkháb, before the 
army could come up. Kímrán suddenly attacked them by night; but Haidar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahár and to India, 
and was appointed to Bayánah (Bad. I., 463), which was held by Ghází Kian Súr, 
father of Ibrahim Khan, After the siege had lasted some time, Haidar allowed 
Ghazi to capitulate ; but soon after, he killed Ghazi. — IHunáyán was annoyed at this 
breach of faith, and said he would not let Haidar do so again. 


3 He must not be confounded with p. 67, who ‘ate opium like cheese out ol 
the Jalaluddin Mas úd mentioned Zuzwk, the hands of his mother.’ 
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After Akbar’s accession, II. was with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihlf, and fought 
under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against Hemi. After the victory, he went for some 
reason to Kabul. At Mun'im's request, he assisted Ghani Khan (vide p. 318) in 
Kabul. But they could not agree, and IT. was called to India. He accompanied 
Mun im, in the 8th year, on his expedition to Kabul and continued to setve under him 
in India. 

In the 17th year, ΙΙ. served with Khán i Kalin (No. 16) in Gujrát. In the 19th 
year, he was, together with his brother Mírzá Qulí, attached to tho Bengal army, under 
Mun'm. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur (vide p. 376). 

A son of H. is mentioned below (No. 326.) 

Mirzé Quli, or Mérzá Quli Khán, Maidar’s brother, distinguished himself under 
Humáyún during the expedition to Badakhshán. When Kámrán, under the mask 
ul friendship, suddenly attacked Humáyún, M. Q. was wounded and thrown off his 
horse. His son, Dust Wahammad, saved him in time. 

According to the Tabagdl, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees (umará í 
rid), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the rank of Commanders of 
One Thousand. His name occurs also often in the Akbarnámah. It is, therefore, 
dificult to say why his name and that of his son have been left out by Abulfazl in this 
list. 

- 67. Vtima’d Kha’n, of Gujrat. 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

['timad Khan was originally a Hindú servant of Sultán Mahmúd, king of Gujrat. 
He was ‘trusted’ (£dd) by his umster, who had allowed him to enter the harem, and 
had put him in charge of the women. Tt is said that, from gratitude, he used to eat 
camphor, and thus rendered himself impotent. He rose in the Kings favor, and was 
at last made an Amin In 961, after a reign of 18 years, the king was lonlly murdered 
by a slavo of the name of Burhán, who besides killed twelve nobles. Ptimad 
next morning collected a few faithful men, aud killed Burhán. Sultán Mahmúd 
having died without issue, Pt. raised Raziul Malk, under the title of Ahmad Shih, 
io the throne. Razi was a son of Sultan Alimad, the founder of Ahmadabad; but as 
he was very young, the allairs of the state were entirely in ως hands. Five years 
later, the young king left Ahmadábád, and fled to Sayyid Mubárik of Bukhara,’ a prin- 
cipal courtier; but Út. followed him up, defeated him, and drove him away. Sultán 
Ahmad then thought it better to return {ο Et, who now again reigned as before. On 
several occasions did the king try to get rid of his powerful minister; and Jt. at last felt 
so insecure, that he resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. Ut. now raised 
a child of the name of Nat hú (x6)? to the throne, “who did not belong to the 
line of kings ;” but on introducing him to the geandees, Ut. swore upon the 
Qorán, that Nat'hú was a son of Sultan Mahmúd: his mother when pregnant 
had been handed over to him by Sultán Mahmúd, to make her miscarry ; hut the 
child had been five months old, and he had not carried out the order. The Amirs 


oble, vide the biography of his grandson, 2 Some MSS. read Waki, 
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* Regarding this distinguished Gujrátí | S. Hámid, (No. 78). 
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had to believe the story, and Nathú was raised to the. throne under the title οἱ 
Sultan Muzaffar. 

This is the origin of Sultán Muvatlar, who subsequently caused Akbar’s generals 
so much trouble (vide pp. 320, 331, 335). 

Pt. was thus again at the head of the government; but the Amírs parcelled. out 
the country among themselves, so that each was almost independent. The consequence 
was, that incessant feuds broke out among them. Tt, himself was involved in a war 
with Chingiz Khan, son of Ptimadul Mulk, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained 
that Sultán Muzaftar, if genuine, should be the head of the state; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mírzás, to whom he had afforded protection against 
Akbar, Pt. saw no chance of opposing him, left the Sultán, and went to Dúngarpúr. 
Two nobles, Alif Kháu and Jhujhár Khán, took Sultán Muzaflar to him, went {ο 
Chingiz in Alinadábád, and killed him (Chingiz) soon after, The Mírvás seeing 
how distracted the country was, took possession of Bahronch and Strat. The general 
confusion only increased, when Sultán Muzatfar fled one day to Sher Khan Fúládi and 
his party, and Ut. retaliated by informing Sher Khán that Nath was no prince at 
all. But Sher Khan's party attributed this to Utes malice, and besieged him in Ahmad- 
ábád. Dt, then fled £o the Mirais, and soon after to Akbar, whose attention he drew 
to the wretched state of Gujrát. 

When Akbar, in the 17th. year, marched to Patan, Sher Khan's party had broken 
up. The Mírzás still held Balivoneh ; and Sultan Muzaffar, who had left Sher Khán, 
fell into the hands of Akbar's officers (vide No. 362). Ptimad and other Gujrátí nobles 
had in the meantime proclaimed Akbars accession fiim the pulpits of the mosques and 
strnek coins in bis mune. "hey now waited on the Einperor.  Barodah, Champánír, 
and Stirat were given to Dt. as Gry? ; the other Amírs were confirmed, and all charged 
themselves with the duty of driving away the Mírzás. But they delayed and did 
nothing; some of them, as Tkhti,aruleMulk, even Hed, and others who were attached 
to Ahbar, took Tt. and several grandees to the Fanperor, apparently charging 
them with treason. Ut. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahbaz Khan 
(No. 80) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year, Vt. was released, and charged with the superintendence of the 
Tinperial jewels and gold vessels. Tn the 22nd year, he was permitted to join the party 
who under Mír Abú Turah (vide p. 198) went to Makkah, On dus return, he re- 
ecived Patan as jdgir. 

Iu the 28th year, on the removal of Shihábuddín Ahmad (No. 26), he was put iu 
charge of Gujrat, and went there accompanied. by several distinguished nobles, though 
Akbar had been warned ; for people remembered Lt.'s former inability to allay the fac- 
tions in Gujrat. No sooner had Shihab handed over duties than his servants rebelled, Et. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men; but as Sulfa Muzallar 
had been successful in Kát híwár, I't. left Ahmadabad, and went to Shih:.b, who on 
his way to Court had reached Karí, 20 kos trom Ahmadabad. Muzattar used the 
opportunity and took Alunadábád, Shiháb s men joining his standard. 

Shiháb and Vt. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to withdraw 
from Gujrat, when they received some auxiliaries, ehielly in a party of Gujrátís who 
had left Muzaffar, to try their luck with the Imperialists, Vt. paid them well, and 
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sent them under the command of his son, Sher Khán, against Sher Khan Fúládí, who 
was repulsed. In the meantime M. ‘Abdurrahim (No. 29) arrived. Leaving It. 
at Patan, he marehed with Shihab against: Muzaffar. 

I'ümád died at Patan in 990. The ‘Tebagdé pats him among the Commanders of 
Four Thousand. 

In Abulfaz's. opinion, Gujrátís are made up of cowardice, deceit, several good 
qualities, and meanness ; and Ptimád was the very type of à Gujrátí, 

No. 68. Pa'yandah Khan, Mughul, son of Máji Muhammad Khán 
Koki’s brother. 

Háji Muhammad and Shah Muhammad, his brother, had been killed by Iumá- 
yún for treason on his return from Persia. Háji Muhammad was a man of great dar- 
ing, and his value, when he was faithful, was often acknowledged by the Emperor, 

Payandah, in the 6th year of Akbar’s reign came with Alúun nn from Kábul, and was 
ordered to accompany Adham Khán (No. 19) to Málwah. In the Loth year, he necom- 
panied Mun'im to Bengal. In the 22nd year, he served under Bhagwan Dás against 
Rand Partáb. In the Gujrát war, he commanded M. 'Abdurrahím s (No. 29) haráædl. 

In the 32nd year, he received GQhorag hat as Jásír, whither he went. 

This is all the Mods says regarding Páyandah. 

Wis full name was Muhammad Páyandab. He had a son Wali Beg who is 
mentioned below (No. 329). i 

From the uzuk, p. Lit, we see that Páyandah died in 1024 A. H. Jahangir, in 
1017, had pensioned him oll, as he was too old. Zuza p. 63. 

No. 69. Jagannat’h, son of Rajah Bihári Mall (No. 22). 

He was a hostage in the hands of Sharaluddín Husain (No. 17; vide p. 329). 
After some time he regained his freedom and was well received by Akbar He gene- 
rally served with Mán Singh. In the 2ist year, when Rana Partáb of Maiwar op- 
posed the Imperialists, Jagannát h during an engagement when other officers had 
given way, held his ground, and killed with his own hands the renowned champion 
Ram Das, son of Jai Mall. In the 23rd year, he received a jágír in the Panjab, and 
was, in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent Mfvzá 
Muhammad Hakim from invading the Panjab, In the 20th year, he again served 
against the Ráná. Later he accompanied Mirzi Yusuf’ Khan (No. 35) to Kashmir. In 
the 34th year, he served under Prince Murad in Kábul, and accompanied him, in the 
36th year, to Malwah, of which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the förd 
year, after several years’ service in the Dal hin, he left Murád without orders, and was 
for some time excluded from Court. On Akbars return irom the Dak hin, J. met the 
emperor at Rantanbhiiy, his άρον and was then again sent to the Dak hin. 

In the lst year of Jahángír, he served under Prince Parwis against (he Rana, 
and was in charge of the whole arny when the emperor, about, the time. Nhusraa 
had been captured, called Parwiz to Court (ect, p. 3. Tithe same year, J. sup- 
pressed disturbances which Dalpat (p. 809) had raised at Nágor. ' 

In the 4th. year, he was wade a Commander of Five Thousand, with 3000 horse. 

Rám Chand? his son. ile was under Jahángir a Commander ot Two Thousand, 
1500 horse. 


— —— 
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"The Zuzuk, p. Z4, calls him Karm Chand. I vc Also Titok hiin. L, ὑ.. 313. 
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Rijah Munrúp, ason of Rám Chand. He accompanied Prince Sháhjahán on 
his rebellion, and vot on his accession a Command of Three Thousand, with 2000 horse. 
He died in the 4th year of Sháhjahán. He hada son Gopál Singh. 

70. Makhsu s Kha’n, (youngor) brothor of Sa’id Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multan. In the 23rd year, he served under 
Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) against Gajpatf, and three years later, he accompanicd Prince 
Murád to Kábul, where he also served under Akbar, who had gone thither and 
pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, Makhetig served under Prince Salim. In the 49th year, he was a 
Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahángír's reign. The author of the Afudsir 
has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son Madeúd who did not get on well with his father, for which reason 


Ld 


Jahangir would not give hima mana). 


71. Tho author of the A i^n, Abulfazl, son of Shaik Mubárik of Nágor. 


Abulfazl's biography will be found elsewhere. 
Á. Commanders of Two Thousand, 


72. Isma"il Kha'n Duldai. 

Duldai, or Dúldai, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlás clan (ade p. 
3 M, note). 

The Madsir calls him Ismá'tl Qui Beg Dúldar. A similar ditferenee was observed 
in the name of Husain Quli Whán (No. 24), and we may conclude that Beg, at least 
in India, was considered a lower title than An, just as Beglar Beyi was considered 
inferior to Ahdn ΑΛ. 

Ismail Quli was a grandee of Babar and Humaytin, distinguished in the field and 
in council, When Humáyún besieged Qandahár, and the Grandees one after the 
other left M. “Askari, Ism. also joined the Emperor, and was appointed, after the con- 
quest, of Qandahár, Governor of Dáwar. When Kabul was besieged, Ism. and Khizr 
Khwajah (vide p. 365, note 2) attacked Sher "Alí, an officer of Mírzá Kámrán, who 
at the prinee's order had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan (qdfilah i 
wildyat) on its way to Cháríkán ;* but as the rowls were occupied by the Imperialists, 
Sher 'Alí could not reach Kábul, and marched towards Ghaznin, when he was over. 
taken and defeated. Ism. and Khizr spoiled the plunderer, and went again to Hu- 
máyún. A short time after, Ism. and several other grandees left the emperor, be- 
cause they resented the elevation of Qurichah Kháu, and followed Mírzá Kámrán to 
Badakhshán. Humáyún followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at Mun'im's request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, after the 
capture of Dihlí, together with Shah Abul Ma álí to Làhor. 

* Nothing else is known of him.” Madsir. 


18ο the Masir. Our maps have — centre ofa large caravan trade. Istalif 
Charikar (Lat. 35°. Long. 69), which lies (iliw [, or ca flint) lies half way be- 
north of Kábul, and has always been the tween Kábul and Charikar. 
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73. Mir Babus (?), tho I'ghur. 

The Ighurs are a well known Chaghtai tribe. The correet, name of this grandee 
is a matter of doubt, as every MS. has a different Jeetio ; vide my Text edition, p. 224, 
note 6. The Madsir has left out the name of this grandee; nor do I find it in the 
List of the Tabaqát. 

74. Ashraf Kha'n Mir Munshi’, Muhammad Acghar of Sabzwár (?). 

He was a Husainí Sayyid of Mashhad ( Madsir, Mir-dt ul’ Alam), The author of 
the Tabugát says, he belonged to the “Arabshdht Sayyids; ‘but people rarely make 
such fine distinctions.” Abulfazl says, he was of Sabzwar; but in the opinion of the 
Maásir, this is an error of the copyists. 

Ashraf Khán was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a renowned calligrapher, 
perhaps the first of his age in writing the Tw’liq and Nasta'líg characters (p. 101, 1. 
14). Ho also understood jafar, or witeheraft. 

Ashraf was in Humáyún's service, and had received from him the post and title 
of Mir Munshi. After the conquest of Hindústán, he was made Wir ‘Arz and Mír 
Μάϊ. At Akbar’s accession, he was in Dihlí and took part in the battle with Hemt 
(p. 965, No. 48). He was imprisoned by Bairam, but escaped and went to Makkah. Ie 
returned in 968, when Akbar was at Machhiwarah on his way to the Siwáliks where 
Bairám was. He was well received and got a mangab. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Málwah, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf Khan. 

In the 19th year, he went with Mun'im to Bengal. was present in the battle of 
Takarof, and died in the twentieth year (953)? αὐ Gaur (ride p. 376). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

Ilis son, Mir Abul Muzaffar (No. 210) held a Command of 500. In the 38th year, 
he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashrat’s grandsons, Husainí and Burhání, held inferior commands under Sháhjahán. 

75. Sayyid Mahmu'd of Ba’rha, | Iundlíwál]. 

‘Sayyid Mahmúd was the first of the Bárha Sayyids that held office under the 
Tímúrides. He was with Sikandar Súr (Zuddoné ll, 17) in. Mankot, but secing that 
the cause of the Afghans was hopeless, he left Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He 
was a friend of Daivám, and served in the first year under “Ali Quli Khan Zaman 
(No. 13) against Hemú. In the second year, he took part in the expedition against 
Haji Khán in Ajmiv (vide Nos. 40, 45). Iu the 3rd year, he conquered with Shih 
Qulí Mahram (No. 45) Fort Jaitáran,? and served in the same year under Adham Ko- 
kah against the Bhadauriyahs of Latkánt' (vide p. 323, last line). 

After Bairim’s fall, Sayyid Mahmúd got a jagir near Dihlí. 1n the 7th year, he 
brought Mun’im Khan to Court (vide p. 318). In the 17th year, he served under the 
Khán i Kalán (No. 16) and the emperor in Gujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnal, 
and followed up Mírzá Ibráhim Husain. On every occasion he fought with much 
bravery. Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of Bárha, 
and Sayyid Muhammad of Amrohah (No. 140) against Rájah Madhukar, who had 


* The Mir-dé says in the tenth year(973), 2 The best MSS. have waa, The 


stated on p. 101, note o. This is clearly name is doubtful. Akbar passed it on one of 
a mistake of the author of the Mir-át. his marehes from Ajmir over Pali to Jálor. 
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invaded the territory between Sironj and Gwálár. S. Mahmud drove him away, and 
died soon after, in the very end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmúd was a man of rustic habits, and great personal courage and 
generosity. Akbar's court admired his valour and chuckled at his boorishness and 
unadorned language; but he stood in high favor with the emperor. Once on his 
return from the war with Madhukar, he gave in the State hall a verbal acconnt ol his 
expedition, in which his “Τ᾽ occurred oftener than was deemed proper by the assem- 
bled Amírs. “You have gained the victory,” interrupted Agaf Khan, in order 
to give him a gentle hint, “because His Majesty’s good fortune (ighál i padishihé) 
accompanied von." Mistaking the word * Iqbál for the name of a courtier, * Why do 
you tell an untruth”? replied Mahmúd, ** Iqbál í Padishahi did not accompany me : 
I was there, and my brothers : we licked them with our sabres.” The emperor smiled, 
and bestowed upon him praise and more substantial favors. 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Auitis regarding his claim to be a 
Sayyid of pure blood. Jahángír (Tuzak, p. 366) also says that people doubt the 
claim of the Bárha family to be Sayyids. Once Mahmúd was asked how many genera 
tions backwards the Sayyids of Dårha traced their descent. Accidentally a tire was 
burning on the ground near the spot where Mahmúd stood, Jumping into it, he 
exclaimed, “ff I am a Savyid, the fire will not hurt me; if am no Sayyid, T shall 
geb burnt.” He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left. it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. “ His. velvet-slippers shewed, indeed, no trace of being 
singed.” 

For Sayyid Mahmúd's brother and sons, vide Nos. 91, 105, and 143. 


Note on the Sayytds of Barha (Sadat í Bárha). 

In MSS. we find the spelling dab bárha, and δω búruh. The lexicographist Ba- 
hár i’Ajam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled Jordi ul Hurúj, says 
that the names of Indian towns ending in g form adjectives in (59, as 433, Tuttah or 
Ag) "hat ha, loris an adjective T lakari; but of 8.1} no adjective is formed, and 
you say addit i bárha, instead of sit i barhawi. 

The name D rha has been dillerently explained. Whether the derivation from 
the Hindí numeral ddvah, 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt that the etymology 
was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and Jahangir; for both the Tubagdt 
and the Z'uzet derive the name trum 12 villages in the Duab (Muzaffarnagar District), 
which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Sayyids of Bilgrám, the Barba family trace their origin to one Sayyid 
Abul Farah of Wásit;! but their zasabadmah, or genealogical tree, was sneered at, and 
even Jahangír, in the above quoted passage from the Zuzuk, says that the personal 
courage of the Sayyids of Barha—but nothing else—was the best proof thal they were 
Sayyids. But they clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed 


* * From him are descended the most many other plac 48, branc i of the same 
renowned Musalmán families in North- stem are found.” C. Astliott, The 


ern India, the Barba and Belgram Sy uds, Chronicles of Unao, σα, 1502, p. 
and in Khyrabád, κ uttelipore Hus mand θὰ. 
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the title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mughul emperors, as 
Sayyid Khan Jahan (Sayyid Abul Muzaffar), and several others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their bravery and 
valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the van (hardial) ; they 
claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every emperor from the times of Akbar glad- 
ly availed himself of the prestige of their name. They delighted in looking upon them- 
selves as Iindústánís (vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to the 
background the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Mánikpür, the Khánzádahs of 
Mewat, and even families of royal blood as the Cuthwis. 

The Sayyids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are—1. Tihane 
piri; 2. Chathaniri, or Chátraurt;? 3. húndlíwál; 4. Jugnert. The chief town of 
the first branch was Jánsath ; of the second, Sambalharah ; of the third, Majharah ; 
of the fourth Bidaulí on the Jamnah, Of these four Imes Muhammadan Historians, 
perhaps accidentally, only mention two, sz, the Avoudlfedl πο 0495) to which 
Sayyid Mahmúd (No. 75) belonged; aud the Zihanpart (ene), of which Sayyid 
Khan Jahán was a member, 

The Iistories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids of 
Bárha before the times of Akbar; but they must have held posts of some importance 
under the Stirs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmúd in Akbar’s eamp (p. 380) 
is recorded by all Historians as an event of importance. He and other Sayyids were, 
moreover, at once appointed to high mages, The Eunily boasts also traditionally 
of services rendered to Humáyún; but this is at variance with Αν statement 
that Sayyid Mahmúd was the first that served under a Thnuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of Mubammad, 
Shih (1151 to 1161), who deposed the brothers Sayyid) "Abdullah. Khán and Sayyid 
Husain "Alí Khan, in whom the family reached the greatest height of their power, 
What a difference between the rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmúd under Akbar, and the 
above two brothers, who made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two, and 
blinded and imprisoned three 2 

The Sayyids of Bárha are even now-a-days numerous and ‘form the characteristic 
clement in the population of the Muzallirnazar district’ (Leeds Report), 


Abullaz] mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, e¢z-— 


1. Sayyid Mahmúd (No. 75). é: Sayyid Jamáluddin (No. 217), son 
2. Sayyid Ahmad, his brother, (No. 91). ob. 

Sayyid Qasim (No. 105). | að T- Sayyid Jhajhú (No. 221). 

Sayyid Hashim (No. 143). 8. Savyid Bayazid ( No. 290). 

Sayyid hájú (No. 165). ϱ, Sayyid Lid (No. 409). 


I * Fide Sir M, Elliot's Glossary (Beames’ 
Edition) I, p. 11 and p. 297. On p. 12 
ol the Glossary read Sayyid Mahmúd 
twice for Sayyid Muhammad; Sayyid 
Ate «λα for Sayyid Ali νε; 
Dilir Khiin for Debi Khán. Instead of 
Chertbanúrí (or Chátranréj, which Mr. 
R. J. Leeds, C. S. gives in his valuable 
Report on the Castes and Races of the 


Muzatfarnagar District (Glossary, p. 207, 
ti.), Sw H. Elliot has Chantraudi. 

3 They made Barrukh Svar, Ralf- 
uddarajat, RatCuddaulah, and Muliiun- 
mad Shah, emperors ; they dethroued and 
killed Jahándar Sháh and Farrukh Siyar, 
whom they had moreover blinded ; and 
they blinded and imprisoned Princes A'azz- 
uddin, Ali Tabar, and Humáyún Bakht. 
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The Akbarnámah mentions several other Sayyids without indicating to what 


family they belong. Thus S. Jamaluddin, a grandson of S. Mahmúd (vide under 91); 


S. Slim; S. Fath Khán, (Bad. IL, 180); Κο. 
The following trees are compiled from the Zuzuk, Pddishdhadmah, and Madsir. 


(a.) Sayyid Mahmúd of Barha, Kúndlíwál ————Sayyid Ahmad, 
EN ——— his brother. 


is. Qasim, 2. S. Hashim. 3. S, ΑΗ Açgbar, 4. Sayyid Jahangir, (No. 91). 
(No. 108.) (No. 143.) Saif’ Khan. (Pad. 1, 439.) mm 
d. 1025. S. Jamáluddin, 
| (No. 217.) 
1.8. Adam, S. Báyazíd. S. Nürul 8. Jaar Shuji’at Khan, 
Tuz. 80. (No. 295, ?) Tyan. d. 1082. 
2.8.Sulannan, Pad. 11, 736. 
Pad. 1, ὁ. 320. 
S. Sultan, Calábat 1. S. Muzatfar.-Himmat Khán, Pd. 17,735. 
4 ee Tei tis 2. N. Qutb. Pad. I, 7406. 
ΘΗ 3. S. Najábat, Pád. 11, 749. 


eae Khan. 
(0.) Sayyid Dilír Khan (Abdul Wahhab), d. 1012. 

1. S. Hasan, Pad. 1, b., 323. 2. S. Khalilullah, Pd. 1, b., 323. 
Sayyid "Alam, his brother. 
Perished with Prince 
Shnjá „ m Rakhang 


S. Zabardast, (Arracan). 


(e) Sayyid Hizabr Khan, d. 1047. —— 


(d) Sayyid Khan Jahán i Sháhjahání, Tihanpürt.-———————-A brother. 
(alias S. Abul Muzatlar Khán), d. 1065. 


1. S. Maneür. 2. S. Sher Zaman, 3 8, Munawwar, Lashkar Khan. 1. S. Al, Pd. M 
^ , 3 


title, 3. Muzallar | 748. 
Khan. S. Wajihuddin Khan. — 2. S. Firtiz, [khticae 
ay in, d. 1077. 


The Pddishdhndmah (L, b., 312, 319; IL, p. 733, 734, 735, 741, 752) mentions 
also S. Mák'han, 7. 9th year of Sháhjahán; S. Sikhan ; S. "Abdullah ; S. Muhammad, 


son of S. Afzal; S. Khadim; S. Salar; S. μιά), 


(e.) Sayyid Qásnn, Shahamat Pin | Chatrauyt | ———— 2a brother 
(was alive in the 24th year. of rer 
Auranezib). 1, S. Nugrat Yar Khan 


(under Muhammad Shah). 


Cf.) Sayyid Husain Khán, d. 1120. 
----.---------Ν..----------- 


a utrum ”----- 


CÓ EQUUM REED Ed απο ολ 
1. 8, Abú Saíd Khan. 2. Ghairat Khan. ὁ, lasin Khan. 


(g.) Sayyid “Abdullah Khan, | Míhanpúrí |. 
alias Sayyid Miyán (under Shah 'Alam I.) 


T 
1. S. Hasan Alí Khan ; title, Qutbul- 2. Amirul Mamálik S. Husain "Alí Khan. 
mulk S. Abdullah khán. (killed by Muhammad Shah). 


3. S. Saifuddin Husain “Ali Khan. 4. S. Najmuddin Alí Khán. 
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For the following notes, I am indebted to R. J. Leeds, Esq., C. S., Mirzapore, who 
kindly sent me two Urdú MSS. containing a short family history of the Sdddé í 
Bárha, composed in 1861 and 1869 by one of the Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds 
has submitted together with his Report * a detailed account in. English of the history 
of the Sayyids, the following extracts from the Urdú MSS. will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abul Farah from Wasit is 
doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of [lutmish (Altiiush), and trace the emigra- 
tion to troubles arising fem Hulású s invasion of Baghdad and the overthrow of the 
empire of the Khalifahs ; while the sons of Abul Farah are said to have been m the 

t service of Shihtbuddin Ghori—two palpable anachronisins. 

Abul Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons, of whom four 
remained in India on his return to his country. These four brothers are the ancestors 
of the four branches of the Sayyids. Their names are— ? 

1. Sayyid David, who settled in the rae of Tihanpir. 
2. Sayyid Abulfazl, who settled in the ήρθα} of Chhathantird (Ἰγγλθσοροο). 


3. Sayyid Abulfazàil, who settled in the mauza’ of. Kúndli. 

4. Sayyid Najmuddin IHusain, who settled in the mauza’ of JAejar. 

These four places are said to lie near Patiala in the Panjab, and have given rise 
to the names of the four branches. Instead of Chhalbaniré, the name of the second 
branch, the MSS. have also Chhdlrauds, olay lee, or ἘΣ and Jaynert 
(assa) instead of syst Jhujarí, although no explanation is given of these 
alterations. 

From Patiálá, the four brothers went to the Duáb between the Ganges and Jam- 
nah, from where a branch was established at Bilerám m Audh. 

The etymology of bárka ds stated to be uncertain. Some derive il frem Þáhír, 
outside, because the Say vids exeainped. outside the imperial camp ; some from Adrak 
imám, the -twelve Imáms of the Shiahs, as the Say vids were Shivahs ; some derive tt 
from twelve (brah) villages which the family held, just as the district of Baland- 
shahr, Tahefl Antipsbahr, is said to contain a bdrha of Þat háns. 7. c. 12 villages be- 
longing to a Pathan family; and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption ot the 
Arabic ebrár, pious. 

The descendants of S. Dáúd settled ab Dhdsiré; and form the Zihanptri branch, 
those of S. Abulfazl at Sambalharah, and form the Chhatbantirt or Chhátraurt branch ; 
those of S. Abulfazáil went to Majharah, and are the Iündliwáls; and those of 5. 


Najmuddin occupied Bidauli, and form the Jhujari, or Jagneri, branch. 


Á. Lhe Lihkanupiris. 


The eighth descendant of 8. Dáúd was 8. Khan Qir ©) (23 ytd). He had four 


ø ”“ ^ S « $E 
* The word „að occurs also in. the lists co^, Í begi. the νι in charge 
TA E E Fr of the gër (p. 110). But the name 
Khúán Qir is perhaps wrong; the MS. 
calls him að y'y5, or 523,5, Alrún 


Fir or Khan Rir C). 


of Pat hán nobles in the 
rússháhí. The title of Sb „að yirbak, which 
is mentioned in the same work, appears 
to be the same a» the lager Soses or 
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1. Sayyid ‘Umar Shahid, who settled in Jánsath, a village then inhabited by 
Jats and Brahmins. Το his descendants belong the renowned brothers mentioned on 
p. 392, (g). 

The occurrence of the name ’ Umar shews that he, at any rate, was no Shí ah. 

2. Sayyid Chaman, who settled at Chatorah (8333), in the Parganah of 


Jolí-Jánsath. To his descendants belongs S. Jalál, who during the reign of Sháhjahán! 
is said to have founded K'harwah Jalálpúr in 'Iláqah Sirdhanah, district Mírat'h. 
His son S. Shams left the imperial service; hence the famfly declined. He had two 
sons, Asad ’Ali and "Alí Agghar, whose descendants still exist in Chatorah and Jalál. 
pur respectively. They are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined 
family dwellings in Chatorah for Rs. 10,000 to the Government for the construction 
of works of irrigation. The buildings in Chatorah are ascribed to S. Muhammad 
Calah Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Mund (Ga). [Te settled at Bihárí, Muzaffarnagar. He had six sons— 

I. Sayyid Qutb, whose descendants occupy the village of Biláspúr in the Mu- 
zalfarnagar District. From this branch come the Rat'herí Sayyids. 

TI. S. Sultán, whose descendants hold Sirdháolí. 

ΠΠ. δ. Yusuf, whose posterity is to be found in Bihari and Dhalnah (one MS. 
reads Dubalnah). 

IV. and V. S. Jún and S. Mán, had no offspring. 

VI. S. Nagíruddín. To his descendants belongs S. Khan Jahán i Sháhjahání, 
p.392 (d.). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second founder of their 
family. His first son, S. Mangitr built Mangúrpúr, and his descendant hold now- 
a-days Mangürpár and K'hataulí ; his second son Muzaffar Khán [Sher Zaman] built 
Muzaffarnagar, where his descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4. Sayyid Ahmad. Ye settled at (J!5$ in Joli-Jansath, where his descend- 
ants still are. The MSS. mention Εάν Khan, and Díwán Yar Muhammad Khan 
as having distinguished themselves in the reign of Aurangzíb. 


D. The Chhatbanúri, or Chhátraurí, Clan. 


One of the descendants of S. Abulfazl is called S. Hasan Fakhruddin who is said 
to have lived in the reign of Akbar at Sambalharah, the rajahs of which place were 
on friendly terms with the family, His son, S. Nadhah, is said to have had four sons— 

1. Sayyid Ali. 

11. Sayyid Ahmad, a descendant of whom, S. Raushan "Alí Khan, served under 
Mubaminad Shah. 

ΠΗ. δ. Tájuddin, whose son, S. Umar, settled at Kakraulí, 

IV. S. Sálár (perhaps the same on p. 392, 1.11 from below), who had two sons 
S. Haidar Khan, and S. Muhammad Khan. The descendants of the former settled at 
Míránpúr, which was founded by Nawab S. Shahámat Khán, evidently the same as 
on p. 302, (7. 10). S. Muhammad Khan settled at K'hatorah (“a village so called, be- 


* The Pádisháknámah, though very mi- died of his wounds received in the fight 
nute, does not mentionS. Jalál aud S. Shams. at Bhaironwál (vide No. 99). 


A δ. Jaldl is mentioned Zuz, y. 30. lle; 
e 
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cause it was at first inhabited by Káiths"). Among his descendants are S. Nugrat 


Yar Khan, (p. 392), and Ruknuddaulah. 
C. The Kúndlíváls. 


8. Abul Fazáil settled at Majharah, which is said to have been so called, because the 
site was formerly a jungle of múnj grass. The MSS. say that many Sayyids of the 
branch are mufgúd-ulkhabar, i. e. it is not known what became of them. The 
Kúndlíwáls which now exist, are said to be most uneducated and live as common 
labourers, the condition of Majharah being altogether deplorable. 

The Kúndlíwals are now scattered over Majharah, Háshinpür, Tang,’ Tan- 


derah, &c. 


D. The Jagnerís. 


The son of S. Najmuddin, S. Qamaruddin, settled at Bidaulí. A descendant of his, S. 
Fakhruddin left Didaulí and settled at ες sya in Jolí-Jánsath, and had also zamíndárís 


in Chandaurí Chandaurah, Tulsípúr, and Khari, Now-a-days many of this branch are 
in Bidauli, 'Llágah Panipat, and Dihlí. 
* μα 

The chief places where the Sayyids of Bárha still exist are—Míránpür, K'hataulí, 
Muzaffarnagar, Joli, Tas-ha, Bak herah, Majharah, Chataurah, Sambalharah, Tang, 
Biláspúr, Mornah, Sirdháolí, Kiláodah, Jánsath. 

After the overthrow of the Tihanpúrí brothers [p. 392, (g. ) ], many emigrated. 
Sayyids of Bárha exist also in Lak'buau, Bareli, 'Anwlah, in Audb ; also in Naginah, 
Maiman, and Chándpúr in the Bijnor district. A branch of the Joli Sayyids is 
said to exist in Púrniah (Bengal), and the descendants of the saint "Abdullah. Kirmant 
of Birbhiim claim likewise to be related to the Barha Sayyids. 

During the reign of Aurangzib, the Sayyids are said to have professed Sunní 
tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat i Bárha under Muhammad Shah (vide Elphin- 
stone, Vth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous fight at Dhast (9), 
which lies on the K’hataulf road, where the Sayyids were deteated by the Impertalists, 
and robbed of the jewels and gold vessels which their ancestors during their palmy 
days had collected. 
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* As this place is said to have been | i Bárha, based upon the Muhammadan 
founded by Hizabr Khan [p. 392, (e.)| Historians of India,—now so accessible 


it would seem as if this Sayyid also was —and completed frum inscriptions and 
a Kúndlíwál. His brother, S. ’Alam sanads and other documents still in. the 
perished with Prince Shnjá in Arracan ; possession of the clan, would be a most 
and it is noticeable that ot the 22 com- welcome contribution to Indian History, 
panions of the unfortunate prince, few and none are better suited for such a 
were Bárha Sayyids, the remaining task than the Sayyids themselves. 
twelve being Mughuls. There ix no doubt that the Sayyids 
The valuo of the above-mentioned two owe their renown and success under the 
Urdú MSS. lies in their geographical Timurides to the Kúndlíwáls, who aro 
details and traditional information. A the very opposite of ma/qud-ulkhabar. 


more exhaustive llistory, of the Sadat 
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76. "Abdullah Kha'n Mughul. 


I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Afadsir or the Tabagat. Te [m 
heen mentioned above, p. 309, 1. 21. Akbar’s marriage with his daughter displeased 
Bairam, because 'Abdullah's sister was married to Kamran, of whose party Dairám 
believed him to be. When Bairám, during his rebellion (p. 317), marched trom Dípálpúr 
to Jálindhar, he passed over Tihárah, where “Abdullah defeated a party of his friends 
under Walt Beg (p. 329, No. 21). 

'Abdullah Khan Muyhul must not be confounded with ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbak 
(No. 14). 

77. Shaikh Muhammad j Bukhári. 

He was a distingaished Hindústání Sayyid, and maternal uncle (lughái) to 
Shaikh Farid i Bukhari (No. 99). Akbar liked him for his wisdom and faithfulness. 
Fattú Khavah Khail Afghán handed over the Fort of Chanár to Akbar, through the 
mediation of Shaikh Muhammad. 

In the lith year, Akbar gave him a ὑπ] in Ájmír, and ordered him to take 
charge of Shaikh Mu ín i Chishtí's tomb, as the Addins were generally at feud about 
the emoluments and distribution of vows presented by pilgrims. Nor had the efficacy 
of their prayers. been proved, though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with 
God to promise offspring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shaikh M. was attached to the corps under Mírzà “Arís (No. 
21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadábád. Alter the Emperors vietory al 
Namál, Ibráhím Miez& joined Husain Mirai, Sháh Mirzá, and "Ail Mirza, at Patan 
(Gujrát) Ὁ but having quarrelled with them, he left them, and invaded the District of 
Agrah. The other three Mirzis remained in Patan, and entered into a league with 
the Fúládí party (vide No. 07). Mirzà “Aziz had been. re-inforeed by the Málwah 
contingent under Qutbuddin (No. 28), Sháh Dudágh (No. 52), and Matlab Khan 
(Νο, 83). Ilis army was further increased by the contingent of Shaikh M., whom 
Akbar had ordered to move frum Dholquli to Súrat. Mia “Aziz Kokah left Sayyid 
Hámid (No. 78) ji Ahmadabad, and moved against the Mirzás in Patan. The Mírzás 
and Sher Khan Fúládí, however, wished to delay the fight, as their re-inforeements had 
nol. arrived. and Sher Khán sent proposals of peace through Shaikh M. to M. Aziz. 
Shih Buddeh advised M. "Aziz not to listen to them, as the enemies only wished to 
enin time, and "Azíz drew up his army. Je himself, Shah Budágh, Mu'fnuddtu i 
Farankhádt (No. 128), Maægúm Khan and bis son, and Matlab Khan (No. 83) stood in 
the centre (ος Qutbuddin (No. 28), and Jamaluddin Injú (No. 164), on the right 
wing; Shaikh Muhammad, Murád Khan (No. 54), Shah Muhammad (No. 95). Shah 
Fakhraddin (No. 88), Muzafar Mughul, Pávandah (No. 68). Háji Khan Afghan, 
and the son of Khawáe Khán, on the left wing; Dastam Khan (No. 79), Naurang 
Khan (vide p. 331), Muhammad Quli Toqbái (No. 129), and Mihr ‘Alt Sildoz (No. 
130), led the van (hardwal); Baz Bahadur (No. 188) occupied the Aðlimast (between 
the van and the commander) ; and Mirza, Muqim and Chirgis Khan formed the reserva 
behind the centre. The centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khan Fúládí and 
Junaid í Kararání ; the right wing by the three Mírzás ; the left wing by Muhammad 
Khán (Sher Khán's eldest son) and Sadat Khan ; and their van was led by Badr Khan, 
younger son of Sher Khan. The battle then commenced in the neighbourhood of 
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Patap, 18th Ramazan, 980 (22nd January, 1573). The left wing of the Impertalists 
was defeated by the Mírzás. Murád Khan (No. 51) preferred to look on. Shah 
Muhammad (No. 95) was wounded, aud carried off by his men to Alunadábád. Shaikh 
Muhammad himself was killed with several of his relations, as the son of Sayyid Bahá- 
uddin, and Sayyid Jafar, brother of Shaikh Farid (No. 99). The Mirzás also fell upon 
Shah Fakhruddín and repulsed him. Qutbuddín even was hard pressed, when M. Aziz 
by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to flight. As usual. the soldiers 
of the enemies had too carly commenced to plunder, 

Sher Khan fled to Júnágadh, and the Mírzás to the Dak’hin. 

78. Sayyid Hamid i Bukhari. 

Sayyid Hamid was the son of S. Miran, son of S. Mubárik. Sayyid Mubavik 
was a Gujrátí Courtier (vide p. 385, note) who, it is said, arrived from Bukhárá with 
but a horse. One day he was attacked by a mast elephant, when he discharged an 
arrow that entered the forehead of the animal so deep, that only the noteh of th’ arrow 
was visible. From this event, the people of Gujrát swore hy S. Mubárik s arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When Ltimád Khan (No. 67) raised Nat hd to the 
throne, under the title of Muzaffar Shah, 8, Mubárik wot several Mahalls of the Patan, 
Dholqah, and Dandoyah (W. of th Peninsula) Districts. Alter his death, Dholaah 
and Dandoyah were given to his son, Sayyid Miran, and alter him to his grandson 
Sayyid Hámid. 

When Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arvived on Ist Rajab. 989, at Patan, 
Sayyid HMámid went over to him, and was favorably received, During the wir of 
Mirai “Aziz Kokah with the Mirás (éide No. 77). S. 1M. was put in eharge of Ahmad- 
Abad. In the 18th year, Dholgah and Dandoqah were again given him as uyel. 
Subsequently, he served under Qutbaddin m Kambhait. 

In the 22nd year, he was appointed to Multan, and served in the end of tho same 
year with M. Υήκη[ Khán í Razawi (No. 35), against the Baliehis. Τι the 25th year, 
when M. Muhammad Hakim invaded Labor, S. H. with the other Zugifdirs of the 
Panjab assembled and joined the army of Prince Mil, S. H. commanding the left, 
wing, He also served under Akbar in Kába On the Emperors return, he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his sgt. 

In the 30th year, he served under Man Singh m Kabul. On his arrival at 
Pasháwar, his jagivy, S. H. sent most of his men to Hindüstáu, and lived securely in 
Bigrám (on our Maps, Ποπ). leaving his aflans in the hands of a man of the name 
of Músá. This man oppressed the Madimand and Gharbah (2) Nhat tribes, ‘who have 
ten thousand homes near Pasháwar. The oppressed Afehins, instead of companning 
to Akbar, chose JalAlah i Tariki as leader, and attacked S. Εν He first resolved to 
shut himself up in Bigrám; but having received. an erroneous report regarding the 
strength of the enemies, he lett the town. and was defeated and killed (3lst year). 
The Afadsir says, he was killed in 993. In this fight, forty of his relations and clients 
also perished. The Afháus then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kamal, son 
of S. IH. {10 held it till he was relieved. 

S. Kamál, during Akbar's reign, was promoted to a command of Seven Itundred, 
and, on the accession of Jahángír, toa Hazáríship. He was made Governor of Dilhi, 
vice Shaikh “Abdul Walháb, also a Bukhárí Sayyid (Tus. p. 35, 1. 8 from below). 
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Kamal served under Farid i Bukhárí (No. 99) in the expedition against Prince Khus- 
rau, and commanded the left wing in the fight near Bhaironwál, rendering timely 
assistance to the Sayyids of Barha who, as was customary, led the van. 

Sayyid Ya'gub, son of S. Kamal, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 1000 
horse, and died in the third year of Sháhjahán's reign. The Maásir says, in the 
2nd year. 

The two lists of Sháhjahán's grandces given in the Pddishdhudmah (1, b., 
#22; 11, 710) mention another son of Sayyid Hámid, of the name of Sayyid Báqir, 
who held a Conunand of Five Hundred, 400 horse. : 

79. Dastam Kha’n, son of Rustam i Turkistáni. " 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastane pi, a very unusual name, though 
most MSS. of the Aín and many of the Akbarnaimah give pow): Rustam. The 


AMatsir correctly places*his name under the letter D. 
His father's name was Rustam. His mother—her name is not clearly written in 
the MSS. of the Mudsiv and Akbarndmah, which I have seen, either Najébak or 
Bakhyah—was a friend of Máhum Anagah (vide No. 19), and had free access to the 
Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play-fellow of Prince Akbar. 
Dastam Khan, in the 9th year, served 4... Mu'izzul Mulk (No. 61) against 
"Abdullah Khan Uzhak (No. L1). 


Kokah in the battle of Patan (vide No. 77), distinguished himself in the war with 
In the 22nd year, he was appointed to 


In the 17th year, he served under Mirza "Avis 


Muhammad Husain Mirza, and got a flag. 
the Cubah of Ajmír, and got Rantanbhúr as ἱιγώ]. Mis administration was praise- 
worthy : he kept down the rebellious, and protected the oppressed. 

In the 25th year, Uchlá, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Súr Das, Tilúksí, sons of 
Rajah Bihari Mall's brother, came without permission from the Panjab to Luni (P), their 
native town, and caused disturbances. Dastam, from a wish not te be too hard on 
Kachhwahuhs, advised them to ret "rn to obedience; but his leniency only rendered 
the rebels more audacious. Akbar then ordered D. to hold out threats, and if this 
was not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had at last to do so; but he did 
it hastily, without collecting a suflicient number ol troops. In. the fight,” the three 


garh (about 4 miles S. E. of Rantanbhúr 


* The geograph al details given in the mule 
to Bounlee is bisected by the Banas 


Akbarnámah are unsatisfactory. 


Abulfazl mentions the Qugbak (small 
town) of Trini ( #9) as the birth-place 


of the Kachhwahah rebels ; the fight, he 


says, took place in a village (mauza’) of 


the name of (2,499 Thori, and Dastam 


died at Sherpir, which is also called a 
Qacbah. But the Akbarnamah leaves 
the reader to find out where these three 
places are. The Tubagdt, in its list of 
grandees, fortunately says that Dastam 
Khan was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Rantanbhür. The only places near Ran- 
tanbhúr which resemble the above three, 
are Bounlee, Tohra, and Shergarh, as 
given on the Trig. Map of the Jodhpür 


Ὁ 


Territory for 1850. The road from Sher- 


River. Rantanbhúr hes in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Ghambal 
and the Banas, and Bounlee dies about 30 
miles N. W. of it. There ars two vila- 
ges of the names of Zohra, one about 3 
miles S. W. of Bounlee, and the other 8. 
of it, on the right bank of the Banas. 
Bounlee, or Baunlí, would be | „lg, or 


cn, which will be found below as the 
head of a Parganah in Sirkár Rantan- 
bhür, aud the change of T" to py 
is very simple. The greatest diflerence 
lies in Sterpúr and Shergarh. 

The Akbarnámah says, the fight took 
place on the 10th Abán of the 26th year. 
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nephews of the Rajah were killed. Dastam received a wound from Uchlá, who had 
attacked him from an ambush. Wounded as he was, he attacked Uchlá, and killed 
him. Immediately afterwards he fainted and fell from his horse. Jlis men put him 
again on horseback—a usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The 
rebels were totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Dastam died of his wounds, two days later, at Sherpúr. Akbar said that even D.'s 
mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he did, because D., with the 
exception of three years, had never been away from him. 

The Maásir says, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Rantanbhúr was 
then given to Mirza ’Abdurrahim (No. 29) as jagir. 

A son of Dastam is mentioned below (No. 362). 

80. Shahba’z Khani Kambú. 

Regarding the tribe called Kambú, vide Beames’ Edition of Sir IT. Elliot's Glossary, 
I, 304. The Persian hemistieh quoted (Metre /fazaj/)— 

pst wO yt 925 aga ο! & 

©The Afehins are the first, the Kanibüs the second, and the Kashmiris the third, 
set of scoundrels’ must be very modern ; for during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, 
it was certainly a distinetion to belong to this tribe, as will he seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shahbaz was Hájf Ismá íl, a disciple of the renowned saint 
Bahauddin Zakariyá of Multan. 
raft, or goldniuhr, for the name of every prophet he would mention ; but as Baháuddín 
could not pay the money, Haji Ismá íl took the beggar to his house, and gave him an 


Once a beggar asked the saint to give him an ash- 


Ashrafí for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 
Ismá íl acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding was defective, where- 
upon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the Kambús are proverbial in 
Hindustan for sagacity and quickness of apprehension. 

Shahbaz at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, as his an- 
cestors had done; but the excellent way in which he performed the duties of kotwál, 
drew Akbar’s attention to him, and he was made an Amir and appointed Mir Tozak 
(quarter master). 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Khan (No. 90) fell into disgrace, Sh. was ap- 
pointed Mir Bakhshí. 
especially against Kallah, son of Rai Ram, and grandson of Rai Máldeo, and was 
ordered to take Fort Siwánah. Shahbaz first took Fort Daigür (2)*, where a large num- 
of Ráthor rebels were killed; after this he took Dimarab, from where he passed on 
to Siwánah, which on his arrival capitulated (984). 


In the 21st year, he was sent against the rebels in Jodhpur, 


In the same year, Shahbaz was sent against Rajah Gajpati.? This Rajah was the 


* The MSS. have ég, which I can- S. of Dúnárah, about 10 miles from the 


not find on the maps. There are many 
places of a similar name, S. W. of 
Jodhpur, near which it must lie. Dú- 
narah (most MSS. have AIE J lies on 
the right bank of the Lüní, S. W.of 
Jodhpür. Here Shahbáz crossed (ibit) 
and went to Siwdnak, which lies N. W. 


left bank of the Lünf. 

? So. according to the best. MSS. 
Stewart calls him Guyety, the Lak'hnau 
Akbarnámah (LII, 140) Καί, and the 
Edit. Bibl. Indica of Badáoní, Kachité, 
(p. 179, 284, 285,) and Kajité (p. 237), 
which forms are also found in the 
Lak'hnau edition of the Akbarnámah. 
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greatest, Zamíndár in Bihár, and had rendered good services during Mun'im's expedition 
to Bengal. But when Dáúd, king of Orísá, invaded Bengal after Muwim’s death at Gaur 
in 983, Gajpati rebelled and plundesed several towns in Bibár, Farhat Khan (No. 145) 
fuyúldár of Arah, his son Farhang Khan, and Qarátáq Khan, opposed the Rájah, but 
perished in the fight. When Shahbáz approached, Gajpati fled ; but Sh. followed him 
up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last Jagdespúr, where the whole family 
of the Rajah was captured. Sh. then conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sri 
Ram, Gajpati’s son. About the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtás. Hs 
Afghan commander, Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of 
Junaid í Kararani, had been hard pressed by Muzallfar (No. 37) ; he therefore fled to 
Shahbáz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then repaired to court, 
where he received every distinction due to his eminent services. 

In the 23rd year (986), Sh. marched against the proud Ráná Partab, and be- 
sieged the renowned Fort of Konbhalmír (called on our maps Komaluair, on the 
frontier between Udaipúr and Jodhpúr, Lat. 25° 10). The Rand, unable to defend it, 
esea ped in the disguise of a Senneisí, when the Fort was taken. Govandah and Udaiptir 
submitted likewise. Sh. erected no less than 50 thánahs in the hills and 39 in the 
plains, from Udaipúr to Pár Mandal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dandá, 
son of Rai Surjan Hádá (No. 96), to submit, and took him to Court. After this, Sh. 
was sent to Ajiniy, where disturbances frequently occurred. 

When the military revolt. of Bengal broke out, Sh. was ordered to go to Bihar ; 
but he did not agree with M. ‘Aziz Kokah-- tor Sh. could not bear to be second or third 
--and carried. on the war independently of him, defeated “Arab Bahadur, and marched 
to Jagdespúr. At that time the report reached him that Maefm Khán Farankhúdí 
(Νο. 157) had rebelled. and "Arab Þahádur and Niyábat Khán had joined him. Sh. 
therefore marehed to Audh, and met the enemies near Sultánpir Bilkarí, 25 kos from 
Awadh (Faizábád). Magúm, by timely centre-attack, put Sh. to flight, and followed 
him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpür, a distance of 30 Xos. Accidentally a 
rumour spread in the army of the encuries, that Ma’gtim had been killed, which caused 
some disorder. At this moment, Shes right wing attacked the enemies, Ma'eüm got 
wounded, and withdrew to Awadh (Faizábád), Sh. now pursued him, and seven miles 
from that town, anera hard fight. totally routed him, Magúin could not hold himself 
in Awadh, and his army dispersed. 

Alter this, Sh. went again to Court, where he was received by the emperor on 
his return fron: Kábul. At court, Sh. generally gave offence by his pride; and when 
once, at a parade, the Bakhshis had placed the young Mírzá Khan (No. 29) above 
him, he gave openly vent to his anger, was arrested, and put under the charge. of Rai 
Sál Darbárí (No. 106). 

But an officer. of Shs usefulness could ill be spared, and when M. 'Azíz in the 
98th year applied for transfer from Bihár, Sh. with other Amirs was sent there. 
He followed up Magúm Khán Kábalí to G'horág'hát, and defeated him. He then 
followed him to Bhátí (p. 342), plundered Baktarápúr, the residence of 'Tsá, took 
Sunnárgínw, and encamped on the Brahmaputra. “Tsá. afforded Ma'gúm means and 
shelter; but being hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace: an 
Imperial officer was to reside as Sunnárgánw; Magúm was to go to Makkah; and 
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Sh. was to withdraw. This was accepted. and Sh. crossed the river expecting the 
terms would be carried out. But the enemies did nothing ; and when Sh. prepared 
to return, his officers shewed the greatest insubordination, so that he had to retreat to 
Tandah, all advantages being thus lost. He reported matters to Court, and the 
tuyúldárs of Bihar were ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed 
up Magúm. In the 30th year, he and ( ‘adig Khan (side No. 43) quarrelled. Sub- 
sequently, Sh. marched again to Bhátí, and even sent a detachment ‘to Kokrah (9,5 45), 
which lies between Orísá and the Dak' hin. Modhü Singh, the Zamíndár of the 
district, was plundered, and had to pay tribute. In the 32nd year, when Sa'id (No. 25) 
was made Governor of Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. 
returned to Court. In the 34th year, he was made Wotwál of the army. He was then 
sent against the Afghans of Sawad ; but he left his duties without order, and was again 
imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made afdlfq to M. Shahrukh, who had been 
appointed to Málwah and was on his way to Prince Murád in the Dakhin. During 
the siege of Ahmadnagar, the inhabitants of Shahr i Nau, ‘which is called Burhdnabad,’ 
asked the Tmperialists for protection; but as they were mostly Shí ahs, Sh., in his 
bigotry, fell upon them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Langar i 
Duwdzdah Imám, the very name of which must have stunk in Sh.’s nostrils. ‘The 
inhabitants * seeing that they could not rely on the word of the Mughuls,’ emigrated, 
The Prince was irritated; and when Cádig Khán (No. 43) was appointed his afdliq, 
Sh. left without permission for Málwah. Akbar gave his Jágír to Shahrukh, and trans- 
ferred Shahbáz. 

In the 43rd year, Sh. was sent to Ajmir as Commander of the mangalá of Prince 
Salím (Jahángir), whom Akbar has asked to go from lIáhábád against the Rani. 
But Sh. was now above seventy years old, and as be had been in the habit of eating 
quicksilver, he commenced to suffer from pain in his hands and wrists. He got well 
again, but had in Ajmir another attack ; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the th 
year (1008). Salfm took quickly possession of Sh treasures, went back to Táhábád 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious attitude towards his 
father. 

Shahbáz had expressed a dying wish to he buried in Ajmir within the hallowed 
enclosure of Mu ín 1 Chishti. But. the custodians of the sacred shrine refused to comply, 
and Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, the saint appeared in the dreams of 
the custodians, and told them that Shahbaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero 
was buried inside, north of the dome. 

Shahbáz was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth. His op- 
position to Akbar’s * Divine Faith’ has been mentioned above (p. 188). He would 
neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor put the word murid (disciple) 
on his signet. His Sunni zeal, no doubt, retarded his promotion as much as his 
arrogance; for other less deserving officers held higher commands. He observed 
with great strictness the five daily prayers, and was never seen without the rosary in 
his hand. One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Fathpür and seized 
Shahbáz's hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the ’ugr, or afternoon 
prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the sun, not to miss the proper 
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time. Hakim Abul Fath (Νο. 112) saw it from a distance, and said to Hakim ‘Ali 
who stood near hin, “ I shall indeed call Shahbaz a pious man, if he insists on saying 
the prayer, alone as he is with the emperor;" (for the prayer had been abolished by 
Akbar at Court) When the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to the ein- 
peror. “Qh,” replied Akbar, “ you can pray another time, and make amends for this 
omission." Bat Sh. drew away his hand (rom the grasp of the emperor, spread his 
dupattah shawl on the ground, and said not only his prayer, but also his vird (volun- 
tary daily religious exercise), Akbar slapping all the while his head, saying, ‘Get up l’ 
Abul Fath stepped up, and intereeded for Shahbáz, whose persistency he admired. 

Abulfaz) says that Shahbáz was an excellent and faithful servant; but he 
blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, and people whis- 
pered that be found the Páras stone (vide Book HT, Cábah of Málwah). His mili- 
tary contingent was always complete and in good order; during his fights near the 
Brahmaputr he had 9000 horse, Every Thursday evening, he distributed 100 Ash rafis 
tothe memory of the renowned Ghausussiqlain (Abdul Qadir i Jílání). To Kam- 
bús he gave so much, that no Kambú in India was in bad cireumstanees. 

During the time he was Mír Bakhshi, he introduced the DégA law, the most 
ini portant. military reform of Akbar's reign (eide pp. 212, 255, 290). 

Shahbáz's brother, Karamullah, was likewise pious, He died in 1002 at Saronj 
( Madsir). The Madsir mentions a sontot Shahbaz, lhámullah. He was Wdgrahaaiis 
, (p. 258) of the Sirkar of Baglánah, where he died. 

The Tuzuk (p. 218) mentions another son of his, Raubáz Khán, who during the 
reign of Sháhjahán was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400. horse. He was, in the 
13th. year, Bahhshé and. Wági ehurris of the corps which was sent to Bangash, He 
held the same rank in the 20th year of Sháhjaláns reign. 

81. Darwi'sh Muhammad Uzbhak. 

The Medsir says nothing shout this grandee ; the MSS. of the Tabaqát merely 
say that he was dead in 1001. 

From the {Αθ μι. (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 137) we see that he was a 
friend of Bairam. Ie was sent by Bairiin together with Muzaffar “Ali (No. 37, and 
p. 317, 7. 3) to Sher Muhammad Diwanah, who despatched both fettered to Court. 

llis name occus again in the Τα (Lueknow Edition, H, p. 200,—where 
for Darwish Uzbak Ahidjah, read Darwish Uzbak o Muzafþur Khwájah). From 
the fact that Abulfazl has given his name in this list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned 
him on Batrám s submission. 


82. Shaikh Ibrahim, son of Shaikh Músá, elder brother of Shaikh 
Salim of Fathpür Sila. 


1 Ranbáz Khan is wrongly called Nidz Khibullah ; but this is a most extra- 
Ahénin the Kd. Bibl. Indica of the Pádi- ordinary name, and therefore likely to be 
shábn. I, b., p. 314; but in H, p. 740, of wrong. It should perhaps be Habibullah. 


the same work, Ranbáz A fis, as in the In the list of Akbar’s grandees in the 
Tuzuk. Tubaqdt, Nizim says, ‘At present, (in 


Sayyid Ahmad's edition of the uzuk, 1001) Shahbáz is Mír Bakhshí of Mål- 
p. 169, says that Ranbaz’s name was wah,’ 
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His father, Shaikh Músa, lived a retired life in Sikri. As Akbar had at first 
no children, he asked the Sikri Shaikhs to pray lor him, which they did; and as at 
that time one of Akbars wives became pregnant (with Salim), Akbar looked upon 
the Shaikhs with particular favor. To this lucky circumstance, the Sikri family owes 
its elevation. 

Shaikh Ibrahim lived at first at Court, chiefly in the service of the princes. 
In the 22nd year, he was made T'hànahdár of Ládlái, and suppressed the disturbances. 
Tn the 23rd year, he was made Governor of Fathpúr Síkrí. In the 28th year, he 
served with distinction under M. 'Avíz Kokah (Να, 21) in Bihárand Bengal, and was 
with Vazir Khan (No. 41) in his expedition against Qntlú of Orísá. When Akbar, 
in the 30th year went to Kabul, he was made Governor of Agrah, which post he 
scems to have had his death in 999 (86th year). 

According to the Tubagdt, he was not only the brother, but also the son-in-law 
of Shaikh Salim 1 Stkrtwál. 

83. "Abdul Matlab Kha'n, son of Shah Budásh Khan (No. 52). 

The Madsir makes him a Commander of "Two Thousand Five Hundred. 

"Abdul Matlab accompanied Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17) on his expedition to 
Mirt’ha. In the 10th year, he served together with his father under Mu'izzulmulk 
(No. 61) against Iskandar and Bahadur Khan. and fled from the battle-held of 
Khairábád (pp. 372, 582). In the 12th year, he served under Muhammad Quli Khán 
Barlas (No. 31) against Iskandar Khan in Audh, He then retired to his ἐιγάῤᾳ 
in Málwah. 

In the 17th year, he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. "Aziz Kokah and was pre- 
sent in the battle of Patan (p. 596). In the 25rd year, when Qutbuddin’s men (No. 
28) brought Muzafar Husain Mirza from the Dak’hin to Court, “Abdul Matlab at- 
tached himself as convoy, and saw the Mirza safely to Court. In the 25th year, he 
accompanied Ismííl Quli Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against Niyabat Khan 
"Arab. In the following year, he received a reprimand tor having murdered Fath 
Daulat, son of “Alf Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and was put in 
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command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kábul. In the 27th year, 
Akbar honored him by being his guest in Kalpt, his javir. 

In the 30th year, he accompanied M. 'Aztz Kokah to the Dak hin, and was sent, 
two years later, against Jalálah Táríkí, the Afehán rebel. One day, Jalálah fell upon 
the van of the Imperialists, which was commanded by Beg Nürín Khan (No. 212), 
Salim Khán (No. 132), and Sheroyah Khán (No. 108). They were in time assisted 
by Muhammad Quli Beg, and routed Jalálah, who escaped to the mountains. Abdul. 
matlab “had not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
fight." He seems to have taken this to heart; for when the vietorious army returned 
to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to Court. He died soon atter, 

His son, Sherzád, was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 200 
horse. | 

84. Ttiba'r Kha’n, tho Eunuch. 


His name, like that of many other Kunuchs, was ‘Ambar. Me was one of Babar’s 
Eunuchs. When IHumáyún left Qandahár for ‘Iraq, he despatched Ítíbár and others 
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to conduct Maryam Malcinf (Akbar's mother) to his camp. In 952, he left Kábul 
and joined the emperor, who attached him to Prince Akbar’s suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign, he accompanied Akbar’s mother and the other 
Begums from Kabul to India. Akbar appointed him Governor of Dihlí, where he died. 

He must not be confounded with No. 86. 

85. Rajah Bir Bal [ Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of the name of Mahesh Das (Maásir ; the Ed. Bibl. Indica 
of Badáoni, 11. p. 161, calls him. Brahman Ds), and was a Bhd, or minstrel, a elass of 
men whom the Persians call bédfarosh, * dealers in encomiums.’ He was very poor, 
but clear-headed, and remarkable for his power of apprehension. According to Bada- 
oni, he came soon after. Akbars accession from Kálpí to Court, where his boumots in 
a short time made him a general favourite. Iis Hindi verses E SA much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on hin the title of Kab Fedi, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate,! and had hin 
constantly near himself. 

In the 18th year, Rajah Jai Chand of Nagarkot, who was at Court, happened to 
displease the emperor, and was imprisoned, Nagarkot was given to Kab Rai as JAgír. 
He also received the title of Rajah Bir bar. But Jai Chand’s son, Budh Chand (or 
Budhí Ch., or Badi Ch., Ahe MSN. differ) shut himself np in Nagarkot, and Husain 
Quli Khan (No. 24) was ordered to conquer it. The invasion of Ibráhim Husain 
Mirza, as related above, forced Husain Quli to raise the siege, and Bir Bar, in all 

a probability, did not get his Jágir. He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to 
Patan and Ahmadabad, 21th. Rab? II, 981. (Vide note to No. 101.) 

Πο was often employed in missions. "Thus in the 21st year, he was sent with Rai 
Lon Karan to Dingarptir, the Rai of which town was anxious to send his daughter to 
Akbars Harem. fn the 28th year, again, B. D. and Zain Kokah (No. 34) conducted 
Rajah Ram Chand (No. 89) to Court. 

Bir Dar spent his time chiefly at Court. In the 34th year, Zain Khan Kokah 
marched against the Yüsulzaís in. Dijor? and Sawád; and as he had to ask for 
reinforcements, Bir Bar was sent there together with Hakim Abul Fath (No. 112). 
It is said that Akbar determined by lot whether Abulfazl or Bir Bar should go, and 
the lot fell on the latter, much against Akbar’s wish. 

The result of this campaign has been related above (pp. 204, 314). Bir Bar and 
nearly 8000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat—-the severest defeat, which 
Akbar’s army ever sutlered.? 

How Akbar felt Bir Bar's loss, has been mentioned on p. 205. There is also a 
letter on this subject in Abulfazl's Maktúhál. 

The following passages from Badáoni (Ed. Bibl. Ind., pp. 357, 358) are of interest— 

“Among the silly lies—they border on absurdities—which during this year 


1 Just as Jolik Radi, the (Hindú) zib, when several thousand soldiers of 
Court Astrologer, ‘The (Persian) Poet — the army commanded by Amin Khin 
Laureate [Faizi] had the title of Malik- were killed in the Khaibar Pass, on the 
ushshu'ará, οὐ * King of Poets.’ örd Muharram, 1083, or 21st April, 1672. 

2 On p. 344, read Bijor for Waijúr. Maásir i’ Alamgiri, p. 117. Vide Jour- 


* A similar catastrophe befell Aurang- nal A. S. Bengal, for 1862, p. 261. 
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(995) were spread over the country, was the rumour that Bir Bar, the aceursed, was 
still alive, though in reality he had then for some time been burning in the seventh 
hell. The Hindús by whom His Majesty is surrounded, saw how sad and sorry he 
was for Bir Bars loss, and invented the story that Bir Bar had been seen in the hills 
of Nagarkot, walking about with Jogís and Sannásís. His Majesty believed the ru- 
mour, thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account of the defeat 
which he had suffered at the hands of the Yitsulzais ; and it was, besides, quite pro- 
bable that he should have been seen with Jogis, inasmuch as he had never cared for 
the world. An Ahadi was therefore sent to Nagarkot, to enquire into the truth of 
the rumour, when it was proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

* Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Dar had been seen at Kálin- 
jar (which was théjagir Wl this dog), and the collector of the district stated that a 
barber had recognized him by certain marks on his body, which the man had distinctly 
seen, When one day Bir Dar had engaged him to rub his body with oil; from that time, 
however, Dir Dar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to court; and the Hindú Krorí (collector) got hold of some poor innocent 
traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in concealment, giving out 
that he was bir Bar. The Krort could, of course, send no barber to Court; he 
therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid detection, and reported that it was Bir 
Dar in reality, but he had since died. Tis Majesty went actually through a second 
mourning; but he ordered the Krorí and several others to come to Court. They were 
for some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty before, 
and the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.” 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical skill and 
poetical talent. His short verses, bon-mots, and jokes, are still in the mouths of the 
people of Hindústán. 

The hatred which Badáoní, Shahbáz Khan (No. 80), and other pious Muslims 
shewed towards Bir Bay (ride pp. 183. 188, 192, 199, 201) arose from the belief that 
Bir Bar had influenced Akbar to abjure Islám. 

Dir Bars eldest son, Ldlah, is mentioned below among the commanders of Two 
Hundred (No. 387). Ile was a spendthrift; and as he got no promotion, and his 
property was squandered away, he resigned court life, and turned fugir, in order to 
livo free and independent (end of 46th year). 

86. Ikhla’s Khan 'übár, the Eunuch. 

The Madsir does not give his name. The list of Akbar’s grandees in the 
Tabaqdt has the short remark that Ikhláe Khan was a Eunuch, and held the rank 
of a Commander of One Thousand. 

87. Baha’r Khan, (Muhammad) Acghar, a servant of IIunáyün. 

The name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MSS. read Bahddur 
Khán. The Madsir does not give his name. "The list of the Tabagát mentions a 
“ Bahár Khán, a Kháguh Khail Afghan, who held a command of Two Thousand.’ Bahar 
Khan Khágah Khail is aiso mentioned in several places in the Akbarnámah. He 
is therefore most probably the same as given by Abulfazl in this list. Perhaps we 
have to read Pahár Khán, instead of Bahár KAán; vide No. 407. The notice in the 
Tabaqát implies that he was dead in 1001. 
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88. Sha/h Fakhruddi'n, son of Mir Qasim, a Músawí Sayyid of Mashhad. 

Shah Fakhruddin eame, in 961, with Ilwnáyún to India. In the 9th year of 
Akbar's reign, he served in the army which was sent against "Abdullah. Khán Uzbak 
(No. 14). Inthe 16th year, he was in the manyalá, or advance corps, commanded 
by Khani Kalan (No. 16). When Akbar arrived at Patan, he sent Sh. F. and 
Hakim ’Ainulmulk to Mír Abú Turáb and Ttimád Khan (No. 67). On the road he 
fell in with the former, and went to Vtimad whom he likewise induced to pay his 
respects to Akbar. Πο was among the auxiliaries of M, "Aziz Kokah (Νο. 21) and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 396). He was also among the grandees who 
accompanied Akbar on his foreed march to Gujrát (p. 325, note, where according to 
the Akbærnámak we have to read 21/2. Rab?’ IL, tor Ath AM D. After this, he 
was made Governor of Ujjain, and received the title of Magdhat Khúán* In the 
end of the 21th year, he was made Governor of Patan (Gujrál), “ee Tarson 
Muhammad Khán (No. 32), where he soou alter, probably in. the beginning of 987, 
died (986, Tabagdt). 

89. Rajah Ra’m Chand Baghelah. 

A few MSS. read Bhagelah, which form Tod says is the correct one. Baghelah, 
however, is the usual spelling. 

Ram Chand was Rajah of Bhat/h (or Bhattah, as the Madsir spells it). Among 
the three great Iájalis of ITindústán, whom Babar mentions in his Memoirs, the 
Rájahs of Bhat/h are the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer Tánsín, regard- 
ing whom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this book. His fame had reached 
Akbar; and in the 7th year, the emperor sent Jaláluddín Qúrehí (No. 213) to Bhat'h, 
to induce Tánsín to come to Nerah. Rám Chand feeling himself powerless to refuse 
Akbars request, sent his favorite with his musical instruments and many presents to 
Agrah, and the first time that T4nsin performed at court, the Emperor made him a 
present of two lak’hs of Rupees. Ténsin remained. with Akbar. Most of lus composi- 
tions are written in Akbars name, and his melodies are even now-a-days everywhere 
repeated by the people of Hindüstán. 

When Agaf Khan (T) led his expedition to Gadha (p. 367),? he came in con- 
tact with Ram Clond ; but by timely submission the Rajah became “a servant’ of 
Akbar. In the ΤΗ] year, Ram Chand lost Fort Kálinjar, as related on p. 369. He 
sent his son, Bir Bhadr, to Court, but from distrust would not pay his respects person- 
ally. In the 28th. year, therefore, when Akbar was at Sháhábád, he ordered a corps 
to march to Bhat’h ; but Bir Bhadr, through the influence of several courders, pre- 
vailed upon the Emperor to send a grandee to his father and convey him to court. 
Rajah Bir Bar and Zain Kohah were selected for this office, and Rain Chand came at 
last to court, where he was well received. 

R. Ch. died in the 37th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of Rajah. But 
on his way from court to Dhat/h, he fell from his palanquin, and died soon after, in the 


> The Lucknow Edition of the Akbar- ? On p. 367, Rán Chand is. by mis- 
námah (UL, p. 222) calls him Nagib- take called Lám Chandr. 
Khan (τ). 
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38th year (1001; vide p. 358). His sudden death led to disturbances in Bándhú of 
which Bikramájít, a young relation of Rám Chand, had taken possession. Akbar 
therefore sent Rajah Patrdás (No. 196) with troops to Bándhú, and the Mughuls, 
according to custom, erected throughout the district military stations (“hduahs). At 
the request of the mhabitants, Akbar sent Isiná'tl Quit Khán (No. 46) to Bándhú, to 
convey Bikramajit to court (41st year), their intention being to prevent Bándhú from 
being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; he dismissed Bikramajit, and after a 
siege ol eight months and several days, Bándhú was conquered (42nd year). 

Tn the 47th year, Durjodhan, a grandson of Rám Chand, was made Rajah of Bán- 
dhú. In the 21st year of Jahángír's reign, Anr Singh, another grandson of Rám Chand, 
acknowledged himself a vassal of Dihli, In the 8th year of Sháhjahán, when "Abdul. 
lah Khán Bahádur marea against the refractory z unfudár of Ratanptir, Ainr Singh 
brought about a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Anúp 
Singh. [πι the 24th year, when Rájah Pahár Singh Bandelah, Jégirdir of Chauragadh, 
attacked Antip, because he had afforded shelter to Dairám, a zamindár of Chaurágadh, 
Anúp Singh, with his whole Gunily, withdrew from Rewa (which after the destruc- 
tion of Bándhú had been the family seat) te the hills. In the 80th year, how- 
ever, Sayyid Calábat Khan, Governor of Háhábád (ride p. 392) conducted him 
to Court, where Anúp turned Muhammadan. [fe was made a Commander of Threc 
Thousand, 2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bándhú and the surrounding districts, 

90. Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husain of Khurásán. 

lle was Mér Bakshi and Mír Arg. Τι the Lth year, Muzatfar Khan (No. 37) 
had him deposed. In the 16th year, he came one day drank to the Darbar, and 
challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished him by tying him to the tail 
of a horse, aud then put him into prison. 

le was subsequently released, and attached to Minvim’s Bengal corps. In the 
battle of Takavoi (p. 375), he was severely wounded. Though his wounds commenced 
to heal, he did not take sufficient, care of his health, and died, a few days after the 
battle, in Orisa. 

lle is mentioned as having had a contingent of 2,000 troopers (Mets, L000), 

The Mfadsiv has a long note in justification of the extraordinary punishment, 
which Akbar iutlicted on hii. 

The title of Lashkar Ada was conferred by Jahángír on Abul Hasan Mash- 
hadi, and by Shahjahan on Ján Nisár Khan Yadgar Beg. 

91. Sayyid Ahmad of Darha. 

He is the younger brother of Sayyid Mahúúd (p. 992). In the 17th year, he 
served in the mangalá, which, under the command of Kháu í Kalan (No. 16) was sent 
to Gujrat. After the conquest of Ahmadabad, he was ordered with other Amirs to 
pursue the sons of Sher Khan Fúládí (p. 396), who had removed their families and 
property from Patan to Tdar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of the 
Þuperialists. When Akbar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to 
Mírzá "Abdurrahím (No. 29), but appointed S. A. as Governor. In the same year, 
Muhammad Jusain Mirza, Shih Mirza, and Sher Khan Fúládí, besieged Patan ; 
but they dispersed on the approach of M. "Azíz. 

In the 20th year, S. A. and his nephews S. Qasim and 8. Háshim quelled the 
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disturbances in which Jalaluddin Qúrchí (No. 213) had lost his life. In 984, he 
served under Shahbiz Khan (No. 80) in the expedition to Siwánah. According to 
the Tabaqdt, which calls him à Commander of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 

Abulfazl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 289, 1. 4 from below. 

Sayyid Ahmad's son, S. Jamdluddin, was killed by the untimely explosion of a 
mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 368). 

This S. Jamáluddiu must not be confounded with the notorious S, Jamáluddín 
who was executed in 993 (Baddont YI, 345). He was a grandson of S. Mahmud 
(No. 75), S. Qásim being called his uncle. 

92. Ka'kar Ali” Khan; Chishti. 

He came with Ilumáyún to Hindústán. In the lth year (973), he was sent 
together with Shah Quli Náranjí (No. 231) to Gadha-Natangah, because Mahdi 
Qisim Khan (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. Kakar served also under 
Mu'izzul-Mulk (No. 61), and was present in the battle of Khairábád, Ie took part 
in the bloody fight at Sarnál (middle of Sha bán, 080; vide p. 523). He was then 
attached to Mun‘in’s corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which he and 
his son were killed (end of 981; Madsir, 080). 

93. Rai Kalya’n Mall, Zumíndár of DBikántr. 

Ile is the father of Rai Singh (No. 41), and has been mentioned above, p. 357. 

94. Tahir Kha’n, Mir larághat, son of Mir Khurd, who was a/d/éq 
to Prince Hindál. 

His name is not given in the Madsir Tha Tabagál merely says that he was 
a grandee of Tumaytin, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the rank of a Com- 
mander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, he had a son far AA, 
who likewise served under Akbar. 

From the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, H, p. 274) we see that he was one of 
Akbar’s companions. Together wi Dastam Khán (No. 79), Qutluq Qadam Khan 
(No, 123), Peshrau Khán (No. 280), Hakim ul Mulk, Muqbil Khan, Shinál Khan 
(No. 154), he assisted in the capture of the wild and mad Khwájah Mu'azzun, 
brother of Akbar's mother. 

96. Shah Muhammad Kha'n of Qalit. 

As Qalat bei ngs to Qaudahár, he is often. ealled Shih Muhammad Khan i 
Qandahári. The Madsir says, that the name of the town of Qalát is generally spelt 
with a (3, Q; but that the Hazáralis pronounce Naddé, with a K. 

Shih Muhammad Khán was a friend of Bairfun, and was with him in Qandahár, 
which Humáyún had given Dairám as Jágír. Bairám, however, left it entirely in 
S. M/s hands. Dahadur Khán (No. 22) was then Governor of Dáwar, and had 
bribed several grandees to hand over Qaudahar to him ; but S. M. discovered the plot 
and killed the conspirators. Bahadur then marched against Qandahár. S. M. knew 
that he could expect no assistance from Humayun, and wrote to Shih Tahmásp of Per- 
sia that it was Humáyún’s intention to cede Qandahár ; he should therefore send troops, 
defeat Bahádur, and take possession of the town. 'l'uhmásp sent 3000 Turkman 
troopers furnished by the jdgirddrs of Sistin, Farah, and Garmsír. Their leader, 
"Ali Yar, surprised Babadur and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not 
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even keep Dáwar. Te therefore fled to India. S. M. had thus got rid of one danger; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all subnfðsi veness, but would not hand over the 
town. Sháh Talinásp then ordered his nephew, Sultán Husain Mírzá, son of Bahrám 
Mirza (vide No. 8, p 313), Wali Khalitah Shámlü, and others, to besiege Qandahár. 
The siege had lasted for some time, when Sultan Husain Mirza felt disgusted and 
withdrew. Tahmásp felt annoyed, and sent again Sultán Husain Mírzá with "Alí 
Sultán, Governor of Shfraz, to Qandahár with positive orders to take the town. "Alf 
Sultán was shot during the siege, and Sultán Husain Mírzá remained encamped be- 
fore the town without doing anything. At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime 
had succeeded to the throne, ordered S. M. to hand over Qandahár to the Persians, 
according to Humáyún's promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cession of Qandahár, observes the author of the Maásir, 
differs from Munshí Sikandar's version in his great work entitled Alamárdi Sikundart. 
According to that history, Tahmásp, at the very first request of Sháh Muhammad, 
sent Sultán Husain Mírzá with Wali Khalifah and other nobles to Qandahár. They 
defeated Bahádur; but as S. M. would not hand over Qandahar, Τα μιάς) sent 'Alt 
Sultan with a stronger army, and appointed Sultán Husain Mírzá governor of Dáwar 
and Qandahar. Shah Muhammad held out for six months; but as he got no assistance 
from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindústán. 

Be this as it may, S. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akbar's reign in 
India, was made a Khan, and gradually rose to the rank of a Commander of Two 
Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968), he led the van in the battle near 
Sárangpúr, in which Baz Bahadur Jost Málwah, and served, in the 9th year. in the 
war against “Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14) In the 12th year, he was made 
governor of Kotha. In the 17th year. he was among the auxiliaries of Mirai ‘Aziz 
Kokah, and was wounded in the battle of Patan (p. 396). 

Regarding Adil Khan, S. M.'s son, vide below, No. 125. 

96. Rai Surjan lládá. 

He is often merely called Rai Hádá. The Hádás are a branch of the Chauháns, 
The Sirkár of Rantanbhúr is called after them Mádauti, 

Rai Surjan was at first in the service of the Raua, and defied the Mughuls, be- 
cause he thought himself safe in Rantanbhiy, Akbar, after the conquest of Chítor 
(p. 368), besieged in the end of the 13th year, Rantaubhúr, and R, S., despairing of 
holding out longer—the siege having lasted about a month—sent his sons Dandá and 
Bhoj (No. 175) to Akbar's camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each a dress of honor. When they were taken behind the tent enclosure to put on. 
the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, rushed sword in hand towards the 
audience tent, and killed several people, among them Shaikh Baháuddín Majzüb of 
Badáon, but was eut down by one of Muzaffar Khán's men. As R. 8.5 sons were 
entirely innocent, the accident did not change Akbar's goodwill towards them; and 
he sent them back to their father. At R. 8.3 request, Husain Qulí Khán (No. 
24) was then sent to the Fort, and escorted R. S. to the Emperor. Rantanbhúr was 
annexed (Shaw νά], 976, or beginning ot the 14th year). 

R. S. was made Governor of Gadha-Katangah from where, iu the 20th year, he 
was transferred to Fort Chanádh (Chunar). 
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Soon after, Daudá Med and created disturbances in Búndi. Zain Khan Kokah 
(No. 34), R. S. and his second son BR; were therefore sent to Bindi, which was con- 
quered in the beginning of 985, After the conquest, R. S. was made a commander of 
Two "l'housand.. Daudá who had escaped, submitted, in the 23rd year, to Shahbaz Khán 
(p. 400). Not long after, Dandá fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

Η. S. served in the 25th year, after Muzaffar’s (No. 37) death, in Bihár. The 
Maásir does not mention the year of his death. From the Tabaqat, it is elear, that 
he had been dead for some time in 1001. 


For R. 8.’s son, Rai Bhoj, vide below, No. 176. 


97. Sha'ham Kh»a'nJuláir. 


Jaldir is the name of a Chaghtai tribe. 

Sháham's father was Babi Beg, who had been under Humaytin governor of 
Jaunpúr. Babi Beg took also part in the battle of Chausa, in which Humáyún was 
defeated by Sher Shab. The Emperor fled to Agrah, and ordered Baba Beg and other 
erandees to bring up the camp and the Begums. Tn attempting to rescue the ladies 
of the Harem, Bábá Beg was killed by an Atghán near the imperial tent. 

Sháham Khán was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year (966), he served together with the two 
Jaláirs mentioned below, Háji Muhammad Khán í Sistání (No. 55), Chalmah 
Beg (58), Kamal Khan Ghakkar, and Qiya Khan Gung (No. 35), under Khan Zaman 
(No. 13) in the Jaunpür District against the Afghans. The war continued till 
the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of Λε], Mubáriz Khán, after Baivim's death, 
made a final attempt to overthrow the Mughuls. Tn the 10th year, Sh. Kh. served 
against Khán Zaman. 

Tn the 19th year, he served under Mun'im in the Bengal and Orísá wars, was 
present in the battle of Takarot and pursued with Todar Mall the Afgháns to Bhadrak 
(p. 375). After Mun'im's death at Gaur (p... 376), the grandees put Sh. Kh. in 
command of the army till the Emperor should send a new commander. In. the 21st 
year, he took part in the battle near Ag Mahall (p. 331). Im the 21th year, he was 
Júgirdár of Hájípúr (opposite Patna). Alter Muaattar’s death (No. 37) in 988, before 
Todar Mall had arrived, he defeated and killed Said í Badakhshi, one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subsequently, he pursued ‘Arab Bahádúr, whom Shahbiz Khan (p. 400) had 
defeated. In the 26th year, Sh. Kh, was stationed at Narhan. In this year, Ma'eúm 
Khan í Farankhiidi (No. 157) had been driven by the imperialists from Bahráich over 
Kalyánpür to Muhammadabad, which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpúr. 
Sh. Kh. from Narhan, Pahár Khán (No. 407) from Gházipür, and Qásim from 
Jaldpúr, united their contingents, and pursued Ma'gúm so effectually, that he applied 
to M. ‘Aziz Kokah, to intercede for him with the Emperor. In the 32nd year, he was 
made Governor of Gadha, and soon after, of Dihlí. In the end of the same year, he 
accompanied Sultan Murád, who conducted M. Sulaimán (No. 5) to court. In the 
beginning of the 33rd year, he assisted Cádiq Khan (No. 43) in his expedition against 
Jalálah Táríki in Teráh. 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Panjáb, Akbar made Dihli 
his residence. It was proved that Sh. had been oppressive, and he was therefore repri- 
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manded. Two years later, he served in the Asir war, and died during the siege of that 
fort, Zi Hajjah, 1009. 

The Yubaqdé says that Sháham Khan was in 1001, a Commander of Two 
Thousaud. 

The Ákbarnámak mentions two other Jaláir Grandees— 

1. Sultán Husain Khán Jalíir. He was mentioned above, p. 384, 1. 2. 

2. Muhammad Khán Jaláir. ιο Tabágat says of him, ‘he is an old. Amir, 
and is at present (1001) mad.’ He served under Khán Zamán in the war with Wend. 
In the beginning of the Ath year, all three Jaláirs served under Khan Ziunán against 
the Afghans in the Jaunpür District. 

98. A'saf Kha'n (III.), | Mirzá Qiwánuddín] Ja'far Beg, son of Ba- 
di’uzzaman of Qazwín. 

His father Mirzá Badí'uzzamán was the son of Xghá Malla Dawátdár of Qazwin 
(vide p. 369). M. Badi’, during the reign of Shah "l'ahmásp, had been vazir of 
Kásháu, and Ja far had also been introduced at the Persian Court. 

In the 22nd year of Akbar's reign (985), Ja'far Beg came to India, and was pre- 
sented to Akbar by his uncle M. Ghjásuddín ΔΙ Agaf Khan 11. (No. 126), on bis 
return from the Ydar expedition. The new DdgA law having then been introduced 
(vide y. 245), Akbar made Ja tar a Commander of Twenty (Bísté) and attached hin 
to the Dákkilís (p. 232) of his uncle. According to Baddoné (UL, 210) people 
attributed this minimum of royal favour to the malice of Ja'far's unele. The post 
was so low, that Ja'far threw it up in disgust, and went to Bengal, to which province 
Muzafar Khan (No. 27) had just been appointed governor. He was with him, when 
the Bengal military revolt broke out, and tell together with Shamsuddin í Khálí 
(Νο. 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja'far and Shams found means to escape, the 
former chiefly through his winning manners. On arriving at Fatlipár. Ja far met 
with a better reception than before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two 
Thousand, and got the title of deaf AÀdn. Ne was also appointed Mir Bakhshí, vice 
Qazi "Alí. In his first expedition, against the Rant of Udaipür, Agal was successful, 

In the 32nd year, he was appointed T'hánahdár of Sawad (Swat), rice [má il Quli 
Khan, who had been reprimanded (p. 361, where for αἱ read Bújor). Τι the 
37th year, Jalálah Raushání fed to "Abdullah. Khan Uzbak, king of Túrán; but 
finding no support, he returned to Teráh, and stirred up the Afridi and Urakzai 
Afghans. Acaf was sent against him, and with the assistance of Zain Khan Kokah, 
defeated Jalálah. The family of the rebel tell into the hands of the imperialists; his 
women were given to Wahdat ‘Ali, who was said to be Jalalah’s brother, while the 
other members of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th year, Agaf was sent to Kashmir, M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) having 
been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jágír holders, of whom Ahmad Beg 
Kábulí (No. 191), Muhammad Qulí Afshár, and Hasan "Arab, were the most import- 
ant. The cultivation of Za/arán (sallron, vide p. 81) and hunting were declared 
monopolies, and the revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qazi ‘Ali, ?. ο, 
at one lac of kharwdrs, at 24 dáms cach (vide p. 346). Neal only stayed three days 
in Kashmir, and returned to Láhor. In the 42nd year, when Kashmir had become all 
but desolated through the oppressions of the Jágír holders, Aca was made Governor of 
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the province. In the 44th. year, (beginning of 1008), he was appointed Diwan i kul, 
vice Patr Das (No. 196). 

In 1013, Prince Salim (Jahángír) rebelled against Akbar; but a reconciliation 
was effected by Akbar’s mother, and Salim was placed for twelve days under surveil- 
lance, After this, he received Gujrát as tuyúl, and gave up the Qübahs of Iláhábád 
and Bihar, of which during his rebellion he had taken possession. Bihar was given to 
Agaf who, moreover, was appointed to a Command of Three ‘Thousand. 

On Jahangir’s accession, Αρα was called to court, aud appointed aldlig to Prince 
Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Rana. The expedition was, however, 
interrupted by the rebellion of Prince Khusrau. In the 2ud year, 1015, Jahangir, after 
suppressing Khusrau's revolt, left Láhor for Kabul, and as Sharif Khan Amir ul Umará 
remained dangerously ill in India, Agaf was made Vakíl and Commander of Five 
Thousand. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels. But he never trusted 
Jahangir, as the Emperor himself found out after Αρα. death (Zuzuk, p. 109). 

From the time of Akbars death, the kings? of the Dal hin had been restless, 
and Malik “Ambar had seized upon several places in the Balag’hat District. The 
Khan Khánán, (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done nothing to recover the loss, 
and Jahángir sent Prince Parwiz to. the Dak’hin, with Agaf Khan as αἰά]ίη, and the 
most renowned grandees of the Court, as Rajah Mán Singh (No. 30), Khan Jahan 
Lodi, Khán í A'zam, (Νο. 21), Abdullah Khan, “each iu himself suflicient tor 
{he conquest of a country." But incessant drinking on the part of the Prince, and the 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Airs, spoiled everything, and the 
Mughuls suffered a check and lost {heir prestige (p. 326). Not long after, in 1021, 
Neal died at Burhánpúr. The Záríkh of his death is-— 

lf j de dv, A hundred times Alas! for Agaf Khan ! 

The Zuzuk (p. 108) says that he died at the age οἵ sixty-threc. 

Δρα Khan is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was an able 
financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been sufficient for him to 
know the contents of a page. He was a greal hortieulturist, planting and lopping 
off branches with his own hands in his gardens; and he often transacted business with 
a garden spade in his hand. In religious matters, he was a free-thinker, and one of 
Akbar's disciples (p. 209). He was one of the best poets of Akbars age, an age 
most fruitful in great poets. His Masnawi, entitled Nérudmah, ranks after Nizám's 
Shirin Khusrau. Vide below among the poets of Akbar's reign. 

Aeal' kept a great number of women, and had a large family. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd Zain uldbidin, Me was á commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
500 horse, and died in the second year of Sháhjahán's reign. He had a son Mirzá 
Ja'far, who like his grandfather was a poet, writing under the same tukhallug (Ja far). 


He, Zahid Khan Kokah, and M. Shati (Pddishdhndmah ; Sáqí, Madsir), son of Saif 


1 Jt was customary under the Mughul ? Mughnl llistorians do not like to 
Government to confer a pen-box or a gol- call the rulers of the Dak'bin kings. 
den inkstand, or both, as insignia on The word which they generally use, is 
Díwáns. When such officers were de- dunyddár, which is a menningless title. I 
posed, they generally returned the pre- have uot, found this title used in histories 


sents. written before the Akbarndmah. 
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Khan, were such intimate friends, that Sháhjahán dubbed them sik yár, ‘the three 
friends.’ He later resigned the service, and lived in Agrah on the pension which Sháh- 
Jahan granted and Aurangzíb increased. He died in 1094. 

2. Suhrdb khán. He was under Sháhjahán a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Sháhjahán. 

3. Mirza’ Alí Acghar. We was a hasty youth, and could not bridle his tongue. 
In the Parendah expedition, he created dissensions between Shah Shujá' and Mahábat 
Khan. He served in the war against Jujhár Bandelah, and perished at the explosion 
of a tower in Fort Dhamúní, as related iu the Pádiskáknámah. We had just been 
married to the daughter of Mu’tamid Khan Dakhshí (author of the /q^dludmah i 
Jahángéírf); but as no cohabitation had tahen place, Sháhjahán married her to 
Khan Daurán. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

4. Mirza’ Askari. Te was in the 20th year of Shábjahán a Commander οἵ 500, 
100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the Pddishdhndémah mention two relations of Xcaf— 
1. Muhammad Cálih, son of Mirzá Shahi, brother or nephew of λος He was a 
Commander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the second year of Sháhjaháu's 
regn. 2. Muqim, a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 


AL, Commanders of One Thousand and Five Hundred. 
99. Shaikh Farid i Bukha’ry’. ‘ 


The Jybálndmah, according to the Mudsir, says, he belonged to the Mrscief 
Sayyids; but this is extraordinary, because the Bukhari Sayyid's trace their descent to 
Sayyid Jalal τ Bukhari, seventh descendant of Imám "Alí Ἅπηί Alhádí. 

The fourth ancestor of Shaikh Farid was Shaikh "Abdulzhallàr of Dihlí, who when 
dying desired his family to give up depending on, Sayúrghál tenures, but rather to 
enter the military service of the kings. This they seem to have done. 

Shaikh Farid was born as Dihlf (Tuzuk, p. 68). He entered Akbar’s service early. 
Tn the 28th year, when M. ‘Azis (No. 21) resigned from ill-health the command of the 
Bihar army, 8. F. accompanied Vazir Khán (No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Bard- 
wan, where Qutlú of Orísá had collected his Afgháns. Qutlt having made proposals 
of peace, S. F. was ordered to meet, him. In dome so he nearly perished through 
Qutlú's treachery (vide Stewart's Bengal). In the 30th γο he was made a Con- 
mander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to a command of 1500. He was 
also appointed Mir Baklshí, and had also tor some time the Daftar í Tan in his 
charge, 2. 6., he had to settle all matters relating to the grants of Jágír holders, 

His elevation under Jaháugir, was due to the decided support he gave Jahán- 
gir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he obtained over Prince 
Khusrau at Bhaironwál. When Prince Salim occupied Háhábád during his rebellion 
against his father, appointing his servants to mangabs and giving them jagirs, Akbar 
favoured Princo Khusran so openly, that every one looked upon him as successor. Soon 
after, a sort of reconciliation was effected, and Salim’s men were sent to Gujrat. When 
Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay outside the Fort of Agrah ; and 
M. 'Azí; Kokah (No. 21) and Rajah Mán Singh, who from family considerations 
favoured Khusrau's succession, placed their own men at the gates of the fort, and 
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asked Shaikh Farid to take the command. But Sh. F. did not care for their arrange- 
ments and went over to Prince Salim outside, and declared him emperor, before Akbar 
had closed his eyes. On the actual accession, S. F. was made a commander of 5000, 
received the title of Cákibussaif wa-dgatam,* aud was appointed Mir Bakhshi. 

A short time after, on the 8th Zí Wajjah, 1014, Prince Khusrau suddenly left 
Agrah, and went plundering and recruiting to Láhor. Sh. F., with other Bukhar{ 
and many Bárha Sayyids, was sent after him, whilst Jahángír himself followed 
Soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khan Amir ul Umará, and Mahábat Khan, who 
were hostile to Sh. F., 
Sultan Khusrau had gone to Láhor, and besieged the town, when he heard of 
Sh. F?s arrival with 12000 horse at the Ab i Sullánpúr. 
Khusrau was immediately 


and took every possible opportunity of slandering him. 


He raised the sieve, and 
arrived at the Biah, which Sh. F. had just crossed. 
attacked. 
to bear the brunt of the fight, the former iu the van under the command of 
Sayyid Mahmúd Khan Kundlíwál, (p. 592) and Sayyid Jalal. 


The fight was unusually severe. The Bárha and Bukhari Sayyids had 

Sal Khan, son of 
There were spout 50 or 60 of the Bárha Sayyids opposed to 1500 Badakhsht troopers, 
and had not S. Kamal (p. 397) come in time to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries of Pddishdh salamát, the Bárha Sayyids would have been cut down to a 
man. Sayyid Saif Khan got seventeen. wounds, and S. Jalal died a few days after 
the battle. 


Khusran’s Jewel-box fell into the hands of the Imperialists. The fight took 


About four hundred of Khusrau's troopers were killed, and the rest dis- 
pe?sed. 
place in the neighbourhood of Bhaironwál.? In the evening Jahángír arrived, embraced 
S. F., and stayed the night in his tent, 
the name of Fathábád, and was given Sh. F. as á present, 


The District was made into a Parganah of 
He received, besides, 
the title of Murlazá Khan, and was appointed governor of the Cübah of Gujrat. 

In the 2nd year, S. F. presended Jahangir an immense bis made into a ring, 
which weighed 1 misyál, 16 surkks, aud was valued at 25000 Rs. As the relations 
of the Shaikh oppressed the people in Gujrat. he was recalled from Ahmadabad (uzuk, 
p. 73). In 102], he made 
preparations to invade Kángrah. Me died at Pathán in 1025, and was buried ai 


In the 6th year, he was made governor of the Panjab. 


boatmen to take him over. But they 
left. him in the lureh, landed him on an 
island im the middle of the Chanáb, and 
swam back. "This came to the ears of 


* This title we also find in old inserip- 
tions, e. y. in those of Tribent and Sát- 
gánw, Tigh District. Lt means ord 
of the sword and the pen. 


? Bhairouwal, on our maps Bhyrowal, 
lies on the road from Jálindhar to Am- 
riísir on the right bank of the Biah. 
Aller. the defeat, Khusrau fled north- 
wards with the view of reaching hahtás 
beyond, the right bank of the Jhelum. 
He had therefore to eross the Rawi, the 
Chanáb, and the Jhehun. On coming 
to the Chanáb, at a place called 84dA- 
púr (a very common name in the Panjab), 
he could not get boats. He therefore 
weut to Sodharah, which is also men- 
tioned as a place for crossing in the 
Tubayát í Náciri,—on our maps Sodra, 
N. E. of Vazirabid—and induced some 


the Chaudri of Sodharah, and a report 
was sent to Abul Qfsim Tamkín (No. 
199), one of Jahangir’s officers stationed 
at Guyrát (at some distance from the right 
bank of the Chanáb, opposite to Vazirá- 
bád). He came, took Khusrau from the 
island, and kept him confined in Gujrat. 

The news of the capture reached J: ahán- 
gír at Láhor on the last Muharram 1016, 
t. e. 52 days after Khusrau’s flight from 
Ketah, On the 3rd Cafar, Khusrau, 
Hasan Beg i Badakhshí (No. 167), and 
‘Abdurrahim Khar, were brought to 
Jahangir in the Bagh i Mírzá Kámrán. 
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Dihli (Zuz. p. 159). At the time of his death, he was a Commander of Six Thousand, 
5000 horse. 

Sayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dihlf, entitled Asúruççanádíd, 
Νο. 77, says that the name of S. Fs father was Sayyid Ahmad í Bukhárí. Of Farfd’s 
tomb, he says, nothing is left but an arcade (dálán). But he wrongly places the 
death of the Shaikh iz the Mh year or 1033 A. H., instead of in the eleventh year, 
or 1025. Sayyid Ahmad also mentions a Serdé built by Shaikh Farid in Dihlt, whieh 
has since been repaired by the English Government, and is now used as a jail (Sl, 
jel khanah). 

According to the Tuzuk, p. Οὔ, Salímgadh (Dihlt) belonged to S. Farid. It 
had been built by Salim Khan the Afghan during his reign in the midst. (dar gen) 
of the Jamnah. Akbar had given it to Farid? 

When Shaikh Farid died, only 1000 Ashrafís were found in his house, which very 
likely gave rise to the Zartkh of his death— 

Oy YA Ao dud, khurd burd (1025, A. H.). 
“He gave, and left (carried otl) little.’ 

Shaikh Farid was indeed a man of the greatest liberality. Te always gave with 
his own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one day, and received 
money; and when he returned the eighth time, Farid gave him again money, but 
told him not to tell others; else they might take the money from him. He gave 
widows a great deal, and his jagir lands were given as free land tenures to the children 
of his servants or soldiers who had been killed. When in Gujrat, he had a list made 
of all Bukhari Sayyids in the provinee,? and paid for every marriage feast and out- 
ht; he even gave pregnant women of his clan money for the same purpose for the 
benefit. of their yet unborn children. He never assisted singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many sardis. The one in Dihlí has been mentioned above. In Ah- 
madabad, a mahallahk was adorned by him and received as à memorial of him the name 
of Bukhara. In the same town he built the Masjid and Tomb of Shah Wajihuddin 
(died 985; Badadont 111, 46). He also built Furidábád near Dihlí, the greater part 
of the old parganah of Tilpat being included in the parganah of Faridabad (Elliot's 
Glossary, Beames’ Edition, Il, p. 123). Tu Lahor also, à Mahallah was built by him, 
a large bath, and a ολα, or bazar. The Government otfieers under him received 
annually three kAiads ; to his footmeu he gave annually a blanket, and his sweepers 
got shoes. He never made alterations in his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3000 piehed troopers. Neither in the reign of Akbar, 
nor that of Jahángír, did he build a palace for himself. He always lived as if on the 
march. He paid his contingent personally, little earing for the noise and {tumult 
incident to such oflices. One of his best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Sher 
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Khán, had taken leave in G ujrát, and rejoined after an absence of six years, when Sh. 


* The family must have had large pos- extensive possessions along the Jamnah. 
sessions in Dihli; for when Akbar, in the 3 In Dihi, Ahmadábád, and many 
22nd year, visited Dihli, he stayed in other places in Gujrat, do we find Bu- 
Sh. Faríd's mansion, and Abulfazl (44- khári Sayyids. Pide Nos, 77, 78. 


barnémah ΙΙ, p. 196) speaks of his 
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Farid was in Kalánúr on his mareh to Kángralh. The Shaikh ordered Dwárká Das 
his Bakhshí, to pay the man his wages, and the Bakhshí wrote out the Descriptive 
holl, and gave the man one day's pay. But, Farid got angry, and said, “He is an 
old servant, and though he comes rather late, my affairs have not fared ill on account 
of his absence; give him his whole pay." ‘The man got 7000 Rs., his whole pay for 
SIX years. 

“Night and day,” exclaims the author of the Maásir, “ change as before, and the 
stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, but India has no longer such men. Per- 
haps they have left for some other eountry !” 

Shaikh Farid had no son. His daughter also died childless, He had adopted 
two young men, Muhammad Sa'id and Mir Khan. They lived in great pomp, and 
did not care for the emperor. Though often warned, they would noisily pass the 
palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance of the Emperor, their boats being lighted 
up with torches and coloured lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahábat 
Khan, whom Jahangir had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. 
Sh. F. demanded of the emperor Mahábat's blood; but Mahábat σοῦ together several 
‘respectable’ witnesses who maintained before the emperor that Mir Khán had been 
killed by Muhammad Sa'íd, and Shaikh F. had to remain quiet. 

Muhammad Said was alive in the 20th year of Sháhjahán, and was a Commander 
of Seven Hundred, 300 horse (Pádisháhn. 11, 743). 

Sayyid σα, Sh. Fs brother, was also in Akbar's service. Te was killed in 
the battle of Patan (p. 397, 1. 5). 

The Pddishdhudmah (V, b., 316, 313; TI, 739) also mentions Sayyid Badr, son 
of Shaikh Farid’s sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse ; and Sayyid Bhakar, son of 
Sh. F.'s brother, à Commander of Five Hundred, 300 horse. 

100. Sama’nji’ Kha’n, son of Chalmah Beg. 

For Sæmánjí we often find in MSS, Samájí. The Turkish samda means hay, 
so that Samidnji, or Samánehé would mean one who looks after the hay. 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the Mur, nor the Tabaqdt. Nor 
have I come across his name in the AAbarnámah. Τί remains, therefore, doubtful 
whether he is the son of No. 58. 

Another Samánji Khán will be found below, No. 147. 

101. Tardi’ Khen, son of Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 31k. The Ἑαῤαφήί says that. in 1001, he 


was governor of Patan (Gujrat)? 


1 Vardi Khan is also mentioned in Akbar left Agrah ; but from the Akbarná- 
Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk’, p. mah (Lucknow Edition, ΠΤ, 18 ft) it. is 
19,1. 15. But this i mistake. It should clear that Akbar left Kerah on the 24th 
be Zur Khán, not Tardi Khán. The Rabi’ II, 981, and engaged the enemies on 
word £ognát, Í. e., also is a mistake, and the 9th day after his departure, 2. €., on 


should be Togbái. Pages 18, 19 of the the Sth Jumáda I., 981. Hence the date 
Tuzuk treat of Akbar's forced march to bth Jumáda I, 980, which Sayyid Ah- 


Patan in. Gujrát (vide p. 325, note, and mad gives, Tuzuk, p. 18, 1. 16, should 
p. 406, 1. 10). The Maásir (MS. 77 of be eorreeted to 5th Jumáda I, 981. 
the Library As. Soc. Bengal, p. 103, 6.) The comparison of the several sources 


mentions the 4th Rabi’ I. as the day wheu for a history of Akbar's reign, and the 
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102. Mihtar Kha’n, Anísuddín, a servant of Mumáyún. 

The word suhfar, pr. a prince, occurs very often in the names of Humáyún's 
servants. Thus in the Akbarudmah (Lucknow Edition, Vol. I. p. 269,—a very 
interesting page, which gives the names of the grandees, &e., who accompanied the 
emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khán was the title of Anis (-uddín). He was Tluméytin’s treasurer 
on his flight to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

In the 14th year, when Rantanbhúr had been conquered (vide No. 96), the fort 
was put in his charge. In the beginning of the 21st. year (beginning of 981), he 
accompanied Mán Singh on his expedition against Ind Partáb of Maiwár, and dis- 
tinguished himself as leader of the Chanddwal (vear). In the 25th year, he held a 
jágír in Audh, and distinguished himself in the final pursuit of Ma'gúm Khan Faran- 
khúdí (No. 157). 

Anis was gradually promoted. 170 was at the time of Albar's death a Commander 
of Three Thousand. According to the Tabuqát, he was in 1001 a Commander of 2500. 

We died in the örd year of Jahánsir's reign, 1017, eighty-four years old. ML 
read the MSS. of the Madsir correctly, he was a Kati, and looked upon his tribe with 
much favour, He was a man of great snuplieiy. It is said that he paid his con- 
tingent monthly. 

Minis An, his son, was during the reign of Jahangir a Commander of Five 
Hundred, 130 horse. Abú Tálib, son of Minis Khán, was employed as treasurer 
(Ahizduchi) of the Cübah of Bengal. 

103. Rai Durga’ Sisodiah. 

Rai Durgá is generally called in the Akbaradiah, Rit Durga Chandrawat 
( &shais ). The home of the family was the Parganah of Rampur, also called 
Islámpúr, near Chítor. 

In the 26th year of Akbar’s reign, Rai Dureá accompanied Prince Murád on his 
expedition against Mivzá Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. In the 25th year, he was 
attached to Mirza Khan's (No. 29) corps, and distinguished himself in the Gujrat war. 
Jn the 30th year, he was with M. Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in the Dalchin, In the 20th 
year, he followed Prince Murad to Málwal, and later to the Dak hin. 

In the 45th year, Akbar sent him after Muzatfar Husain Mirzá. Ie then ac- 
companied Abulfazl to Nasik, and went afterwards home on leave. He returned, but 
after six weeks went again home, apparently without, permission. 

lle died towards the end of the Znd year of Jahángirs reign. 

According to the Zuzuk (p. 63), he had served Akbar tor upwards of forty years. 
Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of Rana Udai Singh, and reached, 
during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of a Commander of Four Thousand, Hé is 
said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tabagát says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Madsir continucs the history of his descendants, from which the following 


tree has been taken. 


correction of the MSS., is a truly her- printed historical editions has very much 
Culean labour, which the want. of critieal increased, Pade Νο, 104, 


acumen on the part of the editors of our 
óð 
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Genealogy of the Raos of Rámpúr (Íslámpúr), Chítor. 


1, Rai Durga Sisodiah 
(Chandrawat) 


2. Rao Chanda (Jahangir) 
(a.) A son 
3. Rao Dauda (Sháhjahán) 


| 
4. Ráo Hatti Singh (Do.)! 
[died childless | 


—-——(0.) Rup Mukund 


9. (α.) Rio Rup Singh———6. (0.) Rao Amr Singh 


[died childless j 


(Aurangzib) 
7. Rao Muhkam Singh 
8. Ráo Goll Singh 
9. Rao ns Singh 


Rao Ratan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Muslim Khdn 


(Aurangvíb-Jahándár Shah). 


104. Ma dhu' Singh, son of Rájah Bhagwan Dis (No. 27). 


He was present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 333), 


In the beginning of the 21st 


year (Muharram, 984) he served under Mán Singh against Ráná Kika, and distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Gogandah (21st Rab? I., 9084)? In the 30th 
year, he accompanied Mírzá Shahrukh (No. 7) on his expedition to Kashmir. In the 
31st year, after the death of Sayyid Háinid (No. 78), he took the contingent for Rajah 
Bhagwan from T'hánah Langar, where ho was stationed, to "Ali Masjid, where Mán 
Singh was. 

In the 48th year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2000 horse. 
According to the Tubagát, he had been, in 1001, a Commander of 2000. 

His son, Chaty Sál, or Satr Sál, was at the end of Jahángír's reign a Commander 
of Fifteen Hundred, 1000 horse. He was killed together with his two sons, Bhim Singh 


and Anand Singh, in the Dak hin, in the 3rd year οἱ Sháhjahán's reign. 


His third 


son, Ugar Sen, was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse (vide PAdishahn- 


L, p, 294; I., b., pp. 305, 314.) 


2 There is some confusion in the MSS. 
and printed editions regarding his name. 
Thus in the Pédisháhndinah, Ed. bibl. 
Indica, I, b., 305, he is called Mathi 
Singh; but Hatti Singh in the same 
work, Vol. 11, p. 730, and Zathí, on 
p. 374. 

3 It was said above, p. 339, 1. L, that 
the battle of Gogandah was fought in 
985. This is the statement of the Taba- 

dt, which the Maásir follows in its 
ER ία note of Rájah Mán Singh. 
But from the Akbarndmah and the His- 
tory of Badáoní, who was present in the 


battle, and brought Akbar Mán Singh's 
report, it is clear that Mán Singh set out 
on the 2nd Muharram, 984, and that the 
battle took place on the 21st Rabf’ I., of 
the same year. 

It has been remarked above (p. 356, 
notel),that the chronology of the Tubaqdé 
is orroneous. Dadáoní ascribes the errors 
to the omission of the intercalary days, 
and a contusion of solar and lunar years. 
Historians should bear this in mind. ‘The 
Akbarnámah is the only source for ἃ 
history of Akbars reign, and the Sawd- 
nih should be the guide of Historians, 
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105. Sayyid Qa'sim, and 148. Sayyid He’shim, sons of Sayyid Mah- 
mud Khan of Bárha, Kúndlíwál (No. 75), 

In the 17th year, S. Qásim served under Khán 'Alam (No. 68), in the pursuit 
of Muhammad Husain Mírzá, who after his defeat by M. 'Aziz Kokah (No. 21) had. 
withdrawn to the Dak'hin. 

S. Hashim served, in the 21st year, with Rái Rai Singh (No. 44) against Sultán 
Deorah, ruler of Sarohí, and distinguished himself in the conquest of that place. 

In the 22nd year, both brothers served under Shahbaz Khán (No. 80) against the 
Rina. In the 25th year, when Chandr Sen, son of Máldeo, raised disturbances, both 
brothers, who had Jágérs in Ajmír, were ordered to march against him. Both again 
distinguished themselves in the 28th year, and served in the hardwal of Mír Khan 
(Νο. 29) in the Gujrat war. 

S. Hashim was kilied in the battle of Sarkich, near Ahmadabad. 8. Qasim was 
wounded. He was subsequently appointed T'hánahdár of Patan. When Mirai Khan 
went to Court, leaving Qulij Khan as Governor of Ahmadabad, Qásim was again 
appointed to a command and operated successfully against Muzaffar, Jám (zamíndár 
of Little Kachh), and hangár (zamindar of Great Kachh). 

On the transfer of Mirzá Khan, Khan i A'zam (Νο. 21) was appointed Governor 
of Gujrat. Qásim eontinued to serve in Gujrat, aud distinguished himself especially 
in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing of Sultan Murad’s Dak hin corps. 

Qasim died in.the 44th year (1007). He was at his death a Commander of 1500. 

Regarding their sons, vide p. 392. 


á ALI. Commanders of Twelve Hundred and Fifty. 


106. Rafi Sal Darba’ri’, Shaikháwat. 

He is also called Rajah Rai Sál Darbárí, and is the son of Rai Iti Mall Shaikhá- 
wat, in whose service Hasan Khan Stir (father of Sher Shah) was for some tine. 

As remarked above (p. 328, No. 23), the Kachhwihahs are divided into Rajiwats 
and Shaikháwats. To the latter branch belong Rájahs Lon Karan, Rai Sal, &e. ; the 
former contains Mán Singh’s posterity (the present rulers of Jaipur). 

The term Shaikhdwat, or Shekhdwat, as itis generally pronounced, is explained 
as follows, One of the ancestors of this branch had no sous. A Muhammadan 
Shaikh, however, had pity. on him, and prayed for him till he got ason. From motives 
of gratitude, tho boy was called Shaikh. Hence his descendants are called the Shaikh- 
awat Branch. 

Rai Sál was employed at Court, as his title of Darbárí indicates. He was in 
charge of the Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, he was promoted, and served in 
the Dak’hin. He died there at an advanced ave. He had twenty-one sons, each of 
whom had a numerous posterity. 

Whilst Rai Sál was in the Dak'hin, Mádhú Singh and other grandchildren of his, 
collected a lot of rutfans, and occupied Rai Sáls paternal possessions.” But Mat hurá 


* He is the same as the Skaikhjé of twelfth descendant of Dholá Rai (p. 329). 
aipür genealogies. Sbaikhji is said to 2 Called in the AZudsu JS, Khan- 
have been a grandson of Udaikaran, dár or Ghandar, ‘near Amber. 
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Das, a Bengali, who was Rii Sál's Munshi and Vakíl, recovered a portion of his master's 
lands. 

After Rat Sal’s death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to the custom of 
the Zamíndárs of the age, in feud vvith their neighbours and with each other. Rájah 
Girdhar, Rái Sal’s son, is almost the only one that distinguished himselt at Court. — - 

From the Akbarnámal we see that Rai Sál entered early Akbar’s service; for he 
was present in the battle of Khairábád (p. 382), in the fight at Sarnál (p. 333), and 
accompanied the Emperor on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 416, note), 

The Pddishéhudmah (1.,b., p. 814) mentions another son of Rai Sal's, Bhoj Ráj, 
who was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The Tubaqdt says that RAL Sál was, in 1001, a Commander of Two Thousand, 
Abulfazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This ma»çab is unusual, 
and Vidi Sál stands alone in this class, It does not occur in the lists of Grandees 
in the Padishdhudmah. From other histories also it is clear that the next higher 
Mancab after the Πασά was the /]αΖάν ο pducadt, or Commander of Filteen 
Hundred. 


NLI. Commanders of One Thousand. 
107. Muhibb "Ali Khan, son of Mir Khalilah. 


This grandee must not be confounded with Ak Ali Khan BRahtast (p. 122), 

Mubibb’Ali Khán is the son of Mír Nizánnuldin Alí Nhalifih, the ** pillar of Babar's 
government.” [Te had no faith in Hunáyún, and was opposed to his accession. Πο 
therelore favoured Mahdi Kbwájah, Babar’s son-in-law. Malili, a short time before 
Bábar's death, assumed a royal deportment. One day, Mír Khalifah happened to be in 
Mahdt's tent; and when he left, Mahdi, thinkine himself alone, put his hand to his 
beard, and exclaimed, “ Thou shalt by and by follow me.” Lhe had seaveely uttered these 
words, when he observed Muqim i Harawi* in the corner of the tent. Muqim reported 
these words to Mír Khalifah, aed upbraided hin for giving Mahdi his support. Mír 
Khalifah thereupon changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on 
Babar’s death, llumáyún to the throne. 

Ilis son Muhibb “Alí Khán distinguished himself under Babar and Humáyún. 
is wife was Náhíd Begum, daughter of Qasim Kokah. Qázim had saerificed himself 
for Babar. Bábar had fallen into the hands of "Abdullah. Ishan Uzbak, when Qasim 
stepped forward and said that ο was Babar. He was cut to pieces, and Babar 
escaped, In 975, Nálíd Begum went to hat hah, to see her mother, Háji Begum 
(daughter of Mírzà Magim, son of Mirza Zul-nún). Alter Qasim Wokab's death, Haji 
Begum married Mírzá tlasan, and after him, Mirza Ysa Tarkhán, king of Sindh (p. 362). 
Before Náhíd Begum reached That hah, Mirza Ὑπί died. His successor, Mirza Baqi 
ill-treated Haji Begum and her daughter. Háj Begum therefore collected a few 
desperate men and watched for an opportunity to get hold of M. Bayf’s person. The 
plot was, however, discovered, and Haji Begum was put into prison. Nahid Begum 
escaped and went to Bhakkar, where she was well received by Sultán Mahmúd, ruler 
of the District. Ite persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband Muhibb ' Alí 


* Father of the Historian Nizámuddin Μυηίιη was then Diwdn i Buyútát, 
. tg) , - 2 
Ahmad, author of the Tabagdé í Akbari. 
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to Bhakkar; and he would give him an army, if he liked to attack That'hah. Náhíd 
Begwn did so on coming to court, and Akbar, ia the 16th year (978), called for 
Muhibb, who had then retired from court-life, and ordered him to proceed to 
Dhakkar. 

Muhibb set out, accompanied by Mujdhid Kn, a son of his daughter. Sa'id 
Khan (No. 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to assist Muhibb; but 
at Sultan Mahmúd's request, Muhibb came alone, accompanied by only a few hundred 
troopers. When he arrived at Bhakkar, Sultán Mahmúd said that he had changed his 
mind : he might go and attack That hah without his assistance; but he should do so 
from daisalmir, and not from Bhakkar, Muhibb, though he had only 200 troopers, 
resolved to punish Sultán Mahmúd for his treachery, and prepared himself to attack 
Bhakkar. Mahmúd had 10000 horse assembled near Fort Math tlab (ἁἰλρίο), Muhibb 


attacked them, dispersed them, and took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out 
a larger corps, and moved to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahmúd. The con- 
sequence of this victory was, that Mubárak Khan, Sultán Mahmúd's vazér, lett his 
master and went with 1500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubárak's son, Bee Oghlú, 
was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine of Sultán Mahmúd, 
Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghlú. Mubarak, who had not expected this, now tried 
to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money 
which fell into his hands, to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the inhabi- 
tants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district, decimated the 
people; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 228), the best remedy for it, could „only 
be had m gold. Sultán Mahmúd, at last, sent à message to Akbar, and offered the 
fort as a present to Prince Salim, if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent 
in his stead, who was to take him (Mahmúd) to court ; for he said, he could not trust 
Mulibb. Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gest, Bakawal-beei, to Bhakkar? 
Before Mir Gesú arrived, Sultan Mahmúd had died. New complications arose on his 
arrival, Mujáhid Khán just besieged Form Ganjábah,? and his mother Samiah 
Begum (Muhibb’s daughter) who felt offended at Akbar's proceedings, despatched a few 
ships against Mir Gesú, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqim í Harawi 
also arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against Mir Gesú. The latter now 
entered Bhakkar (981), and the inhabitants handed the keys over to him. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mujahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, though their 
stay was fraught with danger. Muhibb therefore entered into an agreement with 
Mir Gest, according to which Mujahid should be allowed to go to That hah, and that he 
himself with his whole family should be accommodated in Lohari. The arrangement 
had been partially carried out, when Mir Gesú ‘despatched a flotilla after Mujáhid. 
Muhibb upon this withdrew to Mát'hílah. Sámiah Begum fortified the environs, 
and when attacked by Gesti’s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and one 


* The conquest of Bhakkar is minute- Abullazl’s account contains a few inter- 
ly related in the Térikh i Ma'gúmí (vide esting particulars and differences. For 
No. 329), from which Prof. Dowson in Dowson's Mír Kisú, we have to read 
his edition of Elliot's History of India „Mér Gest, Wis biography is given in the 


(I, p. 240 ΙΙ.) has given extracts, but Μαν. ἃ Generally called Ganjdwah. 
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night. Next day, Mujáhid arrived in forced marches, defeated the enemy,’ and occu- 
pied the land east of the river. . 

In the meantime, Akbar had sent Muhammad Tarson Khan (No, 32) as governor 
to Bhakkar, and Muhibb thought it now wise to go to Court. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a sort of Mir ' Ars. 
As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in the 23rd year, allowed him to choose one 
of four appointments, the office of Mír “Ar, the guard of the Haren, the governorship 
ofa distant province, or the governorship of Dihlí. Muhibb chose tho last, and entered 
at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihlí in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the Tubagdé among tho Commanders of Four Thousand. 

Regarding the town of Bhakkar, Abulfazl says that it is called in old books Man- 
Gúrah. Six rivers united pass by it in several branches; two branches he to the south, 
one to the north. The town at the latter branch, is called Bhakkar. On the second 
branch another town lies, called Loharí, and near it is the Indus. 

Mírzá Sháh Husain Arghún, king of T'hat'hah, had Bhakkar fortified, and 
appointed as Commander his foster-brother Sultán Mahmúd. After Shah Husain's 
death, Sultán Mahmúd declared himself independent at Bhakkar, and Mirza “Lá Tar- 
khán (p. 362) at "I'hat'hah. Both were often at war with each other. Sultan Mah- 
múd is said to have been a cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before That hah, it was attached to the 
Cúbah of Multán. 
^ [Muhibb'Ali' Kha'n Rahta'si'1. 

Like Muhibb ΛΙ Khan, son of Mír Khalifah, Muhibb "Alí Khan Rahtásí ís put 
in the Tebaydé among the Commanders of Four Thousand. It is impossible to say 
why Abulfazl has not mentioned him in this list. His name, however, occurs fre- 
quently in the Akbarnánuh and other histories. As he was a long tine Governor of 
Tahtás in S. Bihar, he is genera" y called Æaktási. This renowned Fort had passed, 
in 945, into the hands of Sher Shah. During his reign, as also that of Salim Shab, 
Fath Khán Batní commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into the hands of 
Suaimén and Junaid i Kuraráni, The latter appointed Sayyid Muhammad com- 
mander. As related above (p. 400), he handed it over to Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), 
at the time of the var with Gajpati and his son Srí Rám (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb 'Alí Khan governor of Rahtás, and 
Shahbaz Khan made over the Fort to him. 

Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military Revolt. His son 
also, Habib "Alí Khan (vide No. 133), distinguished himself by his bravery, but was 
killed in a fight with one Yúsuf Mitti, who had collected a band of Afvhans and ra- 
vaged S. Bihar. His death affected his father so much, that ho became temporarily 


insane. 


1 Tf Prof. Dowson's MSS. agree with admah. Mujáhid Khán is again men- 
his version (l, p. 241), tho Tárikh i tioned, (. e., p. 282, 
Mw gémi would contradict the Akbur- | 
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In the ðlst year, two officers having been appointed to cach Cúbah, Muhibb was 
erdered to join Vazir Khan (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. In the 33rd year, Bihár 
was given to the Kachhwáhahs as jágér, and Akbar called Muhibb to Court, intending 
to make him governor of Multán. But as the emperor was just about to leave for 
Kashmir (997), Muhibb accompanied hin. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muhibb took ill, and died, on the emperor's return, 
near the Kok è Sulaimdn. Akbar went to his siek-bed and saw him the moment 
he died. 

In tho Akbarndmak (III, p. 245) a place Aukið ' Alípúr * is mentioned, which 
Muhibb founded near Rahtás. 

108. Sulta'n Khwa‘jah, 'Abdul 'Azím, son of Khwájah Kháwand 


Dost. 

He is also called Sultan Khwájah Naqshbandi.” His father Kháwand Dost was 
a pupil of Khwájah ’Abdushshahid, fifth son of Khwajah Abdullah (generally called 
Khwájagrán Khwajah; vide No. 17, p. 322), son ot the renowned saint Khwájal 
Naciruddin Ahrár (born 806, died 29th Rab? I, 895). 

When 'Abdushshahíd came from Samarqand to India, he was well received by 
Akbar, and got as present the Parganah Chamárí. He remained there some time, 
but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he died two years later. 

Sultan Khwájah, though neither learned in the sciences nor in fagawwuf (mysti- 
cism), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in him. THe possessed in a high degreo 
the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984, he was made Mér Hay), 
and as such commanded a numerous party of courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah- 
Never before had so influential a party left for Arabia: Sultán Khwájah was to 
distribute six lacs of rnpees and 12000 4hil ats to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (23rd year), he was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and appointed Cadr of the realm (p. 273). He held that office till his death, which 
took place in the 29th year (902). Πο was buried outside the Fort of Fathpúr, to the 


north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to Prince Dányál. 

His son, Mir. Khwájah, was in the 46th year a Commander of 500. 

According to Dadáoní and Abulfazl, Sultan Khwájah belonged to the elect of the 
‘Divine Faith’ (vide p. 204). 

109. Khwo/jah ‘Abdullah, son of Khwájah ’Abdullatif. 

His name is not given in the Maásir and the Tabagat. The Akharadmah 
mentions a Khwájah 'Abdullah who served in the war against “Abdullah Khan Uzbak 
(No. 14), in Málwah (971-72), during the last rebellion of Khan Zaman (No, 13), and in 
the fight at Sarnál (middle Sha'bán, 980; vide p. 333). Ho also aecompanied the 
emperor on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad. Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Akbarndmah, IL, 285, 287, 367; ILI, 24. 


* Not given on the maps. 791. He was called nagshband, because 
3 Nagshband was the epithet of the according to his own words, he and his 


renowned saint Khwájah Baháuddín of parents used to weave kamkhdbs adorn- 


Bukhara, born 728, died 3rd Rabi’ L., ed with figures (nagsh). 
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110. Khwajah Jaha’n, Amíná of IIarát. 

Ilis full name is Khwajah Amínuddín Mahmúd of Harát. Tho form Amíná is 
modern Frání, which likes to add a long á to names. 

Amin was an excellent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. He accom- 
panied Humáyún on his flight to Persia. On the return of the emperor, he was mado 
Dakhshi of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar' accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, and re- 
ceived the title of Khwdjah Juhán. He was generally employed in financial work, 
and kept the great seal. In the 11th year, he was accused hy Mnzallar Khan (No. 
37) of want of loyalty shewn in the rebellion of Khán Zamin. Amin was reprimanded, 
the great seal was taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 1th year (981-82), Akbar besieged Haji- 
púr; but Amin had been compelled by siekness to remain behind at Jaunpir. When 
the emperor returned from HMájípúr over Jaunpür to Agrah, Amin followed him. 
On the march, he was once charged by a mast elephant : his foot σοῦ entangled in a 
tent rope, and he fell to the ground. The accident, had an injurious effeet on Amin, 
convalescent as he was. He died near μις hnan, in the beginning of Sha'ban, 982. 

According to the chronology of the Tulbeqgdt, his death took place in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His name was Mírzá Beg. He was a poet 
and wrote under the dukhallug of Shahri. We withdrew from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahangir also conferred the (tle of Kliwájah Jahán ou the officer (Dost Muham- 
mad of Kabul) who had served him as Bakhsht while Prince. 

11. Ta’ta’r Kha’n, of Khurásin. 

His name is Khwájah "Táhir Muhammad. In the 8th. year, he accompanied 
Shah Budágh Khan (No. 52) and Rúm Khán (No. 116), and pursued Mír Shah ‘Abul 
Mali, who withdrew from IHicár Firtizah to Kábul, 

He was then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The Tubaqit says, he was for some time Fazir, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity with Mulla Nüruddín Tarkhán, vide Badáoní III, 199, 


112. Haki'm Abulfath, son of Mulla "Abdurrazzáq of Gilán. 

His name is Masthuddin Abultath. Manláná "Abdurrazzáq, his father, was í 
learned and talented man, and held fora long time the post of Cádr of Gilán. When 
Gilan, in 074, came into the possession of Tahmásp, Ahmad Khan, ruler of the country 
was imprisoned, and ‘Abdurrazzáq was tortured to death. Tlakim Abulfath, with 
his distinguished brothers Hakim Humán (No. 205) and Hakim Nüruddín,! lett the 
country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 176). They went to Court and 
were well received. Abulfath, in the 24th year, was made Cad rand Amin of Bengal. 
At the outbreak of the military revolt, he was captured with several other officers 
(vide Nos. 98 and 159) ; but he escaped from prison, and went again to Court. He roso 
higher aud higher in Akbar's favour, and possessed an immense influence in state matters 


* He is mentioned below among the India, and received through Abul Fath’s 
Poets of Akbaær's reign. His dakhallug influence a Command of Two Ifundred 
is * Qarárí. ‘Their fourth brother, Ha- (No. 204). He did not live long. - 


kim Lutfullah, came later from Irán to 


and on the emperor himself. Though only a commander of One Thousand, he is said 
to have had the power of a Fakil. 

As related above (p. 344), he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition against the 
Yüsufzaís in Sawád and Bijor. On his return, he was reprimanded ; for the emperor, 
correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous issue of the campaign to Abullath's in- 
subordinate conduct towards Zain Kokah (No. 34). 

In the 34th year, (997), he went with the emperor to Kashmír, and from there 
to Zábulistán. On the march he fell sick, and died. According to Aklars order, 
Khwajah Shamsuddin (Νο. 159) took his body to Hasan Abdál, and buried him in a 
vault which the Khwájah had made for himself (Zuzek, p. 18). On his return, the 
emperor said a prayer at Abulfath’s tomb. 

The great poet "Urfí of Shiraz (vide below, among the poets) is Abul Fath's 
encomiast. Faizi also has composed a fine marsiah, or elegy, on his death. 

Abulfazl and Badáoní speak of the vast attainments of Abulfath. A rare copy 
of his Munshidt? is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. Bengal (No. 780) He 
had a profound contempt for old Persian poets: thus he called Auwari diminutively 
Anwarick ; and of Khagání he said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to 
come to him, to rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abulfazl, who 
would eive him another box, and both would then show him how to correct his verses 
(Badaoni I11, 167). 

Badáoní mentions Abulfath's influence as one of the chief reasons why Akbar 
abjured [slam (p. 175). 

Abulfath had a son, Fathullah. He was killed by Jahangir, as he was an ac- 
complice of Ihusrau (Tuzuk, p. 58). 

A grandosn of Abulfath is mentioned in the Peidishálkndnak (11. p. 799). Has 
name is Fath Zit; he was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 150 horse. 

113. Shaikh Jam], son of Muhammad Bakhtyár. 

His full name is Shaikh damal Bakhtyar, son of Shaikh Muhammad Bakht yar. 
The Bakhtyar clan had possessions in Jalesar. Cabah of Agrah. 

Shaikh Jamal’s sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar's harem, and pro- 
cured for her brother a command of One Thousand, Jamáls elevation excited much 
envy. One day, after taking some water, he felt suddenly ill. Rap also, one of Akbar's 
servants, who had drunk of the same water, took immediately ill, Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year, he accompanied Ismivil Quli Khan (No. 46) on his expedition 
against the rebel Niyábat Khan. Níyábat Khan was the son of Mir Máshim of 
Nishápúr ; his name was 'Arab. Before his rebellion, he held Jhosi and Arail (Jalál- 
ábás) as jágír. In the fight, which took place near * Kantit, a dependency of Pannab,? 
Shaikh Jamal was nearly killed, Niyábat Khán having pulled him from his horse. 


! Mis Munskiát contain interesting 2 The Bibl. ludica edition of Baddoné 
letters addressed by Abulfath to his (Il, 289) says, the light took place αἱ 
brother Hakim Humám, tbe Khan Gasht (= sé ), « dependency af Pat- 


a ” A 2 [4 4! Q : ς : is . | . | 
ο... ο ας CN nah (Αλλα); but this is a mistake of the 
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In the 26th year, he marched with Prince Murád against Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim of Kabul. 

Shaikh Jamal drank a great deal of wine. One day, he brought such a smell of 
wine to the audience hall, that Albar felt offended, and excluded him from Court. 
Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things he had with him, and assumed 
the garb of a jogí. This annoyed the emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. 
Soon after, he was pardoned; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium 
tremens on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zábulistán, Shaikh 
Jamal had to remain sick in Lüdhiánah. He died there in the samo year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 191. 

114. Ja’far Kha'n, son of Qazáq Khan. 

He is generally called in the historics Ja'far Khán Taklú, Taklú being the 
name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, Muhammad Khan Sharafnddin Oghlú Taklú, was at the time 
of Humáyúu's flight governor of ITarát and lalah to Sultán Muhammad Mirza, 
eldest son of Shah Tahmasp i Cafawí. At the Shah’s order, he entertained Humáyún 
in the most hospitable manner. When he died, he was succeeded in office by his son 
Qazáq Khan. But QazÁq shewed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent Ma’- 
cúm Beg i Cafawi against him. Qazáq fell ill, and when the Persians came to Harát, 
he died. Ma’etim seized all his property. 

Jvfar thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, and was 
well received by Akbar. Ile distinguished himself in the war with Khan Zaman, and 
was made a Kida and a commander of One Thousand. From Badáoná (Il, p. 161.) 
we see that he had a jdgir in the Panjab, and served under Husain Qulí Khan (No. 
21) in the expedition to Nagarkot. 

According to the Tabagát, Jufars father did not die a natural death, but was 
killed by the Persians. 

Jafar had been dead for some time in 1001. 

115. Sha'h Fana’i’, son of Mir Najafi. 

His name is not given in the Maásir and the Tabagdt. From the Akbarndmah 
Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) we see that he served in the conquest of Málwah 
and took part in the battle near Sárangpür (beginning of the 6th year; vide No. 
120). 

The poet Handi who is mentioned in Badáoní (IU, 296), the Ταδαφάί, aud 
the Mir-át ul A'lam, appears to be the same. He travelled a good deal, was 
in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in war. Akbar con- 


editors. Sir H. Elliot (Beames’ Glossary tionaries, though it occurs frequently in 
IL, 166) has drawn attention to the fre- Persian Historians, as the Memoirs of 
quent mistakes which MSS. make in the TaAmásp, the 'Alamárá, &e, I hav 
name of Pannah (43 ), to which Kan- nover seen it used by Indian Historians. 
tit belonged. There is no doubt, that F rom the passages where it occurs, it is 
above, on p. 192, 2, 4 and /. 9 from below, plain that it has the same meaning as 
we have likewise to read Pannah, which atúlig, which so often occurs in Indian 
was famous for its wild elephants. Histories. Vide p. 357, note. 
1 Tho word lallak is notin our dic- 
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ferred on him the title of KAán. He was a Chaghtai Turk of noble descent. Όπου 
he said, in Akbar’s presence, that no one surpassed him in the throe C’s,—chess, combat, 
composition, when the emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. 
For some reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty, it was found that he had 
become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more heard of. 

116. Asadullah Kha’n, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Madsir and the Tabaqdt. An Asadullah Khan is 
mentioned in the Akbarnámah (end of the 12th year). He served under Khin Za- 
mán (No. 13), and commanded the town of Zamdnid (p. 320, 1. 4 from below). After 
Khán Zamán's death, he wished to make over the town to Sulaiman, king of Bengal. 
But Mun im (Νο. 11) sent a man to him to convince him of his foolishness, and took 
quickly possession of the town, so that the Afgrháns under their leader, Khan Khánán 
Lodi, had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghans into contact 
with Mun’im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting was arranged, which 
took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This meeting was of importance, inas- 
much as Khan Khánán Lodi, on the part of Sulaiman, promised to read the Khutbah, 
and to strike coins in Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of 
Sulaiman in 980". 

The Akbarnámah mentions another officer of a similar name, Asadullah Turkmdn. 
He was mentioned above on p. 382. 

117. Sa’a’dat 'Ali' Kha'n, of Badakshán. 

From the Akbarnámah (JIT, 295) we see that he was killed in 988 in a fight with 
the rebel "Arab. Bahadur. Shahbaz Khán had sent Sa ádat to a Fort? near Rahtás, 
where he was surprised by 'Arab, defeated and slain. It is said that "Arab drank 
some of his blood. 

118. Ru'psi Baira’gi’, brother of Rájah Bihart Mall (No. 23). 

The Madsir says that Rúpsí was the son of Rajah Bihari Mall’s brother. Me 
was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the Tabaqát, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jaimall, Rúpsí's son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar (p. 329). He 
served some time under Sharafuddin (No. 17), jagirdar of Ajmir, and was Thanah- 
dár of Mirt’ha. When Sharaf rebelled, Jaimall went to Court. In the 17th year, 
he served in Mangald of Khan Kalan (Vide No. 129), and accompanied the 
emperor on the forced march to Patan and Alhinadábád (p. 416, note). In the 21st 
year, he served in the expedition against Daudá, son of Rái Surjan (No. 96), and the 
conquest of Bandi (Muharram, 985). Subsequently, he was sent by Akbar on a 
mission to the grandees of Bengal; but on reaching Chausá, he suddenly died. 


modern and compiled from the Asbarnd- 
mah and the Tabagdt, 981 may be looked 
upon as a mistake. This corrects also 


! According to the Akbarndmah, Ba- 
dáoní, and the Tabagát, Sulaiman died 
n In Prinseps η, eik iia 

engal, &e., 981 is mentioned as the year rid ie gi 
of Fis death. The Riydz esa d dn. >The MSS. call the Fort 
upon which Stewart's work is based, has aS, veas, dc. It is said to be a 
also 981; but as this History is quite dependency (uz muzdfat) of Rabtas. 
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Jannalls wife, a daughter of Moth Rajah (No. 121), refused to mount the funeral 
pile; but Udai Singh, Jaimall’s son, wished to force. her to become a Sudtee. Akbar 
heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived just in time. Jagnát'h (No. 69) 
and Νά] Sál (No. 106) got hold of Udai Singh, and took him to Akbar, who 
imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Jaimall wore in the fight with Muhammad 
Husain Mírzá, after Akbar's forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad, is known from 
Elphinstone's History (Fifth Edition, p. 509, note). Rúpsí was offended, because the 
emperor ordered Karan (a grandson of MÁldeo) to put on Jaimall’s armour, and angrily 
demanded it back. Akbar then put off his own armour. Dhagwán Das, however, 
thought it necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Rúpsí's rudeness. 

119. Ttima'd Khan, Khwájahsará. 

He has been mentioned above p. 13, note. Tlis appointment to Bhakkar was 
made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir 'Adl (vide No. 110) had died. 

Maqcúd "Alí, who killed Utimád, is said to have been blind on one eye. When 
he explained to I'timád his miserable condition, his master insulted him by saying 
that some one should put urine into his blind eye. Maggúd stabbed him on the spot. 
According to another account, Γιά] was murdered by Maqgúd, whilst getting up 
from bed. | l 

Ptimád built Vimádpér, 6 kos from Αυτα]. 1Το had there a villa and a large 
tank. He also lies buried there. 

120. Baz Baha'dur, son of Shajáwal Khan | Súr]. 

Abulíazl says below (Third Book, Cübah of Málwah) that his real name was 
Bayard. 

Baz Báhadúr's father was Shnjá at Khan Stir, who is generally called in histories 
Shajdwal, or Sujdwal, Khán. νο large town Shajáwalpúr, or Sajáwalpúr, in 
Málwah bears his name ;? its original name, Shij@adpir, which Abulfazl gives 
below under Sirkár Sárangpúr, Malwah, appears to be no longer m use. 

When Sher Shah took Málwah from Mallú (Qadir Khin), Shujá'at Khan was 
in Sher Shah's service, and was made by him governor of the conquered province. 
In Salfin’s reign, he returned to Court ; but feeling dissatisfied with the king, he 
returned to Málwah. Salim despatehed a corps after him, and Shujá at Hed to the 
Rajah of Dúnga,púv. Some time after, he surrendered to Salim and remained with 
him, Malwah being divided among the courtiers. Under 'Adli, he was again ap- 
pointed to Málwah. After a short time, he prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahadur succeeded him. 1ο defeated several opponents, and declared him- 
self, in 963, king of Málwah. llis expedition to Gadha was not successful, Rant 


1η Trigonometrical maps have a Shujd’pitr for Skujá'alpúr. Elphinstone 
village of the name of 7 ‘timddpur Man- also has Shad (p. 601, note 1). The 
dra Shout 9 miles E. of Agrah, in the word “Shujá "i should be spelled ‘ Sha- 


Parganah of Fathábád, near Samúgar, jaat,’ whilst el“ is pronounced Skujá' ; 
wilietú Aurangzib defeated Dara Shikoh. 


2 A fow MSS. have Shujá Khan for but the former also is pronounced with 
Shujá'at Khún, just as one MS. read aw all over India. 
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Dúrgáwatí (p. 367) having repulsed him. 1ο now gave himself up to a lile of ease and 
luxury: his singers and dancing women were soon famous throughout Hindústán, 
especially the beautiful Répmali, who is even now-a-days remembered, 

In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, Adham Kokahe(No. 19) 
was ordered to conquereMálwah. Pir Muhammad Khan (No. 20), "Abdullah Khán 
Uzbak (No. 14), Qiyá Khan Gung (No. 33), Shih Muhammad Khan of Qandahar 
(No. 95) and his son 'Xdil Khan (No. 125), Cádiq Khán (No. 43), Habib 'Alí Khan 
(No. 133), Haidar Muhammad Khan (No. 66}, Muhammad Qulí Toqbái (No. 129), 
Qiyá Khan (No. 181), Mírak Bahadur (No. 208), Samánjí Khan (No. 147), Páyandah 
Muhammad Mughul (No. 68), Mihr 'Alí Sildoz (No. 130), Shah Fanáí (No. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three sos from Sárangpür 
and defeated him (middle of 968).!. «Baz Bahadur fled to the jungles on the Khandesh 
frontier. He collected a new army, but was defeated by Pfr Muhammad, who had 
succeeded Adham. He then fled to Miran Shah of Khándesh, who assisted him with 
troops. Pir Muhammad in the mean time conquered Bíjágadh, threw himself sud- 
denly upon Burhánpúr, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate slaughter 
of the inhabitants. B. D. marched against him, and defeated him. As related above, 
Pir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the Narbaddá. The imperialists thereupon 
σοί, discouraged, and the Jágírdárs left for Agrah, so that Baz Bahádur without op- 
position re-occupied Málwah. 

In the 7th year, Akbar sent "Abdullah Khan Uzbak to Málwah. Before he ar- 
rived, D. D. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to the hills. He lived 
for some time with Bharjí, Zamindar of Daglanah, and tried to obtain assistance from 
Chingiz Khan and Sher Khan of Gujrat, and lastly even from the Nizám ul 
Mulk. Meeting nowhere with support, B. D. went to Rand Udai Singh. He then 
appears to have thrown himself on Akbar's generosity ; for in the 15th year, Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khán Khizánchi? to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court. He now 
entered the emperors service, and was made on his arrival a commander of One 
Thousand. Some time later, he was promoted to a mangað of Two Thousand, Πο 
had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Dá; Bahadur and his Rúpmatí he buried together. Their tomb stands in the 
middle of a tank in Ujjain. Fide No. 188. 

121. U'dai Singh, Mot’h Rajah, son of Rii Máldeo. 

The Tabagát says that he was in 1001 a commander of Fifteen Hundred and 
ruler of Jodh pür. 

Akbar, in 994, married Udai Singh’s daughter to Jahangir. On p. 8 of the 
Tuzuk, Jahangir says that her name was Jagat Gosdint. She was tho mother of 
Prince Khurram (Sháhjahán) ; vide p. 310, 1. 19. 


1 The 6th year of Akbar's reign com- | reign, he was sent to Mukund Deo, the 
mences on the 24th Jumádá Il, 968, and | last Gajpati of Orisa. 


the battle of Sárangpúr took place in the In 981, he was at Kambhait, which 
very beginning of the 6th year. he left on the approach of Muhammad 


a This officer was often employed on Husain Mirza, and withdrew to Ahmadá- 
missions, In the beginning of Akbar's bad to M. 'Aziz Kokah (No. 21). 
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Mírzá Hadi in his preface to Jahangir’s Memoirs (the Tuzuk i Jahángírf) has the 
following remark (p. 6) : ‘Rajah Udai Sing is the son of Rajah Máldeo, who was so 
powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. Although Ráná Sanka, who fought 
with Firdaus-makánf (Babar) pos. essed much power, Máldeo was superior to him in 
the number of soldiers and the extent of territory ; hence he wa always victorious.’ 

From the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, IIL. p. 183) we seo that Mot'h Rajah 
accompanied in the 22nd year Cadiq Khan (No. 43), Rajah Askaran, and Ulugh Khán 
Habshi (No, 185) on the expedition against Madhukar (26th Rabi’? I, 985). In the 
28th year, ho served in the Gujvát war with Muzaffar (Adbarndmah, III, 422). 

Another daughter of Moth Rajah was married to Jaimall, son of Rúpsí (No. 
118). 

122. Khwajah Sha’h Mancu’r, of Shiriz. 

Mangúr was at first Mushrif (accountant) of the Klúskhú Khának (Perfume De 
partment). Differences which he had with Muzaflar Khán (No. 37) induced Sh. Man- 
eür to go to daunptir, where Khán Zaman made him his σάς. Subsequently ho 
served Mun'ini Khan Khánán in the same capacity. After Man im s death, he worked 
for a short time with Todar Mall in nancial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was 
appointed by the emperor Γαλ He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was to depend 
on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax; but this method was now 
found inconvenient, because the empire had become greater; for at different places 
the assessment differed, and people and soldiers suffered. losses. For this reason, 
the Khwajah, in the 24th year, prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding 
Dahsalah voll, and upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself which 
did not then include Orísá, T hat hah, Kashmir, and the Dak'hin, was divided into 
12 parts, called Cabuhs; and to each gúbah a sipehsdlar (Military Governor), a 
Díwán, a Bakhshi( Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mr Ad, a Cadr, a Kotwal, 
a Uir Bahr, and a Wáyrak wants (p. 258) were to be appointed. The strictness 
which the Khwájal displayed towards jágír-holders led to serious results. In the 2oth 
year, he lowered the value of the jagirs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their 
former value, and those in Bihar by one-liltb. As Bengal and South Bihar were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghans still mustered large forces in Eastern and 
Southern Bengal, in Orísá, and along the Western frontier of Bengal, Mangúrs 
rigour was impolitic; for Akbar's officers looked upon the old jagir emoluments as 
very moderate rewards for their readiness to fight the Afghans, Akbar some time 
before, in consideration of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious 
climate of Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
50 per cent. the emoluments of those in Bihár. This Mangúr eut down : he allowed 
Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihár officers an increase of only 20 per cent. He 
then wrote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrangements. But the dissatisfaction was 
also increased by the innovations of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference 
with Sayurghál tenures brought matters to a crisis, The jágír-holders in Jaunpur, 
Bihár, and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of this 
Military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best scen from the fact that 
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not a single Hindú was on the side of the rebels? Todar Mall tried to prevent the 
outbreak by reporting Mangúr and charging him with unnecessary harshness shewn 
especially towards Ma'eüm Khan i Farankhidi (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarson 
(Νο. 32). Akbar deposed Mangúr and appointed temporarily Shah Qulí Mahram 
(No. 45); but having satisfied himself of the justice of Mangúr's demands, he reinstated 
him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, at Ma'gúm Khan i Kábulí's instiga- 
tion, threatened to invade the Panjáb, and Akbar prepared to leave for the north. 
Mangúr's enemies charged him with want of loyalty, and shewed Akbar letters in the 
hand-writing of Mír, M. IIakím's Munshi, addressed to Mangúr. Accidentally 
Malik Stuf, Hakim’s Diwan, who had the title of Vazér Khdn, left his master, and 
paid his respects to Akbar at Sonpat. As he put up with Mangúr, new suspicions got 
afloat. Several words which Mangúr was said to have uttered, were construed into 
treason, and letters which he was said to have written to M. M. Hakim were sent to 
Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, his collector, was likewise handed to the 
emperor, in which it was said that Faridtin Khan (maternal uncle to M. M. Hakim) 
had presented the Beg to the Mírzá. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent 
solicitations of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Mangúr: he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him; but as none dared to come 
forward, they ordered the Khidmat Rai (p. 252) to hang Man'gúr on a tree near Sarái 
Kot K'hachwah (beginning of 989).? 


—— —À— M— — — - 


* The chief rebel was M cám Khan 
iKábulí, who has been frequently 
mentioned above (pp. 189, 342, 351, 400, 
&c.). He was a Zurbati Sayyid (vide 
p. 348, No. 37). llis uncle, Mirza 'Azíz, 
had been Vazir under Humáyún, aud 
Ma'eüm himself was the foster-brother 
(Kokah) ot Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother. Having been involved 
in quarrels with Khwájah Iasan Naqsh- 
bandí (p. 322, Ι. 11) who had married 
the widow of Mir Shah Abul Mal, 
Ma gúm, in the 20th year, went to Akbar 
and was made a commander of Tivo 
Hundred. He distinguished himself in 
the war with the Atgháns, and was 
wounded in a fight with Kala Pahar. 
For his bravery, he was made a com- 
mander of One Thousand. In the 24th 
year, he received Orísá as tuyúl, when 
Man'gúr and Muzaffar's strictness drove 
him into rebellion. Historians often call 
him Ma’gim Khdn $i ’Agt, “Ma'cúm 
Khan, the rebel.’ Iis fights with Mu- 
zaffar and Shahbaz have been mentioned 
above. Ho was at last driven to Bhátí 
(p. 342, note), where he died in the 
44th year (1007). 

His son Shujd’ i Kdbult was under 
Jahangir Thánahdár of Ghaznin, and 
à commander of Fifteen Hundred under 


san ——— a. 
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Shahjahan, who bestowed upon him the 
title of Asad Ah in. Me died in the 12th 
year of Sháhjahán's reign. His son, 
Qubad, was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

The editors of the Pddishdhndmah, 
Ed. Bibl. Judica, have entered Shujá's 
name twice, I, b., p. 804 aud p. 306. As 
he was a Commander of Fifteen Haun- 
dred, the second entry is wrong. 

? So the Adbarndmah, srt UI 
esha. Kot K'hachwah is a Village ou the 
road from Karnal to Ludhiyánah, Lat. 30° 
17’; Long. 76° 53'. In the Ed. Bibl. Indica 
of badáoní (11, p. 204, 293) the place is 
called es, ἀπό hajh kot, probably by 
mistake. Sharaf Beg, moreover, is called 
Musharraf Beg, anda few lines lower, 
again Sharaf’ Beg. Badaoni says 
nothing of Todar Mall’s intrigues, Man- 
eür was hanged in the very beginning 
of 089, 2 e. the end of the 2dth 
year. The 26th year of Akbar's reign 
commenees on the öth Catar 989 (the 
Lucknow Edition, HI, 325, has wrong 
990); and the 27th year commences 
16th Cafar 990, which in the Bibl. Indica 
Edit. of Badáoni (11, p. 300, l. 2. from 
below) is wrongly called the 28th year. 
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This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when Akbar 
eame to Kabul (10th Rajab 989), he examined into Mancúr's treasonable correspondence. 
It. was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar, that every letter which had been shewn to 
him had been a forgery, and that Mangúr was not guilty of even one of the malicious 
charges preferred against him. 

It is said, though at the time it was perhaps not proved, that Karamullah, brother 
of Shahbáz Khan i Kambü (p. 402, 1. 19) had written the letters, chiefly at the in- 
stigation of Rajah Todar Mall. 

Mangúr had been Vazir for four years. 

123. Qutlugh Qadam Kha'n, Akhtah-begi.? 

The Turkish word gudlugh means mubárak, and qadam i mubdrak, is the name 
given to stones bearing the impression of the foot of the Prophet. The Tabaqát 
calls him (4474, instead of Qutlugh, which confirms the conjecture in note 2, p. 366. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khán was at first in the service of Mirzi Kámrán, and then 
went over to [Lumaytin. 

In the 9th year of Akbar's reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwájah Mu'az- 
vam, and served in the same year in Málwah against "Abdullah Khán Uzbak (No. 14). 
[n the battle of Khatrábád, he held a command in the van. 

In the 19th year, he was attached to Mun’im’s Bengal corps, and was present in 
the battle of Takarot (p. 375). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (P Khan, served under Prince Murad in the Dak hin, and was 
killed by a cannon ball before Daulatábád. 

124. ’Ali’ Quli’ Kha’n, Indarábí. 

Tndaráb is a town of Southern Qunduz. The straight line drawn from Kábul 
north-wards to Tálíkhán passes nearly through it. 

"Ali Qulí had risen under Humáyún. When the Emperor left Kabul for Qanda- 
hár to enguire into the rumours regarding Daivám's rebellion, he appointed "Alí Quli 
governor of Kábul. Later, he went with ITumáyün to India. 

In the first year of Akbar's reign, ho served under 'Ali Quli Khan Zaman (No. 
13) in the war with Hemú, and accompanied afterwards Khizr Khwájah (p. 369, 
note 2) on his unsuccessful expedition against Sikandar Sar, 

Tn the fifth year, he served under Atgah Khán (No. 15), and commanded the van 
in the fight in which Barín was defeated. 

The Tabagdt says that he was commander of Two Thousand, and was dead 
jn 1001. 

125. 'A'dil Khan, son of Sháh Muhammad 1 Qaláti (No. 95). 

Ife served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Málwah, and took a part in the 
pursuit of 'Abdullah Khán Uzbak. Later, he assisted Muhammad Qulí Khán 
Barlás (No. 31) on his expedition against Iskandar Uvbak, aud was present al the 
siege of Chítor (p. 368). In the beginning of the 18th year ( Ramazán, 975), Akbar 
was on a tiger-hunt between Ajmir and Alwar. ' Kdil, who was at that time mz'dlad, 


> A'khtah means ‘a gelding,’ and to be confounded with the much higher 
dkhtah-begt, the officer in charge of the title Abegi, from the ‘Turkish dl, a 


geldings (vide No. 66). This title is not horse; vide p. 137, Ain 93. 
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i €, under reprimand and not allowed to attend the Darbárs, had followed the 
party. A tiger suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, when 'Adil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his left hand 
into its mouth, and stabbing with the dagger in his right at the animal’s face. 
The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when others came up and killed the 
brute with swords. In the strugele, “Adil received accidentally a sword ent. 

He died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relating his end, 
Abulfazl says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He had been in love (ta'allug 
i khátir) with the wife of his father’s Díwán; but he was not successful in his 
advances, lis father remonstrated with him, and ‘Adil in his anger struck at him 
with a sword. 

Qiydm Khdn, brother of Adil Khan. Jahangir made hima Khan, He served 
the Emperor as Qardwalbegé (ofticer in charge of the drivers). 

126. Khwa'jah Ghia'suddi'n ['Ali Khan, Acaf Khán II. | of Qazwin. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Ghitsuddin “Ali Khan (No. 161). For his 
genealogy, vide p. 308. The family traced its descent, to the renowned saint Shaikh 
Shihábuddín Suhrawardi,? a descendant of Abú Bakr, the Khalilah. 

Khwájah Ghias was a man of learning. On his arrival from Persia in India, he 
was made a Bukhshi by Akbar. 1n 981, he distinguished himself in the Gujrati war, 
aud received the title of deaf Khán. Me was also made Bakhshi of Gujrat, and 
served as such under M. ’Aziz Kokal (No. 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to 
go with several other Amirs to Ydar, * to clear this dependency of Gujrat of the rubbish 
of rebellion.’ The expedition was directed against the Zamindar Narain Das Rát hor. 
In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave way, and Muqim i 
Naqshbandí, the leader, was killed. The day was almost lost, when Agal, with the 
troops of the wings, pressed forward and routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to Málwah and Gujrat, to arrange with Shihab 
Khan (No. 26) regarding the introduction of the Vágh (pp. 242, 256). 

He died in Gujrat in 089. 

Mirzé Núruddín, his son. Alter the capture of Khusrau, (p. 414) Jahángír 
made Agaf Khan II. (No. 98), Náruddín's uncle, responsible for his safety. Núr- 
uddín who was an adherent of the Prince, found thus means to visit Khusrau, and 
told him that at the first opportunity he would let him escape. But soon alter, 
Khusrau was placed under the charge of Ttibár Khán, one of Jahangir’s eunuchs, 
and Núruddín had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindi, who had access to Khusrau, 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees as favoured his cause. In four 
or six months, the number had increased to about 400, aud arrangements were made to 
murder Jahángír on the road. But it happened that one of the conspirators got 
offended, and revealed the plot to Khwájah Waist, Diwan of Prince Khurram, who 
at once reported matters to his august father. Núruddín and Muhammad Sharif, son 
of I'timáduddaulah, and several others were impaled. The paper containing the list 


* Author of the ’Awdrif ul Maárif. saint. Wiistenteld’s Jacut, ITI., p. 208 
He died at Baghdád in 632. His uncle Nafhátul Uns, pp. 478, 544. — Safínat- 
Abul-najíb (died 563) was also a famous ulagfid (Lahore Edition), pp. 681, 683. 


ου 
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of names was also brought up ; but Jahangir, at the request of Khán Jahán Lodí, threw 
it into the fire withont having read it; “else many others would have been killed.” 
127. Farrukh Husain Kha'/n, son of Qasim Husain Khán. His 


father was an Uzbak of Khwárazm ; his mother was a sister of Sultan 
Husain Mirza. | 

The Maásir and the Tabagdt say nothing about him. A brother of his is men- 
tioned in the Akbarnámah (11., p. 335). 

128. Mu'i'"nuddi'n [Ahmad] Khen i Farankhúdí." 

Mu ín joined Humay tin’s army when the Emperor left Kábul for Mindústán. In 
the 6th year of Akbar's reign, he was made Governor of Agrah during the absence of 
the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In the 7th year, when 'Abdullah Khan Uzbak 
was ordered to re-conquer Málwah, Mu ín was made a Khan. Aller the conquest, he 
divided the province into kAddieah and jágír lands, and performed this delicate otlice 
to Akbar’s satisfaction. In the 18th year, Mwin was attached to Mun‘in’s Bihar 
corps. Te then accompanied the Khan Khánán to Bengal, was present in the battle 
of Takarví, and died of fever at Gaur (ride p. 370). 

The Tabagát merely says of him that he had been for some time Mir Sámán. 

For his son ride No. 157. 

Badaont LIL, p. 157) mentions a Jit" Masjid built by Mwin at Agrah. 

129. Muhammad Quli Toqba'i. 

Togbái is the name of à Chaghtái clan. 

Muhammad Quit served under Adham Khán (No. 19) in the conquest of Málwah 
(end of the öth and beginning of the 6th year), and in the pursuit of Mná Sharafud- 
din (No. 17) in the Sth year. In the 17th year (980), he served in the Mangalá of 
Khán i Kalin (No. 16)%. In the 20th year, he was attached to Mun‘im’s corps, and 
was present in the battle of Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Algháns to Bhadrak (p. 375). 


* Many MSS. have Faranjúdí, The 
Mule mentions a place οὐ, Fu- 
rankad, which is said to be near Samar- 
qand. 

2 Akbar lett Fathpúr Stkri for Gujrát, 
on the 20th (afar 980 (L7th year), passed 
over Sauganír ó miles south of Jaipur), 
and arrived on the loth Rabi t at 
Ajmír. Ou the 2nd Rabí TE, 980, he 
ordered Kháu i Kalan (No. 16) to march 
in advance. (Munga/d), and lett Ajmír 
on the 22nd Rahi IT. Shortly before 
his arrival at Navor, on the 9th Jumáda 
I, Akbar heard that Prince Danyal had 
been born at Ajnír on the 2nd Jumáda 
I, 950. He reached Patan on the Ist 
Rajab, 980, and Ahmadabad on the 14th 
of the same month. In the middle of 
Sha'bán, 980, the fight at Sarnal took 
place with Lbráhím Husain Mirza. On 
the 25th Sha'bán, Akbar reached Barodah, 
and arrived at Súrat. on the 7th Rama- 
rán, 980. On the lSth Ramazan, 980, 


Mirai "Aziz defeated Muhammad Tlu- 
sain Mirza and the Fúládís at Patan. 
Sürat surrendered on the 23rd Shawwal. 

There are serious diserepancies in the 
MSS. regarding the day and year of 
Prince Danyal’s birth, The Tuzuk 
(Sayyid Ahmad's edition, p. 15) has the 
lOth Jumáda L, 979, which has been 
given above on p. 309. Baddoud (IL, 
p. 139) has the 2nd Jumáda f., 980. 
The dddbarndmah has the 2nd Jumáda 
L, and relates the event as having taken 
place in 980. The MSS. of the Sawánih 
also place the event in 980, but say that 
Danyal was born on the 2nd Jumáda 
L, 979. 

On the 6th Zi Qa’dah, 980, the 18th 
year of Akbar's reign commences. After 
the “Td i Qurbán (10th Zi Hajjah, 980) 
Akbar returned over Patan and Jálor to 
Agrah, which he reached on the 2nd 
(afar, 981. After this, Muhammad Hu- 
sain Mírzá invaded Gujrat, and took Bah- 
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130. Mihr 'Ali' Kha n Sildoz. 

Sildoz is the name of a Chaghtai clan. According to the Tabaqát, he was at first 
in Bairám's service. In the end of the 966, Akbar sent him to Fort Chanádh (Chunar), 
which Jamal Khan, the Afghan Commander, wished to hand over to the Imperialists 
for a consideration (vide Dadáoni IT., 32). Akbar offered him five parganalis near Jaun- 
pur, but Jamal did not deem the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed Mihr "Alí 
with vain promises. Mihr Alí at last left suddenly for Agrah, 

On his journey to Chanádh, he had been accompanied by the Historian Badáoní, 
then a young man, whom he had given lodging in his house at Agrah. On his return 
from the Fort, Badáoní nearly lost his hfe during a sudden storm whilst on the river. 
Badáoní calls him Mihr ΛΙ Beg, and says that he was later made a Khan and 
Governor of Chítor. 

lle served under Adham Khán (No. 10) in Malwah, and in the Gujrat wars of 
980 aud 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near Higar, and 
honored him by being his guest. Iu the following year, he attended Sakinah Band 
Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise his brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim. 
In the 25th year, he served under Todar Mall against the rebel "Arab. e 

The Tabaqát makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says that he was 
dead in 1001. 

131. Khwajah Ibra'/hi/m i Badakhshi’. 

He is not mentioned in the Maásir and the Tabaqát. From the Akbarnámah 
(IL, p. 207) we see that he was Jagirdar of Sakit (in. the. Munpúrí District). Near 
this town there were eight villages inhabited by robbers. In consequence of numerous 
complaints, Akbar resolved to surprise the dacoils. A great number were killed, and 
about one thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified them. 
selves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers: no Jess than seven arrows stuck 
in his shield, and his elephant fell with one loot intoa grain pit, which threw the officer 
who was seated behind him with much force upon him. The fight chiefly took place 
in a village called in the MSS, 8539 a or ἀξληγο, 

The Zabagút meutions a Sultan Ibráhnn of Aubah (near Harát) among Akbar's 


grandees. His name is not given in the Ain. He was the maternal uncle of 


ronch and Kambhait, but was defeated that the Lucknow Edition of the Akbar- 
by Qulij Khan and S. Hámid (No. 78). námuh, is not a trustworthy edition. 
Ikhtiyárul Mulk also appeared and An extraordinary error occurs in the 
marched upon Ahmadabad. Muhammad events of the 17th year. The editors 
Husain Mirza joined him. Both besieged have divided the work into (Avec, instead 
Almadábád. Akbar now resolved again of deo parls—the Min i Akbart is the 
to go to Gujrat. This is the famous nine third part,—and have ended their second 


days’ march (24th Rabi’ 11. 95) to dth volume with the birth of Danyal (2nd 
Jumáda L, 981); vide p. 410, note. Mu- Jumada Í., 980). Their third volume 


hammad Husain Mírzá was captured aud opens with the beginning of the 18th 
killed, apparently without the order of year (6th Zi Qa'dah, 980). ILence they 
the Emperor. lkhtiyár was also killed. have omitted the important events which 
Akbar then returns, and arrives, a/fer took place between those two days, viz., 
an absence of forty-three days, at Fath- the conquest of Gujrat and the dirst 
pur Sikri, 8th Jumáda II., 981.. defeat ol the Mírzás. 


It has been above remarked (p. 375) 
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Nizamuddin Ahmad, author of the Tabaqát. He conquered Kamáon and the Dáman 
i Koh. 

132. Salim Kha'n Kakar. 

Several MSS. of the Ain call him Salim Khán Kíkar ' Alí. The Akbarnámah 
alls hún Salim Khdn Kákar, or merely Salim Khán, or Salim Mán Sirmúr. The 
Tabaqát has Salín Khán Sirmúr Afghán. 

He served in the beginning of the 6th year in the conquest of Málwah, and later 
under Mwizzulmulk (No. 61) in Audh, and was present in the battle of Khairábád. 
In 980, he took a part in the fight of Sarnál. Me then served in Bengal, and 
was Jágírdár of Tájpúr. Tn the 28th year, he accompanied Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) 
to Bhátí. As there were no garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazir Khan having gone 
to the frontier of Orist, Jabárí (vide p. 370, note 2) made an inroad from Kuch 
Bihar into G'horá'ghát, and took 'Tájpür from Salim’s men, and Purniah from the 
relations of Tarson Khán (No. 32). Jabárí moved as far as Tándah. The Kotwal, 
Hasan “Ali, was sick, and Shaikh Allah Baksh ο Hed in precipitate haste. For- 
tunately, Shaikh Farid arrived, and Jabárí withdrew to Tájpúr. In the 32nd year, 

eSalím served under Matli) Khan (No. 83) against the Táríkís, and shortly after, in the 
33nd year, under Cadiq Khán against the same Afghan rebels, 

Ile was no longer alive in 1001. 

133. Habib ’Ali’ Khan. : 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib "Alí Khán mentioned on p. 422. 

Habib was αὐ first in the service of Bairam Khan. In the third year, when 
Akbar had marched to Agrah, he ordered Habib to assist Qiya Khan (No. 33) in the 
conquest, ‘Towards the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent him against Rantanbhúr. 
This fort had formerly been in the possession of the Afgháns, and Salín Shah had 
appointed Jhujhár Khan governor. On Akbar's accession, Jh. saw that he would not 
be able to hold it against the Imperialists, and handed it over to Rai Surjan (No. 96), 
who was then in the service ου Rana Udai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege. 
Abulfazl attributes this want of success partly to fate, partly to the confusion which 
Bairám's fall produced. 

Iu the 6th year (968), he served under Adham (No, 19) in Málwah. According 
the Tubagdt, he died in 970. 

134. Jagmal, vonngor brother of Rajah Bihárí Mall (No. 23). 

He must not be confounded with No. 218. Jagmál was mentioned on p. 329. 
In the Sth year, he was made governor of Mírtha. In the 18th year, when Akbar 
marched to Patan and Ahmadábád, he was put in command of the great camp. 

Jlis son Kangár. He generally lived with his uncle Rajah Bihárí Mall at Court. 
When Ibrahim Husain Mirz’ threatened to invade the Nerah District, he was ordered 
by the Rajah to go to Dihlí. In the 18th year, he joined Akbar at Patan. In the 
21st year, he accompanied Mán Singl/s expedition against Ráná Partáb. Later, he 
served in Bengal, chiefly under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80). When Shahbaz returned 
unsuccessfully from Bhátí (p. 401), Kangár, Sayyid “Abdullah Khan (No. 189), Rajah 
Gopal, Mirzidah 'Alí (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels and mistook them 
for their own men. Though surprised, the Iinperialists held their ground and killed 
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Nayriz Beg Qáqshál, the leader. They then joined Shahbáz, and arrived after a 
march of eight days at Sherpúr Múrcha. 

According to the the Tabaqát, Kangár was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS, implies that he was no longer alive in 1001. 

135. Ulugh Khan Habshi’, formerly a slavo of Sultan Mahmúd of 
Gujrat. 

‘Ulugh Khán is Turkish for the Persian Khan i Kaldz (the great Khan). 

He rose to dignity under Mahmúd of Gujrat. The word Mabshi, for which MSS. 
often have Badukhshi, implies that he was of Abyssinian extraction, ora cunuch. In the 
17th year, when Akbar entered for the first time Ahmadabad, he was one of the first 
Gujrati nobles that joined the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under Cádiq (No, 43) against Rajah 
Madhukar Bandelah, Zamíndár of Undehah. In the 24th year, he followed Cadiq, 
who had been ordered to assist Rajah Todar Mall on his expedition against the rebel 
"Arab (Niyabat Khan) in Bihár. Me commanded the left wing in the fight in which 
Khabitah (p. 356, note 1) was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 

136. Maqcu'd 'Ali' Kor. 

The Tabaqát says that Maqeüd was at first in Bairám Khán's service. He had 
been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Akbarnámah (IL., 90) we see that he served under Qiyá Khan (No. 33) 
in the conquest of Gwaliar. 

137. Gabu 1 Khan. 

From the Akbarndmah (IL.,"p. 450, last event of the 15th year of Akbar’s reign) 
we seo that Qabúl Khan had conquered the District of Bhambar on the Kashinfr frontier. 
One of the Zamindárs of the District, named Jamal, made his submission, and obtained 
by flattery a great power over Qabúl, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal 
not only managed on various pretexts to send away Qabtil’s troops, but also his son Yadgar 
Husain (No. 338), to Naushahrah. The Zamindars of the latter place opposed Yadgar, 
and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted and wounded as he was, Yádgár managed to 
escape and took refuge with a friendly Zamíndár. About the same time Jalal collected 
his men and tell over Qabúl, and atter a short struggle killed him (5th. Ramazan, 978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the rebellious 
Zamindárs were devastated and summary revenge was taken on the ringleaders. 

Yádgár Husain recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below among the 
commanders of Two ‘Thousand. 

The Akbarnáinah mentions another Qabúl Khan among the officers who served 
in the Afghan war in Bengal under Mun’im Khan Khánán. He was present in the 
battle of Takarof and pursued the Afghans under Todar Mall to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

Neither of the two Qabül Khans is mentioned in the Tabagát and the Maásir. 
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Commanders of Nine Hundred! 


138. Ku'chak 'Ali' Kha’n i Kola’bi’. 
Koláb is the name of a town and a district in Badakhshán, Long. 70°, Lat. 38°. The 


District of Koláb lies north of Badakhshán Proper, from which it Meeeparated by the 
Amú (Oxus); but it was looked upon as part of the kingdom of Badakhshán. Hence 
Kúchak "Alf is often called in the Akbarnámah Kúchak "Alí Khan i Badakhshi. 

He served under Munim Khan against Khan Zaman, and was present at the 
reconciliation at Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under Mun'im Khan in Bengal, and held a command in the battle 
of Takarot (p. 375). 

His sons are mentioned below, No. 118, and No. 380. 

139. Sabdal Kha/n, Sumbul, a slavo of Tlumáynn. 

140. Sayyid Muhammad, Mir 'Adl, a Sayyid of Amrohah. 

Amrohah, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs to Sirkár 
Sambal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute throughout India. 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and law under the best teachers of 
the ave. The father of the Historian Badtoni was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid 
Muhammad Mér "47. When the learned were banished from Court (νά) i 
"ulamd), he was made governor of Bhakkar.? Me died there two years later in 
985 or 086. 

From the Akbarnámah we see that S. Muhammad with other Amrohah Sayyids 
served, in the 18th year, under S. Mahmúd of Barha in the expedition against, Rajah 
Madhukar. i 

He advised the Historian Badáàoni to enter the military service of the emperor, 
instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad i Ma ásh tenures, an advice 
resembling that of “Abdulehallir (side No. 99, p. 413). S. Mubammad’s sons were 


- 


certainly allin the army ; ee No 20], 207, 303. 

141. Razawi’ Kha'n, Mirza Mirak, a Razawi Sayyid of Mashhad. - 

He was a companion of Khan Zaman (No. 13). In the 10th year, he went to 
the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. When in. the 12th year 
Khán Zamán again rebelled, Mírzà Mirak was placed under the charge of Khan 
Dáqi Khán (No. C9), but fled from his custody (at Dihli, Jaddoní 11, 100). After 
Khán Zamán's death, he was captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown 
before a mast elephant ; but the driver was ordered to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at tho intercession of the cour- 
tiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards, he received a mangab and the title of 
Razawi Khán. In the 19th year, he was made Diwan of Jaunpur, and in the 24th 
year, Bakhshf of Bengal in addition to his former duties. 


1 Not all MSS. of the Ain have these also the maneab of Nine Hundred occurs. 
words; they count the officers from No. 2 In 983, the 20th year, (Akbar- 
138 to 175 to the Hazárís. But the nánuah 11], 138). Baddoné (III. p. 75), 
best MSS. have this mangah. In the has 984. 
lists ol grandees in the Pádisháhuámah 
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“At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was with Muzaffar 
Khan (No. 37). His harsh behaviour towards the dissatisfied graudees is mentioned 
in the histories as one of the causes of the revolt, When the rebels had seceded 
(9th Zi Hajjah, 987) and gone from Tándah to Gaur, Muzaffar sent Razawí Khán, 
Rai Patr Das (No. 196), and Mir Ahmad Munshi to them to try to bring them back 
to obedience. Things took indeed a good turn and everything might have ended 
peacefully, when some of Rai Patr Dás's Rájpüts said that the opportunity should not 
be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Rai Patr Das mentioned this to Razawi 
Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. They took up arms and 
caught Rai Patr Das. Razawi Khan and Mir Ahmad Munsht surrendered them- 
selves. 

The Maásir says that nothing else is known of Razawi Khan, The Tabaqát says 
that he was a Commander of Two ‘Thousand and was dead in 1001. 

Mirza Mirak is not to be confounded with Mirak Addn, * an old grandee, who 
died in 975 (Tubaqát); ον with Mirak Bahitder (208). 

Sháhjahán conferred the title of azawí KAán on Sayyid 'Alí, son of Cadrug- 
gudúr Miran S, Jalal of Bukhara. 

142. Mi’rza’ Naja't Kha'n, brother of Sayyid Barkah, and 

149. Mirza’ Husain Kha’n, his brother. 

Both brothers, aceording to the "l'abaqat, were dead in 1001. Their names are 
often wrongly given in MSS, which call them Nejábal, instead of Naját, and Hasan 
instead of Husain. 

From tho Akbarndmah (1, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied Hume 
yun on his march to India. 

Mírzá Naját served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13). In the 
end of the 21st year, he was attached to the corps which under Shihab Khán (No 26) 
moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Rajah "Al Khan, had shewn signs of dis 
affection. Later, he served in Bengal. When the Military Revolt broke out, Bábá 
Khan Qáqshál (vide p. 969, note 3), Jabárí (p. 370), Vazir Jamil (No. 200), Said i 
Toybii, and other grandees, marched on the 9th Δί Hajjah, 987, from Tandab to Gaur 
across the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself; and 
when Muzaflar sent his grandees [Mir Jiináluddín Husain Injú (No. 164), Razawi 
Khan (No. 141), Tímúr Khan (No. 215), Rai Patr Das (No. 196), Mir Adham, Husain 
Beg, Hakim Abulfath (No. 112), Khwajah Shamsuddin (No. 159), Ja'far Beg (No. 
98), Muhammad Quí Turkmán (No. 203), Qasim Khan 1 Sístání, 'Iwaz Bahadur, 
Zulf "Alí Yazdi, Sayyid Abú Is-háq i Çafawí (No. 384), Muzatfar Beg, &e.] to the 
banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, Mir Naját stayed with 
Vazir Jamil, although Muzaffar, who was Naját's father-in-law, fully expected hin 
to join. He must have soon after left the rebels and gone to Southern Bengal; for 
in the end of the 25th year he was at Sátgánw (Húglí). Abulfazl mentions him to- 
gether with Murad Khan at Fathábád (No. 54), and Qiyá Khan in Orísá (No. 33), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal (Akðarn. 111, 291). But 
these three were too powerless to check the rebels. Murad died, and Qiyá was soon 
after killed by the Afghans under Qutlú, who looked upon the revolt as his oppurtv- 
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nity. Mir Najat also was attacked by Qutlú and defeated near Salímábád (Súlaimán- 
Abád), S. of Bardwán. He fled to the Portuguese governor of Hüglí. .Bábá Khan 
. Qáqshál sent one of his officers to get hold of Naját ; but the officer hearing of Qutli’s 
victory, attacked the Afghans now Mangalkot, N. E. of Bardwán. Qutli, however, 
was again victorious. 

143. Sayyid Ha'shim, son of Sayyid Mahmúd of Bárha. Vide No. 
105, p. 419. 

144. Gha'zi' Kha’n i Badakhshi ', 

In MSS. Ghází is often altered to Qází, and Badakhshi to Bakhshi, and aa 
Ghazi Khan’s first title was Ωήαέ Whdn, his name is often confounded with No. 223. 
Other Ghazi Kháns have been mentioned above, on pp. 367, 384. 

(Ghazi Khán's name was Qazi Nizim. He had studied law and Hadis under 
Mulla 'Icámuddín Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of the most learned of the 
age. lle was also the maril of Shaikh Husain of Khwárazm, a renowned Gúti. 
His acquirements procured him access to the court of Sulaimán, king of Badakhshán 
(No. 5), who conferred upon him the title of Qézé Kn. At the death of Humágún, 
Sulaiman wishing to profit by the distracted state of the country, moved to Kábul 
and besieged Mun im (No. 11). After the siege had lasted for some time, Sulaiman 
sent Qazi Khan to Munim to prevail on him to surrender. But Mun' im. detained 
him for several days, and treated hin’ ‘to the most sumptuous fare, such as Badakh- 
shís cannot enjoy even in peaceful times. The good dinners made such an impression 
on Qází Khan, that he advised Sulaimaén to raise the siege, as there was no lack of 
provisions in the fort. Sulaimán thereupon returned to Badakhshán. 

Subsequently, Qazi Khán lett. his master, and went to India. At Khánpúr, he 
was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaunpúr („dAðærn. HI, 85). He 
received several presents, and was appointed L’ariwauchi writer (p. 263). Akbar soon 
discovered in hin a man of great insight, and made him a commander of One Thou- 
sand. Fle also bestowed upon him the title of Gázi Khán, alter he had distinguished 
himself in several expeditions. 

In the 21st year, Ghazi Khan commanded the left wing of Mán Singh's corps 
in the war with the Rana. Though his wing gave way, he returned with the troops 
and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received Awadh as ZuquZ, and 
distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about the same 
time that Sultan Khwajah died (No. 108). 

Ghazi Khán is the author of several works (vide Badáoní ITI, 159). 

The sijdah, or prostration, which formed so important a part in the ceremonies 
of the court, was his invention (vide p. 159, note). 

His son Zfusámuddín, Akbar made him a commander of One Thousand, and 
sent him with the Khán Khánán (No. 29) to the Dak'hin. Suddenly a change came 
over Husám, and though a young man, he expressed to the commander his wish to 
resign the service and live assfagér at the tomb of Nizámuddín Auliá in Dihlí. The 


* The MSS. of tho Akbarnámak call him Bartab Bár Firing, or Partáb Firing 
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Khan Bánán persuaded him in vain to give up this mad idea; bnt Ilusám next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body over with clay and mud, and wandered about 
in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted his resignation. Husám lived for thirty 
years as an ascetic in Dihlí, Khwájah Bagi Billah (born at Kábul and buried at 
Dihlí) conferred on him power of ‘guiding travellers on the road of piety.’ He died 
in 1034. Iis wife was Abulfazl's sister. She gave at the request, of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12000 Rupees as allowance for 
the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

145. Farhat Kha'n, Mihtar Sakai, a slavo of Πιιηιάγήπ, 

The MSS. have Suki? and Sakáhi. Farhat Khan is first mentioned in the war 
between IHumáyun and Mirza Kamran, when many grandees joined the latter. In 
a fight, Beg Baba of Kolab lifted up his sword to strike Humáyún from behind. 
He missed and was at once attacked by Farhat and put to flight. When Humáyün 
left Láhor on his march to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed 
Shiqdár of Labor” Subsequently, Mir Shah Abul Ma'álí was appointed Governor of 
Láhor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. Farhat therefore 
joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 

After Akbar's accession, Farhat was made Zuyúldár of Korrah. Πο distinguish- 
ed himself in the war with Muhammad Husain Mirza near Ahmadábád. When the 
Mirza was brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused him a drink of water which he 
had asked for; but Akbar gave him some of his own water, and remoustrated with 
Farhat for his eruelty. In the 19th year, he served in Bihár and was made jdgírdr 
of Arah. In the 21st year (984), Gajpati (p. 400) devastated the district. Farhang 
Khan, Farhat's son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain. Farhat then 
moved against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met with the same fate 
(vide No. 80). » 

146. Rumi’ Kha’n, Ustád Jalabi (?), of Rúm. 

He is not mentioned in the Tabaqát and the Mudsir, and but rarely in the 
Akbarndmah, Tn the 20th year, he and Baqi Khan (No. 60) and 'Abdurrahmán 
Beg (No. 185) accompanied a party of Begums from Court on their road to Makkah. 
The party consisted of Gulbadan Begum, Salimah Sultán Begum, Háji Begum, Gul. 
‘azar Begum, Sultán Begum (wife of Mirza "Askarf), Umm Kulsúm Begum (grand- 
daughter of Gulbadan Begum), Gujnár Agha (one of Bábar's wives), Bibi Cafiyah, 
Bíbí Sarw i Sabi and Sháham ÁAghá (wives of Tlumáyún), and Salimah Khánum 
(daughter of Khizr Khwájah). They left in Rajab, 983. 

Rúmí Khan has also been mentioned above (No, 111). 

147, Sama/‘nji’ Kha’n Qurghuji'. Jide No. 100. 

He was a grandee of Humáyún. During the reign of Akbar, he reached the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tabagdé says, he was, in 1001, a 
Commander of 2000. In the same work, he is called a Mughul. 


Humnáyún was on the 20th Muharram, 
96%, at Bigrám, crossed the Indus on 
the 5th Catar, when Bairám arrived from 
Kabul, was at Láhor on the 2nd Rabi’ 
I1, and at Sarhind, on the 7th Rajab. 


2 Akbarndnah I, 416. At the same 
time, Mir Bábús (No. 73) was appointed 
Faujddr of the Panjib, Mirza Shah 
Sultán was made mín, and Mihtar 
Jauhar, treasurcr. 
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In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968), he served in Málwgh under 
Adham Khan (No. 19) and was present in the battle of Sárangpúr. In the 9th year, 
he accompanied Muhammad Qisim Khán i Níshápúrí (No. 40) and pursued "Abdullah 
Khan Uzbak (Νο. 14). Inthe 13th year, he was ordered, together with Ashraf Khán 
Mir Munshi (Νο. 74), to go to Rantanbhir and suppress the disturbances created by 
Mirza Muhammad Iusain in Málwah. Tater, he held a jágírin Avah. He joined at 
first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, ho went 
back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few years later. 
His sons received employments in the army. 

From the Akbarndmah (MI, 156) we see that he also served in the 21st year 
under Khán Jahan (No. 24), and was present iu the battle of Ag Mahall. In the 
30th year, he was in Málwah and was ordered to join the Dak'hin corps. Two years 
later, he served under Shibáh Khán (No. 26) against Rájah Madhukar. 

148. Sha'hbeg Kha’n, son of Küchak ’Ali Khan of Badakhshán (No. 
138). | 

His name is not given in the Meásir and the Tabagdt. Amir Beg, a Pángadí 
under Sháhjahán, appears to be his son. 

149. Mirza' Husain Kho’n, brother of Mírzá Naját Khan (vide No. 
142). 

150. Hakim Zanbi', brother of Mirza Muhammad Tabtb of Sabzwár. 

Zanbil means * a basket, In the list of the physicians ofthe Court, lower down, 
he is called Hakim Zanbil Beg. Badáoní says, he was a magarrib, or personal 
attendant on the emperor? 

151. Khuda'wand Kha'n i Dak’hini’. 

KhudaWand Khán was a Niztmshahi Grandee. 
had, Kh. is often called Mashhad. 

He was a man of impos'ig stature, and well-known for his personal courage. 
When Khwájah Mírak of Icfabán, who had the title of Chingiz Khan, was the Vakil 


of Murtazá Nizám Shih, Kh, rose to dignity. 


As his father was born at Mash- 


ile was of course a Shí ah. 


He held several districts in Barar as 
jágír. The Masjid of Rohank’herah® was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Murtaza of Sabzwár (No. 162) commanded the army of Barár, 
and was no Jonyer able to withstand C'alábat Khan Chirgis in the Dak’hin, Kh. ac- 
companied M. Murtazi to Mindüstán. Both were well received by Akbar, and Kh. 
"was made a Commander of One Thousand, He received Patan in Gujrat as tuyúł. 

Πο was married to Abulfazl's sister, and died in the end of the 34th year, before 
the middle of 998 (Baddoni lE, 372, where in the Táríkh of his death the word 


Dak hint must be written without a ὦ). 


a Tho Madsir has Awadh. At the bad MSS., and Scbzwdr7 is often altered to 


outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, 
he was Jágírdár of the Arah District 
(4L barn. 111, 244). 

? The Edit. Bibl. Indica of Badáoníi 
(LLL, 164) calls him wrongly Makim 
Zinal Shirdzi. Zinal is the reading of 


Shirázi. Other bad MSS. have Ranbal. 

® Rohank’herah lies in West Barar, in 
the district of Buldánah. In Abultazl’s 
list of parganahs in Sirkár Talingánah, 
there is one called Qirydt í Khuddwand 
Khan. ' 
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Onde Abulfazl had invited several grandees, Khudáwand among them. The dishes 
placed before Kh. contained fowls and game and different kinds of vegetables, whilst 
the other guests had roast meat. He remarked it, took offence, and went away. 
Although Akbar assured him that Abulfazl had treated him to fowls and game accord- 
ing to a Hindüstání custom, Kh. disliked Abulfazl, and never went again to his house. 
‘ ce Dak'hinís are notorious in Hindústán for stupidity.’ 

~The T abaqát puts Kh. among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, and says that 
he died in 995. The Maásir has 997. 

152. Mi'rza'dah'Ali' Kha'n, son of Muhtarim Beg.: 

lle served in the 9th year in Málwah during the expedition against “Abdullah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 17th year, he served in the Gujrát war under the 
Khan i Kalin (No, 16). Two years later, he commanded an expedition against Qasim 
Khan Kast, who with a corps of Afgháns ravaged the frontiers of Bihár. In the 
23rd year, he accompanied Shahbáz Khan in the war with Rana Partáb? He then 
served in Bihar under Khán i A’zam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbáz Khan 
(vide No. 134, p. 436). In the 30th year (993), he was present in the fight with Qut- 
lú near Mangalkot (Bardwán). dn the 31st year, he was ordered to join Qásim Khan 
(No. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir. Not long after, in 995 (82nd year), he was 
killed in a fight with the Kashiniris who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayyid 
"Abdullah Khán (No. 189). 

Dadáouí (111, p 326) says, he was a poet. He places his death in 996, 

153. Sa?a'dat Mi'rzo', son of Khizr Khwájah Khan (p. 365, note 2). 

154. Shima’ Khan Chelah. 

Chelah means ‘a slave? The Tabagát says he was a Qurehi, or armour-bearer 
of the emperor, and a genial companion. Je was made a Hazari, and was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khwájah Muazzam. Tn the 20th 
year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which Jalal Khan (No. 213) 
had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbaz (No. 80) 
in the expedition to Siwinah. 

155. Shah Gha’zi’ Khan, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabaqát calls him a Turkmán, and says, he was dead in 1001. Me served, 
in tho 19th year with Mírzádah "Alí Khan (No. 152) against Qasiin Khin Kast, 

Ho may be the Shih Ghazi Khan mentioned below under No. 161. 

166. Fazil Kha'n, son of Khán i Kalán (No. 10). 

He was mentioned "above, on p. 322. 

157. Ma'cu/m Kha’, sou of Mu'ín uddin Ahmad Farankhudi (No. 128). 

He is not to be confounded with Ma'cúm Khán í Kábulí (p. 431, note). 

Ma'cúm was made a Mazárí on the death of his father, and received Ghaziptr 
astuyúl. He joined Todar Mall in Bibár, though anxious to go over to the rebels (p. 901). 


1 He is also called Afirzdd "Alí Khan. His father, Muhtarin y, Was a 
My text edition has wrong Mirsd "Alí grandee of Humáyün's Court, 
Khán. For Muhtarim many MSS. read 2 Generally called in the Histories 


a , Pe R , 
wrongly Muhram. Rand Ak. 
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Not long afterwards, Mírzá Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, threatened to invade 
the Panjab, and as the emperor had resolved to move personally against him, Ma'gúm 
thought it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunpür and drove away Tarson Kháu's 
men (No. 32). As Akbar had known him from a child, he was inclined to pardon 
him, provided he left Jaunpür and accepted Awadh as ¢uydil, This M. did; but he 
continued to recruit, and when Shah Qulí Mahram and Rajah Bir Bar had failed to 
bring him to his senses, Shahbáz Khán, on hearing of his conduct, determined to puflish 
him. The events of the expedition have been related on p. 400. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town; but as several 
rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his family with him. 
Ho applied to two Zamíndárs for assistance; but the first robbed him of his 
valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it not been fora bribe, M. would not 
have escaped. About this time one of his friends of the name of Maggúd joined him 
and supplied him with funds. M. collected men and surprised. and plundered tho 
town of Bahraich. Vazir Khan (No. 41) and others moved from Hájtpür against him ; 
but M. escaped thein. After plundering the town of Muhaunnadábád, he resolved to 
surprise Jaunpür, when the tuyúldárs of the district marched against him. Being 
bard pressed, he applied to M. ΑΛ Kokah (No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again 
pardoned him, and gave him the Parganah Mihsi, Sirkár Champaran, as tuyúl. But 
M. continued in a rebellious attitude, and when M. 'Azíz prepared to punish him, he 
applied for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agrah, and was 
again pardoned, chielly at the request of Akbar's mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed on the road. 
An enquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and people believed that Akbar 
had connived at the murder. Compare with this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two 
other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Khan Qu'chi'n. 

Tolak commenced to serv; under Babar. He joined. Humáyúu on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kábul, and M. Kámrán came near the 
town under the mask of friendship, many of llumáyún s grandees went over to him 
and the emperor was obliged to retreat northwards to Zahák ( <$ l=? ) and Bámiyán, 
where he hoped to find faithful officers. Heo sent, however, Tolak and several others 
to Kabul, to briig him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his faith- 
fulness he was made Qurbegi. 

Tolak accompanied llumáyün to India. After the emperor's death he belonged 
to those who supported the young Akbar, and was instrumenta] in the capture at a din- 
ner party of Mir Shah Abul Ma áli, Afterwards, T. went to Kábul, where he remained 
for along time. In the 7th year of Akbar's reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the 
young and hasty Ghani Khan, son of Muu'im Khan (No. 11), who was in charge of 
Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khátún, his jágír, collecting 
men to take revenge on Ghani, A favourable opportunity presented itself, when Ghani 
one day had left Kábul for a place called Khwajah Sayyárán ( whl dats ), to 
waylay a caravan from Balkh. 19 was just feasting with his companions, when 
Tolak Khán fell upon them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marchod 
to Khwájah Awash ( Léi! datyd ), a place two kos distant from Kábul. But he 
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was opposed by Fazil Beg (Mun'im's brother) and his son Abulfath (called wrongly 
Abdul Fath, on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghaní go. Ghani immediately 
collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared himself to go to Hindustan. Ghant 
overtook him near the Ab i Ghorband, and killed Bábá Qúehín and several other 
relations and friends of Tolak. Tolak himself and his son Isfandiyár managed to cut 
their way through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolak a jágír 
in Málwah, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under the Khan Khanan (No. 29) in Málwah ande 
Gujrat, and defeated Sayyid Daulat in Kambháit. 
fights with Muzaflar, and served under Qulij Khán (No. 42) in the conquest of Bahroneh, 
In the 30th year, he was attached to the corps which under M. 'Aviz Kokah was to be 
sent to the Dak’hin. Having indulged in slander during the disagreement between 
M. 'Aziz Kokah and Shihábuddin, he was imprisoned, After his release he was sent 
to Bengal, wheré in the 37th year he served under Mán Singh against the Afghans, 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (100-4). 

159. Khwajah Shamsuddi'n Khawa'fi'. 

Khawáfí means ‘coming from Khawát, which is a district and town in Khu- 
rásán. Our maps have * Kháfl" or“ Kháf, due west of Harát, between Lat. 60° and 61°, 
According to the Mu'jamulbuldán, * Khawát is a large town belonging [at the time 
the author wrote] to the revenue district of Níshápúr. Near it lies on one side 
Búshanj which belongs to the district of Harát, and on the other Zúzan. Khawáf eon- 
tains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanján, Síráwand, and Kharjard).” Amin 
Riazi in his excellent Haft Jglim says that the district of Khawáf is famous for the 
kings, ministers, and learned men it has produced. The dynasty called, Alí Muzallar, 
of whom seven kings ruled for 69 years over Faris and Shiraz,’ were Khawatis. The 
author of the Zahhiratulkhaiwdnin says that the people of Khawáf were known to bo 
bigoted Sunnis. When Shah “Abbas i C'afawf, in the beginning of his reign, came to 
Khawáf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary with Shif'ahs, the com- 
panions of the Prophet (subbi gikdbah) ; but as the people refused to do so, he had 
‘seventy of the principal men thrown down from a Masjid. Although then no one 


He distinguished himself in the 


* They succumbed to Timur. The 
Histories disagree regarding the length 
of their reign, some give 57 years, trom 
A. H. 741 to 798. 

Amin Ráví mentions also several learn- 
ed men and vazírs besides those men- 
tioned in the 2Muw'jam, and relates some 
anecdotes illustrating the proverbial saga- 
city and quick-wittedness of the iuhabi- 
tants of Khawát, 

The number of Khawáfís in the service 
of the Mughul emperors was consider- 
„able. One is mentioned below, No. 347. 
The Maásir has notes on the following,— 
Mírzá ‘Izzat (under Jahangir); Mirzá 
Ahmad, and Mu'tamid Khán Muhammad 
Cálih (under Sháhjahán); Sayyid Amír 
Khan, Shaikh Mír, Khwájah Mír Kha- 


wali Ç'alábat Khan, 'Ináyat Khan, and 
Mugtafá Khan (under Aurangvíb). The 
lists of grandees in the Pddishdindmah 
mention several other Khawatis. In later 
times we have the name of Abdurrazzáq 
Cimeam uddaulah A urangábádí, who was 
murdered in 1171. His ancestor, Mir 
Kamáluddin Khawati, had served under 
Akbar. 

For Ahawdft, some MSS. have Ahdfé. 
The Historian Muhammad Hashiun 
Khali Khan has also been supposed to 
be a Khawáfi, though it must be observed 
that geographical titles are rare. There are 
a few, as Æúmí Khan, Ghaznin Khan, 
Habshi Khán. The authors of the Pá- 
disháhnámah and the Maásir never use 


the form KAdfi. 
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was converted, the Khawáffs are now as stanch Shí'ahs as they were formerly bigoted 
Sunnis, ` 

Khwájah Shamsuddin was the son of Khwájah 'Alá uddín, who was a man much 
respected in Khawáf. Shams accompanied Muzaffar Khan (No. 37), his countryman, 
to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak of the Military Revolt, ho was caught by the 
rebels, and Ma'gúm i Kábulí had him tortured witha view of getting money out of 
him. Shams was half dead, when at the request of "Arab Bahádur he was let off and 

@placed under 'Arab's charge, who lay under obligations to him. But Shams eluded 
his vigilance, and fled to Singrim, Rájah of K'harakpúr (Bihár)! As the roads were 
all held by the rebels, Shams could not make his way to the Imperial army. He collected 
men, attacked the rebels, and carried off some of their cattle; and when some time 
after dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. Akbar 
received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the same year (26th), to 
superintend the building of Fort Atak on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp 
then was.? 

After this, Shams was for some time Diwan of Kabul. Tn the 39th year, when 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) after the death of Qásim Khán (No. 59) was made Cübahdár 
of Kabul, Shams was made Diwan of the empire (Diwán í kul), vice Quiij.2 When 
Akbar, in the 43rd year, after a residence of fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to 
Agrah, to proceed to the Dak’hin, the Begums with Prince Khurram (Sháhjahán) were 
left in Láhor, and Shams was put in charge of the Panjab, in which office he con- 

tinued, after Akbar’s mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begums to Agrah. 

Shams died at Láhor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault which he had 


built near Baba Hasan Abdál having been used for other purposes (p. 


25), he was 


buried in Láhor in that quarter ot the town which he had built, and which to his honour 


was called Ahawdfiptrah. 


* Singriun later fought with Shahbaz 
Khan (No. 80), and ceded Fort Mahdá. 
Though he never went to Court, he re- 
mained in submission to the Imperial 
governors of Bihar and Bengal. In the 
first year of Jahángír's reign, Jahangir 
Qui Khan Lálah Beg, governor of Bihar, 
senta corps against Singrám, who was 
killed in a fight. ilis son turned Muham- 
madan, and received the name * Rajah 
Roz-atziin, was confirmed in his zamin- 
daris, and reached under Jahangir the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred. Under Sháhjahán, he served 
with Mahabat Khan in Balkh, against 
dhujár Singh Bundelah, in the siege of 
Parendah, and was at his death in 1014 
a Commander of Two Thousand. llis 
son, Rajah Bibrüz served in Qandahár, 
in the war between Aurangzib and Shah 
Shuja’, and distinguished himself in the 
second conquest of Palámau (4th year of 
Aurangzib) Rajah Bihrúz died in the 
Sth year of Aurangzíb's reign. Jide 
Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 


* 


December, 1870. 

? The author of the Maásir repeats 
Abultazl's etymology of the name * Atak,’ 
which was given on p. 374, note. He 
also says that some derive it from the 
Hindí afak, prevention, a bar, “ because 
Hindús will not go beyond the Indus." 
But there is no instance on record that 
llindús ever did object to cross the In- 
dus. Bhagwan Das, Mán Singh, and 
others, were governors of Kábul and 
Zábulistán, and had their Rájpúts there; 
and during the reign of Sháhjahán, the 
Kajpats distinguished themselves in the 
conquest of Balkh and the siege of Qau- 
dahar. 

Abulfazl’s etymology is also doubtful ; 
for in the Akbarnamah (II, 302) he men- 
tions the name ‘Atak’ long before the 
building of the Fort (111, 335). 

* The twelve Díwáns, who in 1003 
had deen appointed to the 12 Ciibahs, 
were under his orders. Diwda © Kul is 
the same as Vazir i Kul, or Vazir υµ 
Mutlaq, or merely Vazir, 
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He is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, and practical 
in transacting business, 

Like Shaikh Farid i Bukhari (Νο. 99), whom he in many respects resembles, he 
died childless. 

His brother, Khwajah Múmin Khawáff, was made, on his death, Diwan of the 
Panjab. Múmin's son, “Abdul Khaliq, was a favourite of Agaf Khán TV. (p. 369). 
He was killed by Mahábat Khan, when Agaf had been removed by Mahábat from Fort 
Atak and imprisoned. 

160. Jagat Singh, eldest of Rajah Mán Sing (No. 30). 

Kunwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under Mirza Ja'far Agaf Khan 
(No. 98) against Rajah Bású, zamindér of Mau and Pathan (Núrpúr, N. E., Panjab). 
In the 44th year (1008), when Akbar moved to Málwah, and Prince Salim (Jahangir) 
was ordered to move against Ráná Amr Singh, Mán Singh was called from Bengal, and 
Jagat Singh was ordered to go to Bengal as náið of his father. While still at Agrah, 
he died from excessive drinking. Regarding J. S.s daughter, vide p. 310 and No. 175. 

Maha Sing, Jagat's younger son, was appointed in his stead. His youth and in- 
experience inclined the Afghans under "Usinán. and Shujawal Khán to attack him. 
They defeated him and Partab Singh, son of Rajah Bhagwan Das, (No. 336), near 
Bhadrak in Orisa (45th year). Mán Singh hastened to Bengal, and after defeating 
in 1009 the Afghans near Sherpúr “Ataf, between Shiürí (Soorec) in. Bírbhúm and 
Murshidábád, recovered Lower Bengal and Orísá. ' * 


Maha Singh died soon alter, like his father, from excessive drinking. 


161. Naqi’b Khan, son of Mir 'Abdullatíf of Qazwin. 

Nagib Khan is the title of Mir Ghiásuddín 'Alí. His family belongs to the 
Saifi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in [ran for their Sunní tendencies. His 
grandfather Mir Yahyá was ‘a well known theologian and philosopher, who had 
acquired such extraordinary proficiency in the knowledge of history, that he was ac- 
quainted with the date of every event which had oceurred from the establishment of the 
Muhammadan religion to his own time.’ 

‘In the opening of his career, Mir Vahyá was patronized by Shah Tahmasp 
i Cafawi, who called him Yahyá Magúm,* and was treated by the king with such 
distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poison his pat- 
ron's mind against hin, by representing that he and his son, Mir "Abdullatif, were the 
leading men among the Sunnis of Qazwin. ‘They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he was on the borders of Azarbáiján, to order Mir Yahya and his son, 
together with their families, to be imprisoned at Igfahan. At that time, his second 
son, "Alá-uddaulah was in Azarbáiján, and sent off a special messenger to convey this 
intelligence to his father. Mir Yahyá being too old and infirm to fly, accompanied 
the king’s messenger to Igfahán, and died there, after one year and nine months, in 


A. H. 962, at the age of 77 ycars.'? 


„3. e. exempt, probably from losing torical compendium, called Labbuttawd- 
life and property for his attachment to rikh, composed in 1541. Vide Elliot's 
Sunnism, Bibl. Index to the Historians of India, 


a Mir Yahyá is the author of a his- p. 129. His second son 'Aláuddaulah 
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“Mír "Abdullatif, however, immediately on receipt of his brother's communication, 
fled to Gílán,! and afterwards at the invitation of the emperor Humáyún went to Iin- 
dústán, and arrived at Court with his family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. 
By him he was received with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the 
second year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not how to read 
and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes of Hafiz. The Mír 
Was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposition, and so moderate in his re- 

Bivions sentiments,? that cach party used to revile him for his indifference.’ 

‘When Bairam Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor and had left 
Agrah and proceeded to Alwar, with the intention, as it was supposed, of exciting a 
rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir to him, to dissuade him from such an 
open breach of fidelity to his sovereign.” Ælliot, Inder, Í. c. 

Mir Abdullatif died at Sikri on the 5th. Rajab, 981,? and was buried at Ajmír 
near the Dargah of Mir Sayyid Husain Khing-Suwár. i 

'"Abdullatif had several sons, The following are mentioned —1. Naqib Khán; 
2. Qamar Khan; 3. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed in 984 at Fathpür by 
a fall from his horse while playing hoekey with the emperor (Bad. I., 230). For 
Qamar Khan, vide No. 213. 

Naqib Khán arrived with his father in India, when Akbar atter his accession was 
still in the Panjab (Akbarn. TL, 23), and soon became a personal friend of the emper- 
or (IL, 281). In the 10th year, he conveyed Akbar's pardou to Khan Zamán, for 
whom Mun'im Khan had intereeded (TL, 281). In the sth year, N. accompanied 
the emperor on the forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 435, note), and in the 
following year to Patna. Inthe end of the 21st year, he took part in the expedi- 
tion to Fdar (ILD, 165), and was seut in the following year to Málwah or Gujrat, atter 
the appointment of Shihab to the latter province. Alter the outbreak of the Military 
Revolt in Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan served under Todar Mall and 
Cádig Khan in Bihar agains! Maret i Kabult (111, 273). In the 26th year, he 


received the title of «αφ AAdn.* Though during the reign of Akbar, he did not 


IL., 23) says that Abdullatif was accused 
in Persia of being a Sunní and in Hin- 
dustin of being a Sht'ah. 

$ Kot has by mistake 971. The 
Tarik of his death in the Madsir and 
Baddiont (111, p. 99) is αν i ál t 
Vi-Sfu, * the pride of the descendants ol 
Yasin (the Prophet)—981, if the long 
alifin ál be not counted 2, but 1. 

^ Kewal Ram, according to Elliot, 
says in the Zuzkirat ul Umará that the 
title was conferred on Naqib Khan in the 
25th year for his gallant conduct in 
repelling a night attack made by Ma'cúm 
Khan í Kábult ou the Imperialists under 


wrote under the political name of Kémé, 
and is the author of the Mafdis ul Ma- 
ásir, a‘ lazkirah, or work ou literature, 
Badáouí (III, 27) says he composed a 
Qagidah in which, according to the man- 
ner of Shí ahs, he abused the companions 
of the Prophet and the Sunnis, and 
among the latter his father and elder 
brother ('Abdullatif), whom he used to 
call Hazrat £Aqd, as he had been his 
teacher. But the verse in which he cursed 
his relations is ambiguously worded. 

Some fix the date of Mír Yahyá s death 
two years earlier. 

1 The. MSS. of the Maásir have 


WUS Jue ; so also Badáoní, í c. 

? He was the first that tanght Ak- 
bar the principle of gul, τ kul, * peace 
with all, the Persian term which Abul- 
fazl so often uses to describe Akbar's 


policy of toleration. Abulfazl (dkbarn. 


Todar Mall and Cádiq Khan. This night 
attack is related" in the Akbarndmah 
(ILL, 293). The fight took place in the 
25th year, near Gya; but Abulfazl Rays 
nothing of Naqíb's ‘gallant conduct; he 
does not even mention his name. 


AAD 


rise above the rank of a 7Jazáré, he possessed great influence at Court. lle was 
Akbar's reader, and superintended the translations from Sanserit into Persian, men- 
tioned on p. 104. Several portions of the Lurthh è Alfi also (p. 106) are written 
by him. ^ 

Nagib had an uncle of the name of Qazi κάν who had come from [rán to Akbar's 
Court, where he died in 980. His son was Shah Ghazi Khán (vide No. 155). Akbar 
married the latter to Sakinah Danú Begum, sister of Mirzá Muhammad Hakín (Akbar’s 
half-brother); and as Nagíb Khan, in the 88th year, reported that Qáví Lá had exs 
pressed a dying wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. Thus 
two of Naqíb's cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1500 (Tuzuk, p. 12). 
He died in the 9th year of J.'s reign (beginning of 1023) at Ajmir, and was buried at 
the side of his wife within the enclosure of λα ín í Chishtf's tomb (Duznik, p. 129). His 
wife was a daughter of Mir Mahmúd, Munshi ulmamálik, who had been for twenty- 
five years in Akbar's service ( Badáoní TIE, 321). 

Naqíb's son, Abdullatif, was distinguished for his aequirements. Me was married 
to a daughter of M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35), and died insane. 

Nagib Khán, like his graudfather, excelled in history. It is said that he knew 
the seven volumes of the Rauzatugeafd by heart. Jahángír, in his Memoirs, praises 
hin for his remarkable memory, and Badáoní, who was Naqfb's sehool fellow and friend, 
says that no man in Arabia or Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Once on 
being asked how many pigeons there were m a particular flock then flying, he 
responded instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. Mir Murtaza’ Khan, a Sabzwari Sayyid. 

Mir Murtazá Khán was at first in the service of "Adil Shah of Bíjápúr. Murtaza 
Nizam Sháh called hin to Ahmadnayar, and made him Military Governor of Barar, 
and later Amiral Umará. Me successfully invaded, at Nizám Shális order, Adil 
Sháh's dominions. But Nizam Shah suffered from insanity, and the government was 
left in the hands of his Vakil, Shah Quli Calábat Khan; and as he reigned absolutely, 
several of the nobles, especially the tuyúldárs of Barár, were dissatisfied. Galébat Khan 
being bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza, Khudáwaud Kháu (No. 151), Jamshed 
Khan i Shírází, and others, marched in 992 to Almadnagar. Galábat Khan and 
Sháhzádah Miran Husain surprised them and routed them. Mír Murtazá lost all his 
property, and unable to resist Calábat Khan, he went with Khndáwand Khan to Ak- 
bar, who made him a Commander of One Thousand. 

M. M. distinguished himself under Shah Murad inthe Dak hin invasion. When 
the Prince left Ahmadnagar, Cadiq Khan (No. 43) remained in Mahhar (South Baran), 
and M. M, in Hichpúr, to guard the conquered districts. During his stay there, 
he managed to take possession of Fort Gáwil, near Úichpúr Ανά year, 1007), 
persuading the commanders Wajthuddin-and Biswas Ráo, to enter Akbar's service. 
Later, M. M. distinguished himself in the conquest of Alunadnagar under Prince 
Dányál, and received a higher Mangad, as also a flag and a nayydrah. 

Mir Murtazá is not to be confounded with the learned Mír Murtazá Sharíl 
1 Shírázi (Baddoné TIL, 320), or the Mir Murtaz’ mentioned by Badáoní, 
II., 279. 
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163. Shamsi', son of Khin i A’zam Mirza Kokah (No. 21). 

lle was mentioned above on pp. 327 and 328. At the end of Akbars reign, 
Shamsi* was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahángir's reign, he received the title of Jahangir Quli Khan, 
vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan Lálah Beg, Governor of Bihár, and was 
sent to Gujrát as z:25 of his father. Mírvá ‘Aziz had been nominally appointed Gover- 
nor of that (bah; but as he had given the emperor offence, he was detained at 
fornt. Subsequently Shamsi was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Gover- 
nor of Jaunpúr. Whilst there; Prince Sháhjahán had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending "Abdullah Khán Fírúz-Jang and Rájah 
Bhim in advance towards Tláhábád. On their arrival at Chausá, Shamsi left Jaun- 
pir, and joined Mirza Rustam (No. 9), Governor of the Cúbah of Háhábád. 

On Sháhjabán s accession, Shamsi was deposed, but. allowed to retain his Maneab. 
A short tine after, he was appointed to Súrat and Júnágadh, ee Beglar Khan. 
He died there in the 5th. year of Shahjahan’s reign (1011). . 

Shánsí s son, Bahrám, was made by Sháhjahán a Commander of 1000, 500 horse 
(Pidishdha. 1., b., 309), and appointed to sueceed his father, Whilst in Gujrat, he 
built a place called after him eArciipérah. We died in the 18th year of Sháhjahán's 
reign (Pidishdin, I, p. 733). 

164. Mi'r Jama'luddin Husain, an Tnjú Sayyid. 

From a remark in the ΓΕ ασ it appears that a part of Shiráz was called Jujú 5 
vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1868, p. 67 to p. 69. 

Mír Jamáluddín Injú belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz, who trace their descent 
to Qasim arrást ibn i Hasan ibn í brahim Pabatiba i Husaini. Mir Shah Mahmúd 
aud Mir Shah Abú Turáb, (wo later members of this renowned family, were appointed 
during the reign of Shah Talimáspi Cafawf, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shamsuddin Asadullah ot Shushtar, the first as Shaikhul Islám of Persia, and 
the second as Qazt-lquzit. Mir Jomáluddin is one of their cousins, 

Mir Jamaluddin went to the Dak’hin, the kings of which had frequently inter- 
married with the πη... He afterwards. entered Akbars service, took part in the 
Gujrát wars, and was present in the battle of Patan (p. 396). Later he was sent to 
Bengal. At the outbreak of the Military Revolt, he was with Muzalfar (Adbarndmah, 
IH, p. 255). li the 30th year (993), he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A'zam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition to Gadha and 
Raisin (Akbærn. 111, 472). In the 36th year, he had a jágír in Málwah, and served 
under A'zam Khán in the Dakhin. His promotion to the rank of a Hazárí took place 
in the 40th year. When in the 45th year the fort of Asír had been conquered, “Adil 
Shah, king ef Bíjápúr wished to enter into a matrimonial aliance with Akbar, and 
offered his daughter to Prince Danyal. "To settle matters, Akbar despatched the Mír in 
1009 (Akbarn. ILL, 846) to the Dakhm. "But the marriage only took place in 1013, 
near Patan, Atter this, accompanied by the Historian Firishtah, he went to Agrah, 
in order to lay before the emperor * such presents and tribute, as had never before come 
from the Dak hin. 


Shamsi is an abbreviation for Shamsuddin. 
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3 At the end of Akbar's reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three Thousand. Hav- 
ing been a favorite of Prince Salim, he was promoted after the Prince's accession to 
the post of a Chahár-Hazárt, and received a η αλ anda flag. When Khusrau 
rebelled, the Mir reecived the order to effect an understanding by offering Khusrau tho 
kingdom of Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad IHakím, Ak- 
bar's brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent ; and when he was 
subsequently made a prisoner (p. 41) and brought before his father, Hasan Beg 
(No. 107), Khusrau’s principal agent, toll Jahángir that all Amres of the Court 
were implicated in the rebellion; Jamaluddin had only a short time ago asked him 
(Hasan Beg) to promise him an appointment as Panjhazdri. The Mír got pale 
and confused, when Mírzá ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to 
such absurdities; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer death and 
therefore tried to involve others; he himself (Aziz) was the chief conspirator, and 
ready as such to undergo any punishment. Jaldngir consoled the Mir, and appointed 
him afterwards Governor of Bihár. In the Lith year, Mir Jamal received the title of 
"Azaduddaulah. On this oevasion, he presented the emperor a dagger, inlaid with 
precious stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at Bijapur. 
At the top of the handle, he had a yellow γάφύ! fixed, perfectly pure, of the shape of 
hall an egg, and had it surrounded by other ydqeéds and emeralds, The value was 
estimated at 50,000. Rupees. . 
In 1621, Jahángír peusioned him oll, because be was too old, allowing hin four 
thousand rupees per mensem. The highest. rank that he had reached, was that of 
a brevet Panjhazart with an actual command of Three Thousand and Five Hundred. 
Tn 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary of Jahaneir's accession, he presented. the em- 
peror a copy of the great Persian Dictionary, entitled Fang í Jahángirí, of which 
he was the compiler. The first edition of it, had made its appearance in 1017." 
After having lived for some time in Bahraich, Mir Jamal returned to Aerah, 
where he died. 
Mír Jamáluddín had two sons. 1. Mir Aminuddin. He served with his father, 
and married a daughter of’ Abdurrahim Khán Klánán (No. 29). Hedied when young. 
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2. Mir [lusámuddin. We married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, brothers 
son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jane (Nár Jahán s brother). Jahangir made him Gover. 
nor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prinee Shahjahan during his rebellion, On 
Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a Commander of 4000, with 3000 horse, received 
a present of 50,000 Rupees, and the title of Murtazá Ahan. We was also made 
Governor of Thathah, where he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir ILusám's sons- -1. Çimçámuddaulah. Me was made Diwan of Shah Shuji’ 
in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor of Orísá with a 
command of 1500, and 500 horse. {ο died in the end ofthe same year. 2. Núrulluh. 
He is mentioned in the Pddishdlndmah (L, b., p. 312) as a Commander of Nine 


Hundred, 300 horse, 


^ Regarding the Farhangi Jahángírí, | 1808, pp. 12 to 15, and 06 to 09. 
vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
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165. Sayyid Raju’, of Bárha. i 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions (vide p. 391) of the Bárha 
clan Raju belongs. 

le served in the 21st yar, under Mán Singh, and in the 28th year, under 
Jagannath (No. 69), against the Rand. While serving under the latter, Rájú 
commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and successfully conducted an 
expedition against a detachment of the Rani’s troops. In the 80th year, Jagannath 
and Rájú attacked the Rana in his residence ; but he escaped. 

Later, Rájú served under Prince Murad, Governor of Málwah, whom, in the 36th 
year, he accompanied in the war with Rajah Madhukar; but as the Prince was 
ordered by Akbar to return to Málwah, Rájú had to lead the expedition. Inthe 
40th year, he served in the siege of Ahmadnagar. Onee the enemies surprised the 
Imperialists, and did much damage to their cattle. Rájú attacked them, but was killed 
in the fight together with several of his relations (1003 A. H.). 

166. Mir Shari’f i A’muli’. 

lis antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on p. 176. In 
the 30th year, (993) Prince Mirai Muhammad Hakim of Kábul died, and the country 
was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed Amin and Cadr of the new pro- 
vince, In the following year, he served under Man Singh in Kábul. In the 36th year, 
die was appointed in the same capacity, though with more extensive powers, to Bihár 
and Bengal. Inthe 4rd year, he received Ajmir as ag/d@’, and the Parganah of 
Mohan near Lak'hnau as fil. During the siege of sír, he joined the Imperial 
eunp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor, 

He is said to have visen to the rank ofa Commander of Three Thousand. Το 
was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers were found ; 
his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and clients, who had to refund 
him six months’ wages pes annum, 

Jihangir m his memoirs (uzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tubagdt says, * Mir Sharif belongs to the hereties of the age. He is well 
acquainted with gúfism, and is at present (1001) in Bihar.’ 


Noto on tho Nuqtawiah Sect (44h85). 
Tt was mentioned above (p. 177) that Mir Sharif spread in India doctrines which 
resembled those of Mahmúd of Basakhwan.? The curious sect whieh Mahmúd founded, 
goes by the name of Mahiatdiyah, or Wáhidiyah, ov Nuqtawiyah, or Umaná 8 Mahmúd 


1 The Lucknow edition of the Akbar- Dabistan (p. 974) and Shea and Troyer’s 
namah (111., p- 629) says he was made Translation have τ... shifting 
at the same time a Commander of Four of the diacritical points. 

Thousand. This must be a mistake, be- 8 The name nuqtaiet was ovidently 
cause Mir Sharif was at Jahángír's ac- used by Badáoní, though the MSS. 
cession a Commander of 2000 (Tuzuk, from which the Bibl. Indica edition was 

p. 22). printed, have Nabati, which was given 

wats ῇ = ^ ο , 

2 Badáoní (Ed. Bibl. Indica) has on p. 176. For (παπά. Shea's transla- 
Basakhwán ; the MSS. of the Maásir tion of the Dabistán has /maæná ; but (νο 
Basikhwdn (with a long penultima) (umaná) is, no doubt, the plural of 121 
and on other places Basákhán, without amin. 


a w; the Calcutta edition of the 
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dalled himself Shakhe i Wahid, or “the individual, and professed to be the Imám 
Mahdi, whose appearance on carth ushers in the end of the world. According 
to the Calcutta edition ofthe Dabistán and Shea's Translation, he lived about 600 A. IL; 
but the MSS. of the Maásir have A. H. 800, which also agrees with Badáoní's 
statement that Mahmúd lived at the time of Timur. The sect found numerous adhe- 
rents in Irán, but was extinguished by Shah “Abbas i Μά. who killed them or 
drove them into exile. 

Mahmúd had forced into his service a passage from the Qorán (Sur. XVIT,, 81), 
'asá an yab asaka rabbuka magaman mahmidan, * l'eradventure thy Lord will raise 
thee to an honorable (mahmid) station.” He maintained that the human body 
(jasad ) had since its creation been advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a 
higher degree of perfection, * Mahmúd’ would arise, as indicated in the passage from 
the Qorán, and with his appearance the dispensation of Muhimmad would come to an 
end. He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of every thing 
was the nuglauh í khak, or earth-atom, from which the vegetables, and from these the 
animals, arose. The term rugtak i AAdk has wiven rise to their name Nuqtawis, 
For other of Mahnitid’s tenets, e/de Shea's translation of the Dabistán, vol. TIL, pp. 
12 to 26. 

Some of Mahintid’s doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar. whose leanings 
towards the “man of the millennium,’ transmigration of souls, &e., have been men- 
tioned above, and Mir Sharif í Amuli could not have done better than propounding the 
same doctrine at Court, and pointing to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the Alam Arai Sikandari, as the Matsir says, mentions Mir Sha- 
ríf 1 Amulí under the following cirewustances. In 1002, the 7th year of Shah “Abbas 
i Mázis reign, the astrologers of the age predicted, in consequence of certain very 
inauspicious conjunctions, the death of a great king, and as this prediction was wile 
versally referred to Shah ‘Abbas, Jaláluddín Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon 
as the greatest astronomer of the period, proposed that Shah “Abbas should lay aside 
royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction was expected to last, and 
that a criminal who had been sentenced to death, should sit un the throne. This ex- 
traordinary expedient was everywhere approved of; the criminals threw lots, and 
Yusuf the quiveranaker, who belonged to the heretieal followers of Darwish Khusrau 
of Qazwín, was raised to the throne, Me reigned for three days, and was then 
killed. Soon after, Darwish Khusrau was hanged. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough never to speak of 
his Nugtawiyah belief, he was known as one of the sect, and was accordingly killed. 
So also Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Káshán, whom 'Abbás killed with his own sword. 
Among his papers treatises were found on the Nugtah doctrine, and also a letter 
addressed to him by Abulfazl in Akbar's name. Mir Sharif i [an a good poet and 
the head of the sect, heard of these persecutions, and fled from Astrábád to Hindústán. 

Regarding the last sentence, the author of the J/adsir remarks that it involves 
an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, when Akbar was at Dípálpúr in 


/ . ws , , . . M 
Málwah ; and besides, Sharif i Amuli was mentioned in no Tazkirah as a poet. 


* Mází ( (cle), í. e, who passed a- | give to Shih “Abbas I. of Persia, 1 
way, is the epithet which Historians | contemporary of Akbar and Jahangir. 
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167. Hasan Beg [Kha'/n i Badakhshi'| Shaikh Umar”. 

Hasan Beg was a good soldier. In the 31th. year, Akbar, after his stay in Kash- 
mir, marched to Zábulistán, and passed through the distriet of Pak halí, ‘which is 35 
kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. In Pak' halt, Sultán Husain Khán 
1 Pak’haliwal (No. 301) paid his respects. This Zamindar belonged to the descend- 
ants of the Qárlyghs ( þa) ), whom Timur on his return from India to Túrán 
had left in Pak halí as garrison. After following Akbars Court for a few days, 
Sultan Husain Khán withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pak halí (4 θα HT, 591, 598). We speedily subdued the district. Tn 
the 35th. year, during Hasan Beg's temporary absence at Court, Sultán Husain Khan 
again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan Nacíruddín, and drove away Hasan Bee's 
men. But soon after, he had again to submit to Hasan Beg. Tn the 46th year, Hasan 
was made a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and was put, towards the end of Akbars reign, in charge of Kábul, receiving 
Fort Rohtás? (in the Paujab) as jágir. 

In the beginning of Jahángír's reign, he was called from Kábul to Court. On his 
way, ab Mathura (Muttra), Hasan Bee met Prince Khustau, who had ted from 
Agral on Sunday, the Sth Zi Hajjah, 10112 From distrust as to the motives of the 
emperor which led to his recall from Kabul, or “ from the innate wickedness of Badakh- 
shis,” he Joined the Prince with his three hundred Badakhshi troopers, received. the 
title of Khan Baba, and got the management ofall ailairs. Another officer who attached 
himself to Khusrau, was Abdurrahim, Diwan of Láhor. After the defeat near 
Bhaironwal on the Biál* the Afghans who were with the Prince, advised him to 
retreat to the Eastern provinces of the empire; but Hasan Beg proposed to march to 
Kábul, which, he said, had always been the starling-place of the conquerors of India; 
he had, moreover, four lies. of rupees in Rolitas, which were at the Princes 
service. Hasan Deis counsel was ultimately adopted. But before he could reach Rohtás, 
Khusrau was captured. on ths Chanáb. On the 3rd (παν 1019, the Prince, Hasan 
Beg, and Abdurrahim, were taken before Jahangir in the Bagh i Mirzá Kamran, a 
villa near Láhor, Khasrau himself, according to Chingizs law (balora i Chingrzi), 
with his hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a useless attempt 
lo incriminate others (p. 451), was put into a cow-hide, and ’Abdurrahim into a don- 


keys skin, and in this state they were tied to donkeys, and carried through the bais. 


1 Badakhsht isthe adjective formed 20, ff; Pádishákn. I, p. 306; Akburn, 


from Badukshdan, as Ndshi from ActsA- ITT, 598. 

án. The words Shaikh Οζ are to * Generally spelt léas. The fort in 
be taken as an adjective formed like Bihar is spelt without wed, gb) though 
Akbarshdhi, Jahdugivi, &c.. which we both are identical. 

find after the names ot several grandees. 9 So the Tuzuk. The Afadsir has the 
Phaus Shaikh’ Umari would mean * be- 20th, instead of the Sth. MSN. continu- 
longing to the servants of Shaikh ‘Umar,’ ally confound ia and pias, But 


i ι 15 "X i 1 . is ΠΩ r er ( ( vey "n £ e : ; 
and this explanation is rendered more Jahángír on his pursuit, reached Hodal 


probable by the statement of historians i Veith Tuzuk 
that Hasan Beg belonged to the Bába- " Rois ο ee ο 


ridn, or * nobles of Bábar's Court.’ * Vide p. 414, note. There is another 
. 4 ^. d Li 


“ . a . , y7 
Hasan Beg is often wrongly called Bhaironwal between Wazirábád and Siál- 
Husain Beg, Thus in the Luzuk, p. kot, south of the Chanab. 
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"As cow-hides get sooner dry than donkey-skins,’ Hasan died after a few hours from 
suffocation ; but, “Abdurrahim was alter 24 hours still alive, and received, ab the 
request of several courtiers, free pardon. The other accomplices and the troopers of 
Khusrau were impaled; their corpses were arranged in a double row along the road 
which leads from the Bagh i Mír Kámrán to the Fort of Láhor, and Khusrau, 
seated on a sorry elephant, was led along that way. Pcople had been posted at short 
intervals, and pointing to the corpses, kept calling ont to Kliusrau, ** Behold, your 
friends, your servants, do you homage.” 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p. 316. Iis son Zs/endiyár Khún, was 
under Sháhjahán, a commander of 1500, We served in Bengal, and died in the 16th 
year of Sháhjahán's reign ( Pádishdha. Y, 470; L, ba 301) The ΑΙ Begi Shaikh 
’ Umarí mentioned in the Pidishithu. (L, b., 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

168. Sheroyah Khan, son of Sher Afkan Khán. 

Sher Afkan Khán was the son of Qúch Bees Qúcl Bee served under Humáyún, 
and was killed in the successful attempt made by several erandees to save Maryam 
Makání, Akbav’s mother, after the fatal battle of Chausá (vide Νο. 96, p. 410). When 
Humáyún fled to Persia, Sher Alkan remained with Mfrzà Kámrán in Kábul; but 
he joined the emperor ou his return from Trán, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zahak-Damiyanas Jásvír, but went again over to Kínrán. Humáyün. soon 
after, captured and killed him. i 

Sheroyah Khan served at first under Munim (No. 11) in Bengal and Orísá. 
Tn the 26th year, he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad to Kabul. In the 
28th year, he served under Αμα ήν (No. 20) in Gujrát, and was present in the 
battle of Sarkieh (Akbarndmah V, 408, £22). Tn the 80th year, he served under 
Matlab Khan (No. $3) against Jalálah Tíríki (p. 403). In the 30th year, he was 
made a Khán, and was appointed to Αη According to the ZuZeg.t/, he was a 
Ilazárí in 1001. 

169. Nazar Be Uzbak. 

The Akbarnámah (IIT., p. 500) says, “On the same day? Nazar Be, and his sons 
Qanbar Be, Shadi Be (No. 367), and Bagi De (No. 368), were presented at Court, and 
were favourably received by the emperor.’ 

Shádi De distinguished himself’ in the expedition under Matlab. Khán (No. 83) 
against the Táríkís. lo may be the Shádí Khan Shadi Dez, mentioned in the 
Pádisháhnámah (1. b., 308) as a commander of One Thousand. Le is the abbrevia- 
tion of Beg, Nazar Beis not to be confounded with Nazar Beg (No. 217). 

170. Jalal Kha'n, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, the 
Gakk'har. 

171. Muba/rak Kho’n, son of Kamal Khán, the Gakkhar. 

The Gakk’hars are a tribe inhabiting, accordiug to the Maásíir, the hilly districts 


——À ne — A — - - 


2 In Zá Hajjah, 1018, he got an ap- that Mán Singh, soon aller the defeat, οἱ 
pointment as a Yazbashi, or commanderoť the luperialists and the death ol Bir 
100, and was sent to Kashmir (Zuzuk, p. Dar in the Khaibar Pass, had defeated 
79). In the Zuzuk, he is called Abdur- the Táríkís at Alí Masjid (end of tho 
rakim Khar, 'Abdurrahím ‘the Ass.’ 30th year, or beginning of Rab? L, 994), 

2 When the news was brought to Akbar 
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between the Bahat and the Indus! At the time of Zainul’Abidin, king of Kashmir, 
a Ghaznin noble of the name of Malik Kid ( af, or ὀρ ), who was a relation of the 


then ruler of Kabul, took away these districts from the Kashmiris, and gradually 
extended his power over the region between the Níláb (Indus) and the Sawáliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmír? Malik Kid was succeeded by his son Malik Kalin, and 
Malik Kalan by Malik Bir. After Bir, the head of the tribe was Sultán Tatér,who rendered 
Babar valuable service, especially in the war with Rand Sank’. Sultán Tatar had two 
sons, Sultan Strang, and Sultan Adam. Sárang fought a great deal with Sher Sháh and 
Salim Shah, capturing and selling a large number of Afghans. The Fort Rohtás was 
commenced by Sher Shah with the special object of keeping the Gakk'hars in check. Sher 
Shah in the end captured Sultán Sárang and killed him, and confined his son Kamil 
Khan in Gwáliár, without, however, subjugating the tribe. Sultán Adam was now 


Ile continued to oppose the Afæháns. Once 


looked upon as the head of the clan. 
Salim Shah gave the order to blow up a portion of the Gwáliár Fort, where the state 
prisoners were kept. Kamal Khan, who was still confined, had a miraculous escape 
and was in consequence pardoned. Kamal went to his kinsfolk; but as Sultán 
Adam had usurped all power, he lived obscurely with his brother Said Khan, 
avoiding to come in conflict with his uncle. Immediately after Akbar's acces- 
sion, howewer, Kamal paid his respects to the emperor at Jálindhar, was well received, 
and distinguished himself in the war with Hemi, and during the siege of 
Mánkot, In the 3rd year, he was sent against the Miyánah Afgháns, who had 
revolted near Saronj (Málwah), and was made on his return jágírdár of Karah and 
Fathpúr Iluswah. In the 6th year, he served under Khan Zamán (No. 13) against 
the Afghans under the son of Mubáriz Khan ’Adli (p. 320). In the 8th year (970), 
he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him, Kamal Khan begged the 
emperor to put him in possession of the Gakk'har district, which was still in the hands 


the Gakk hais, 


inerick’s History of 


Journal, A. S. D., 1871. 


2 Mr. J. E. Dehneriek informs me that 
the Gakk hars inhabited the hilly parts 


of the. Ráwul Pindi and Jhelum districts 
from Khánpúr on the borders of the Ha- 
zirah district along the lower range of 
hills skirting the Tahcils of Rawul Pindi, 
Kuliüta, and Gújar Khán, as far as Do- 
meli in the Jhi'un district. Their ancient 
strongholds were  Pharwálah, Sultán- 
pur, and Dangálí. They declare that 
they are descended from the Kaianian 
kings of Tran. "Their ancestor Kid 
invaded Tibet, where he and his descend- 
ants reigned for ten generations, Jis 
tenth descendant Kab conquered Kashe 
mir, and took possession of half of it. 
The Gakk'hars then reigned for 16 gene- 
rations after Kabin Kashmir. The 16th 
descendant, Zain Shah fled to Afgháni- 
stán, where he died. Ilis son, Gakk har 
Shah, came to the Panjab with Mahmúd 
of Ghazni, and was made lord of the Sind 

‘gar Duáb. Malik Bir is said to have 
_, the grandfather of Tatar, whose 
diusa was Malik Pili. Vide Mr. Dol- 


2 The Madsir says, he subjected the 
tribes called þig í depla κορν 
eU ye im, yb, and SIS Mr. 
Delmerick says, the Khatars inhabit tho 
western parts ol the Ráwnul Pindi district. 
The second tribe is that of the Jan ans 
who inhabit the Salt Range. The third, 
αμάν ( tat ), are found 1n the southern 
parts of the Rawul Pindí and the Jhelam 
districts; their tract is called Awánkárí 
to this day. The fourth, he says, may, 
be the Jodrahs ( $552« ), a great clan 
about Pindí Gheb. The fifth, he believes 
is intended for tho Kokhardn (505545), 
a tribe of some importance in Pind Dádan 
Khan. Thesixth and the eighth are tho 
Chibh (ἅλες) and Mangarál (J | fie), 
large tribes in Jammú. The seventh he 
supposes to be a mistake for ἄρ τὸ pahd- 
riah or hill tribes,which were the Dhúnds 
( 035b. ) and Sattís ( dà ). 


* 
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of his usurping uncle. Akbar ordered the Khan i Kalin (No. 16) and other PanjAbi 
grandees, {6 divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamal 
Khan; if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should occupy the 
country and punish Sultán Adam. The latter alternative was rendered uecessary by 
the resistance of Sultán Adam. Tho Paujáb army, therefore, and Kamal Khán entered 
the Gakk’har district, and defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near 
the * Qagbah of Hílán.? Sultan Adam and his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kamal Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kamal Khan killed Lashkarí, 
and put Sultán Adam into prison, where he soon after died. (Abbarnámah, I1, 214011.) 

Tt is stated in the Tæbagát that Kamal Khán was a commander of Five 

Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.2 

© Mubárak Khan and Jalál Khan served in the 30th year under Mírzá Shahrukh, 
Bhagwan Das, and Shah Quli Mahram, in Kashmir (Akbarndmah, 11, 485). ‘Che 
Tabaqát calls both, as also Sa'id Khán, commanders of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter 
of Swid Khan was married to Prince Salim ; vide No. 225, note. 

172. Ta'sh Beg Kha’n Mughul, [Taj Khan]. 

Tash Beg served at first under Mírzá Muhammad Hakim, king of Kábul, and 
entered, after the death of his master, Akbar’s service. He received a JÁgir in the 
Panjab, According to the Akbarndmah (ILL, 489), he went with Bir Dar (No. 85) to 
Sawad and Bijor, and distinguished himself under "Abdul Matlab (No. 83) against the 
Tarikis (III, 541). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the "Ist Khail Afghans, though with little 
success. Two years later, he served under Agat Khan (No. 98) in the conquest ef 
Mau, and received the title of “fá; Khán. When Rajah Basti again rebelled (47th 
year), Khwájah Sulaiman, Bakhshi of the Panjáb, was ordered to march against hin 
with the contingents of Qulij Khan (No. 42), Husain Beg í Shaikh "Umarf (No. 167), 
Ahmad Beg í Kábulí (No. 101), and Tá) Khan. Without waiting tor the others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pathin. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, "I. Ih hs son, received 
news of Básü's approach. He hastily attacked him, and was killed with fifty men of 
his father's contingent. 

Jahángír on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3000. In the second. 
year of his reign, he officiated as governor of Kábul till the arrival of Shah Beg Khan 
(No. 57). He was afterwards appointed governor of That hah, where he died in the 
ninth year (1023). 

173. Shaikh ’Abdullah, son of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus [of G wáliár ]. 

Shaikh ’Abdullah at first lived a retired and saintly life, but entered subsequently the 
Emperor's service. He distinguished himself, and is said to have risen to the dignity 
of a commander of Three Thousand. He died when young. 

His brother Zidullah lived as Faqir, and studied during the lifetime of his 


* Not Hailán ( (jJ ), south of Chili- The author of the Madsir found 970 in 
nwálá between the Jhelam and the his MS., which would be the same year 
Chanáb; but Hílán, or Hil, which Mr. in which Kamal Khan was restored to 
Delmerick BUYS a ferry on tho Jhelam his paternal inheritance ; hence he adds a 
ays, Ís í ho Jhel: l ο ο... 
near Dangali, Sultin Adam's strong: etal, | [Ie was certainly alive in the 
hold. middle of 972 (Akbarnámah, ll, p. 
So in my MSS. of the Tabagdt. | 302) 
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father under the renowned saint Wajihuddin in Gujrat, who himself was a pupil of 
Muhammad Ghaus. a 

Biographies of Muhannnad Ghans (died 970 at Agrah, buried in Gwáliár) will be 
found in the Madsir, D«ddou/ (VL, p. 4), and the Klazínatullacfiá (p. 969). IIo 
was disliked by Bairain Khan, Shaikh Gadái, and Shaikh Mubarak, Abulfazl's father. 
Vide also Madsiv i ° A’lumgiri, p. 166, 

174. Rajah Ra jsingh, son of Rajah Askaran, tho Kachhwáhah. 

Rajah Askaran isa brother of Rajah Bihart Mall (No, 23). 1ο served in the 22nd 
year with Qádiq Khan (No. 43) against Rajah Madhukar of Undehah,* and in the 25th 
year under Todar Mall in Bihar, In the 30th year, he was made a commander of Ono 
Thousand, and served in the same year under Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in the Dak’hin. In 
the 31st year, when Akbar appointed two officers to each gúbah, Askaran and Shaikh 
Ibrahim (Yo. 82) were appointed to Agrah. Iu the 33rd year, he served a second timo 
against Rajah Madhukar under Shihab Khán (No. 26), and died soon after. 

Abulfazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. The Tabaqát says he 
was a commander of Three Thousand. 

Ráj Sing, his son, reecived the title of Rajah after the death of his father. He served 
for along time in the Dak hun, was called in the Atth year to Court, and was appointed 
commandant of (twáliár. In the 45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under 
Akbar besieged Fort Asir. In tho 47th year, he pursued, together with Rai Rayan 
Patr Das (No, 196), the notorious Dir Singh Dco Bundelah, who at Jahángír's insti- 
gation had murdered Abulfazl. For his distinguished services in the operations against 
the Bundelah clan, he was promoted, and held, in the 50th year, the rank of a com- 
mander of 4000, 3000 horse. In the 3rd year, of Jahángír's reign, ho served in the 
Dak'hin, where he died in 1024 (10th year). 

Rám Des, his son, was a Commander of 1000, 400 horse, He received, in the 
12th year, the title of Rajah, and was made, in the same year, a commander of 1500, 
700 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, tumed Muhammadan in the 6th year 
of Sháhjahán's reign, and received the name of? Thddatinand? 

175. Rai Bhoj, son of Li Surjan ILidá (No. 90). 

When Bindi, in the 22nd year, was taken from Daudá, elder brother of Rai Bhoj, 
the latter wa^ put in possession of it. Bhoj served under Mán Singh against the 
Afghans of Orisa, and under Shaikh Abulfazl in the Dak’hin (Akbarn. IIL, 851, 855). 

His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (No. 160). 

In the first year of his reign, Jahangir wished to marry Jagat Singl's 
daughter. Rai Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to giye his consent, and Jahángír 
resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Rai Bhoj, in the end of 1016, 
committed suicide. The marriage, however, took place on the 4th Rabi’ L, 1017, 
(Tuzuk, pp. 68, 69). 


1 Undehah is generally spelt on our one place the Maásir has Sætdahárá. 
maps Oorcha, lt lies near Jhánsí on the ? Regarding the Kachhwáhahs see my 
left bank of the Betwah. The name of article in the Calcutta Review, for April, 
the river * Dasthárá, mentioned on p. 1871, entitled ‘A Chapter from Muham- 


356, is differently spelled inthe MSS. In madan History.’ 


. » #3 r . ‘ us 
It is said that Ráthor and Kachhwáhah princesses entered the imperial Harem ; 
but no Hada princess was ever married to a Timuride. 


XIV. Commanders of Eight Hundred. 


176. Sher Khwajah. 

He belongedjto the Sayyids of Itáwah ( i I ον ole.) His mother was a Naqsh- 
bandi (p. 493, note 2). Sher Kh.’s name was * Pádisháh Khwajah,’ but Akbar called 
him on account of his bravery and courage Sher Khiwdjah. 

In the 30th year, Sh. Kh. served under Said Khán Chaghtai (No. 25) avainst the 
Yúsufzaís, and afterwards under Sultan Murad inthe Dak'hin. In the 40th. year, the 
Prince sent him with a corps to Patan, where he distinguished himself against Lkhlág 
Khan. He continued to serve in the Dakhin ander Abulfazl. In the engagement 
near Dir ho was wounded. Je entered the town victoriously, but was  besieved, 
From want of provisions, his.men had to subsist on horse-flesh, As in consequence 
of the swelling of the Ganga (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the north, 
he resolved to try a last sortie and perish, when Abulfazl arrived and raised the siege, 
Abulfazl proposed to leave his own son Abdurrahman at Bir; but Sh, Kh. refused 
to quit his post. In the 46th year, he received a drum aud a flag. 

Sh. Kh. remained in favour during the reign of Jahangir. He was with the 
emperor when Mahábat Khan near the Bahat had taken possession of Jahángírs person. 
Alter Jahángír's death, he served with Agaf Khan against Shahryár in Láhor. 

In the lst year of Sháhjahán's reign, he was made a commander of 1000, with 
1000 horse, and received the title of KAædjak Πάφί Khán, Me was also appointed 
governor of That hah, vice Mirzá ‘Ist Tarkhán (p. 364). He died on his way to his 
province in 1037. Pádisháhn., T., 181, 200. 

His son K/wájuh LMáshin was made a commander of 500 ( Pádisháhnámah, 
1.,0.,327). Another son, dsadullah, is mentioned as a commander of YOU, 300 horse, 
(Pddisháha. {1., ΤΟΝ). 

177. Mirza’ Khurram, son of Khán i A’zam Mirza’ Aziz Kokah (No. 21). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 328. 

AF. Commanders of Secon Hundred. 
178. Quraish Sulta'n, son of 'Abdurrashíd Khán, king of Káshghar. 
182. Sulta'n 'Abdullah, brother (by another mother) of Quraish 
Sultan. 

910, Sha'h Muhammad, son of Quraish Sultan. 

Quraish Sultan is a descendant of Chingiz Khán.! — Mis genealogical tree is given 
in the Akbarnámah (111., 584) and the Τί í tashidi as follows :— 

l. Chingiz Kbán. 

2. Chaghtái bs. 


9, Mawátkán (second son of Chaghtai Khan). 


> Chingiz Khan, in the histories, is | offen called Qádu í Buzurg, 
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A. [gus (the MSS. give various readings), 

5. Yuráq Khan (called after his conversion Sultán Ghiásuddín). 
6. Dawá Khan.’ 

7. Alsínúqá, or Alsánúqá, Khan. 

8. Tughluq Timur Khan. 

9, Khizr Khwájah Khán? (father-in-law of Timur). 

10. (α.) Muhammad Khán....(6.) Sham’ Jahán Khan.,..(¢.) Naqsh Jahan Khan. 
ll. (αἱ) Sher Muhammad Khán. (4.) Sher Ali Ughlán. 

12. was rea sl Sher Alí Ughlán. i 

13. Yvinas Khán, father of Bábar's mother. 

14. Sultán Ahu Khan, known as Aldnchah Khán. 

15. Sultán Abú Saíd Khan. 

16. burn Khan. 


17. (1)'Abdul Karim Khan, (2) Quraish Sultán (3) Sultán "Abdullah 
(No. 178). (No. 178). 


| 
(1) Shah Muhammad (No. 310). 
(ος Khudábandah. 


After the death of 'Abdurrashíd Khán (16.), Abdulkarim Khan, elder brother of 
Quraish Sultán, succeeded to the throne of Káshæhar. He treated his relations well, 
partly in fulfilment of his father's wish, partly from natural benevolence. But Khudá- 
bandah, son of Quraish Sultan, quarrelled with Muhammad Khan, his uncle, and Khudá- 
bandah oecupied the town of Tarfán. “Abdulkarim, doubting the loyalty of his 
relations, ordered Quraish Sultán to go to Makkah, Q. went first with his family to 
Badakhshán and Balkh, and lastly, with the permission of Abdullah Khan of Turan, 
to Hindtistan. He met Akbar, in tho 34th year, at Shihdbuddinpdr, when the cm- 
peror was jusi "eturning from Kashmír, was well received, and appointed to a com- 
mand of Seven Hundred. 

Quraish died in the 37th year, (1000) at Hájípür. 

179. Qara'Baha'dur, son of Mírzá Mahmud, who is the paternal uncle 
of Mírzá Haidar |Gurgáni |. 

Like the preceding, Qará Bahadur belonged to the royal family of Káshghar. 
Mirza Haidar's father, Muhammad Husain, was the son of Bábur's maternal aunt. 

Mirza Haidar,? during his stay in Káshghar, had accompanied the son of Sultan 


t Dawa invaded India during the reign Gurgán els s, the Mughul term for 
of 'Aláuddín; vide Journal, As. Soc. 


Bengal, for 1869, p. 194, and 1870, p. 41, ος ait ] IN NM 
3 Mis daughter is called Tukul Khán- ? Mirza l aid kn Τὴ 


um „lá LS, lt is said that Timur ad. He wrote in 951 the Túríkh i 
after the marriage received the title of Abdurrashidé, in honor of Abdurrashíd, 


the Persian dámád, a son-in-law. Hence 
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Abú Sa'íd on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus acquired some knowledge 
of the people and the state of that province. Je subse. yuently went over Badakhshan 


, 


to India, and arrived at Lihor, where Mírzá Kámrán made him his sa during his 
absence on an expedition to Qudahir, which the Shah of Persia had taken from 
Khwájah Kalin Beg. M. Haidar afterwards accompanied Kámrán to Asrah, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Hunáyún, to take possession of Kashmir. 
When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah retreated to Lihor, he gave 
M. Haidar a small corps and sent him to Kashmir. Tho country being in a distracted 
state, M. IL. took possession of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for 
ten years. But afterwards he ordered the khuthah to be read, and coins to be struck, 


" 


in Humiytin’s name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmiris, 
1 J 
. The father of Qará Bahadur was Mírzá Mahmúd ; hence Q. D. was M. Haidar’s 


cousin. Ashe had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the Gth year, ordered 
* 
him to re-conquer the province, and gave him a large corps. But Q. B. delayed his 


march, and when he arrived in the hot season at Rájor, he found. the passes fortified. 
Soon afterwards, he was attacked and defeated by Ghazi Khan, who had usurped the 


throne of Kashmir. 


Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 


In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to Malwah, and was appointed, on 
Akbar's return, governor of Mandi. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qará Bahadur, vide No. 183. 

180. Muzaffar Husain Mirza’, son of Ibráhím IIusain Mirza, [son 


of Muhammad Sultán Mítzá |. 


Muzaffar Husain Mírzá is a Timuride. 


His tree is as follows :— 


‘Umar Shaikh Mírzá (second son of Timur), 


Mirza Báiqrá. 
Mír; Mangúr. 
M. bán. 
Wais ΠΡΙ 


Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 


(1) Ulugh Mírzá. (2) Shih Mirza. 


(1) Sikandar Mírzá, 
sive Ulugh Mirza. 
(2) Mahmúd Sultán M., 


sive Shah Mirza. 


king of Káshghar. The villa known 
as Bdgh í Café was erected by him 
Akbarndmak 111., 585. 

The MS. of the Táríkh i Rashidi in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society (Persian 
MSS, No. 166, three parts, 19 lines per 
page) is a fair, though modern copy, and 
was brought by Capt. H. Strachey from 


(3) Ibráhim Ilu- 


(4) Muhammad Husain 
saln M. M. 
(5) Mas'üd Husain M. 
(6) Aqil Husain M. 


Muzafar Husain 


Mírzá. (No. 180.) 


Yarkand. 

The Tarikh commences with the reign 
of Tughluq Timur Khan, who was con- 
verted to Islám by Mauláná Arshadud- 
din, and goes down to the reign of 'Abd- 
urrashid, The second daftar contains 
the Memoirs of Mirza Haidar. The style 
is elegant. 
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The mother of Muhammad Sultán Mírzá was the daughter of the renowned 
Sultán Husain Mírzá, king of Khurásán, at whose court Muhammad Sultán Mirza 
held a place of distinction, After Sultán Husain's death, Muhammad Sultán Mírzá 
went to Babar, who treated him with every distinction. Tlumáyún also favoured him, 
though on several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, Ulugh 
Mirza and Shah Mírzá, who had given him repeatedly cause of dissatisfaction. U lugh 
Mírzá was killed in the expedition against the llazárahs, and Sháh Muhammad 
died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulugh Mírzá had two sons, Sikandar Mírzá and Mahmúd Sultán Mítzá ; but 
Humáyún changed their names, and gave Sikandar the name of Ulugh Mírzá, and 
Mahmúd Sultan Mirza that of Shah Mírzá. 

As Muhammad Sultán Mirzà was old, Akbar exeused him from attending at: 
Court (laklif i bár) Mind gave him the parganah of A’zampir in Sambhal as a pension. 
He also bestowed several other places upon his grandsons Ulugh and Shah Mírzá. At 
A'zampür, in his old age, Muhammad Sultán M. had four other sons born to him — 
1. Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 2. Muhammad Husain Mírzá, 3. Mas úd Husain Mirzá, and 
4. ' Aqil Husain Mirza 

In the 1th year of Akbar's reign, Mivzi Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul, 
invaded India and besieged Láhor ; and when Akbar marched against him, Ulugh M. 
and Shah M. rebelled. They were joined in their revolt by their (younger) uncles 
Ibráhím Husain M. and Muhammad Husain M. The rebellious Mírzás went plunder- 
ing from Sambhal to Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Jaunpúr; but as they could not agree 
with him, they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Málwah, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlás (No. 21), was with the emperor, The conse- 
quence of their revolt was, that Akhbar imprisoned the old Mohammad Sultán Mirza. 
Ile died a short time alter in his prison at Bidnah. In the 12th. year, when Akbar had 
defeated and killed Khan Zaman, and conquered Chitor, he made Shiháb Khan (No. 
26) governor of Málwah, and ordered him fo punish the Mírzás. 

About this time Ulugh M. died. The other Mirzás unable to withstand Shihab 
Khan, fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 886), who then ruled over a portion of Gujrat, Chingiz 
Khán was at war with Ptimad Khan (No. 67) of Ahmadabad; and as the Mírzás 
had rendered him good service, he gave them Bahroneh as jágir. But their behaviour 
in that town was so cruel, that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against the. 
Though the Mírzás defeated his troops, they withdrew to Khándesh, and re-entered 
Málwah. They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), Cadiq Khán 
(No. 43), and others, who besieged Rantanbhúr (13th year), and were pursued to the 
Narbadá, where many soldiers of the Mirzas perished in crossing. In the meantime 
Chingiz Khan had been murdered by Jhujhár Khan, and as Gujrat was in a state of 
disorder, the Mírzás, with litte fighting, occupied Champánír, Bahronch, and Súrat, 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujrat and occupied Ahmadabad. Dissensions 
having broken out among the Mírzás, Ibrahim Husain M, left Bahronch, and arrived 
at a place 8 miles from Akbar's camp. Most of Akbar’s Amírs had the day before been 
sent away towards Stirat in search of Muhammad Husain M. Hearing of Ibrahim 
Lusain’s arrival, the emperor despatched Shahbaz Khán (No. 80) after the Airs, 
whilst he himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it flows past the town of 
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Sarnál Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour; but when 
the Amfrs returned, the number rose to about 200, The signal of attack was given, 
and after a hard fight, Ibrahim Husain M. was defeated. He fled towards Aerah, 
whilst his wife, Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of Mirzá Kamran, on hearing of his 
defeat, fled with Muzaffar Husain Mírzá, from Stirat to the Dak'hin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Súrat, and left M. "Aziz Kokah (No. 21) with a 
garrison in Ahmadabad, ordering at the same time Qutbuddin (No. 28) to join 
' Azíz with the Malwah contingent. Muhammad Husain M. and Shah M. thereupon 
united their troops with those of Sher Khan Fúládí, a Gujratt noble, and besieged 
Patan, “Aziz marched against them, and defeated them (p. 996). Muhammad Hu- 
sain M. then withdrew to the Dak’hin. 

Ibrahim Husain M. and his younger brother Mas úd Tusain M. having met with 
resistance at Nágor (p. 357), invaded the Panjab. The σάβονιον, Husain Quli 
Khan (Νο. 24), at that time besieged Nagarkot, and hearing of the inroad of the 
Más, made peace with the Rajah, attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured 
Masúd. Tbráhím Husain fled towards Multán, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Baliichis. He then fell into the hands of Said Khán (No. 20), and 
died of his wounds. 

After Akbar’s return to Agrah, Muhammad Husain Mirza left the Dak’hin, 
invaded Gujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was defeated at Kambhait 
by Naurang Khan (p. 334), and joined. the party of Ikhtiyarulmulk and the sons of 
Sher Khan Fúládí. They then marched against Ahmadabad, and besieged M. ’Aziz 
Kokah. To relieve him, Akbar hastened in forced marches from Agrah {ο Patan, and 
arrived, on the 5th Jumada I, 981 (p. 416), with about 1000 horse, at a place 3 hos 
from Ahmadabad. Leaving Ikhtiyár to continue the siege, Muhammad Husain op- 
posed the emperor, but was defeated and wounded. In his flight bis horse fell over 
a bramble, when two troopers captured him, and led him to Akbar. Hach of the two 
men claimed the customary reward, and when Bir Bar, at Akbars request, asked 
Muhammad Husain which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, * The salt of 
the emperor has caught me; for those two could not have done it." — Ikhtiyár on hear- 
ing of the defeat and capture of Muhammad Husain, raised the siege, and fled with his 
8000 troopers, Akbar at once pursued him. Tkhtiyár got detached from his men, 
and in jumping over a shrub fell with his horse to the ground, when Suhrab Turlanán 
who was after him, cut off his head, and took it to the emperor, Muhammad Husain 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Rai Singh (No. 44), whom Akbar had put 
over him. 

Shah Mirza had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 22nd year, Muzalfar Hnsain Mírzá, whom his mother had taken to the 
Dak’hin, entered Gujrat and created disturbances. He was defeated by Rajah Todar 
Mall and Vazír Khán (p. 353), and fled to Júnágadh. When the Rajah had gone, 
Muzaflar besieged Vazír in Ahmadábád. During the siege he managed to attach 
Vazír's men to his cause, and was on the point of entering the town, when a cannon 
ball killed Mihr "Alí Kolabi, who had led the young Muzaffar into rebellion, This so 
affected Muzaffar, that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew 
to Nazrbár, Soon after, he was captured by Rájah "Alí of Nhándesh, and handed over 


4.64, 


to Akbar. He was kept for some time in prison; but as he shewed himself loyal, 
Akbar, in the 36th year, released him, and married hin to his eldest daughter, tho 
Sultan Khánum. He also gave him Sirkár Qanauj as fuyúl. Muzaffar, however, 
was addicted to the pleasures of wine, and when complaints were brought to Akbar, he 
cancelled the £4, and again imprisoned him. But he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 45th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, he sent Muzaffar to besiege Fort 
Lalang. But he quarrelled with Khwájah Fathullah, and one day, he decamped for 
Gujrát. His companions deserted him ; and dressing himself in the garb of a faqir, 
he wandered about between Stirat and Baglanah, when he was caught by Khwájah 
Waisí and taken before the emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, 
he was let off in the 46th year. Ile died, not long after, a natural death. 

llis sister, Núrunnisá, was married to Prince Salim (vide No. 225, note).. 
Gulrukh Begum, Muéeaffar’s mother, was still alive in 1023, when she was visited on 
her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmír. 

181. Qundu'q Kha'n, brother of the well- jon n Bairám Oghlán. 

The Akbarndmah (L, 411) mentions a Qundúq Sultán, who accompanied IIumá- 
yün on his march to India, 

For Qoadiq, some MSS, read Qundúz. A grandee of this name served in Bengal 
under Man nu, and died at Gaur (p. 376). 

182. Sulta/n'Abdullah, brother (by another mother) of Quraish Nul- 
tan (No. 178). 

183. Mi'rza''Abdurrahma'n, son of Mirzi Taidar?s brother (vide No. 
179). 

184. Qiya’ Kha'n, son of Cáhib Khan. 

In the Tabaqát and the Akbarnámah he is generally called ja gale 4S, which 
may mean ‘Qiya, the beautilul,' or * Qiyá, son of Cáhib Hasan.’ Proper nouns ending 
in a long vowel rarely take the Izáfat.! It looks as if the reading wl Wale of the 
Ain MSS. was a mistake. The words (j&2 cao Uo are intended to distinguish him 
from Qiya Gung (No. 33). 

Qiyà served under Shamsuddin Atgah against Dairáin (p. 317) Mo was also 
present in the battle of Sáranspúr (vide No. 120). 

185. Darba'r Kha'n, 'Ináyat [ullah], son of Takaltú Khan, the Reader. 

Darbár's father was Sháh Tahmásp's reader. "Ináyat, on his arrival in India, 
was appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title of Darbár Khán. 
Me served in the 9th year (end of 971) in Málwah, and in the 12th year, in the last 
war with Khan Zaman. He accompanied the emperor to Rantanbhúr, and when Akbar, 
in the 14th year, after the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mu ‘tn i Chishtí in Ajmir, Darbar Khan took sick leave, and died on his arrival at 
Agrah. 

According to his dying wish—to the disgust of the author of the Madsir—he 
was buried in the mausoleum of one Akbar's dogs, which he had built, T'he dog had 
shewn great attachment to its imperial master. 


΄ 


? Thus you say ὠγΆνο síðla, for ale Ti the accursed Hulágú. 
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186. *Abdurrahma'n, son of Muayyid Dildui. 

The name Dúldai had been explained above on p. 388. 'Abdurrahmán's great 
grandfather, Mír Shah Malik, had served under Timur, 'Abdurrahmán was killed in 
a fight with the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vide under his son Barkhurdár, No. 328, and 
under No. 146. Another son is mentioned below, No. 349, 

187. Qa’sim ’Ali’ Khan. 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against Khan Zaman (No. 13), Qasim 
*Alí Khán held Gházípúr. In the 17th year, he served in the siege. of Strat, and in 
the following year, with Khan ‘Alam (No. 58) in the conquest of Patna under Mun- 
"im. For some reason he returned to Court, and took Shujá at Khan (No. öl) a pri- 
soner to Mun'im, whom he had slandered. In the 22nd year, he served under Cádiq 
(No. 43) against Madhukar Bundelah, and in the 25th year, under 'Azía Kokah (No. 
91) in Bihar. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of Tláji Begum, 
daughter of the brother of Humaytin’s mother (laghdé zdduht wálidah í Junnat-dsldnt) 
who after her return from Makkah (p. 411) had been put in charge of Huméaytin’s tomb 
in Dihlí, where she died. In the 31st year, when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
gúbah, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tughluq were sent to Audh. He returned, in the 35th 
year, from Khairábád to Court, and soon after received Κά]ρί as jágír. * Nothing 
also is known of him. ? Madsir, For his brother, vide No. 390. 

188, Ba'/z Baha'dur, son of Sharif Khán (No. 63). 

Vide above p. 383. 

189. Sayyid'Abdullah Kha/n, son of Mír Khwánandah. 

Some MSS. have * Khwáud' instead ol“ Khwanandah.’ Sayyid “Abdullah had beon 
brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served in the pursuit of "Abdullah Khan 
Uzbak. In the 17th year, he was with the Khan í Kalan (No. 16) in the first 
Gujrat war. Later, he served under Mun'im in Bengal, and was with Khan 'Alam 
(No. 58) in the battle of Takaroí (p.375). In 984, he brought the news of Dáúd's 
defeat and death at Agmahall (p. 331) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mírzá 'Azíz (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), chiefly 
against Ma'cúm i Farankhüdí (No. 157). In the 31st year, Akbar sent him to Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), he was one night surprised by a 
body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly three hundred Imperialists. 

190. Dha'ru', son of Rajah Todar Mall (No. 39). 

Vide above p. 352. 

191. Ahmad Beg i Ka’buli’. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mír Ghidsuddin Tarkhán, a Chaghtái noble who 
served under Timur. Like Shah Beg (No. 57), Taj Khán (No. 172), Abul Qasim 
(No. 199), Ma'cúm Khan (p. 431, note 1), and Takhtah Beg (No. 195), A. B. entered, 
after M. Muhammad Iakím's death, Akbar's service. Ie was made a commander of 
700, and received, in 1003, on the removal of Yúsuf Khan i Razawi (No. 35), a jágír 
in Kashmir, Ho married the sister of J a'far Beg Agaf Khan (No. 98). 


* Sayyid Ahmad's edition of the Tu- we have there to read Qdsim Beg for 
zuk mentions a Qasim "Alí on p. 68, 1.2 Qdsim ' Alí. 
from below ; but according to the Madsir, 
59 
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During the reign of Jahangir, he rose to the post of a commander of 8000, and 
received the title of KAdn, and also a flag. He was for some time governor of Kash- 
mir. On his removal, he went to court, and died. 

From the Tuzuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir, was made 
a commander of 2000, and held Pasháwar as jágír. In the second year, he was order- 
ed to punish the Afghan tribes in Bangash, and was for his services there promoted, 
in the 5th year, to a command of 2500. In tho 9th year, in consequence of complaints 
made by Quly Khán (No. 42), he was called to court, and confined in Fort Rantan- 
bhúr (Tuzuk, p. 136). In the following year, he was released (4. c., p. 146), and sent 
to Kashmir (/. ¢., p. 149). 

Ahmad Beg's sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished soldiers, 
They are— . 

1. Muhammad Mas id (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the Táríkís. 
Iis son, Ardsher, was a commander of 1000, 600 horse, and died in the 18th year 
of Shahj.’s reign. 

2. Said Khán Bahádur Zafur-jang (second son). He rose during the reign 
of Shabjahan to the high dignity of a commander of 7000, and distinguished himself 
lle died on tho 
2ud C'afar, 1062. Of his twenty-two sons, the two eldest, Khánahzád Khán and 


in every war. He was governor of Kábul, the Panjáb, and Bihár. 
Lutfullah, were killed in the Balkh war, where Saíd also was severely wounded. Two 
other sons, “Abdullah and Fathullah, rose to high commands. 

3. Mubhligullah Khan, [ftikhiv Kháu. He rose under Sháhjahán to a com- 
mand of 2000, 1000 horse, and was Faujdár of Jammú (Z'ddisháhn. 1., p. 258), and 
died in the 4th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

4. Abul Ὀαφά. 


under whom he served, 


He was the younger brother (by the same mother) of Sa'id, 
He was thánahdár of Lower Bangash. In the 15th year, 
ater the Qundaliár expedition, he got the title of Jtikhár Khdn, at the same tine 
that his elder brother received that of Zafar-jang, and was made a commander of 
1500, 1000 horse. 
192. Haki/m ΑΙ’, of Gílán. 
"Alí came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate enough to be- 
Once the 


emperor tried him by giving him several bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, 


come in course of time a personal attendant, (o2 /dzin) and friend of Akbar. 


and even of animals. To his satisfaction, "Alí correctly distinguished the different 
kinds. 
well received ; but before he could be sent back with presents for his master, Adil 
Shah suddenly died.’ . 

In the 39th year, Hakim "Alí constructed the wonderful reservoir (Aauz), which 


is so often mentioned by Mughul historians. A staircase went to the bottom of the 


In 988, he was sent as ambassador to “Ali ΑΠ Shah of Bíjápúr, and was 


3 "Adil Sháh was murdered in 988, by 
a young handsome eunuch, whom he at- 
tempted to use for an immoral purpose. 
The king was known as much for his 
justice and goodwill towards his subjects, 
as for his mania fðr boys and unnatural 
crimes. He obtained with some exertion 
two young and handsume eunuchs from 


Malik Baríd of Bedar, and was stabbed by 
the elder of the two at the first attempt ol 
satisfying his inordinate desires. Mau- 
láná Razá of Mashhad, poetically styled 
Razai, found the táríki of his death in 
the words Shdh í jahán shud shahid 
(988), ‘The king of the world became a 


martyr.’ 
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reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoining small room, six gaz squaro, and 
capable of holding ten or twelve people. By somo contrivance, the water of tho reser- 
voir was prevented from flowing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom 
of the reservoir and passed into the room, he found it lighted up, and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, ‘Ali was a commander of 700, and had the title of Jélinds 

zzamání, ‘the Galenus of the ago. 1115 astringent mixtures enjoyed a great reput- 
ation at Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said that the Emperor died of 
dysentry or acute diarrhea, which no remedies could stop. “Ali had at last recourse 
to a most powerful astringent, and when the dysentry was stopped, costive fever and 
strangury ensued. He therefore administered purgatives, which brought back the 
diarrhea, of which Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and 
excitement on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusrau at an elephant fight. Salim 
(Jahángír) had an elephant of the namo of Girinbdr, who was a match for every 
olephant of Akbar's stables, but whose strength was supposed to be equal to that of 
Abrúp, one of Khusrau’s elephants. Akbar therefore wished to see them fight for the 
championship, which was done.  Accordinf to custom, a third elephant, Rantahman, 
was selected as tabdncehah, i. e., he was to assist either of the two combatants when 
too severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram (Shah- 
jahán) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusrau were on horseback in the arena. 
Girtnbar completely worsted Abrúp, and as he mauled him too severely, the fabduchah 
elephant was sent off to Abrüp's assistance. But Jahángir's men, anxious to havo 
no interference, pelted Rantahman with stones, and wounded tho animal and tho 
driver. This annoyed Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him not to break 
the rules, as in fact all elephants would ouce be his. Salim said that the pelting of 
stones had never had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the explanation, tried 
to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but in vain. Unfortunately Rantah- 
man also got worsted by Giránbár, and the two injured elephants ran away, and 
threw themselves into the Jamnah. ‘This annoyed Akbar more; but his excitement 
was intensified, when at that moment Khusrau came up, and abused in unmeasured 
terms his father in the presence of the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for ' Alí, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khusrau’s bad behaviour 
had made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jahangir also visited 'Alí's reservoir, and made him a com: 
mander of 2000. 1ο did not long enjoy his promotion, and died on the Sth 
Muharram, 1018. Jahángír says of him (Zuzuk, p. 74) that he excelled iu Arabic, 
and composed a commentary to the Qon. “ But his subtlety was greater than his 
knowledge, his looks better than his walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart; for 
in reality he was a bad and unprincipled man." Once Jahangir hinted that 'Ali had 
killed Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annually 6000 Rupees on 
medicines for the poor.’ | 


* Badéoni (IIT., 166) says that "Alí science under Shah Fathullah of Shíráz. 
was the son of the sister of Hakim ul He was a rabid Shf ah, and a bad doctor 
: of Gílán and learned medicine and who often killed his patients. Thus he 
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He had a son, known as Makim ' Abdulwahháb. He held a mangað. In the 
16th year of Jahangir’s reign, he claimed from certain Sayyids in Láhor the sum of 
80,000 Rs, which, ho said, his father had lent them. He supported his claim by a 
certificate with tho seal of a Qází on it, and the statements of two witnesses. Tho 
Sayyids who denied all knowledge, seeing that the case went against them, appealed 
to the emperor. Jahangir ordered Agaf Khán (No. 98) to investigate the case. 
'Abdulwahháb got afraid, and tried to evade tho investigation by proposing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, and Agaf by cross-questioning found 
that the claim was entirely false. Ie therefore reported "Abdulwahháb, and the 
emperor deprived him of his mancab and jágír. He seems to have been afterwards 
restored to favor; for in the Pádishálnámah (1, 6., 328) he is mentioned as a 
commander of 500, 50 horse. 

103. Gujar Khan, son of Qutbuddin Khan Atgah (No. 28). 

He was mentioned above on p. 334. 

194. Sadr Jaha’n Mufti/. 

Miran Qadr Jahan was born in Pihání, a village near Qanauj.* Through the in- 
fluence of Shaikh ’Abdunnabi he was made Mufti. When 'Abdullah Khan Uzbak, 
king of Túrán, wrote to Akbar regarding fis apostacy from Islam, Miran Cadr and 
Hakim Humán (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. Tho answer which thoy 
took to “Abdullah contained a few Arabic verses which "Abdullah could construe into 
a denial of the alleged apostacy,— 

eS οὗ sæð ο) si M, ó y οἱ ον) 
ο] WI TY ce»! ο uy P» » 3 aly] ‘= Le 


“ Of God people have said that te had a son; of the Prophet some have said that 
he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the slander of men—Then 
how should I?” 

Mírán returned in the 34th year, and was made Cad (vide p. 274). In tho 
35th year, at the feast of Abánmáh, the Court witnessed a curious spectacle. The Cadr 
and ‘Abdul Hai (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the empire, took part in a drinking 
feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over 
their cups, that he quoted the well-known ἘΠ from Hafiz,— 

rity "UI dex as Ks Bita Un rs ο ο stal 9 7 

Up to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 700; but 
later, he was made an Amir, and got a mangab of 2000 (vide p, 208). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was promoted to 
a command of 4000, and received Qanauj as fuyúl. As Cadr under Jahángír he is 
said to have given away more lands in five years than under Akbar in fifty. He died 
in 1020, at the age, it is believed, of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last. 

His position to Akbar’s * Divine Faith,’ has been explained above (p. 208). There 
is no doubt that he temporized, and. few people got more for it than he, He also 


killed Fathullah by prescribing harisah * So Badáoní. The Madsir says, Pi- 
(vide p. 33, note). hání lies near Lak'hnau. 
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composed poems, though in tho end of his life, like Badáoní, he repented and gave up 
poetry as against the spirit of the Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons :— 

1, Mir Badri’Alam. He lived a retired life. 

2. Sayyid Nizdm Murtazd Khán. His mother was a Bráhman woman, of 
whom his father had been so enamoured, that he married her; hence Nizám was his 
favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at the death of his father, was 
made a commander of 2500, 2000 horse. In the first year of Sháhjahán's reign, he 
was apromoted to command of 3000, and received, on the death of Murtazá Khán 
Injú (p. 451) the title of Murtazá Khan. We served a long time in the Dak'hin. 
His fryúl was the Parganah of Dalaman, where he on several occasions successfully 
quelled disturbances. lle was also Faujdár of Lak'hnau. Tn the 24th year of 
Sháhj.'s reign, he was pensioned off, and received 20 lacs of dims per annum out of the 
revenue of Pihání, which was one kror. He enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons Abdul Muqtadir and 
"Abdullah were appointed to mangabs, and received as ¢uydéd the remaining portion of 
the revenue of Pihání. “Abdul Muqtadir rose to a command of 1000, 600 horse, and 
was Faujdár of Khairábád. 

195. Takhtah Beg i Kabuli [Sardar Khan]. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Hakim, and distinguished him- 
self in the wars with India; but on the death of his master (30th year), he joined 
Akbar's service. He served under Mán Singh and Zain Kokah against the Yusuf- 
zaís. As Thánahdár of Pasháwar he punished on several ocoasions the Táríkís. In 
the 49th year, he was made a Khan, 

After Jahángír's accession, he was made a commander of 2000, and received 
the title of Sarddr Khán. Πο was sent with Mirza Ghazi Tarkhán (p. 363), to relieve 
Shah Beg Khan (No. 67) in Qundahár. As Sháh Beg was appointed governor of 
Kábul, Takhtah was made governor of Qandahar, where, in 1016, he died. 

He had a villa near Pasháwar, called the BágA i Sardár Khan. His two sons 
Hayát Khan and Hidáyatullah got low mancabs. 

106, Rai Patr Da’s, (Rajuh Bikramájít], a Khatri. 

Patr Das was in the beginning of Akbar's reign accountant (mushrif) of the 
elephant stables, and had the title of Rái Ráyán. Ho distinguished himself, in the 
12th year, during the siege of Chítor. In the 24th year, he and Mtr Adham were 
made joint diwins of Bengal. At the outbreak of the Bengal military revolt, he was 
imprisoned by the rebels (p. 439), but got off and served for some time in Bengal. 
In the 30th year, ho was made díwán of Bihar. In the 38th year, he was ordered 
to occupy Bándhú (p. 407), the capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 26 days 
surrendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, he was made díwán of Kabul, but was 
in the following year again sent to Bándhú. In the 46th year, he was made a com- 
mander of 3000. When Abulfazl, in the 47th year, had been murdered by Bir Singh, 
Akbar ordered Patr Dás to hunt down the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr 
defeated Bir Singh in several engagements, and shut him up in Irich. When the 
siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and with- 
drew to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in the 48th year, called 
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P. to Court, made him in the next year a commander of 5000, and gave him the title 
of Rajah Bikramajit. 

After Jahángír's accession, he was made Mír Atash, and was ordered to recruit 
and keep in readiness 50.000 artillery (fopehé) with a train of 3000 gun-carts, the revenue 
of fifteen parganahs being set aside for the maintenance of the corps (Tuzuk, p. 10). 

When the sons of Muzuffar of Gujrat created disturbances, and Yatím Bahádur 
had been killed, Patr was sent to Ahmadabad with powers to appoint the officers of 
the rebels who submitted, πρ to commands of Yüzbáshís, or recommend them, if they 
had held higher commands, for appointments to the emperor. 

‘The year of his death is not known.’ A/adsir. 

Tho Rai Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Ad&barndmah and the Tuzuk 
p. 50) appears to be his son. 

197. Shaikh ’Abdurrahi/m, of Lak'hnau. 

He belongs to the Shaikhzádahs οἵ Lak’hnau, and was in the 40th year a com- 
mander of 700. Ile was a great friend of Jamal Dakhtyár (No. 113), from whom 
he learned wine-drinking. In fact he drank so hard, that he got frequently insane, 
In the 30th year, when Akbar was in the Panjab, 'Abdurrahím wounded himself in a 
fit whilst at Sialkot in Ilakím Abullith’s dwelling, Akbar looked after the wound 
hinself. 

His wife was a Brahman woman of the name of Kishná. After the death of her 
husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and villas. In one of them her 
husband was buried, and she entertained every one who passed by the tomb, from a 
panjhazárt to a common soldier, according to his position in life. 

'Abdurrahím was mentioned above on p. 338. 

198. Medni’ Ra'i Chauha’n. 

From the Akbarndmah we sec that he served, in the 28th and 32nd years, in 
Gujrat. Nizamuddin Ahmad, who was with him in Gujrat, says in the Tabuqt, — 
‘Medni Rai is distinguished for his bravery and liberality, aud is now (i. e., in 1001) a 
commander of 1000.’ 

199. Mir Abul Qa’sim Namaki'n, [Qasim Khán]. 

The MSS. have almost invariably Zamkin (ολ), instead of Namakín. He 
1s not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abul Násim was a Sayyid of Hardt. Το was at first in the service of Mírzá 
Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother and king of Kabul. But he left Kábul, and on 
entering Akbars service, he received Bhirah and Khusháb in the Panjab as jágír. 
As his lands lay within the Numaksár, or salt range, he once presented Akbar, 
evidently in allusion to his faithful intentions (xamak-haldli,) with a plate and 


* The 2amaksár, or salt-range, says the latter αὶ of the amount realized. Mer- 
the Madsir, is a district 20 kos long, and chants buy the salt at a price varying 
belongs to the Sind Sagar Duab, between „from half a dám to two dams (one rupee 


the Bahat and the Indus. People break = 40 dáms) per man, and export it. The 
off pieces from the salt rocks, and carry Government takes 1 Rupee for every 17 
them to the banks of the river, where the mans. The salt is also often made into 
price ' is divided between the miners and ornaments, 


the carriers, the former taking $ and 
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a cup made of salt (namaktn), from which circumstance he received the nickname of 
Namakin. 

Abul Qásim served in the war with David of Bengal. In tho 26th year, he waa 
in Kábul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, Ismáíl Φα] Khán (No. 46) on his 
expedition against the Balichis, In the 32nd year, the Alghán chiefs of Sawád and 
Bajor, and Teráh, waited with their families on Akbar, who made Abul Qasim Krori 
and Faujdár of those districts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back 
to Afghanistan. The chiefs themselves were retained at Court. Renewed fights, in 
the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing himself, 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a command of 700. In the 43rd year, he was appointed 
to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, opposite to Bhakkar, The inhabitants 
accused him of oppressions, and he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with 
him at Court, and lodged a new complaint against him with “Abdul Hai (No. 230), the 
Qizi of the imperial camp (urdú). But Abul Qasim, though summoned, did not appear 
before the judge, and when the matter was reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be tied 
to the foot of an elephant, and paraded through the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he 
came to an immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaikh Ma'rúf, Cadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return the very day to 
their homes. The next day he went to the emperor, and complained of the Qází, 
stating that there were no complainants, and ‘Abdul Mai tried in vain to produce the 
oppressed parties. This case led to the order that Qázís should in future prepare 
descriptive rolls of complainants, and present them to the emperor. 

Abul Qásim was, soon after, made a Khan, got a higher mangab, and received 
Gujrat in the Panjáb as tuyúl. 1n the first year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a 
commander of 1500. Phe part which he played in the capture of Prince Khusrau has been 
mentioned above (p. 414, note 2, where Tumkin is to be altered to Memukén). For 
his services he was again appointed to Bhakkar with the rank ofa commander of 3000* 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most of his illustrious descendants were 
born there, On a hill near the town southwards towards Loharí, near the branch of 
the river called Kukdrmdtri, (cg ploy), he built a mausoleum, to which he gave 
the name of Cuffah i Cafa (the dais of purity). He and several of his descendants 
were buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. He could eat—historians do not 
specify the time—1000 mangoes, 1000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, cach weighing a 
man, The Madsir says, he had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk (p. 18) says, he had 30 sons 
and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Madsir — 
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Mir Abul Qasim Namakín (settled at Bhakkar in 1015). 
nn ay asec tee 


ο ο -Ἡ 


4, M. Zaidullah. 


m in ο σος ον τοις deh A 
1. Mir Abul Baqi 2. Mírzá Kash- 3. M. Husámuddín. 
Amir Khan, miri. 
(died eid A. If.) 


RTS os, (URES CIE, 


A daughter, marrie 


fn 
1 


. M. 'Abdurrazzáq. 2. Ziáuddín Yusuf 3. Mír 'Abdulkarím 


Khán. Sindhi Amir Khán, in 1066 to Prince 
(under Aurangzíb to Murad Bakhsh. 
Farrukh Siyar) 
A son, | 
| 
M. Abul Wafá. Abul Khair Khan. 


(end of Aurang- (under Farrukh Siyar) 
zib’s reign) 

Mir Abul Baqá Amir Khán rose under Jahángír to a command of 2500, 1500 
horse. Through the influenco of Yaminuddaulah he was made governor of Multan, 
and in the 2nd year of Sháhjahán, he was made a commander of 3000, 2000 horse, and 
appointed to T’hat’hah, vice Murtaza i Injú deceased (p. 451). In the 9th year, he 
was made Tuyüldár of Bir in the Dak’hin, and was sent, in the 14th year, to Síwistán 
vice Qaráq Khan. In the following year, he was again appointed to T'hat'hah, where 
in 1057 (20th year) he died. He was buried in the mausoleum built by his father, 
Under Jahangir he was generally called Mir Khan, Sháhjahán gave him the title of 
Amír Khán. 

One of his daughters was married in 1066, after his death, to Prince Murád 
Bakhsh, who had no children by his first wife, a daughterg of Shahnawáz Khan 
i Cafawi Amir Khán had a large family. llis eldest son, Mír 'Abdurrazzáq, 
was a commander of 900, and died in the 26th year of Shahjahan’s reign. His second 
son, Ziáuddín Yusuf, was made a Khan, and held under Sháhjahán a mangab of 1000, 
600 horse. Ziá's grandson, Abul Wafá was in the end of Aurangzíb's reign in charge 
of his majesty's payer room (ddroghah i jd-namdz). Amir Khán's youngest sou, 
Mir 'Abdulkarím, was a personal friend of Aurangzíb. He received in succession the 
titles of Multafit Khan, Khánahzád Khan (45th year of Aurangzib), Mír Khanahzad 
Khan, and Amir Khan (48th year,) and held a command of 3000. After Aurangzíb's 
death, he was with Muhammad A’zam Shah; but as he had no contingent, he was left 
with the baggage (bungdh) at Gwáliár. After the death of Muhammad A'zam 
in the battle of Sardi Jájú,? Bahadur Shah made him a commander of 3500. He was 
generally at Court, and continued so under Farrukh Siyar. After Farrukh’s death, 


1 Shabnawáz Khán i Cafawi is the brother of Sháistah Khan; but Sháistah 


title of Mírzá Badíuzzamán, alias Mirza 
Dak'hiní, son of Mirza Rustam (Νο. 9). 
One ofhis daughters, Dilras Bani Begum, 
was married, in the end of 1046, to Au- 
rangzib. Another was married, in 1052, 
to Prince Murad Bakhsh. Elphinstone 
(History of India, 5th edition, p. 607) 
calls Shahnawáz Khán by mistake the 


is the son of Yaminuddaulah Acaf Khan, 
elder brother of Nur Jahan. 

2 Sardi Jájú, near Dholpúr. The 
battle was fought on the 18th Rabi’ I. 
1119, aud Muhammad A'zam was killed 
with his two sons Bedér Bakht and 
Wálí-jáh. 


the Bárha brothers made Amir Khán cade of the empire. Me died shortly alter. 
His son, Abulkhair, was made a Khán by Farrukh Styar; the other sons held no man- 
abs, but lived on their „amíndárís. 

2. Mirzá Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusran. As the 
associates were to be punished in an unusual way (sidsat i ghuir-mukarrar, Tuzuk? 
p. 32), Jahangir ordered his penis to be cut otf. 

3. AMérzá ITusdmuddin. He held a mangah, hut died young. 

4. Mined Zdidullah, We was in the service of Khan Jahan Lodi. 

200. Wazir Bog Jami'l"' 

Wazir Jamil, as he is often called, served in the 9th year of Akbars reien 
against “Abdullah Khan Uzbak, and in the war with Khan Zunán (No. 13). In the 
final battle, when Bahádur Khan (No. 22) was thrown off his horse, W. J. instead of 
taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from him, and let him oll. But Nazar Bahadur, 
woman in the service of Majnún Khán (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur 
prisoner, Afterwards, he received a jágír in the Eastern. Districts, and took part in 
the expeditions to Bengal and Orísá under Mun’im Khan, At the outbreak of 
the Bengal military revolt, he joined the Qágsháls; but when they separated from 
Ma’etim í Kábulí (p. 431, note) and tendered their submission, W. J. also was par- 
doned. Ln the 29th. year, he came to court, and served in the following year ander 
Jagnáth (No. 60) against the Randa. He seems to have lived a long time, Jahánvír 
on his accession made him a commander of 8000 ('izuk, p. 8). 

He is not to be confounded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under No. 1 

201. Ta'hir, [son of] Saiful-mulik, 

The Tubaqdt says that Táhir was the son of Shih Muhanonad Saifulanulük. 
His father was governor of Gharjistán in Khurásán, and was killed by Shah Talinásp 
of Persia. Táhir went to India, was made an Amirat Akbars Court, and served in 
Bengal, where he was when the author of the Tabaqát wrote (1001). 

]He is also mentioned in Dowsou's Edition of Elliots Historians, I, pp. 3 11, 212, 

202. Ba bu” Mankli. T 


Regarding the nime * Mankli,” eide p. 870, note. The Tabagát says that Babu 


i 


Manklí was an Afshán, and a commander of 1900. 

He was at first in Dáúd's service, and oceupied οἱ horág hat at the time when 
Munin Khán had invaded Orísá (p. 370). Soon after, he entered. Akbars service, 
hut continued to be employed in Bengal. fn the 30th year, he suppressed disturbances 
at G'horág'hát (Akbaru. LIL, 470), and took part, in the 35th year, in the operations 
against Quilt Khán. Two years later, he accompanied Mán Siugh’s expedition to 
Orisa. 

He may have lived under Jahangir; for the Mankli Khán mentioned in the 
Tuzuk (pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Tuzuk (p. 12) mentions a son of his, 
Hátim. Another son, Malnnúd, appears to have been a commander of 500, 300 horse 
under Sháhjahán ( Pádishákn. L, b., p. 3239, though the text edition of the Bibl. Indica 


alls him son of Yábú Maikalé (sv x, for ut l) 


i . . : | E . ^ 4 
Jamil is a common name among Turks. I is scarcely ever used in IHindüstán. 
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203. Muhammad Quli’ Kha'n Turkma'n (Afshár, p. 411]. 

He served at first in Bengal. At the outbreak of the military revolt, he took the 
gide of the rebels, but lett them, and was pardoned by Akbar. In the 30th year, he 
marched with Man Singh to Kábul, where he greatly distinguished himself. In the 
39th year, when Quly Khán (No. 42) was appointed to Kabul, Muhammad Quli 
Khan, his brother Hamzah Beg (perhaps No. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, 
vice Yúsuf Khan (No. 35, and p. 411). In the 45th year, a party of Kashmiris tried 
to'set up Amba Chak’ as king ; but they were defeated by “Ali Quli, son of M. Q. Kh. 
In the 47th year, M. Q. Kh. was made a commander of 1500, 600 horse ; and Hamzah 
Beg, one of 700, 350 horse. New disturbances broke out, when in the following year 
"Alí Rai, king of Little Tibet, invaded the frontier districts of Kashmir. He retreated 
on M. Q. Kh.s arrival, and was vigorously pursued, when the imperialists were 
enforced by Saifullah (No. 262) from Láhor. In the 49th year, Amba again appeared, 
but was driven, with some difliculty, from his mountains, | 

In the 2nd year of Jahángirs reign, M. Q. K. was removed from Kashmir. 
Hamzah Bee was iu the 49th. year of Akbars reign a commander of 1000, 

204. Bakhtyar Beg Gurd i Shh Mansur’. 

The Ιπά/ιἑ most likely means that he was the son of Shah Maneúr, in which 
ease the word gard (athlete) would be Bakhtyárs epithet. Two MSS. have the word 
pisar (son) instead of gaurd. 

The Tabaqát says, * Bakhtvár Beg Turkmán in an Amir, and governs at present 
(1001) Síwistán. In the 82nd year, he served against the ‘l'áríkis. 

205. Hakim Humaan,? son of Mir 'Abdurrazzáq of Gílán. 

Regarding his family connection, vide No. 112, p. 424. 1Tumám's real name is 
Humáyún. When he came to Akbar’s Court, he disereetly called himself Humáyún 
Quli, or * slave of Humáyún; but soon afterwards, Akbar gave him the name of Hu- 
mim. We held the office of Bakáwal Beg (p. 07), and though only a commander of 
GUO, he was a personal friend of Akbar, and possessed great influence at court. 
In the 31st year, he was sent with Cadr Jahán (No. 194) to Turan as ambassador. 
Akbar often said that he did not enjoy his meals on account of JTumám's absence, 1ο 
returned to India, about a month after his brother's death. He died in the 40th year, 
on the 6th Rab? I., 1004. Badáoní (II, p. 406) says, the day after Humám's death, 
Kamila (p. 264) also died, and their property was at once put under seal and escheated 
to the government, so that they were destitute of a decent shroud. 

Humám had two sons— 

1. Mukim llá:iy (Sola), He was born at Fathptir Sikri, and was a young 
man when his father died. At Sháhjahán s accession, he was made a commander 
of 1500, 000 horse, and was sent, in the Ist year, to Túrán as ambassador. 
210 rose to a command of 3000. Later, for some reason, his mangab was cancelled, 
and he lived at Agrah on a pension of 20,000 rupees per annum, which in the 18th 


1 The MSS, have lot, The Zwzuk men- (vide No. 394) at Bardwán, on the 3rd 
Catar, 1016. 

? Humám, not Hammam, is the In- 
dian pronunciation, 


tions ‘a Kashmírí of royal blood,’ of the 
name of do}, He was killed by Sher Afkan 
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year, was doubled. He died in the 31st year (1063).! Πο was a poct of some dis- 
tinction, and wrote under the name of //dz/g. Iis vanity is said to have been very 
great. A copy of his díwán was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, and 
visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, were expected. to rise and make 
saláms ; else he got offended. » 

2. Hakim Khushhál. We grew up with Prince Khurram, Sháhjahán, on his 
accession, made him a commander of 1000. Tle was for some time Dakhsht. of the 
Dak hin. 

206. Mi'rzo' Anwar, son of Khaini A’zam Mirzi Kokah (No. 21). 


He was mentioned above on p. 328. 


XVII. Commanders of Five Hundred. 
207. Baltu’ Kha'n of 'Turkistán. 


He was a grandee of Humáyün, and served iu the Kabul war, aud in the battles 
which led to LL.'s restoration. 

208. Mi'rak Baha'dur Arghu'n. 

The Tabaqitt says, he reached a command of 2000, and died. From the Akbar- 
námah (LL, 170, 248) we see that he served in the conquest of Malwah (ne No. 120), 
and in the pursuit of Sharafuddin I usain (No. 17). 

209. La” Kha’n Kola’bi’. 

He is also called Ll Khán Badakhshé (vide p. A38), and served under Humáyün 
in the war of tho restoration (4kbærn. 1, 411). We distinguished himself in the 
defeat of Temi. Later, he served under Miwim in Bengal and Orisa, aud died. of 
fever at Gaur (p. 376). 

210. Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh Salim. 

He is the second (miyáni) son of Shaikh Salín of Fathpár Sikri. Me served 
at court with Shaikh Ibrahim (No. 82), and diel in the 221l yeu (980). 

211. Iskandar Bog i Badakhshi’. 

le is mentioned inthe Akbarndmah (FH, 251), as having serv@l in the pursuit 
of Abul Ma álí (end of the 8th year). 

212. Bog Nu’ri’n Kha’n Qu'ehi'n. 

He served under Mu'izzul. Malk (No. OL) in the battle of Mhatrabad. ti the 
32ud and 33rd years, he served under "Abdul Matlab (No. 83) and Cadiy Khan 
(No. 43) against the 'Táríkís. 

The Tabaqát says he was a commander of 1000, and was dead in 1901, 

218, Jala’l Kho/n Qu’rchy’. 

Akbar was much attached to him. In the 5th year, he was sent to Rám Chand 
Bhagelah (No. 89) with the request £o allow Tánsín to yo tu court. In the Lith: year, 
it came to the emperor's ears that J. was passionately attached to a beantiful hoy. 
Akbar had tho boy removed; but J. managed to get him again, and fled with him 
from Court. M. Yúsuf Razawí pursued and captured them. , After some time, J. was 


i The Maásir says that the author of | the Mér-é£ (Chapter on the poets of the 
(lio Mir-át-ul ’ A'lam mentions 1080 as | period from Humáyún to Aurangzíb) 
ὁ year of his death; but my MS. of | mentions no year. 


á 
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restorcd to favour. Later, he took a part in the expedition. to Siwánah, and distin- 
guished himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Rajah Chandr Sen of Márwár. 
During the expedition a Rájpút introduced himself to him, who pretended to be Devi 
Das, who had been killed it Mírt'ha, evidently with the view of obtaining through 
him an introduction to Court. The stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had 
taken refuge with Kalla, son of Ráin Rai and brothers son to Ch. S., and a detach" 
ment of imperialists was sent to Kalla’s palace. Kallá now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimál Khán (No. 151) to 
help him. Shimal therefore invited the stranger; but though surrounded by Sh.’s 
men, the pretender managed to eseape. He collected a few men, and entered one night 
a tent which he supposed to belong to Shimal But it happened to be that of Jalal, 
who was cut down by the murderers (end of 083, Akbærn. TE., 110). : 

It was Jalal who introduced the historian. Dadáoni at Court. 

214. Parma'/nand, the Khatri. 

He is mentioned in Dowson's edition of Elliot's Historians, L, p. 211... 

215. Timur Kha'n Yakkah. 

He served under Main (No. 11) iu Kábul, and, in the 10th. year, against Khán 
Zimán (Akbarn., H., 236, 326). 

The Timur i Badakhshi mentioned several times in the Akbarnámah (LEL, 165, 
174) appears to be another officer. Pide No. 142. 

216. So/n/ Kha’n of llarát. 

He was born at Harát, and belonged to the Arlát (æð) ehin. According to 
the Akbarnámah (T., 379), Manláná Sant, “who is now called Sdad ΑΛ, was in the 
serviee of Mírsá Ilindál; but alter. the Mirzá's death (21st Zi Qudah, 928) he was 
taken on by llumáyún. He served in the wars with Khán Ziman, 

Badáoní (1E, 206) says that his real name was “Ali Akbar. Tle was a fair 
poet, but a heretic, aud like Tashbihi of Káshán, wrote {realises on the Man of the 
Millennium, according to the Nuqtawt doctrines (p. 452). Hence he must have been 
alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jama'luddi'n, son of Sayyid Ahmad Párha (No. 91). 

Tide above p. 108. He had also served in the final war with Klin Zamán. 

218. Jagma/, the l'unwár, 

lie served in the second Gujrát war after. Akbars forced march to Patan and 
Ahmadabad (p. 416, note). 

219. Husain Beg, brother of Ilusain Khán Duzurg. 

220. Hasan Kha'n Batani’? d 

The Tabaqát classes him among the commanders of 1400. He was at first in the 
service of the Bengal king Sulaiman, and was present with Sulaimin Maukli (p. 370) 
and Kali Pahár at the interview between. Munim and Khan Zamin (No. 13) at 
Baksar (Buxar). Akbarn., IL, 825. 

Hasan was killed with Bir Dar in the whaibar Pass; vide p. 204, MSS. often call 
him wrongly Husain instead of Hasan. 


ee a ee r more 1 Sn M Ma - - ο ποσα - te v- c πο 
Wie y meme. p “AR 


1 Balani is the name of an Afghan tribe, N. W. of Dera Ismail Khan. 
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291. Sayyid Chhajhu',' of Dárha. 

The Tabaqát says that S. Chhajhü was a brother of S. Mahmúd (No. 75), and 
distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family genealogies of the Bárha 
clan it appears that S. Ch, was a Kúndlíwál. Jis tomb still exists at Majherah, and 
according to the inscription he died in 067. 

993, Munsif Kha’n, Sultán Muhammad of Mát. 

223. Qazi’ Kha’n Bakhshi’. 

Some MSS. have Badakhshé instead of Bakhsh. 
1. 10, we have to read No. 144 for No. 225, 

224. Haji Yu’suf Kha'n. 


He was at first in Kámráu's service. 


Vide No. 111. On p. 353, 


In the 12th year, he joined the eorps of 
Qiyá Khán (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Y suf Khán, whom Khan Zinn 
No. 13) besieged in Qanauj, In the 17th year, he operated under Khan "Alam (No. 57) 
against M. lbráhím Husain, and was present in the battle of Sarnál. In the 19th 
year, he went with Munim to Bengal and Orisa, and died after his return at Gaur 
(p. 876), 

225. Ra’wul Bhi'm of Jaisulmir. 

The Tuzuk says (p. 159),— On the 9h Khurdád (middle of 1025), Kalyán of 
Jaixalmir was iutroduced at court by Réjah Kishu Das, whom Í had sent to him. 
Kalyán's elder brother was Ær Bhim, a man of rank and influence; When he 
died, he left a son two months old, who did not live long. Bhinw’s daughter hal been 
married tome when I was prince, and E had given her the tithe ot Malihah í Jahan. 
This alliance was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house, I 
now called Dhím's brother to court. invested him with the fék, and made hia Rawal’? 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 226. Τι the 12th year of Jahángírs reign, lie was 
made a commander of 2000, 1000 horse (Tuzuk, p. 162). 

226. Ho'shim Beg, son of Qasim Kháu (No. 59). 

Alter the death of his father (39th. vear)and the arrival of Qulij Khán (No. 42), 


the new governor of Kabul, Háshim returned (ο court. In. the Ast year, he served 


! Tho spelling * Chhajhú' is preferable 
to * Jhajhü.' 


a The Jist of Jahangir’s wives on p. 
310, may be increased by ten other prin- 


of Tuzuk, p. 8, be correct, that Jahangír 
had forgotten who among his many wives 
was mother to his seeond son. (3) Núr- 


cesses. (1) Malikah í Jahán, daughter 
of Ráwul Bhim of Jaisalmir. (2) The 
beautiful daughter of Zain Kokah, men- 
tioned on p. 345. There is a enriðus 
discrepancy between Έα, p. 8, and 
Akburndmah, LL, 504: Jahánsír says 
that Parwíz was his son by Zain Kokah's 
daughter, and Abulfazl says that Par- 
wíz's mother was the daughter of Khwá- 
jah Hasan, Zain Khán's uncle (aide also 
p. 344) ; but there is no doubt that Par’ 
Wiz was born in the 34th year, on the 19th 
Abán, 997, whilst Jahángír, only in the 
Alst year, fell in love with Gain Khan’s 
daughter (p. 345). It is therefore evi- 
dent, assuming that Sayyid Alimad's text 


unnisi Begum, sister of Mig Muzallr 
Husa, p. 104. (5) A HA. ol the 
hing of Khandesh. "his prinecss died 
in the Alst year of Akbars σοῖσι 
(5) Calihah Band, daughter of Qim 
Khan, p. 371. (6) A daughter of Khwajah 
Jahán í Wabali (Dost Mubammad), 
(7) A daughter of Sid Khan Gall liar. 
Hor danghter, Hat bánú, ís mentioned, 
cAlkharnamah, VL, 561. (8) The mo- 
{her of Daulat Nisa, A4bærn, LLL, 507. 
The MSS. domot clearly give the name 
οἱ the father. of this pringess. (9) A 
daughter of Mirza Sanjar, son of Khizr 
Khan Hazárah; αλα αν TL, 607. 
(10) A daughter of Rám Chand Bundelah, 
(No. 248), married in 1018 ; Zizuk y. TT. 
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under M. Rustam (No. 9) against Basti and other rebellious zamíndárs in the north. 
eastern part of the Panjab, and distinguished himself in the conquest of Man. In the 
AAth year, he served under Farid i Bukhárí (No. 99) before Asír. Later, he went with 
Sa ádat Khin to Nasik? After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to court (deth 
year), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command of 1500. 

In the first year of Jahángír's réign, he was made a commander of 2000, 1500 
horse. In the 2nd year, his maneab was increased to 3000, 2000 horse, and he was 
made governor of Orísá. In the 5th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle 
Khwájagt Muhammad TTusain (No. 211) officiating for him there till his arrival from 
Orísá. Ilis successor in Orísá was Rajah Kalyan, brother of Bhim (No. 225). 

lfáshin's son is the renowned Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Atish. He was, in 
the 18th year of Sháhjahán, a commander of 1000, 500 horse, Dároghah of the Top 
khánah and Kotwál of the camp. He distinguished himselt in Balkh, Audkhüd, 
received the title of Mu'timid khán, and was made, in the 21st year, à commander of 
2000, 1000 horse, and Akhtah Beet. Iu the following year, he was promoted to a 
command of 3000, and also got the title of Qásim. Khan. He then served under 
Auraugzib in Qandahar, and was made, in the 28th year, a commander of 4000, 2500 
horse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort Sàntür ( joði), which the ruler of Sri- 
nagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh a commander of 5000, 5000 
sibaspah-duaspah, received a present of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor 
of Ahmadabad (Guyrát), whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Málwah. 
Both were ordered to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murád 
Bakhsh in cheek, When the Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched against 
him vá Banswarah ; but when approaching K'háchrod, Murád suddenly retreated 
18 kos, and joined, seven kos from Ujjain, the anny of Aurangzib. The two chiefs 
bad received no information of Aurangzíb's march. They attacked him, however, 
but were totally defeated (near Ujjain, 22nd Rajab, 1068). In the first battle between 
Auraugzib and Dara, at Smuogar,? Qástin commanded the left wing. Soon after, he 
made his submission, and received Sambhal and Murádábád as frgál, as Rustam Khan 
1 Dak'hinf, the former Jagirdar, had fallen at Samogar. Qasim was then charged with 
the capture of Sulaimán Shikoh, In the 3rd year of Aurangzib's reign, ho was ap- 
pointed to Mathura. On the way, he was murdered by a brother of his, who is said 
to have led a auserable life (1071), The murderer was executed at Auraugzíb's order. 

227. Mirza’ Fari'du'n, son of Muhammad Quli Khan Barlás (No. 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 342. His death took place at Udaipür in 1023 
(Tuzuk, p. 131). b 

228. Yu'suf Kha’a [Chak], king of Kashmir. 

Yüsuf's father was “Ali Khán Chak, king of Kashimir. He died from a hurt he 
received during a game al chaugdn (p. 297), having been violently thrown on the 
pommel of the saddle (pesh-kohah i zín). On his death, Yusuf was raised to the 
throne (Akbarnámah, TH., 237). He first surrounded the palace of his uncle Abdal, 


* This Sa ádat K hán had first been in bak ; but later he entered Akbar's service. 
the service of the Dak'hiu kings as com- ? Vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 


mander ofthe Forts of Gálnah and Tiran- 1870, p. 275. 
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who aimed at the crown, and in the fight which ensued, Abdál was shot. A hostile 
party, thereupon, raised one Sayyid Mubárak to the throne, and in a fight which 
took place on the maidán of Srinagar, where the "Td prayer is said, Yúsuf was defeated, 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he fled, and came, in the 24th year, 
to Akbar’s Court, where he was well received. During his stay at court, Sayyid Mu- 
bárak had been forced to retire, and Lohar Chak, son of Y üsufs uncle, had been made 
king. In the 25th year, (dkðarn., III, 288), the emperor ordered several Panjab 
nobles to reinstate Yüsuf. When the imperial anny reached Pinjar, the Kashmiris 
sued for mercy, and Yúsuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without informing 
Akbar's commanders, entered Washmir, seized Lohar Chak without fighting, and 
commenced to reign. 

- Some time after, Gálih Diwanah reported to the emperor how firmly and indepen- 
dently Yusuf had established himself, and Akbar sent Shaikh Ya'qub í Kashmiri, a 
trusted servant, with his son Haidar to Kashmir, to remind Yúsul of the obligations 
under which he lay to the emperor. Tn the 20th year, therefore, Yúsuf sent his son 
Yaqúb with presents to Akbar, but refused personally to pay his respects, although the 
court, in the 30th year, had been transferred to the Panjab; and Ya'qúb, who had 
hitherto been with the emperor, fled from anxiety for his safety. The emperor then 
sent Hakim “Alf (No. 192) and Baháuddín Kambtt to Yúsuf, to persuade him to come, 
or, if he could not himself come, to send again his son. As the embassy was without 
result, Akbar ordered Shahrukh Mirzi (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The imperial 
army marched over Pak'hli, and was not far from Bárah Múlah, when Yúsuf sub- 
mitted and surrendered himself (kbern. ΠΤ. 192). Shahrukh was on the point of 
returning, when he received the order lo complete the conquest. Yúsuf being kept 
a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised Aulad ILusain, and, soon after, Ya’qtib, Yüsuf"s son, 
to the throne; but he was every where defeated. Information of Ytisul’s submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to court, and at Srinagar the khutbah was 
read, and coins were struck, in Akbars name, "The cultivation of za faràn (p. 81)? and 
silk, and the right of hunting, were made imperial monopolies (p. 411). On the approach 
of the cold season, the army returned with Yusuf Khan, and arrived, in the ölst year, at 
court. Todar Mall was made responsible for Yusul’s person. 

As Ya'«qüb Khán anda large party of Kashmiris continued the struggle, Qasim 
(No. 59) was ordered to march into Kashmir, to put an end to the rebellion. Ya'yúb 
Was again on several occasions defeated. i 

In the 32nd year, Yúsul was set at liberty, received from Akbar a jágír in Bihar 
(Akbarn., III., 547), and was made a gominander of 500. He served in Bengal. In the 
37th year, he accompanied Mán Singh, to Orisa, and commanded tho detachment, which 
marched over Jharkand and Kokrah? (Chutiá Nágpúr) to Mednipur (dkbarn., TEL, 611). 


* The Akbarndnah (ILL, 492) calls * place of the boar (bárá)', which is one of 
the pass near Barah Miah, where Yüsuf the avatars. "n "T 
surrendered, ul. The Maásir has, a Regarding the cultivation of za ta. 


a . i ΕΙ - 

GJ A á i é ma „also Tuz tk ), 45. 
ur». It is evidently the same pass rin (satfron) vide also Tuzuk, | 

Ped I 3 Kokral was mentioned above on p. 


. 7], a €)(1* m b 55 % 
whieh the Tuzuk (p. 292) calls qe Joe? 401. Itis the old name of Chutia Nág- 
(ós, 25 kos from Barah Múlah. The púr, one of the parganalis. ot which is 
Tuzuk says that Dárah Múlah means still called Kokrah, or Whukra, as spelt 
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Ya'qüb. Khan, soon after, submitted, and paid his respeets to Akbar, when, in the 
31th. vear, the court had gone to Kashmir (p. 380). 

Yiisul Khan is not to be confounded with No. 383. 

229. Να’ Qulij, son or Altún Qulij. 

Alfin or dltún is Turkish, and means í gold. 

Núr Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khán (No. 12). He served under him in the 
expedition to Har, which Akbar had ordered to be made when moving, in the 21st 
In the fight with the zamindár of Tdar, N. Q. was 
wounded. In the 26th year, he served under Sultán Murad against Mirz Muham- 
mad Hakim. Τη the 30th year, 
made governor of Gujrat. He continued to serve there under the Khánkhánán (No. 2! » 


year, from Ajmir to Gogundah. 
he again served under Qulij Khan, who had been 


and returned with him, in the 32nd year, to court. 

230. Mi’r’Abdul Hai, Mir 'Adl. 

The Tabaqát calls him Kjak "Abdul Hai, and says that 
had been mentioned above on pp. 468,171. 

231, Sha'/n Qul? Kho/n Nuranji'. 

Abulfazl says that Shah Quli was a Kurd from near Baghdad. 


the was an Amir He 


Ife was an old 
servant of Hunáyün. 
(p. 365, note 2) m the Panjab. He was much attached to Búrám. In the 11th year, 


In the first year of Akbars reign, he served under Khizr Khán 


he was sent to Gadha, when Mahdi Qasim Khán (No. 30) had left that province with- 
out permission for Makkah. 

The Tabaqgát calls him a commander of 1000. 

Tis son, Pádisháh Qulí, wasa poet, and wrote under the name of Jazbi. A few 
verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

232. Farrukh Kha'n, son of Khaini Nalin (No, 16). 

He was mentioned on pp. 322 and 357. According to the Tabaqát, he served, 
1001, m Bengal. 

233. Sha’dma’n, son of khán i Azam Kokal (No. 21). 

Fide above, p. 328. 

234. Haki'm’Ainul Mulk, of Shíráz. 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim ul Mulk ; vide below among the Physi- 
claus of the court, 
(Akbarndmah, 1., G41). 


Kokrah is again mentioned in the 
Tuzuk í Jahángirí (pp. 154, 155), where 


on the survey maps. The Rájah, Col. 
Dalton informs me, once resided in Kok- 
rah at a place in Lat. 23° 20’ and Long. 
district between 


88° 87%, neatly, where there is still an 
old fort. Vide also Vth Report (Madras 
edition, vol. L, p. 603; old edition, y. 
417). 

The Rajah of Kokrah who, in the 
30th year, succumbed to Shahbaz Khan 
(p. 401) is called Mádhú. In the 37th 
year, Mádhú and Lak’lini Rai of Kok- 
rah served in Yúsuf Khán's detachment, 
to which the contingents also of Sangrám 
Singh Sháhá of K harakpúr (p. 446, and 
Proceedings, A.S. Bengal, for May, 1871), 
and lüran Mall of Gidhor belonged 


it is defined as a hilly 
south Bihar and the Dakhim. It was 
run over, Inthe beginning of 1025, by 
{brahim Khan Fath-j aus, governor of 
Bihar, who was dissatisfied with the few 
diamonds and elephants which the 
Rajahs sent him as tribute. The then 
Jah is called Durjun Sál. He was 
captured with several of his relations in 
a cave, and the district was annexed to 
Bihar. 

The Tuzuk has (1. ο) a few interesting 
notes on the diamonds of Iyokrah. 
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He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on his 
mother's sido, to the renowned logician Muhaqqiq i Dawwani. The Historian Badáoní 
was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. In the 9th year, he was sent 
as ambassador to Chingiz Khán of Gujrat. In the 17th year, he brought Ttimád 
Khan (No. 67) and Mír Abú Turáb to the emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on 
his march to the eastern provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 988, he was sent 
to ’Adil Khan of Bijapur, from where, in 985, he returned to court (Buddon?, II., 250). 
He was then made Faujdár of Sambhal. In the 26th year, when ‘Arab Bahadur 
and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified Barelí, and refusing all offers, 
held out till the arrival of an Imperial corps, when he defeated the rebels. In the 
same year, he was made Cadr of Bengal, and in tho 31st year, Bakhshi of the Cúbah 
of Agrah. He was then attached to the Dak'hin corps of ‘Aziz Kokah (No. 21), 
and received Handiah as jágír. When ‘Aziz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, he 
went without permission to court (35th year), but was at first refused audience. On 
enquiry, however, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handiah on the 27th Zi Hajjah, 1003 ( Badáoni lI., 403). 

The Mírzáí Masjid, also called Pádisháhí Masjid, in Old Barelí, Mírzáí Mahallah, 
was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 (24th year), when the 
Hakfm was Faujdár of Sambhal. 

He was also a poet, and wrote under the takhallug ol Dawai. 

235. Ja'nish Baha'dur. 

Jánish Bahádur was mentioned on p. 345. Ho was at first in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kábul. After the death, in the 30th year, of his master, 
he came with his sons to India. Soon alter, he served under Zain Kokah (No. 34) 
against the Yusufzais, and saved Zain’s life in the Khaibar catastrophe. In the 35th 
year, he served under tho Khánkhánán in T hat hah, and returned with him, in the 
38th year, to court. Later, he served in the Dakhin. He died in the 46th year 
(1009). He was an excellent soldier. 

His son, Skujd'at Khin Shádí Beg. Me was made, in the 7th year of Shah- 
jahdu’s reign, a commander of 1000, and received the title of Shad Khan. In the 12th 
year, he was sent as ambassador to Nazr Muhammad Khán of Balkh. On his return, 
in the 14th year, he was made.a commander of 1500, and was appointed governor of 
Bhakkar, vide Sháh Qulí Khan. Afterwards, on the death of Ghairat Khan, ho was 
made governor of That hah, and a commander of 2000. In the 19th year, he was 
with Prince Murád Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakhshán. In the 2lsth year, he was 
appointed governor of Kabul, vice Siw’ Rún, and held, in the following year, an 
important command under Aurangzib in the Qandahár expedition and the conquest 
of Bust. In the 23rd year, he was made a commander of 3000, 2500 horse, and 
received the coveted distinction of a flag and a drum. Two years later, in the 25th 
year, he served again before Qandahár, and was made, on Sháhjahán's arrival in 
Kábul, a commander of 3500, 3000 horse, with tho title of Sh ujd aí Khan. In the 
26th year, he served under Dárá Shikeh before Qandahár, and with Rustam Khan 
Bahádur at Bust. He died soon after, He had a son of the name of Muhammad. 
Sa'id, 

6l 
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236. Mi'r Ta'hir i Misawi. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 94, 111, and 201. According to the 
Tabaqát, Mir Tahir is ‘the brother of Mírzá Yusuf Razawi (No. 37), and was distinguish. 
ed for his bravery.” It would thus appear that Abulfazl makes no difference between 
the terms Æazawí and Músawí (vide p. 381, under No. 61). 

237. Mi'rza''Ali' Beg 'Alamsháhií. 

Ho is mentioned in the Akbarnámah among the grandees who accompanied Mun- 
‘im to Bengal and Oris, and took part in the battle of Takaroí (p. 375). After tho 
outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a conspiracy made by Mir Zaki, 
"Abdi Kor, Shihab i Badakhshi, and Kújak Yasáwul, to go over to the rebels. The 
plot, however, was discovered; they were all imprisoned, but Mir Zaki alone was 
executed. Akbarndmah, TIL, 262. : 

Ilis epithet ' Alumshkáhí is not clear to me. 

He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

(Mi'rzo/ Al” Beg i Akbarshahi}.' 

He was born in Badakhshán, and is said to have been a highly educated man. 
When he came to India, he received the title of Akbarskákí. In the 30th year, he 
commanded the Ahadis on Sháhrukh's expedition to Kashmir (p. 479). - 

Later, he served under Prince Murád in the Dakhin. When the prince, after 
making peace, returned from Ahmadnagar, Cádiq Khán (Νο. 43) occupied Mahkar. 
But new disturbances broke out under the Dak’hin leaders Azhdar Khan and "Ain Khan, 
against whom (ádiq sent a corps under M. 'Alí Beg. He suddenly fell over them, and 
routed them, carrying off much plunder and many dancing girls (zandn í ak'hárah). 
In consequence of this defeat, Khudáwand Khan and other Amirs of the Nizámsháh 
marched against the imperialists with 10,000 horse, but ( Cidiq and M. A. B. defeated 
them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took Fort Ráhütarah (ἕ; 3l) near Daulatábád, 
after a siege of one month, oectipied, in the same year, Patan on the Godávarf, and 
took Fort Lohgadh. “ Both fo.ts,” says the author of the Maásir, “ have, from want of 
water, become uninhabitable (mismár shudah), and are so to this day.” Later, M. A. B. 
served under Abulfazl, and distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag, and continued to serve, under the 
Khánkhánán, in tho Dak'hin. 

In the in. ginning of Jahángír's reign, he was made a commander of 4000 ,Jágírdár 
of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the pursuit of Khusrau (Tuzuk, 
p. 30). Later, he received a tuyúl in Audh. When Jahángír went to Ajmir, he wont 
to court. One day, he paid a visit to the tomb of Mu'ínuddín i Chishti. On sceing 
the tomb of Shahbaz Khán (p. 401), he stooped down, and embracing it, ex- 
claimed, “ Oh! he was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd Rabi’ I., 1025). 

It is said that he kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them well. In his 
habits he was an epicurcan. He was looked upon asa great patron of the learned. 
He died childless, at the age of seventy-five (Tuzuk, p. 163). 


* The Tuzuk (p. 11) says, he belonged | as he belonged to Badakhshán. Perhaps 
to the ulús í Dihlí, a very doubtful term, | we have to read ulús í duldai (p. 386). 
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238. Ra'm Da’s, tho Kachwáhah. 

His father was a poor man of the name of Ordat (591), and lived at Τιήπί (or 
Baunli, vide p. 398). Rám Das was at first in the service of Rai Sál Darbárí (No. 106), 
and was recommended by him to the emperor. His faithfulness was almost proverbial. 
In the 17th year, when Todar Mall was ordered to assist Mun'im in Bihar, he was made 
his náið in the Financial Department, and gained Akbar's favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace in Agrah near Hatiá- 
pul, he lived in the guard house, ‘ always watching with his 200 Rájpúts, spear in 
hand.’ 

Immediately before Akbar’s death, he put his men over the treasures of the 
palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jabángír, with whom he 
sfood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with ‘Abdullah Khan to Gujrat and 
the Dak’hin, and gavo him the title of Rajah and a flag, Rantanbhúr being assigned to 
him as jagir (Tuzuk, p. 98). It seems that he received the title of Rajah Karan. 
After the defeat of the Imperialists, Jahangir wished to make an example of the 
Amirs who had brought disgrace ou the imperial arms. He ordered their pictures 
to be drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused each 
Amir right royally. Looking at Rám Dás's portrait, he said, “ Now, when thou wert 
in Rai Sál's service, thou hadst a tankah per diem; but my father took an interest in 
thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not Rájpúts think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas ! 
thy title, Rajah Karan, ought to have taught theo better. Mayest thou die without 
the comforts of thy faith.“ Ram Das was immediately sent to Bangash, where, 
in the same year, he died (1022). When Jahángír heard of his death, he said, 
* My curse has come true; for the Hindus believe that a man who dies beyond the 
Indus, will go straight to hell." 

Te was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Naman Dds, in the 48th year of Akbar's reign, left the court 
without permission, and went home, At the request of his father, Shah Quli Khán's 
men were to bring him back to court by force. But Naman defied them; a struggle 
ensued, and he was killed. Rám Das was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of 
condolence, 

His second son, Dalap Dds, had the same character as his father; but he died 
young. 

In the Tuzuk (p. 312), a villa near a spring called Inch ( eól) , between Bánpúr and 
Kákápúrin Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given Ram Das. Vide also 
Tuzuk, p. 39, 1. 3. 

289. Muhammad Khan Niya'zi'. 

Abulfazl ranks him among thecommanders of 600. Under Jahangir, he rose to 
ἃ command of 2000. Like Mírzá Rustam Cafawí and Abul ITasan Turbatí, he refused 
& title; for he said that his name was Muhammad, than which no better name 
existed, - 

He served under Shahbáz Khán (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished himself 
in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbáz was so anxious to retain 
his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per annum. Later, he served under the 
Khánkhánán in the conquest of T'hat'hah, and inflicted the final blow on Mírzá Jani 
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Beg (No. 47) near Lak'hí, where he obtained a signal victory, though far outnum. 
bered by the enemies, From that time, the Khánkhánán was his friend. 

Under Jahángir, he took a leading part in the Dak’hin wars, especially in the 
fights with Malik ‘Ambar near Kharkí, a famous battle field (vide note to No. 255), 
and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjahan. 

He died in 1037. ‘The tdrtkh of his death is a, Wy! yl oes”, ‘Muhammad 
Khan, the saint, is dead.’ He was a man of great piety. His day was carefully divided ; 
religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on the Qoran, conversing with holy 
men, sleeping and eating, each had its fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his 
routine except on the march. He never neglected the ablution (wuzú) prescribed by 
the law. People told many miraculous stories (kAawárig) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dak’hin, he held Ashti (in the Wardah district) ag 
jagir, and made it his home. Ie adorned the town with sevoral mosques, houses, 
and gardens. “Αἱ present,” says the author of the Maásir, “ there is only one of his 
hundred houses left, the store house where his lamps were kept; the whole town and 
the neighbourhood are deserted, and do not yicld the tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants thoro is none left that may bo called a man of worth 
(kase numdnd kih rushde ddshtah báshad)."? 

He was buried in Ashti. People often pray at his tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly Niyázi Afghans. If one of them died, 
he gave a month’s pay to his family; or, if he had no children, half a month’s pay to 
his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khán Niyází, was in the 20th year of Sháhjahán's reign a com- 
mander of 2500 ( Pádisháhnámah, Π., 386, 725). 

240. Abul Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 

From the Akbarnámah (IIL, 248) we sce that in the 24th year (987) he was 
stationed in Chanderí and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in suppressing the Bihar 


1 Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot's 
Historians, Vol. I., p. 250. 

9 «The emperor Jahángir gave the 
Ashti, Amner, Paunár, and "láligánw 
(Barár) pargonahs in jagir to Muhammad 
Khan Niyt. He restored Ashti, and 
brought the country round under culti- 
vation, A handsome mausoleum was 
built over his grave in Mughul style. 
Muhammad Khán was succeeded by 
Ahmad Khan, who died in 1061. A 


similar mausoleum was erected over his ' 


tomb, but smaller and of inferior work- 
manship. ‘The two stand side by side 
within an enclosure, and are the sights of 
Kshtí. ‘Chey areindeed striking monu- 
ments of art to find in such a remote 
spot as this. After the death of Ahmad 
Khan, the pone: of the Niyázís gradu- 
ally declined ; in time A’shti itself passed 
from their hands into the possession of 


the Marhatta officials, and now nothing 
remains to them save a few rent-free fields, 
sullicient merely for their subsistence. 
The tombs of their ancestors were already 
falling into disrepair owing to the poverty 
of the family, when they were taken in 
hand by the district authorities as worthy 
objects of local interest, and restored trom 
municipal funds. Lately, in consideration 
of the past history of the family, and the 
local respect which it commands, the 
Government conferred on Nawáb Wahid 
Khan, one of its representatives in Áshtí, 
the powers of an honorary magistrate.” 

" Karanja, A small octroi town in 
the Arví tahcil of the Wardah district. It 
was founded some 260 years by Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Niyází of Ashti.” Ex- 
tracts from C. Grants Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces of India, second edition, 
1870, pp. 7 and 236, 
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rebels (IIL, 273). In the 28th year, ho served in Gujrat (ITI., 423, and Baddond 
IL, (323). Vide also p. 389. 

241. Khwe/jagi Muhammad Husain, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Qasim Khan (No. 59), and had the title of Mír Barr, 
in contradistinction to that of his brother. Ilecame in the Sth year with Mun'im 
(No. 11) from Kabul to India. When dissensions broke out between Ghaní Khán, 
Mun'im's son, and Haidar Muhammad Khán Akhtahbegt (Νο. 66), whom Mun'im had 
left as his náibs in Kabul, Haidar was called to court, and Abul Fath,* son of Mun- 
'im's brother, was sent there to assist Ghani. Muhammad Husain accompanied Abul 
Fath. He remained a long time in Kabul. After his return to India, he accompanied 
the emperor on his march to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality made him a 

-favorite with the emperor, and he was appointed Mr Bakáwal (master of the imperial 
kitchen), and was also made a commander of 1000, 

In the 5th year of Jahangir, he officiated for ITáshim (No. 226) as governor of 
Kashmir. On Háshim's arrival he returned to court, and died in the end of the 7th 
year (1021 ; Tuzuk, p. 114). 

He had no children. The Tuzuk says fhat he was quite bald, and had neither 
moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. Abul Qa’sim, brother of Abdul Qadir Akhúnd. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos, 199 and 251. Badáoní (IL, 323) calls him 
a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar's teacher (ákhúnd). In 
991, Abul Qasim was made Diwan of Gujrát. ο 

243. Qamar Kha'n, son of Mir 'Abdullatíf of Qazwin (No. 161). 

He served under Mun'im (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the battle of 
Takaroí (p. 375). In the 22nd year, he served under Shihab in Gujrat (Akbarn., 
III., 190), and in the 24th year, under Todar Mall in Bihar. In the 25th year, he 
took part in the battle near Sultánpür Bilharí (p. 400, and Adbarn., III., 305). 

His son, Kaukab, fell under Jahangir for some fault into disgrace. Το was 
flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, vide Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjun Singh, 

245. Sabal Singh, ) sons of Rajah Man Singh (No. 30). 

256. Sakat Singh, 

Some MSS. have Durjan? instead of Arjun. The name of Sakat Singh, moreover, 
recurs again at No. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter place we should read 
Himmat Singh, though all MSS. have Sakat. 

Nor is it clear why Abulfazl has not entered the name of Bháo Singh, who at Akbar's 
death was a commander of 1000, and was gradually promoted, during Juhángír's 
reign, to a mancab of 5000. Like his elder brother Jagat Singh (Nog} 60), he died from 
excessive drinking (1030). His name often occurs in the Tuzuk. 


* Abul Fath, who on p. 318 has errce 2 The Lucknow edition of the Akbar- 
neously been called Abdul Fath, was the námah (III., 642) has also Durjan, and 
son of Fazil Beg, Mun'im's brother. (by mistake) Síl for Sabal Singh. The 
Badáoní II., ὅθ has Fazdil Beg, but ^ Subhán Singh mentioned in the same 
the Akbarndmah and the Madsir have passage, would also appear to be a son 
Fazil, of Man Singh, 
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Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year in the con- 
quest of Orísá. Sakat Singh, in tho 26th year (989), had served in Kabul. They died 
before their father. | 

Himmat Singh distinguisLed himself under his father in the wars with the 
Afghans. 

Col. J. C. Brooke in his Political History of the State of Jeypore (Selections from 
the Records, Government of India, Foreign Department, No. LXV, 1868) mentions six 
sons of Mán Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, Sakat, Bhim, and Kalyan Singh, The 
last two are not mentioned by Muhammadan historians ; nor are Bháo and Sabal 
mentioned by Brooke. Vide ‘A Chapter from Muhammadan History, in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Mustafa Ghilzi’. | 

A Sayyid Mugtafá is mentioned in the Akbarnámah (IIL, 416). He served in 
the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the battle near Maisánah, 18 kos S. E. 
of Patan, in which Sher Khan Füládi was defeated. 

247. Nazar Kha'n, son of Sa’id Khan, tho Gakk’har. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, No. 332. Tide Nos. 170, 171. 

The 'Tabaqát calls him Nazar Beg, son of Said Khán, and says that in 1001, he 
was a Hazárí. : 

Mughul Historians give the following tree of the Gakk’har chiefs— 


Sultán Tatár, the Gakk’har. 
nn nn nn 


1. Sultán Sarang 944999 8489 69486899 984 4909 69 6099699469 8664656999 69944 94. 2, Sultan Adam 
SEE Sa et ILE TN Cee ae we, ee eee AICE, 
1. Kamal Khán — 2. Swid Khán 1. Lashkari 2. Muhammad Khan 
| | | 
Mubarak Khan 1. Nazar Khan Jalal Khan (Νο. 170) 
(No. 171) (No. 247) 
2. Shah Muhammad Akbar Qulí Sultan 


(No. 332) | 
Murád Qulí Sultán 

Allah Qulí 

Jalil Khán was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son Akbar Qulí, 
who then served at Kángrah, was made a commander of 1000, and sent to Bangash 
(Tuzuk, pp. 307, 308). 

Jahángír, after the suppression of Khusrau's revolt passed on his way to Kábul 
through the Gakk'har district (Tuzuk, pp. 47,48). He left the Bahat (lst Muharram, 
1016) and came to Fort Rohtás, the cost of which he states to have been 161,000,000 
dáms, ‘which is egual to 4,025,000 rupees in Hindústání money, or 120,000 Persian 
tumáns, or 1 27d, 2,175,000 silver Hálís of Turání money.’ After a march of 44 kos, 
he came to Tilah, félak in the Gakk’har dialect meaning ‘a hill.’ He then came to 
Dih Bhakrálah, bAakrá meaning ‘forest.’ The way from Tílah to Bhakrá passes along 
the bod ofthe Káhan river, the banks of which are full kanír flowers. He then 
camo to Hatiá, which was built by a Gakk'har of tho name of Hát hí (mentioned in 
Mr. Delmeriek's History of the Gakk'hars, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1871). 
The district from Márgalah to Hatiá is called Pot'hwár ; and from Rohtás to Hatiá 
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dwell the Bhügiáls, a tribe related to the Gakk'hars. From Hatiá, he marched 44 
kos and reached Pakkah, so called because it has a pucca sarai. Four and a half kos 
further on, he came to Kurar, which means in the Gakk’har dialect ‘rugged.’ He then 
went to Ráwalpindí, which is said to have been built by a Hindú of the name Rawal, 
pindi meaning ‘a village,’ and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and 
the pool of the place. From Ráwalpindi he went to Kharbuzah, where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (kharbuzah). The Gakk’hars used formerly 
to collect tolls there. He then came to the Kálápání, and to the Margalah pass, már 
meaning ‘ killing, and galah ‘a carawan.' “ Here ends the country of the Gakk’harg. 
They are a brutish race, always at feud with each other. I asked them to live in 
peace; but they will not.” 

The Pddishdhndmah (IL, 240, 264, 266, 722, 733, 740) mentions several Gak- 

“Khar chiefs— 

1. Akbar Qulí Sultán, a commander of 1500, 1500 horse, died in the 18th year 
of Sháhjahán's reign. His son Murad Quí Sultan, was under Sháhjahán a com- 
mander of 1500, 1000 horse (Pddishdhn. IL., 410, 485, 612, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabbár Qulí, (brother of Jalal Khán),? 1000, 800 horse. 

3. Khizr Sultan, (son of Nazar Khán),? 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th year 
Shahj.’s reign. 

The Pádisháhnámah (E, p. 432) mentions Gakk’hars’ mules as famous. 

The Maásir 4 'Alamgírí (p. 155) also mentions Murád Qulí and his son Allah 
Qulí. Allah Qulí's daughter was married to Prince Muhammad Akbar, fourth son 
of Aurangzib, on the 3rd Rajab, 1087. 

248. Ra/m Chand, son of Madhukar [ Bundelah |. 

He is also called Rám δά}, and was mentioned on p. 356. He was introduced 
at court by Cádiq Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir (1600). In the first 
year of Jahángirs reign, we find him in rebellion, evidently because his right of suc- 
cession was rendered doubtful by the predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh Deo, 
Ram Chand's younger brother. Τη the end of the first year, he was attacked by ’Abdul- 
lah Khan, who moved from Kálpí, his jágír, to Uudchah. On the 27th Zi Qa’dah 1015, 
Ram Chand was brought fettered to court; but Jahangir had his fetters taken off, 
gave him a dress of honor, and handed him over to Rájah Basti of Dhamerí. “ He 
never thought that ho would be treated so kindly’ (Tuzuk, p. 42). But Undchah was 
handed over to Bir Singh Deo as reward for the murder of Abulfazl. 


* For tho geographical details of this junction with the Sohan. Sardi Khar- 


passage I am indebted to Mr. J. G. Del- 
merick. The Tuzuk has Pilah of Tilah; 
Bhakrá for Bhakrálah, and the Persian 
word kkánah for Kahan ( wl ), the 


name of the river near Bhakrálah--a 
most oxtraordinary mistake; kor for 
Kurar or Gúrá, a village near Manikyá- 


lah ; Ponhúhár for Pothwár. Mr. Del-* 


merick also says that tho river near 
Hatiá, or Hát Aid, is called Kásí, and 
that near Rawalpindi is the Lahí, which 
forces 2 passage through low hills where 
there is a very deep pool, just before its 


buzah is also called Sarai Mádhú. 

On the same page of Sayyid Ahmad’s 
edition of the Tuzuk, we have to read 
Khattar and Dilah-zðk, tor Khar and 
Dilah-zak. Tho Khattars occupy the 
district called Khátar, and the Dilahezaks 
are found in the Ch hach valley of the 
Indus. s 

Pot'hwár is the country between the 
Jhelam and the Sohan; but Jahangir 
extends it to the Márgalah pass from 
Hatiá (30 miles from the Jhelam). 


2 So according to Mr. Delmerick. 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jahángír married Ram Chand’s daughter at 
the request of her father (vide Tuzuk, p. 77; and No, 225, note). 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son Bharat Singh. 
Tuzuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan Historians give the following tree of the Undchah Bundelahs— 


Rájah Partab, founds Undchah in 1631, A. D. 


Í —— M Á—M 
l. Bhárat Chand, 2. Madhukar Singh, 
(died childless). (dies 1000). 
AUS GrP en 
1. Ram Chand, 2. Hodal Rao, 3. Bir Singh Deo, the murderer 
(dies 1021), (killed, p. 356). of Abulfazl (dies 1036). 
| 
À son. oo 2... FF 
| 1. Jhujhar Singh. 2. Pahár Singh. 3. Chandr Man. ' 
Bharat. | 4. Beni Das. 
| Bikramájít. Subhán Singh. 5. Bhagwán Das. 


Debi Singh. | 
Prit'hí Singh. 


Sanwal Singh. 


The Aadsir contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Vide also 
Thornton's Gazetteer, under Oureha. 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das were killed by a Rájpút in tho 13th year of Sháh- 
jahan’s reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1000, 600 horse, re- 
spectively. 

Chandr Man was in the 20th year of Sh.*a commander of 1500, 800 horse. 

Vide Pádisháhnámah I., 172 (where another Dundelah of the name of Suhk Dev 
is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425; 1I., 731, 734. 

The Maásir i 'Alamgérí mentions several Bundelahs, as Satr Sal, Jaswant 
Singh, Indarman (died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat (4. e., pp. 161, 163, 
169, 273, 494). Fide also unuer No. 249. 

Bir Singh Deo, the murderer of Abulfazl, in often called in bad MSS. Var Singh 
Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the Tuzuk, the Ist volume of Pádisháh- 
námah, the 'Alamgírnámah, &c., and in Elphinstone's History. The temples which 
he built in Mat'hurá at a cost of 33 lacs of Rupees, were destroyed by Aurangzíb in 
1080. (Madsw i’ Alumgiri, p. 95)! 

249. Ra/jah Mukatman, tho Bhadauriah. 

Bhadáwar is the name of a district S. E. of Agrah ; its chief town is Hatkáut h 
(vide p. 323, note 4). The inhabitants are called Bhadauriahs. They were known as 
daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they managed to maintain their 
independence tilleAkbar had their chief trampled to death by an elephant, when they 
subinitted. — 

The next chief, Mukatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a mangab 
of 1000. In 992, he served in Gujrat (Akbarndmah III., 423, 438). 


! The Dutch traveller DeLaét has lis, Leyden, 1631, L 209) He calls 
an interesting passage regarding Abul- Bir Singh Radzie Bertzingh Bondela. 
fazl's death (De Imperio Magni Mogu- 
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Under Jahangir, we find a chief of the name of Rajah Dikramájít, who served 
under "Abdullah against the Rand, and later in the Dak'hin. He died in tho 
llth year of Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. Sayyid Alinad's edition of 
the Tuzuk (p. 108) mentions a Bhadauriah chief Mangat, who in the 7th year served 
in Bangash ; but the name is doubtful. 

Under Sháhjahán, the head of the Bhadauriah clan was Rajah Kishn Singh. He 
served in the first year under Mahábat Khán against Jhujhár Singh, and in the 3rd 
year, against Khan Jahán Lodi and the Nizám ul Mulk, who had afforded Khan 
Jahan protection. In the Gth year, he distinguished himself in the siege of Daulat- 
ábád. Three years later, in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zaman against Sáhú 
Bhonslah. He died in the 17th year (1053). 

In the Pddishdhudmah (L., b., 309) he is mentioned asa commander of 1000, 600 
horse. 

As Kishn Singh had only a son by a concubine, he was succeeded by Badan 
Singh,’ grandson of Kishn’s uncle. He was made Rajah and a commander of 1000, 
In the 21st year, at a darbár, a mast elephant ran up to him, took up one of his men 
with the tusks, when Badan Singh stuck his dagger into the animal which, frightened 
as it was at the same time by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Sháhja- 
han rewarded the bravery of the Rajah with a k4i7aé, and remitted 50,000 Rs. out 
of the 2 lacs, which was the assessment of the Bhadáwar districts In the 22nd year, 
he was made a commander of 1500. In the 25th year, he served under Aurangzib, 
and in the 26th, under Dara Shikoh, before Qandahár, where in the following year 
he died. 

His son Mahé Singh was then made Rajah, and received a maneab of 1000, 800 
horse. Hé served in the 28th year in Kabul. After Dárá's defeat, he paid his re- 
spects to Aurangzib, in whose reign he served against the Bundelah rebels. In the 
10th year, he served under Kamil Khan against the Yúsufzaís. Me died in the 
26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh (vide Maásir 1 ’Alamgiri, p. 226 and 
p. 228, where the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrong fria Singh ὧν Odat S.). lle had 
before served under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and was in the 24th year made 
commandant of Chitor (/. e., p. 196). 

250. Ra'jah Ram Chandr, zamíndár of Orisa. 

Regarding him vide Stirling’s report on Oris’, Asiatic Researches, vol. XV. Wis 
name occurs often in the narrative of Mán Singh’s conquest ot Orísá (37th year of 
Akbar’s reign). 

The province of Khurdah (South Orísá) was conquered and annexed to the Dihli 
empire by Mukarram Khan (vide No. 260), in the 12th year of Jahángirs reign 
(Tuzuk, p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abul Qa'sim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir 'Adl (No. 
140). á : 

He served in the 25th “year (908) in Bihár, and in the battle of Sultánpúr Bilharí ; 
also, in the 33rd year, against the Yúsufzaís. 


* Bo Pddishdhndmah, IL, 732. The Maásir calls him Bad Singh or Bud Singh. 
62 
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The Táríkh Ma'cúmí (Dowson, Elliot's Historians I., p. 243) gives carlier but 
perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to Bhakkar and the death of 
the Mir 'Adl, viz. his arrival at Bhakkar, 11th Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th 
Sha'bán, 984 (October, 1670), He was succeeded by his son Abulfazl, who is not 
mentioned in the Ain. On the 9th Zilhajjah, 985 (Feb. 1578), Ttimád (No. 119) 
arrived at Bhakkar. 

252, Dalpat, son of Rai Rai Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 909. 


XVIII. Commanders of Four hundred. 


253. Shaikh Faizi', son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abul Faiz, Fat is his 
takhallug. Towards the end of his life, in imitation of the form of the lakhallug of 
his brother 4 1άπιζ, he assumed the name of Fuyydázi. 

Faizi was the eldest son of Shaik Mubarak of Nágor. Shaikh Mubarak (vide pp, 
169, 185, 198, 209) traced his origin to an Arabian dervish from Yaman, who in the 
9th century of the Hijrah had settled in Stwistán, where he married. In the 10th 
century, Mubárak's father went to IHindüstán, and settled at Nágor. Several of his 
children having died one after the other, he called his next child Mubárak. We was 
born in 911, Wheng young man, Mubárak went to Gujrat, and studied under Khatib 
Abulfazl of Kázarán and Mauláná Imád of Láristán. In 950, Mubárak settled at 
Agrah. It is said that he often changed his religious opinions. Under Islen Shih, 
he was a Mahdawí, and had to suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar’s reign ; he 
then became a N agshbandí, then a Hamadani, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to Shiism. But whatever his views may have been, the education 
which he gave his sons Faizi and Abulfazl, the greatest writers that India has produced, 
shews that he was a man of comprehensive genius, Shaikh Mubarak wrote a 
commentary to the Qoran, i. four volumes, entitled Maaba'ul-"uyin,! and another 
work of the title of Jawdine ulkidam, Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and dicd at Lahor, on the 17th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, at the age of 90 
years. The /áríkh of his death will be found in the words Shaikh í kúmil. 

Shaikh Faizi was born at Agrah in 954. His aequirements in Arabic Literature, 
the art of pocsry, and in medicine, were very extensive. He used to treat poor people 
gratis. One day, he appeared with his father before Shaikh "Abdunnabf, the Cadr, 
(p. 272) and applied for a grant of 100 bíg'has ; but he was not only refused, but also 
turned out of the hall with every contumely on account of his tendencies to Shí'ism. 
But Faizi’s literary fame reached Akbar's ears, and in the 12th year, when Akbar was 
on the expedition to Chitor, he was called to court. Εαν bigoted enemies in Agrah 
interpreted the call as a summons before a judge, and warned tho governor of the town, 
not to let Faizí escape. He therefore ordered some Mughuls to surround Mubárak's 
house; but accidentally Faizi was absent from home. Mubárak was ill-treated, and 
when Faizí at last came, he was carried off by force. But Akbar received him most 


! Badaoni (TIL, 74) calls it Manbo'u nafáis-il'uydn. 
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favorably, and Faizf, in a short time, became the emperor's constant, companion and 
friend. He was instrumental in bringing about the fall of Shaikh ’Abdunnabi. 

In the 30th year, he planned a khemsah, or collection of five epics, in imitation 
of the Khamsah of Nizimi. The first, Markiz uladwár, was to consist of 2000 verses, 
and was to be a jaw (imitation) of Nizimt’s Mekhsan ulasrár ; tho Sulaimda ο 
Bilgis and the Nal Daman were to consist of 4000 verses cach, and were to be 
jawábs of the Khusrau Shirin and Laili Majnún respectively ; and the eft Kishwar 
and the Akbærndinah, each of 5000 verses, were to correspond to the Huft Paikar 
and the Sckandarndmah. In the 33rd year, he was made Malikushshw’ara, or Poet 
Laureate (Akbarn., ITI., 559). Though he had composed portions of the Khamsah, the 
original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year, Akbar urged him to persevere, 
"and recommended the completion of the Nal-Daman. Faizi thereupon finished the 
poem, and presented, in the same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

Faizi suffered from asthma, and died on the LOth Gaar 100-4 (49th year), The 
táríkh of his death is Fuyyáz i’ Ajam. It is said that he composed 101 books, "Tho 
best known, besides his poetical works, are the Saedti’ ul Ihm, and the Mawdrid ul 
kilam, regarding which vide below the poetical extracts. His fine library, consisting 
of 4300 choice MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Faizt had been employed as teacher to the princes; sometimes, ho also acted as 
ambassador, Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dak’hin, from where he wrote the letter 
to the historian Badáoní, who had been in temporary disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 105, 100, 183, 185, 197, 207, 209 ; and Journal, Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, for 1869, pp. 137, 142. | 

254. Hakin Misri. 

According to Dadáoni (IIL, 165), Hakim Miert was a very learned man and a 
clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of his is mentioned which he wrote 
against Khwájah Shamsuddin Khawálí (No. 199). Me died in Durhánpür, and was 
buried there. 

Micrí is mentioned in the Akdarndmah, TIL, p. 629, and p. 819. In the latter 
passage, Abulfazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states that ho saw his 
friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile Abultazl’s date with Badáont's 
statement; for Badáoní died in 1004 (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1869, 
p. 143). But both Abulfazl and Dadáoní speak of the Hakim as a man of a most 
amiable and unselfish character. 

255. l'rij, son of Mirza Khankhinan (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahangir, he was mado 
Cúbahdár of Barár and Ahmadnagar. Ho greatly distinguished himself during 
several fights with Malik ‘Ambar, especially at K'harkí,* for which vietories he was 


3 ossy. Lachmf Narain Shafiq, the 1021, a canal was dug from K'harkí to 
m of the Hagíqat à Hindistin, Daulatábád. Its name was Chahárnahri, 
says that it was called K'harkí from the — aud the táríkl of its completion is khair 


. . ZUM. 4 s uos benefit) Later 
Dak’hin word s),45, which means ‘ stony,’ i járí (pr. a running . i 
ΤΗΕ i he Auraugab changed the name of K'harki 


‘astony place. It lies 5 kos S.E. of ΠΎΡ xb aet ἡ 
1 oe to Aurangabad, under which nawie 1t is 
Daulatábád (the old Dhárágarh and now known. K'harki was the seat of 


Deogír of 'Aláuddín Khilji) K’harki NC πα 
under Jabángír was called Fathábád, In Malik “Ambar. 
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made a commander of 5000. In the 12th year, he served under Prince Sháhjahán 
in the Dak hin. 

It is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his dress. A 
daughter of his was married. (2nd Ramazán, 1026) to Prince Shábjahán. The off- 
spring of this marriage, Prince Jahan-afroz, was born at Agrah on the 12th Rajab, 
1028, and died at Burhánpúr, at the age of 1 year, 9 months (Pddishdhndmah). 

According to Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces (2nd edition, p. 128), 
Irij's tomb is at Burhánpúr. “ The tomb was built during his lifetime, and is really 
a handsome structure.” The statement of the Gazetteer that Irij, towards the end 
of his life, “lived as a recluse” at Burhánpúr, is not borne out by the histories; for 
according to the Tuzuk (p. 270), he died of excessive wino drinking, 

- At his death (1028), he was only thirty-three years of age. The mancab of- 
400, which Abulfazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred upon him, when 
he was a mere child. 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Rajah Mán Singh (No. 30). 

Vide above, under No. 2 th. 

257. 'Abdullah /Sarfaráz Khan], son of Khaini A'zam Mírzá Kokah 
(No, 21). 

Vide p. 328. 

It was stated ($. 328) on theanthority of the Madsir that he received tho title 
of Sardár Khán, which had become vacant by the death of Takhtah Bee (No. 195). 
But the Tuzuk (p. 71) gives him the title of Sarfaráz Khán. This is evidently a 
mistake of the author of the Maásir ; for the title of Sardár Khán was in the Sth year 
(1022) conferred on Khwájah Yádgár, brother of "Abdullah Kháu Fírúa-jang (Tuzuk, 
p. 116), when "Abdullah Sarfaráz Khan was still alive. 

The Maásir also says that "Abdullah accompanied his father to Gwáliár (p. 317); 
but the Tuzuk (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned in Rantanbhir, from where, at 
the request of his father, he was called to court. 

258. "Ali? Muhammad Asp. 

Badáoní says (IL, p. 57) that “Alí Muhammad Asp, who is now in the servico 
of the emperor, at the instigation of Jújak Begum, killed Abul Fath Beg (p. 318)." 
In the 9th year, he was in the service of Mírzá Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. 
Afterwards, he came to India. In the 26th year (089), he served under Prince Murád 
against his former master (Akburndmah, LI., 345) ; in the 30th year (993), he served 
in Kabul (IIL, 487, 490). Iu the 32nd year, he distinguished himself under 'Abdul 
Matlab (Nc. 83) against the Táríkís (IIL, p. 541). A 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akbarndmah, ho is wrongly called 'Ali Muham- 
mad Alif. 

259. Mi'rza/ Muhammad. 

A Mírzá Muhammad was mentioned on p. 370. 

260; Shaikh Ba'gazíd [ Mu'azzam, Khán], grandson of Shaikh Salim 

of Futhpúr Sikri. 

Báyazíd's mother nursed Prinee Salím (Jahangfr) on the day he was boru 
(Tuzuk, p. 13). In the 40th year of Akbars reign, B. was a commander of 400, 
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and gradually rose to a command of 2000. After Jahángír's accession, he received 
a mangab of 3000, and the title of Muazzam Khan. Soon after, ho was made 
Qübahdár of Dihlí (2. c., p. 37), and in the 3rd year, a commander of 4000, 2000 
horse. On his death, ho was buried at Fathpúr Sikri (l. e., p. 262). 

His son Mukarram Khan was son-in-law to Islám Khán Shaikh 'Aláuddín 
(another grandson of Shaikh Salfm), under whom he served in Bengal) He 
distinguished himself in the expedition to Kúch Ilájú, and brought the zamíndár 
Parích'hat before the governor. At the death of his father-in-law, Muhtashim 
Khán Shaikh Qasim, brother of Islám Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and 
Mukarram Khan continued for one year in his office as governor of Küch Haji ; 
but as he could not agree with Qasim, he went to court. 

. Later, he was made governor of Orísá, and conquered the province of Khurdah 
(l. c, pp. 214, 215), for which he was made a commander of 3000, 2000 horse. 
Πο seems to have remained in Orisa till the llth year (1029), when Hasan 'Alí 
In the 16th year, M. Kh. 
came to court, and was made Cübahdár of Dihlí and Faujdár of Mewát (/. ον p. 332). 

In the 21st year, he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khánahzád Khán. 
He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved to the bank, as he wished 
to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden gale broke forth, during which he and 
his companions were drowned. 

261. Ghazgni’n Kha'n, of Jálor. 

Ghaznin Khán was in the 40th year of Akbars reign a commander of 400, 
Ho is mentioned in the Pádiskáknáinah (1., 167)" as having served during the reign 
of Jahángír against the Rana. 

Bird in his Mistory of Gujrat (pp. 124, 405) calls him GAoznawt KAdn and 
Ghazni Khdn, and says, he was the son of Malik Khanji Jálorí. 


Turkman was sent there as governor (Tuzuk, p. 308). 


e 


Ghaznin Khán 
The Khán- 
khánán, on the 9th Muharram, 998, sent a detachment against Jálor; but perceiving 


seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of Sultán Muzaffar, 


3 Islám Khan was married to a sister Tuzuk í Sahdngtiré (pp. 147, 220, 221, 


of Abullazl, by whom he had a son called 
Hoshang. Islam Khan died as governor 
of Bengal on the th Rajab, 1022. 
Tuzuk, p. 126. 

? The Pddishdhudmah (TL, 64), where 
Mukarram Khán's expedition is related, 
distinguishes between Kúch Hájá and 
Kuch Bibár. The former was in the 
beginning of Jahángír's reign under 
Paríchhat, the latter under Lachmí 
Nardin. Hájá is the name of a famous 
leader of the Küch people, who in ethno- 

ogical works is said to have expelled the 
Kachárís and founded a dynasty which 
lasted two hundred years, His descen- 


dants still exercise jura regalia in Küch* 


Bihar Proper. Materials for a history 
of Kúch Bihár will be found in the 
Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, HI., 
p. 208, annals of the 41st ycar); in the 


223); inthe Pédishithndmah L, 490; 
Il, 64 to 79, 87, δὴ, 94; and in the 
Falh i A’shdimys vide also Journal, Asia- 
tic Society, Bengal, Vol. VIL; Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, p. 96; and above, 
pp. 315, 340, 343. 

8 Wrongly called in the Bibl. Indica 
Edition of the Pddishdhudmah (1., 107), 
Ghazali Khan. 

Ghaznin’s Jágér before Akbars con- 
quest of Gujrat, as detailed by Bird 
(p. 124) includes portions of Nagor and 
Mirt'ha, and fixes the revenue at nearl 
10 laes of rupees, with 7,000 horse. This 
can only have been nominal. Abulfazl, 
in his description of Cübah Ajmir, Ird 
book, mentions 33 lacs of rupees, with 
2000 horse, as the jama’ of Jálor and 
Sanchor (S, W. of Jálor). 
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that he was not in a fit condition to offer resistance, Ghazuín went submissively to 
cour, The emperor took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary 
possessions. 

His son Pahár was executed by Jahángir. “When I came to Dih Qáziyán, 
near Ujjain, Í summoned Pahár. This wretch had been put by me, after the death 
of his father, in possession of the Fort and the district of Jalor, his ancestral home. 
He is a young man, and was often checked by his mother for his bad bahaviour, 
Annoyed at this, he entered with somo of his companions her apartments, and killed 
her. I investigated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed,” (Çalar, 
1026; Tuzuk, p. 174). 

Another son of Ghaznin Khan is Nizám, who died in the 6th year of Sháhjahán's 
reign. He was a commander of 900, 600) horse ( Pádisháhn., Y,, b., 313). . 

Gházuín's brother Firiz was a commander of 600, 100 horse, and died in tho 
Ath year (Pádisháhn., I., b, 319). 

The Pádisháhnámah (II., 739) mentions also a Mujáhid of Jálor, who in the 20th 
year of Sháhjahán's reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. Kijak Khwa’‘jah, son of Khwájah 'Abdullah. 

The first volume of the Akbarnámah (p. 411) mentions a Kijak Khwajah among 
the grandees who accompanied Humáyún to India. The third volume of the same 
work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwájah, who in 993 served against Qutli Lohani 
in Bengal. Vide No. 109. 

263. Sher Kha'n Mughul. 

264. Fathullah, son of Muhammad Wafá. 

He appears to be the Fathullah mentioned in the Akbarndmah (TIT., 825) as the 
sharbatdár of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. For some fault he was 
sent to the Dak'hin; but as he got ill, he was recalled. He recovered, and went on 
sick leave to Mándú, where he died (1008). 

265. Rai Manohar, son of Rajah Lonkaran. 

Rajah Lonkaran belonged to the Shaikháwat branch of the Kachhwáhahs. 
Ile served, in the 91st year, under Mán Singh against the Ráná, and went in the 
same year with Rájah Bir Bar to Dongarpár, the zamíndár of which wished to 
send his daughter to Akbar's harem. In the 24th year, he served under Todar Mall 
in Bihar, and in the 24th year, under the Khan Khánán in Gujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to Amber, that 
in the neighbourhood an old town existed, the site of which was marked by 
huge mauuds of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild it, and laid the foundation 
himself. The new settlement was called Mol Manoharnagar.2 In the 45th year, 


* The word dongar which oceurs in 
the names of places from Sorath to Mál- 
wah and Central India, 1s à. Gond word 
meaning a forest. ‘There are many 
Dongarpürs, Dongargánws, Dongartáls, 
Dongars, &c. Similarly, the word bir 
in Mundárí signifies a jungle, whence 
Birbhúm (Western Bengal). Thus also 


Jhárkand, or jungle region, the general 
namo of Chutia Nágpür. Tho above- 
mentioned Dongarpúr lies on the N. W. 
frontier of Gujrat (Akbarn,. LIL, 109, 
170, 477). 

? The maps give a Manoharpúr, north 
of Amber, about Lat, 27° 20’. 
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he.was appointed with Μά; Durga Lál (No. 103) to pursue Muzaffar Husain Mírzá 
(p. 464), who was caught by Khwájah Waisf. 

In the Ist year of Jahángír's reign, he served under Prince Parwiz against the 
Ráná, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1500, 600 horse (Tuzuk, 
p. 64). He served long in the Dak’hin, and died in the 11th year. 

His son Prit’hi Chand received after the death of his father the title of Rái, and 
was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (2. €., p. 160). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, and was called at court Mírzá Manohar ; vide 
my article A chapter from Muhammadan History, Calcutta Review, April, 1871, 

266. Khwajah ’Abdussamad, Shirin-qalam (sweet-pon). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwajah 'Abducgamad was a Shirazi. His father Khwájah Nizimul Mulk 
was Vazir to Sháh Shuji’ of Shiraz. Before Humaytin left Tran, he went to 
Tabriz, where ’Abduegamad paid his respects. He was even at that time known as 
painter and calligraphist. Ilumáyún invited him to come to him, and though then 
unable to accompany the emperor, he followed him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar, “A. was a commander of 400; but low as his mançab was, he had 
great influence at court. In the 22nd year, he was in charge of the mint at 
Fathpür Sikri (Adbarndmah, IIL, 195); and in the 31st year, when the officers were 
redistributed over the several çúbahs, he was appointed Díwán of Multan, 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that he wrote the SwuratulikAlág 
(ᾠονήη, Sur. CXII) on a poppy seed (dánah à khashkhásh). Vide p. 107, 

For his son "ide No. vol. 

267. Silhadi, son of Rajah Bihari Mall (No. 23). 

208. Ra'm Chand Kachhwahah. 

Vide p. 387. 

[Ra’m Chand Chauha'n}. The Maasir says that he was the son of Badal 
Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year, he served under M. "Aziz Kokah 
(No. 21) in Gujrát, and in the 20th year, under Sultán Murad against M. 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kábul. In the 28th year, he was under M. Shábrukh 
in the Dak'hin. In the fight, in which Rajah ΑΠ of Khandesh fell, R. Ch. received 
twenty wounds and fell from his horse. Next day ho was found still alive, He 
died a few days later (41st year, 1005). 

269. Baha'dur Kha’o (Qúrdár. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrat (Adbaradmak, IIL, 25), 
in the 26th in Kábul (Z. c., 333), and in the siege of Asír (1008). 

The Pádisháhndmah (1.,b., pp. 311, 315) mentions Abábakr and "Usmán, sons of 
Bahádur Khán Qürbegí, who seems to be tho same officer. They died in the 8th and 
9th years of Sháhjahán. 

270. Bankar, the Kachhwahah. 

He served in the 26th year in Kábul (Akbarn., III, 333). lis son Haridi 
Ram was under Sháhjahán a commander of 1500, 1000 horse, and died in the 9th 
of his reign. 
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XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. 


271. Mi'rz&/ Abu’ Sa’i’d, 

272. Mirza' Sanjar. 

They wero mentioned abcve on p. 314. Mirzi Sanjar is not to be confounded 
with the Mírzá Sanjar mentioned on p. 477, note 2. 

273. 'Ali' Marda'n Baha dur. 

The Tabaqát mentions him as having been in 984 (21st year) at court, from 
where he was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 12) at Ydar, who was to go to Gujrat to seo 
the ships off which under Sultan Khwájah (No. 108) were on the poiut of leaving 
for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan Khánán in Sind,? and in the 41st year, 
in the Dak'hin. Subsequently, he commanded the Talingánah corps. In the 46th 
year, ho marched £o Pát'hrí to assist Sher Khwájah (No. 170), when he heard that 
Bahadur Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talingánah, 
had been defeated. Tle returned, and attacked the enemies who were much stronger 
than he; his men fled, and he himself was captured. In the same year, Abulfazl 
made peace, and "Alí Mardin was set at liberty. In the 47th year, he served with 
distinction under Mírzá Irij (No. 255) against Malik “Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahángirs reign, he was attached to the corps commanded 
by “Abdullah Khan Firtiz-jang, who had been ordered to move with the Gujrat 


| sons of Sultan IIusain Mirza. 


army over Nasik into the Dak’hin, in order to co-operate with the second army corps 
under Khán Jahan Lodí. “Abdullah entered the hostile territory without meeting 
the second army, and returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In 
one of the fights which ensued, 'A. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save him, be died 
two days later of his wounds, in 1021 A. H. (Tuzuk, p. 108). 

His sou Karamullah served under Jahángír (Tuzuk, p. 269), and was under 
Sháhjahán a commander of 1000, 1000 horse, He was for some time commandant 
of Fort Odgir, and died in the ? Ist year of Sháhj.'s reign. 

274. Raza’ Quli', son of Khan Jahan (Νο. 24). 

Vide above p. 331. 

275. Shaikh Khu'bu' (Qutbuddin Khan i Chishti] of Fathpúr Sikri. 

His father was a Shaikhzádah of Dadáon, and his mother a daughter οἵ Shaikh 
Salim. Khútá was a foster-brother of Jahangir? When the prince was at lláhábád 
in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon Khúbú the title of Qutbuddin Khan, 
and made him Gúbahdár of Bihar. On his accession, he made him Cábahdár of 
Bengal, vice Mán Singh (9th Jumáda T., 1015; Tuzuk, p. 37). 

At that time, Sher Afkan 'Alí Quli Istajlú (vide No. 394) was tuyúldár of 
Bardwán, and as his wife Mihrunnisá | Nár Jahan] was coveted by the emperor, Qutb 
was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who, however, refused to go. Quth, 
therefore, went to Bardwán, sending Ghiásá, son of his sister, before him, to persuade 
Sher Afkan that no harm would be done to him, When Qutb arrived, Sher Afkan 
went to meet him, avcompariied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up his 


er- wen os mr DOO ---- .--------------.. — ——— A πο ---- 


* Vide Dowson, Elliot’s Historians, 5 Jahangir says that Khúbú's mother 
L, p. 248. was dearer to him than bis own mother. 
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horse-whip as a sign for his companions to cut down Sher Afkan. “ What is alkthis“" 
exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to call back his men, and advancing towards 
Sher, upbraided him for his disobedience. llis men mistaking Qutb's signal to with- 
draw, closed round Sher, who rushed with his sword against Qutb, and gave him a 
deep wound in the abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing his protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down the scoundrel. Ambah Khan, 
a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Sher Afkan, and gave hima 
sword cut over the head ; but he fell at the same time pierced through by Sher's 
sword (p. 474, note 1). The men now crowded round him and struck him to the 
ground. Qutbuddin was still on horseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been 
killed, and he sent off Ghiásá to bring his effects and his family to Bardwán. He then 
«as removed in a palkee. He died whilst being carried away. His corpse was taken 
to Fathpür Sikrt and buried. ' 

In 1013, he built the Jami’ mosque of Dadáon. 

His son, Shaikh Ibrahim, was, in 1015, a commander of 1000, 300 horse, and 
had the title of Kishwar Khán. lle was for some time governor of Rohtas, and 
served in the beginning of 1021 against “Usman. 

Ilahdiah, son of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the Pddishdhudmah (L, b., 
100, 177, 307 ; 11, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

276. Zia’-ul Mulk, of Káshán. 

The dkbarnámah (111, 490, 628) and the Tuzuk (p. 11) mention a Ziáuddin. 

The Hakim Ziáuddin of Káshán, who under Sháhjahán held the title of Rahmat 
Khan, can scarcely be the same. 

277. Hamzah Beg Ghatra’ghali’. 

He may be the brother of No. 203. The ddbarndmah (IIL, 255) mentions also 
a Husain Beg Ghatrághalt. 

278. Mukhta'r Beg, son of Aghá Mulla. 

Mukhtar Bey served under A’zam Khan Kokah (No. 21) in Bihár, Gadha- Raisin 
(Akbarn., IIL, 276, 473), and in the 36th year, under Sultán Murad in Málwah. 

Nacrullah, son of Mukhtar Beg, was under Sháhjahán a commander of. 200, 150 
horse, and died in the 10th year. 

Fathullah, son of Nagrullah, was under Sháhjalin a commander of 600, 50 horse 
(Pddishdhu., 1., b, 318 ; H., 752). 

Abulfazl calls Mukhtar Beg the son of Agha Mullá. This would seem to be the 
Agha Mullá Dawátdár, mentioned on p. 309. If so, Mukhtar Bee would be the 
brother of Ghiásuddin ΛΙ (No. 126). The Sghá Mulla mentioned below (No. 376), 
lo judge from the. Tuzuk (p. 27), is the brother of Aga! Khan ILL. (No. 98). and had a 
son of the name of Badf'uzzamán, who under Sháhjahán was a commander ol 500, 
100 horse (dd, Ll, b., 327; IL, 751). In Muhammadan families the name of the 
grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haidar ’Ali’ Arab. : | 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Afghánistán (Á4barn., III., 5 £0, 510). 

280. Peshrau Κα [ Mihtar Sa'ádat |. 

Mihtar Sa'ádat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service of Shah 
Tahmásp, who gave him as a present to Humaytia, After Thmayun’s death, he was 

63 
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promoted, aud eot the title of Peshrau Khán. Tn the 19th year, Akbar sent him on 
a mission to Bihár, where he was caught on the Ganges by Gajpati, the great 
zamítudár (p. 399, note 2). When Jagdespúr, the stronghold of the Rajah, was 
conqnered, Gájpalí ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Peshrau. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and told another man to do so. But the 
latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; and the Rajah, who 
was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, ordered him to take P. on his 
clephant. The elephant was wild and restive, and the man who was in charge of P., 
fell fror the animal and got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in 
such a manner, that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s hands 
were tied, he managed to get to the Λα άμα) (p. 127) of the driver, and thus sat firm 3 
but the driver unable to manage the brute, threw himself to the ground and ran away,. 
leaving P. alone on the clephant. Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself 
down, when he was picked up by a trooper who had been searching for him, 

In the 21st year, he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati! (Akbarn,, ITIL., 103). 
In the 25th year, he served in Bengal (0. e., p. 289). Later he was sent to Nizámuluiulk 
of the Dak hin, and afterwards to Daliádur Khan, son of Rajah “Alf Khan of Khándesh. 
Jis mission to the latter was in vain, and Akbar marched to Asir. P, distinguished 
himself in the siege of Málísadh. 

Jahángir made him a commander of 2000, and continued him in his oflico as 
superintendent of the Furrásh-khánah (Quarter- Master). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the Ist Rajab, 1017. Jahangir says (Tuzuk, p. 71}, 
* Me was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, ho was smarter than many 
a young man, He had amassed a fortune of 15 laes of rupees. His son Zea is 
unfit for anything; but for the sake of his father, I put him in charge of half the 
Larrdsh-hhinah. 

281. Qa/zi’ Ilasan Qazwíni. 

An the 32nd year (995), ae served in Gujrat (Akbarn., ITI., 637, 554. where the 
Lucknow edition has Qazi Musain), and later in the siege of Asír (ἐς ο ILI, 825). 

282. Mir Mura'd i Juwaini. 

He is uot to be confounded with No. 380, but may be the same as mentioned 
on p. 351. 

Juwain 1» the Arabic form of the Persian Gúján, the name of à small town,” in 
Khurásán, on the road between Bistám and Níshápúr. It lies, according to the 
Maásir,in the district of Baihag, of which Sabzwár is the capital, and is renowned 
as the birth-place of many learned men and poets. 

Mir Murad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwain, As he had been long in the 
Dak'hin, he was also called Dek hod. Me was an excellent shot, and Akbar appointed 
him rille-instructor to Prince Khurram. We died, in the 46th. year, as Bakhshí of 
Láhor. He had two sons, Qasim Kliáu and Hashim Khán. 


Qisim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under Islam 


Ἢ 
Khan, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the cúbah. Later, he married 


* Gajpati's brother, Biri Sál, had been í “ Tide Wüstenfeld's Yaeut, IT., 261. 
killed („lkðurn., LIL, 162). 
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Maníjah Begum, sister of Núr Jahan, and thus berame a friend of Jahángíy. An 
example of a happy repartee is given. Once Jahángir asked for a cup of water, 
The cup was so thin, that it could not bear the weight of the water, and when handed 
to the emperor, it broke. Looking at Qasim, J. said (metre Ramal) — 
ajf ορ lyf el ο» SHU dull 
The cup was lovely, and the water lost its rest — 
when, Qasim, completing the verse, replied : 
oy) oy Sl bus τς gly olan O29 

It saw my love grief, and could not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J.'s reign, he was Cubahdir of Agrah, and was in charge of the 
treasures in the fort. When the emperor died, and Sháhjahán left the Dal' hin, 
‘Qasim paid his respects in the Bagh i Dahrah (Agrah), which in honor of Jahangir had 
been called Nu Manzil, and was soon after made a commander of 5000, 500 horse, and 
appointed governor of Bengal, viec Fidát Khan. 

As Sháhjahán when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the wicked practices 
of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives by foree to Christianity, he 
ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement at Húglí. Tn the 5th year, in Shabán, 
1041, or February, 1632, A. D. (Pádisháhn., L, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his 
son "Ináyatullah and Allah Yar Khan to Húglí. The Portuguese held out for (hres 
months anda half, when the Muhammadans succeeded. in layiug dry the diteh in 
front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort was taken. Ten 
thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during the siege, and 100 were taken 
prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom they had in their power, were liberated. One 
thousand Musalmans died as martyrs for their religion. 

Three days after the conquest of Iúglí, Qásim died (l. e, p. Εν The Jin 
Masjid in the Atgah Bazar of. Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mir Qa'sim Dadakhshí. 

He served in the Dak’hin (Akbarn., HT., 830). 

284. Bandah ’Ali’ Maidání. 

Maidání is the name of an Afghan elan; vide No. 317. Bandah "Alí served in 
the 9th year with Muhammad Hakín of Kábul, who was attacked by Mirza Sulaiman 
of Badakhshán (No. 5) and had applied to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd 
years, he served in Kábul (Akbarn , I1, 200; HI, 477, 510). 

The Akbarnámah (IL, 209) also mentions a Bandah 'Alí Qurbegt. 

285. Khwa/agi' Fathullah, son of Háji Habibullah of Káshán. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 359, 464. He served in the 380th year under 
Mirza 'Azíz Kokah (No, 21). Akbarn., HI., £75. 

280. Zahid 

287. Dost [Muhammad | sons of Cidiq Khán (No. 15). 

288. Yar | Muhammad | 


* The siege of Ilügli commenced on for some time been the head quarters of 
the 2nd Zi Hajjah, 1011, or 11th June, the Mughal army, is called on our maps 
1632, and the town was taken on the Tfolodpur, and hes N. W. of Húgli. 
14th Rabi’ I, 1042, or 10th September, The Portuguese chursh at Bandel (a 
1632. The village of llaldípür, mon- corruption of bandar?) bears the year 
tioned in the Pádisháhnámal as having 1599 on its keystone, 
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They have been mentioned above on p. 387. Zahid, in the end of 1015, served 
against. Dalpat (No. 252). 
Regarding Zahid, vide also a passage from the Zarikh í Ma'cibué, translated in 
Dowson's edition of Elliot's Historians, I., 246. 
289. 'Izzatullah Ghujduwani. 
Ghujduwán is a small town in Bukhara. 
The Akbarnámah (III., 548) mentions a Qazi 'Izzatullah, who, in the 32nd year, 


served in Afghánistán. 


XX. Commanders of Three Hundred, 


290. A'ltu'n Qulij. 

291. Ja’n Qulij. 

Two MSS. have Alttin Qulij, son of Khán Quhj, which latter name would he an 
unusual transposition for Qulij Khan. They are not the sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42), 
vide Nos. 292 and 203. 

Altún Qulij is mentioned in. the Akbarnámah (HT, 554) as having served in 
Baglánah with Bharji, the Rajah, who was hard pressed in Fort Molher by his relations. 
Bharji died about the same time (beginning of the 33rd year). 

dos Pare το | sons of Quliy Khán (No. 42). 

Saif is Arabie, and means the same as the Turkish geli), a sword.  Saifullab 
was mentioned under No. 203. In the beginning of the 33rd year, he served under 
Cádiq Khan (No. 43) in Afghanistan. 

Regarding Mírzá Chin Qulij, the Maásir says that he was an educated, liberal, 
man, well versed in government matters. Me had learned under Mullá Mugtafá of 
Jaunpúr, and was for a long time Faujdar of Jaunptir and Banáras. 

At the death of his father his younger brother Mirz4 Láhauri, the spoiled pet son 
of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunpúr. Te had not been long there, when he 
interfered in government matters, and caused disturbances, during which Chin Qulij 
lost his life. His immense property escheated to the state; it is said that it took 
the clerks a whole year to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir was in Ajmír, he summoned Mullá Mugtafá, who had 
been the Mírzá's teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. While at court, he 
got acquainted with Mullá Muhammad of T'hat'hah, a teacher in the employ of 
Agafjáh (or Agaf Khan IV.; vide p. 309), who had scientific discussions with him, 
and finding him a learned man, interceded on his behalf. Muctafii was let off, went 
to Makkah and died. 

Mírzá Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was set at 
liberty, and received a daily allowance (yaumiyyah). He had a house in Agrah, 
near the Jamnah, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. He led a miserable 
life. i 

The Madsir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once he buried 
ono of his“ servants alive, as he wished to know something about Munkir and 
Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of the Muhammadans, examine the 
dead in the grave, beating the corpse with sledge hammers, if the dead man is found 
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wanting in belief. When the man was dug out, he was found dead. Another time, 
when with his father in Lihor, he disturbed a Ifindü wedding-feast, and carried off 
the bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be glad that 
they were now related to tho Qúbahdár of Láhor. 

The other sons of Quli] Khan, as Qulijullah, Chin Qulij, Báljú Q., Bairam Q., 
Ján Q., held mostly respectable mangabs. 

The Tuzuk i Jahángirí relates the story differently. Both M. Chin Qulij and 
M. Láhaurí are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the death of his father, came 
with his brothers and relations to court (Cafar, 1023; Tuzuk, p. 127), and received 
Jaunpür as jágír, As the emperor heard of the wicked doings of M. Láhaurí, 
from whom no man was safe, hæ sent an Ahadí to Jaunpür to bring him to court, 
„when Chin Qulij fled with him to several Zamíndárs, The men of Jahángír Quli 
Khan, governor of Bihar, at last caught him; but before he was taken to the 
governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of illness, others 
from wounds he had inflicted on himself. His corpse was taken to Jahángir Qult 
Khan, who sent it with his family and property to Háhábád. The greater part of his 
property had been squandered or given away to zamíndárs (1024; Zuzuk, p. 148). 

294. Abul Fatta'h Ata'ii/q, 

205. Sayyid Ba'/yazi'd of Bárha. 

He served in the 33rd year (096) in Gujrat (Akbarn., ITI., 553). In the beginning 
of the 17th year of Jahángír's reign (1031), he received the title of Mugtati Khan 
(Tuzuk, p. 411. 

lu the Ist year of Sháhjahán's reign, he was made a commander of 2000, 700 
horse (Pdd., I., 183). His name is not given in the list of grandees of the Pddishdd- 
námuh, 

296. Balbhadr, the Ráthor. 

297. Abul Ma’a/li’, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ' Adl (No. 110). 

298. Ba'qir Ancárf. 

He was in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt. In the 37th year, he 
served under Mán Singh in the expedition to Orisa (barn, UL, 267, 641). 

299. Bes/yazi'd Bog Turkiin. 

Tle was at first in Mun'im's service ( Akbærn., IL, 238, 253). The Pádisháhnámah 
(1., b., 328) mentions Mahmúd Beg, son of Dáyazid Beg. Vide No. 339. 

300. Shaikh Daulat Baklityar. 

301. Husain, the Pak’hliwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qarlitqs under Timur (vide p. 454) is 
given in the Tuzuk (p. 290). Jahangir adds, “ but they do not know who was then 
their chief. At present, they are common Panjábís (Lálaurí i makar), and speak 
Panjábí. This is also the case with Dhantür" (vide No, 396). 

Sultan Husain, as he called himself, is the son of Sultán Mahmúd. His 
rebellious attitude towards Akbar has beenanentioned above, on p. 454. When Jabáugír 
in the 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a visit, Husain was about seventy years 
old, but still active. He was then a commander of 400, 300 horse, and Jahangir 
promoted him to a mangab ol 600, 350 hord, 
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Husain died in the 18th year (end of 1032, Tuzuk, p. 367). His command and 
the district of Pak'hlí were given to his son Shádmán? 

Shádmán served under Dara Shikoh in. Qandahár (beginning of 1052), and was 
in the 20th year of Sháhjahán 5 reign a commander of 1000, 900 horse. Pddishih. 
aimah, IL, 293, 733. 

The Zuzuk (p.290) mentions a few places in the district of Pak'hlí, and has a 
remark on the thick, strong beer which the inhabitants make from bread and rice. 

302. Kosu' Da’s, son of Jai Mall. 

lide No. 408. One MS. has Jait Mall, instead of Jai Mall. The Pádisháh. 
nimah (L, b, 310) mentions a Rajah Girdhar, son of Kesú Das, grandson of Jat 
Mall of Mirtha. The Zuzuk frequently mentiðus a Kesú Dis Márú (Tuzuk, 
pp. 9, 97, 203). s 

303. Mi’rza’ Kha'n of Nishinúr. Ono MS. has Ján for Whan. 

304. Muzaffar, brother of Whan "Alam (No. 58). 

My text edition has wrongly Αν í A'zam, for Khán "Alam. 

305. Tulsi’ Da’s Ja'don. 

He served in 992 avainst Sultán Muzafar of Gujrat (Akbarn., ILL, 122). 

The Akbarnémah (III., 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jádon, Rajah Gopal. Πο 
died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the Tabagát as a commander 
of 2000. 

306. Rahmat Kha’n, son of Masnad i’ Ali. 

Masnad i’ Alí is an Afghán title, as Mujls ul Majális, Majlis í Ikhtiyár, ó. 
It was the title of Fattú Khan, or Fath Kbán, a courtier. of Islem Shah, who 
afterwards joined Akbars service. Je served under Husain Qui Khán Jahán 
(No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Baddoné 11, 161). The Tabaqát makes him a 
commander of 2000. Ile seems to be the same Fath Khan whom Sulaimán Kararani 
had put in charge of Rohtás in Bihár (Bad., II., 77). « 

11ο died in the 34th. year in Audh (Akbarn., VIL, 599). 

A Rahmat Khán served in the 45th year in the Dak'hin. Rahmat Kháns 
brother, Sháh Muhammad, is mentioned below, No. 399. 

307. Ahmad Qo'sim Kokah. 

He served in 993 against the Yusufzais, and iu 996, under Cádiq Khán, against 
the Tarikis (Akbarn., III., 490, 552). 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.'s brother. 

308. Baha’dur Gollot. 

309. Daulat Kha'n Lodi. 


He was a Lodi Afehin of the Sháhú-khail clan, and was at first in the service 
of 'Aziz Kokah (No. 21). When ’Abdurrahim (No. 29) married the daughter of 
‘Aziz, Daulat Khan was transferred to 'Abdurrahím's service, and 'Azíz in sending 
him to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care of this man, and you may yet get the title of 
your father (KhánKhánán)" Daulat distnguished himself in the wars in Gujrat 
(p. 335, 1, 1, where for Dost Khan, as given in the Maásir, we have to road 
Davlat Khan), in T'hat'hah, and the Dak'hin. Ilis courage was proverbial. In his 
master’s contingent he held a command of 1000. Sultán Dányál won him over, 
and made him a commander of 2000. 
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Ἀν 


lle died in the end ot the 45th year (Sha’ban, 1009) at Ahmaduagar (dkbarn., 
TIL, 846). Itis said that Akbar stood in awe of him, and when he heard of his 


“To-day Sher Khan Súr died.” 


death, he is reported to have said, 

Daulat Khán's eldest son, whom the Maásír calls Mahmúd, was half mad. In 
the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got into a quarrel with some 
Kolis near Pal, and perished. 

Daulat's second son is the renowned Pir Khan, or Pírú, better known in history 
under his title Ahdau Jahán Lodi, Uf Akbars presentiments were deceived in the 
father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Pir Khan, when young, fell out with his father, and fled with his elder brother, 
whom the AfZedsiy here calls Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, where they were assisted 
„by Mán Singh. Muhammad Khan died when young. 

Like his father, P. Kh. was in the service of Sultán Dánvál, who treated him 
like a friend and ealled him “son.” On the death of the Prince, Pir, then twenty 
years old, joined Jahangir’s service, was made in the second year a commander of 
3000, and received the title of Calabat Khan (Tuzuk, p.42) He gradually rose 
to a mangab of 5000, and received the title of Khan Jahan, which was looked upon 
as second in dignity to that of KhánKhánán. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khau Jahán never forgot his position and 
furmed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, Rajah Mán Singh and Sharif Khan (No. 351) were 
sent to the Dak' hin. to reinforee the Khan Khánán, and matters took an unfavorable 
turn, Khan Jahan, in 1018, was sent with 12000 troopers to their assistance. At 
the review, Jahangir eame down from the state window, put his turban on Kh. J.’s head, 
seized his hand, and helped him in mounting. Without delaying in Þurhánpúr, 
Kh. J. moved to Balaghat, where the imperial army was. At Mulkápúr, a great fight 
look place with Malik 'Ambar, and the imperialists, unaccustomed to the warfare of 
the Dak’hinis, lost heavily. The KhánKhánaán met him with every respect, and 
look him to Dálághát. According to the original plan, Kh. J. was to lead the 
Dak'hin corps, aud 'Abdullah Khan the Gujrat army, upon Daulatábád. (p. 196). 
Malik "Anibar afraid. of being attacked from two sides, succeeded. in gaining over the 
Khán Khánán, who managed to detain Kh. δ. in. Zilarnagar ; and "Abdullah, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. Kh. J. 
got short of provisions; his horses died away, and the splendid army with which he 
had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to Burhánpúr. 

Kh. J. accused the Khánkhánán of treason, and olfered to conquer Bíjápúr 
in two years, if the emperor. would give him 30000 men and absolute power. "This 
Jahangir agreed to, and the Khan i A zam (No. 21) and Khan ‘Alam (No. 325) 
were sent to his assistance. But though the KhánKhánán had heen removed, the 
duplicity of the Amirs remained what it had been before, and matters did not improve. 
The command was therefore given to the Khan i A'zam, and Kh. J. received Thálner 
as jigir, and was ordered to remain at fliehpár. After a year, he returned to court, 
but was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner as before, 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahár, Kh. J. was made 
sovernor of Multàn, Two years later, in fhe 17th year, Shah “Abbas took Qandahár 
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after a siege of forty days. Kh. J. was called to court for advice, having been 
forbidden to attack Shih 'Abbás, because kings should bo opposed by kings. When 
he came to court, Prince Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahár, and Kh. J. 
was ordered back to Multan, to make preparations for the expedition. It is said that 
the Afgháu tribes from near Qandahár came to him in Multan, and declared themselves 
willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only promise every horseman 
five tankahs, and cach foot soldier two tankahs per diem, to keep them from starving ; 
they were willing to go with him to Igfahán, and promised to be responsible for the 
supplies. But Kh. J. refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would 
kill him, if he heard of the attachment of the Afghans to him. 

Iu the meantime matters changed. Shahjahdn rebelled, and the expedition 
to Qaudahár was not undertaken, The emperor several times ordered Kh. J, to. 
return, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious remark that even Sher Khán 
Súr, in spite of his enmity, would atter so many requests have obeyed. The delay, 
it is said, was caused by severe illness. On his arrival at court, Kh. δ. was made 
commandant of Fort Agrah and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan i A’zain, he was made governor of 
Gujrat, and when Mahábat Khán was sent to Bengal, he was appointed afaliq to 
Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Burhánpúr. 

In 1095, the 21st year, Parwiz died, and the Dak’hin was placed under Kh. J. 
He moved against Fath Khan, son of Malik "Ambar, to Balaghat. His conduct was 
now more than suspicious: he accepted proposals made by Hamid Khan Habshí, the 
minister of the Nizam Shah, to cede the conquered districts for an annual payment 
of three lacs of húns, though the revenue was 55 krors of dims ( Pádisháhn., 1., 271), 
and ordered the imperial Faujdárs and Thánahdárs to give up their places to the 
agents of the Niziun Shah and repair to Burhánpür. Only Sipahdár Khan who 
stood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders from the Eniperor. 

Soon after, Mahábat Kvón joined Sháhjahán at Junír, and was honored. with 
the lille of SzpaAsaltr. On the death of Jahángír, which took place immediately 
afterwards, Sháhjahán sent Jan Nisár Khan to Kh. J., to find out what he intended 
to do, and confirm him at the same time in his oltice as Cübalidár of the Dak'lun ; 
but as he in the meantime had formed other plans, he sent back Ján Nisár without 
answer, He intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Daryá Khán Rohilah 
and Bazil Khan, the Díwán of the Dak’hin: Dáwar Bakhsh, they insinuated, hal 
been made emperor by the army, Shahryár had proclaimed himself in Láhor, whitst 
Sháhj. had offended him by conferring the title of Sipahsálár on Mahábat Khan, who 
only lately had joined him; he, too, should aim at the crown, as he was a man οἱ 
great power, and would find numerous adherents. 

Sháhj. sent Mahábat to Mandi, where Kh. J.'s family was. Kh. εἴ. ised: 
friendly relations with the Nizam Shah, and leaving Sikandar Dutání in Burháupúr, 
he moved with several Amirs to Mándú, and deposed the governor Muzallar Khan 
Mamúrí. But he soon saw how mistakett he was. "The Amirs who had come 
with him, left him and paid their respects to Sháhj.; the proclamation of Dáwar 
Bakhsh proved to he a scheme made by Acaf Khán in favor of Sháhj., and Kh. da 
sent a vakíl to court and presented, after Sháhj.'s accession, a most valuable present. 
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The Emperor was willing to overlook past faults, and left him in possession of 
the government of Málwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujhár Singh, Kh. J. came to court, and 
was treated by the Emperor with cold politeness. Their mutual distrust soon. showed 
itself. Shabj. remarked on the strong contingent which he had brought to Agrah, 
and several parganahs of his jágírs were transferred to others. One evening, at a 
darbár, Mírzá Lashkarí, son of Mukhlig Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh. J., 
“Ho will some of these days imprison your father." Kh. J. on hearing this, shut 
himself up at home, and when the Emperor sent Islám Khan to his house to enquire, 
he begged the messenger to obtain for him an amán-námah, or letter of safety, as he 
was hourly expecting the displeasure of his master. Sháh]. was generous enough to 
"send him the guarantee; but though even Agaf Khan tried to console him, the old 
suspicions were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the 
more for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th Cafar, 1039, after a 
stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agrah, When passing the ITattápnl ' 
Darwázah, he humbly threw the reins of his horse over his neck, bent his head 
forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “O God, thou knowest that I fly for the 
preservation of my honor; to rebel is not my intention.” On the morning before his 
flight, Agaf had been informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor, 
But Shabj. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; he had 
given him the guarantee, and could use no force before the erime had actually been 
committed. 

An outline of Kh. J.'s rebellion may be found in Elphinstone's history, where the 
main facts are given. 

When he could no longer hold himself in the Dak’hin, he resolved. to eut his 
way to the Panjáb. He entered Málwah, pursued by “Abdullah Khán and Muzatfar 
khan Dárha. After capturing at Siron] fifty imperial elephants, he entered the 
territory of the Bundelah Rajah. But Jagráj Bikramajit, son of Jhujhár Singh, tell 
upon his rear (17th Jumáda IT, 1040), defeated it, and killed Darya Khán (a com- 
mander of 4000) and his son, Kh. J.’s best oflicers (Pádisháhn., 1., 359; L, b, 200) 
On arriving in Bhánder,? Kh, J. met Sayvid Muzaffar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1000 men. During the fight Mahmúd Khan, one of Kh. Js sons, 
was killed. On approaching Kálinjar, he was opposed by Sayyid Ahmad, the 
commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of his sons, Jlasan Khan, was 
captured. Marching further, he arrived at the tank of Sehondá, where he resolved 
to dio. He allowed his men to go away, as his cause was hopeless. On the Ist 
Rajab, 1040, he was again attacked by “Abdullah Khan and S. Muzaffar, and was 
mortally wounded by Mádhú Singh with a spear. Before Muzatlar could come up, 
the soldiers had cut him and his son “Aziz to pieces (Padishihn. L, 251). Their 


! The two large stone elephants which Bándhú. So likewise for Salwíni (Pad. 
stood upon the gate were taken down bý I., 290), the AMedsir has Lánjhí (Gond- 
Aurangzib in Rajab, 1079, because the wánah), where Kh. J. alter the fight 
Muhammadan law forbids sculpture. near Dholpúr and his march through the 
Mads.’ A'lamgiri, p. 77. Bundelah State for the first, time vested, 

2 So the Maásir. The Bibl. Ind. Bhánder lies N. E. of Jhansi. Sehoudá 


Edition of the Pádisháhnámah, 1.,348, bas lies N. of Kalinjar, on the Ken. 
64 
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heads were sent to Shahjahan at Burhánpúr, fixed for some time to the walls of the 
city, and then buried in the vault of Daulat Khan, Kh. J.'s father. 

Kh. J. had been a commander of 7000 (Pddishdhn., I., b., 293). 

Several of Kh. J.’s sons, as ITusain, 'Azmat, Mahmúd, and Hasan, had perished 
during the rebellion of thew father. Another, AcAlat Khan, a commander of 3000, 
died during the rebellion at Daulatabad, and Muzaffar had left his father, and gone to 
court. Farid and Ján Jahán were captured; 'Alam and Ahmad had fled, and went 
alter some time to court. * But none of his sons ever prospered.’ 

The historical work entitled Makhzan i Afyhání, or some editions of it, contain 
a chapter in praise of Khán Jahan, after whom the book is sometimes called Z«rkA 
i Khán Jahán Lodi. 

310. Sha’h Muhammad, son of Quraish Sultán (No. 178). 

öll. Hasan Kha’n Miyánah. 

He was at first a servant of Cádiq Khán (No. 43), but later he received a mangað. 
He died in the Dak’hin wars. | 

Of his eight sons, the eldest died young (Tuznk, p. 200). The second is Buhlúl 
Khán. He rose to a mancab of 1500 under Jahángír (l. e., pp. 184, 200), and received 
the title of Sarbuland bhán. le was remarkable for his courage and his external 
appearance. He served in Gondwánah. 

At the accession of Sháhjahán, B. was made a commander of 4000, 3000 horse 
and jágirdár of Bálápúr, Me joined Khan Jahan Lodi on his march from Gondwánah 
to Bilaghat. When he saw that Khan Jahan did not succeed, he left him, and 
entered the service of the Niztun Shah. 

A grandson of Buhlúl, Abul Muhammad, came in the 12th year of Aurangvíb's 
reign to court, was made a commander of £000, 4000, and got the title of 24A; 
Khán (Mads. ' A'lamgtrí, p. 81). 

For other Miyánah Afghans, vide Pddishithn., I., 941; Mas. "A lumgírt, p. 226. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of tho Khan i Kalan (No. 16). 

813. Kishn Da's Tunwar. 

11ο was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant (mushrif) of the clephant and 
horse stables. In the 7th year of J., he was made a commander of 1000. A short 
time before, be had received the title of Rajah (Tuzuk, p. 110). 

314. Ma'n Singh Kachhwáhah. 

The Akbarnámah (III., 333, 335) mentions a Mán Singh Darbárí. 

815. Mir Gada’, son of Mir Abú Turdb. 

Abi Turáb belonged to the Salámí Sayyids of Shíráz. His grandfather, Mir 
Ghiásuddín, had come to Gujrat during the reign’ef Qutbuddin, grandson of Sultan 
Ahmad (the founder of Ahmadábád); but he soon after returned to Persia, The 
disturbances, however, during the reign of Shah Ismáíl i C'afawi obliged him to 
take again refuge in Gujrat, where hearrived during the reign of Sultan Mahmúd 
Bígarah.* He settled with his son Kamálutdín (Abú Turáb's father) in Champánir- 


a δρ. This word is generally pro- because Mahmúd's army conquered 
. 9 . ass > Ὗ 4 9 ir 
nounced sy, and is said to mean one day the forts of Champanir an 


i ánásar Jahdngirin his * Memoirs’ 
having conquered two forts (garh), Jünágarh. But Jahángírin his ' Memo 
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Mahmüdábád, and set up asa teacher and writer of school books (darsiyah kitáb). 
Kamáluddín also was a man renowned for his learning. 

The family had for a long time been attached to the Salsalah i Maghribiyah, 
or Maghribi (Western) Sect, the “lamp” of which was the saintly Shaikh? Ahmad 
i Khattú. The name‘ Salami Sayyids’ is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of 
the family had visited the tomb of the Prophet. When coming to the sacred spot, he 
said the customary salám, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abú Turáb was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid his respeets 
to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, and distinguished himself by his faithfulness 
to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in preventing I'tiniád Khán (No. 67) 
from joining, after Akbar's departure for Kambhayat, the rebel Ikhtiyár ul-Mulk. 

. Later, Akbar sent him to Makkah as Mir Hajj, in which quality he commanded 
a large party of courtiers and begums. On his return, he brought a large stone 
from Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet (yadum i sharif, or qadam à 
mubdrak) ; vide p. 198. The ‘tarikh’ of his return is ἆλα!» ul «quiin (A. M. 987), 
or ‘the best of footprints.’ The stone was said to be the same which Sayyid Jalal 
i Bukhari at the time of Sultan Fírüz had brought to Dihlí. Akbar looked upon the 
whole as a pious farce, and though the stone was received with great éclat, Abú 
Turab was graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

When Dtúnád was made governor of Gujrat, Abú Turáb followed him as Amin 
of the Cübah, accompanied by his sons Mír Muhibbullah and Mir Sharafuddin, 

Abú Turáb died in 1005, and was buried at Ahmadabad. 

His third son Mir Gadáí, though he held a mangab, adopted the saintly mode 
of life which his ancestors had followed. In the 46th year, he served in the Dak'hin. 

316. Qa'sim Khwa‘jah, son of Khwajah Abdul Bari. Vide No. 320. 

917. Na’di’Ali’ Maidani. 

In MSS. he is oftep wrongly called Yad "Alí. 

The word nádi is an Arabie Imperative, meaning call. It occurs in the following 
formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Nadi’ Aliyan mazharalajaib, 

Tajidhu aunan fi kulli-Lmagdib. 

Kullu hammin wa ghanmin sayanjals 

Binubuewatiha ya Muhammad, biwildyitika yd ' AU. 
"á Ali, gá ' Alí, yd Áli. 


Call upon 'Alí, in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 


says that Bj means burdt í bargashtah, phical works on Saints give many parti- 
culars regarding this personage, and the 
share whieh he had, as oue of the four 
Gujráti Ahmads, in the foundation ot 


‘having a turned up, or twisted, mous- 
tache, which Sultan Mahmúd is said 
to have had (Tuzuk, p. 212). 


Champánír, according to Bird, is also Alimadabid (founded 7th A Qudah, 
called Mahmüdábád. The Muásir has 813). Khazinatul Agfiá (Lahor), p. 997, 
Champánír- MuAammadábád. : Khattú, where Shaikh Ahmad was 


* Born A. H., 738, died at the age of educated by his adoptive father Shaikh 
111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal, Is-háq i Maghribi (died 770, A, H.) lies 
849.  Shaikh Ahmad lies buried at cast of Nagor. 

Sark'hej near Ahmadábád. The biogra- 
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Thou wilt find it a help in all afflictions. 
Every care and every sorrow will surely vanish 
Through thy prophetship, O Muhammad, through thy saintliness, O ΔΙ. 
O "Al, O 'Ali, ΟΛΗ! 
The beginning of the amulet suggested the name. 

In the 26th year, Nadi "Alí served against M. Muhammad Hakim, in 993 (the 
30th year) in Kábul, and two years later under Zain Kokah (No. 31) against the 
Tarikis. 

In the 6th year of Jaliángfr's reign, he was made a commander of 1500, chiefly for 
his services against the Kabul rebel Ahdid: Τη the 10th year, he served in Bangash, 
when he was a commander of 1500, 1000 horse. He died in the following year 
(1030) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 172. His sons were provided with mangabs. 

His son Dízan (or Bizhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in Bangash, 
and was made a commander of 1000, 500 horse (7. e., pp. 307, 309). 

The Pddishdhndmah (1, b., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zaman, son of Nadi 
ΑΙ Arlát, who in the 10th year of Sháhjahán was a commander of 500, 850 horse. 

Nadi "Alí is not to be confounded with the Háfiz Nádi "Alí, who served under 
Jahangir as Court Hafiz (Tuzuk, p. 155, and its Dibdjuh, p. 19), nor with the Nadi 
"Alí who served under Sháhjahán ( PádisAhn., EL, 749) as à commander of 500, 900 
horse. 

318. Nil Kant'h, Zamindar of Orisa. 
319. Ghia’s Beg of Tahrin [I'timád-uddaulah ]. 

His real name is Mírzá Ghiásuddín Muhammad. In old European histories 
his name is often spelled Ayás, a corruption of Gids, not of Ayáz (Οἱ) ). 

πάς Beg's father was Khwájah Muhammad Sharif, who as poet wrote under 
the assumed name of Wag/t. He was Vazir to Tatar Sultan, son of Muhammad 
Khan Sharafuddin Ughli Taklú, who held the office of Beglar Begi of Khurisán. 
After Tatar Sultán's death, the Khwájah was continued in office by his son Qazáq 
Khao, and on Qaziq’s death, he was made by Shah Tahmásp Vazír of Yazd. 

Khwajah Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in A. H. 984. [Ie had two 
brothers, Khwájah Mírzá Ahmad, and Khwájagí Khwájah. The son of Kh. Mírzá 
Ahmad was the well known Khwájah Amin Riazi (κε). 1. e. of the town of Rav 
of which he was Κα]άπία», or magistrate), who travelled a good deal and composed 
the excellent work entitled Haft Jglim, A. H. 1002, Khwájagí Khwájah bad a 
son of the name of Khwajah Shápúr, who was likewise a literary man. 

Ghids Beg was married to the daughter of Mírzá 'Alá-uddaulah, son of? Xgliá 
Mullá. After the death of his father, in consequence of adverse circumstances, Gh. D. 
fled with his two sons and one daughter from Persia. He was plundered .on the 


"The Díbdjak (preface) of the Tuznk Indica edition of the Iqbálnámah 148 ὁ 94. 
(p. 20) and the Iqhalnamah (p. 54) agree the made him his own Vazir. 
verbatim in Ghiás Beg's history. They * 3 The words son of are not in the 
do not mention Qazáq Khán. For Yazd Maásir, but in the Tuzuk and the 
of the Maásir, Sayyid Ahmad's text of Iqbálnámah. Two Aghá Mullis have 
the Tuzuk has Marw; and the Bibl. been mentioned on p. 309, and uuder 
No. 278, p. 497. 
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way, and had only two mules left, upon which the members of the family alternately 
rode. On his arrival at Qundahár, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who 
received the name of Mihrunnisá (‘the Sun of Women’), a name which her future title 
of Núr Jahán has almost brought into oblivion.) In their misfortune, they found 
a patron in Malik Mas’tid, leader of the caravan, who is said to have been known to 


Akbar. After 


his introduction at Court in Fathpür Sikri,? Gh. rose, up to the 40th year, to a command 


We are left to infer that it was ho who directed Ghiás Boe to India. 


of 300. In the same year, he was made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course of time 
promoted to a mangab of 1000, and appointed Derin í Duyútát. 

Regarding Mihrunnisa’s marriage with Ali Qulí, vide No. 594. 

In tho beginning of Jahángir's reign, Ghiás Beg received the title of Itímád- 
uddaulah, In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad Sharil” Joined a conspiracy, 
to set Khusrau at liberty and murder the emperor; but the plot. being discovered, 
Sharif? was executed, and Ttimád himself was imprisoned. After some time, he was 
At the death of Sher Afkan | 


(p. 497), Mihrunnisá was sent to court as a prisoner * for the murder of Qutbuddin,” 


let off on payment of a fine of two lacs of rupecs. 


and was handed over to Ragaiyah Sultán Begum,? with whom she lived * unnoticed 
(bundkdmdt) and rejected.’ In the 6th year (1020), she no longer slighted the emperor's 
proposals, and the marriage was celebrated with great pomp. She received the title 
of Núr Mahall, and a short time afterwards that of Nur Jahán.’ 

Ghiás, in consequence of the marriage, was made Take! í kad, or prime-minister, 
and a commander of 6000, 3000 horse. Me also received a flag and a drum, and was 
in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at court, which was a rare privilege. In 
the 16th year, when J. was on his way to Kashmír, Ghiás took ill The imperial 
couple were recalled from a visit to Kángrah Fort, and arrived in time to find him 
dying. Pointing to the Emperor, Núr Jahan asked her father whether he recognized 
him. He quoted as answer a verse from Anwari— 

co NET ur? æði ULL SEM ap jd γῇ el pale V KT 

‘If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his majesty by 
his august forchead.' 

lle died after afew hours. The Tuzuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th Bahman, 
1031, (Rabi’ I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he died broken-hearted 
three months and twenty days after his wile, who had died on the 20th Mihr, 1030, 
i. e 13th Zi Qa'dah, 1030). 

Ghiás Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling passion, as we 


t It is said that Núr Jahan at her 
death in 1055 was in her seventy-second 
year. She would thus have been born 
in A. H. 984; hence Ghiás Bey’s flight 
from Persia must have taken place imime- 
diately after the death of his father. 

It is well to bear this in mind ; for when 


Y^ E , . 8 
Núr Jahan was married by Jahangir (in 


1020), she must have been as old as 34 

(solar) years, an age at which women 
z 

m the East are looked upon as old 

women, 


2 Where he had some distant relations, 
as Jafar Beg (No. 98). 

8 Who according to custom had the 
same name as his grandfather; vide 
p. 497, No. 278. 

* The Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah 
have Rugaiyah Sultán Begun (p. 309). 
The Maásir has Sa/inah Sultán Begum 
(p. 309). The Iqbálnámah (p. 56) has 
wrong 439) lor ἄλϑ). 

5 [n accordance with the name of 
her husband Núruddín Jahangir. 
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saw, shewed itself a few hours before he died. He was a clever correspondent, and is 
said to have written a beautiful S*ekastak hand. Jahangir praises him for his social 
qualities, and confessed that his society was better than a thousand mufarrih i 
vágúls.* He was generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. “ Chains, 
the whip, and abuse, were not found in his house.’ He protected the wretched, 
especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was idle, but wrote a great 
deal; his official accounts were always in the greatest order, But he liked bribes, 
and shewed much boldness in demanding them.? 

His mausoleum near Avrah has often been described. 

Núr Jahán's power over Jahángír is sufficiently known from the histories. The 
emperor said, “ Before I married her, I never knew what marriage really meant,” and, 
“I have conferred the duties of government on her; I shall be satisfied, if I have a, 
With the exception of the khuthah 


(prayer for the reigning monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her 


ser of wine and half a ser of meat per diem. 


name was invariably mentioned on farmáns, and even on coins. The jágírs which 
A great 


portion of her vamíndárís Jay near Rámsir, S. E. of Ajmir (Tuzuk, p. 169). She 


she held, would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 80000. 


provided for all her relations; even her nurse, Dáí Dilárám, enjoyed much influence, 
and held the post of * Qadr of the Women’ (fadr í ands), and when she conferred lands 
as sayúrgháls, the grants were confirmed and sealed by the Cady of the empire. Núr 
Jahan is said to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to, is estimated at five hundred, She gave the tone to 
fashion, and is said to have invented the ‘atr i Jahángírí (a peculiar kind of 
rosewater) She possessed much taste in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. For 
many gold ornaments she laid down new patterns and elegant designs, and her 
Dudámá for peshwdz (gowns), her pánehtoliah for orhuts (veils), her bddlah (brocade), 
kinárí (lace), and fursh i chundan?,? are often mentioned. 

Mer influence ceased with Jahángír's death and the capture of Shahryár, fifth 
son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Sher Afkan), Ládlí 
Begun, in marriage, She had no children by Jahangir. Sháhjahán allowed her a 
pension of two lacs per annum.* 

She died at Lihor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwál, 1055, and lies buried 
near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built ( Pédisháhn., IL, 475). She 
composed occasionally Persian poems, and wrote like Salimah Sultán Begum and 
Zebunnisá Begum under the assumed name of Mahh/i. 

Ghids Beg’s sons. The fate of bis eldest son Muhammad Sharif bas been alluded 


to. His second son, Mírzá Abul Hasan Acaf Khán (LV.), also called Apafyjdh or 


! As the diamond when reduced to 
powder was looked upon in the East as a 
deadly poison, so was the cornelian (ydqut) 
supposed to possess exhilarating proper- 
ties. Mufaürrih means an exhilarative. 

? So the Tuzuk and the Iqbálnámah. 

° Dudámí, weighing two  dáms ; 
panchtoliyah, weighing five tolabs. The 
latter was mentioned on p. 94, Farsh í 


chandani, carpets of sandalwood colour. 
* Elphinstone has by mistake 2 lacs 
per mensem. "The highest allowance οἱ 

Begums on record is that of Mumtaz 

' Mahall, viz. 10 lacs per annum. Vide 

Pádisháhn., 1., 96. | 

$ Inthe Pádisháhnámah Nur Jahan 

is again called Núr Mahall. 
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A'safijáht, is the father of Mumtáz Mahall (Táj Bíbí), the favorite wife of Sháhjahán, 
whom European Historians occasionally call Núr Jahán II. He received from 
Sháhjahán the title of Yaminuddaulah and KhánKhánán Sipahsdldr, and was a 
commander of: 9000. He died on the 17th Shabán, 1051, aud was buried at Labor, 
north of Jahángirs tomb. As commander of 9000 duaspah, sihaspah troopers, bis 
salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dims, or 4,050,000 Rupees, and besides, he had jágírs 
yielding a revenue of five millions of Rupees. His property at his death, which 18 
said to have been more than double that of his father, was valued at 25 millions of 
Rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of Jewels, 42 laes of Rupees in gold muhurs, 25 lacs of 
Rupees in silver, 30 lacs of plate, &e., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace 
in Láhor, which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 3 sons and 
5 daughters. The rest escheated to the state. 

Acá Khan was married to a daughter of Mirai Ghíasuddín "Alí Agaf Khan IL, 
p. 909). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mírzá Abú Talib Sháistah Khan, who, as 
governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the carly history of the E. 1. Company. 
Sháistah was married to a daughter of Frij Shahnawáz Khan (No. 255), son of'Abdur- 
rahin KhánKhánán, by whom he had however no children. Tle died at Agrah in 
1105, the 88th year of Aurangzíb's reign. His eldest son, Abú Tálib,! had died before 
hin. His second son was Abul Fath Khán. One of his daughters was married to 
Rúhullah (I.), and another to Zulfaqir Khan Nucrat-Jang. 

Agaf Khan's second son, Balmanyár, was in the 20th year of Sháhj. a commander 
of 2000, 200 horse ( Pddisháhn., II., 728). 

Ghiás Beg's third son is Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang, who was governor of Bihár 
(p. 480, note) and Bengal. He was killed near his son's tomb during Sháhjahán's 
rebellion. llis son had died young, and was buried near Rajmahall, on the banks 
of the Ganges (Tuzuk, p. 383). Ibráhim Khan was married to Háji Húr Parwar 
Khánum, Núr Jahán's maternal aunt (AAdlah). She lived up to the middle of 
Aurangzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalálí as d/tamghd. 

An Ahmad Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Núr Jahán's 
brother He was with Ibráhim Fath-jang in Bengal, and retreated aller his death to 
Dháká, where he handed over to Sháhjahán 500 elephants and 45 lacs of rupees 
(Tuzuk, p. 384). On Shahj.’s accession, he received a high mangab, was made governor 
of 'Phathah and Síwistán, and later of Multan. He then returned to court, aud 
received as Jágír the Parganahs of Jáis and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th 
year of Sháhj., he was a commander of 2000, 1500 horse (Pddishahn.,, LL, 727). 

A sister of Núr Jahan, Manijah Begum, was mentioned on p. 499, 

A fourth sister, Khadijah Begum, was married to Hakim Beg, a nobleman of 
Jahángír's court. 

The following tree will be found serviccable— 


' * Also called Muhammad Talib. Fide 3 [t seems therefore that he was the 
Padishahn., 11., 248. son of Muhammad Sharif, 
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1. Khwájah Muhammad Sharíf...2. Khwájah Mirza Ahmad...3. Khwájagí Khwájah 


(d. 984) 
| Mirzá Amin i Razi Khwajah Shápúr. 
— —-—— (author of the 
1. Aghá Muham- 2. Mirza Chids Haft Iqlim). + 
mad Tahir, Beg Ttimád- 
Wagle. uddaulah. 


(d. 1031.) 
| 


C Se MD ME ον NU TUE À 
l. Muhammad Sharif 2. Mirzt Abul 3.4. Two 4. NúrJahán 5. [brahim 
(executed) Hasan Acaf daughters (wife of Khan Fath- 
Khán(IV.) . Maníjh and Jaháugtr, jang (leit 
ὃ (d. 1051.) Khadijah. (d. 1055). ^ no children). 
Ahmad Beg khán. 
πο ποπ ο πω μμ Vm cES E Soe UN 
1. Mírzá Abú Tálib 2, Bahmanyár. 3. A son, 4 Mumtiz δ. 6. Two 
Shaistah Khan Mahall, daughters, 
(d. 1105.) wife of 
| Shih Ja- 
1. Abú Talib. hán (died 
2. Abul Fath Khan, 1040). 


320. Khwa‘jah Ashraf, son of Khwájah 'Abdul Bari. 
One MS. has Sharaf tor Ashraf. Wide No. 316. 

321. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 

322. Ibrahim Quli', son of Ismá'il Quli Khán (No. 46). 


XXI. Commanders of Two ITundred and Fifty. 


323. Abul Fath, son of Muzaftar, the Mughul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toybai. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the fight 
near Maisánah, 8. E. of Patan, in which Sher Khán Fúládí was defeated, and also 
against Muzallur of Gujral (dkbarn., DL, 423). 

Regarding Toqbát, vide No. 129. 

325. Ima’m Quli' Shighali. 

The Akbarnimah (TIL, 628) mentions an Imám Qul, who, in the 37th year, 
served under Sultan Murád in Málwah. 

The meaning of Shighdlé is unclear to me. A Muhammad Qulí Shighálí played 
a part in Badakhshan history (dtbarn., ILI, 132, 249). 

326. Safdar Beg, son of Haidar Muhammad Khán Akhtah Begi (No.66). 

A Cafdar Khan served, in the 21st year, against Daudá of Bundi (p. 410). 

827. Khwa/jah Sulaima’n of Shiraz. 

He has been mentioned on pp. 356, 407. 

328. Barkhurda'r [Mírzá Khán ’Alam], son of Abdurrahman Duldat 
(No. 186). 


, . i 251 ^ 
Mírzá Barkhurdór was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a commander of 250 
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His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the rebel Dalpat.! This Bihar 
Zamíndür was afterwards caught and kept in prison till the Atth year, when, on the 
payment of a heavy peshkash, he was allowed to. return to his home. But D. wished 
to avenge the death of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, 
managed to escape. Akbar wasso annoyed at this breach of peace, that he gave orders 
to hand over B.to Dalpat; bub at the intercession of several countries, D. was 
imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,? and made him 
Qúshbegi, or superintendent of the aviary. In the fourth year (beginning of 1018), 
B. received. the title of Khan “Alam (Tuzuk, p.71). Two years later, in 1020, Shah 
"Abbas of Persia sent Yádvár "Alí Sultán 'Tálish as ambassador {6 Aral, and B, 
was selected to accompany him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted ol about 
twelve hundred men, and was according to the testimony of the Madri i Sikaudaré 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In consequence of a tony 
delay at Warat and Qum, eaused by the absence of the Shah in Azarbái]àn on an expedi- 
tion against the Turks, nearly one half of the suite were sent back. In 1027, the Shah 
returned to Qazwin, and received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other 
animals, which B. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029. (end of 
ihe lth year), and B, met the emperor at. Kalanúr on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahángír was so pleased, that he kept D. for two days in his sleeping apartment, 
and made him a commander of 6000, 3000 horse. 

Tho author of the Pådisháhnámah (L, 427). however, remarks that D. did not 
possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he has not stated his reasons or 
the source of his information. 

On Sháhjaháns accession, D. was male a commander of 6050, ÞJÓÐ horse, 
received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, eiee M. Rustam 
Cafawi, But as he was given to koknár (opium and hemp), he neglected his duties, 
and was deposed before the first year had elapsed. In the fifth. year (end of 1011), 


when Sháhj. returned from Burhánpúr to Agrah, D. was pensioned off, as he was old 


* Dalpat is ealled in the Akbarnfiuah | this eonquesf will be found in the 
Staal, Ujjaiuich Vor which the MSS. have p Padishobadmah (L, b., pp. 271 to 271). 
The maps shew a small place ot tlie 
Under Sháhjahán, Da! secs sor WAS name of Pratab near Bhojpur. i 
Rajah Prat táb, who in the 1 Ist vear received νε. 
SL of 1500, 1000 horse (Þádisháhu. 
1.221). From the same work we see 


TAYIOUS readings, as dalal, Kang! Ae. 
ji, 


themselves Cjtutehs, hecause they elin 
descent from the ancient Rajalis of Ujjain 
In Malwah. 


that the residence of the Ujjainiah Rajahs fie ur dei sten WE ης 
& , 5 , ‘ LI ‘ NE “ 9 

ies B shojpty, oe of Ar: ih and ΤΝ ol ibn ο ono Peace ia 
Sahansrám (Sasseram), a pargimah in have several in the second expedition 


Sirkár Rohtas, Bihar, Pratab rebelled — 7. ae [hava ο Ais She 
m the lUlh year of Sháhjahán' s reign, Be B in "n No. TE m 123. ii 
when "Abdullah Khan Firtiz-jang besieged, p i. we ean fr akt the Tu ko edition 
e aga ai πο. di Hajjah. of the Akbarnimah, DB. could not have 
sun ird AE a ab been imprisoned for a long time; for in 

ιϑλὴ, 3 order executed FA ἠνοίς the end of the £Hh year of “Akhar’s s reign, 


fore converte ip á 
d ae converted, and married to Ab he served again at court Cikbarn., JEL., 
ullah’s grandson. The particulars. of 825) : 
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and given to opium, and received an annual pension of one lac of rupees (Pddishdhn., 
L, 426). He died a natural death at Agrah. He had no children, 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwájah Darkhurdár, a brother of Abdullah 
Khan Firtiz-jang. 

B. 's brother Mirza 'Abdussubhán (No. 349) was Faujdar of láhábád. He was 
then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with the Afrídís (Tuzuk, 
beginning of the 11th year, p. 158). 

'Abdussubhán's son, Sherzád Khán Bahadur, was killed in the last fight with 
Khan Jahán Lodí at Sehondah (p. 505). Pddishdchn., I., 349. 

329. ΜΙ’: Ma’su’m of Bhakkar. 

Mir Ma'cúfn belongs to a family of Tirmizi Sayyids, who two or three generations 
before him had left Tirmiz in Bukhara, and settled at Qandahár, where his ancestors 
were mulawallis (trustees) of the shrine of Baba Sher Qalandar. 

His father, Mir Sayyid (/afái, settled in Bhakkar, and received favors from Sultán 
Mahmúd (p. 362). Ife was related by marriage to the Sayyids of e yg in 
Siwistan, Mfr Ma gúm and his two brothers were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mullá Muhammad of Kingü, 
ey, S. W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by lis learning. But poverty 
compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where Shaikh Is-haq í Fartqt of Bhakkar introduced 
him to Khwájah Nizamuddin Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrat.  Nizám was just 
engaged in writing his historical work, entitled ‘Tabaq4t i Akbarí, and soon became 
the friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also introduced 
to Shiháh Khan (No. 26), the governor of the province, and was at last recommended 
to Akbar for a mangab. In the 40th year, he was a commander of 250. Akbar 
became very fond of him, and sent hin in 1012 as ambassador to Trin, where he was 
received with distinction by Shah Abbas. 

On his return from Tran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to Bhakkar, where 
he died. It is said that he reached under Akbar a command of 1000. 

From the Akbarnámah (11I., 416, 123, 546) and Birds History of Gujrat (p. 426) 
we sce that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, was present in the 
- fight of Maisánal, and in the final expedition against Muzaffar in. Kachh. 

M. M, is well-known as poet and historian. llo wrote under the poctical 
name of Námi. He composed a Diwan, a Masnáwí entitled Ma'dan-ulafkár in the 
metre of Niziuni’s Makhzan, the Táríkh i Sindh, dedicated to his son, and a short 
medical work called Afufriddt í αρ, The author of the Riydzushshward says 
that he composed a Khamscah (p. 491), and the Tazkirah by Taqi (vide under No. 352) 
says the same, 772. one masnawí corresponding to the Makhzan, the Husn o Ndz to the 
Yúsnf Zalikha, the Davy Çúrat to the Laili Majnún, and two others in imitation of the 
Haft Paikar ond Sikandarnámah, | Dadáoní (died 1004) only alludes to the ‘Husn ο 
Naz, though he gives no title (LIT., 366). 

M. M. was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, and the Riyázush- 
shwará says that on his travels he was always accompanied by sculptors. From India 
to Icfahán and Tabriz, where he was presented to Shah “Abbas, thore are numerous 
mosyucs and public buildings, which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus 
the inscriptions over the gate of tho Fort of Agrah, on the Jámi' Mosque of Fathpür 
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Sikri, in Fort Mandi (vide p. 372, and Tuzuk, p. 189) are all by him. Sayyid 
Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dibájah, p. 4, note) gives in full the inscription 
Which he wrote on the side of the entrance to Salim i Chishti’s shrine at Fathpúr 
Sikri, the last words of which are— Said and writtenby Muhammad Main 
poetically styled Nami, son of Sayyid Cafáí of Tirmiz, born at Bhakkar, descended 
from Sayyid Sher Qalandar, son of Biba Hasan Abdal, who was born at Sabzwár 
and settled at Qandahár. Dowson, in his edition of Elliot's Historians, mentions 
Kirmán as the residence of Sayyid Cální, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from 
the Táríkh i Sindh regarding the saint Babi Hasan Abdál, who lived under Mirza 
Shahrukh, son of Timur. The town of Hasan Abdál in the Panjab, east of Atak, 
is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Suk'har opposite to Bhakkar, 
and in the midst of the brauch of the Indus which flows round Bhakkar he built a 
dome, to which he gave the name of Satiásur (γἱχίω). - “It is one of the wonders 


of the world, and its Táríkk is contained in the words (355, óx$ , water-dome, which 
gives 1007, A.H. 


He was a pious man, and exceedingly liberal; he often sent presents to all the 
people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he discontinued his 
presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed (uufaazzí). ltis especially 
mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the Táríkh i Sindh, was Mir Buzurg, 
Ho was captured in full armour on the day Prince Khusrau’s rebellion was suppressed, 
but he denied having had a share init. Jahangir asked him why ho had his armour 
on. “ My father," replied he, “ advised me to dress in full armour when on guard,” 
and as the Chaukinawiés, or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, 
he was let off. 

‘On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mír Bazurg in possession 
of his father's property. He was for along time Bakhshi of Qandahar, but he was 
haughty and could never agree with the Cübahdárs. He spent the 30 or 40 laes 
of Rupees which he had inherited from his father. His contingent was numerous and 
well mounted. He subsequently served inthe Dak’hin; but as his jagiy did not 
cover his expenses, he resigned and „retired to Bhakkar, contenting himself with, the 
landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1011. Some of his children 
settled in Multan. 

330. Khwa'jah Malik Ali’, Mir Shab. 

His title of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations and the 

games and animal fights held at night (p. 222). 
331. Ra'i Ra’m Da's Di’wa’n. Jide No. 238. 
982. Sha'h Muhammad, son of Sa’id Khán, the Gak'khar. 

For his relations vide under No. 247. 


333. Rahi'm Quli’, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 
334, Sher Beg, Yasáwyulbáshí 
Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akbarnamah (IIL, 623) 
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(ALL. Commanders of two Mundred, 


335. Iftikhar Beg, son of Dáyazíl Beg (Νο. 299). 
lle was alive in the end of 1007 A. H. (Akbarn., ILL, 804). 
336. Prata’b Singh. son of Rajah Bhagwan Dis (No. 27). 
He was mentioned on p. 417, under No. 160. 

337. Husain Kha&/n Qazwi/ni. Jide No. 981. 

338. Yadgar IIusain, son of Qabál Khán (No. 137). 

He was mentioned on p. 437. In the 31st year, he served under Qisim Khán in 
Kashmir. The Yadear Husain mentioned in the Tuzuk (p. 146) may be the same. 
Ue was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahdngir’s reign, to a commang of 700, 500 
horse, for his services in the Dak hin. Vide also Pádisháhnámah I., b., p. 323, 1. 2 
from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwajah, Yádgár, a brother of "Abdallah Khán 
Fírúz-jang. 

339. Ka'mran Beg of (lán. 

lle served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Fath Khan, the 
younger son of Amin Khan Ghorí, and Muzaffar, and in the 39th year, against 
Muzaffar andthe Jám. Akbarna., TIL, 553, 621. 

340, Muhammad Khan Turkmán. 

341. Niza’muddi’n Ahmad, son of Shih Muhammad Khán (No. 95). 

He is not to be confounded with the author of the Tabaqát. 

349. Sakat Singh, son of Rajah Main Singh (No. 30). 

Vide No. 206. 

343. *Ima'd ul Mulk. 

The Akbarnámah mentions a Qázé "Imad ul Mulk, who in the end of 984 (21st 
year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344, Shari'fi Sarmaci’. 

He was a poet. Fide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign, 

345. Qara’ Bahri’, son of Qarátáq. 

Qarátáq, whose name in the Akbarnámah is spelled Qarátáq, was killed by 
Gaj patí 1 in the same fight in which Farhang Khin, son of Farhat Khan (No. 140), was 
slain (p. 411). 

946. Ta'ta'r Beg, son of 'Alí Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 

847. Khwa/jah Muhibb ΑΙ’ of Khawáf. 

Vide p. 415, noto. 

348. Haki'm [Jaláluddín] Muzaffar of Ardistan. 

Ardisián is a Persian town which lies between Káshán and I¢fahin. He was 
at first a doctor at the court of Shih Tahmásp, and emigrated when young to India, 
where he was looked upon as a very experienced doctor, though his theoretical reading 
is said to have been limited. Dadáoni (111, 160) and the Tuzuk (p. 59) praise the 
purity of his character and walk of life. 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mírzá “Aziz Kokah (Νο. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Gujrat and Kachh. <Akbarn., 111, 283, 418, 620. Under Jahángír, he was 
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made a commander of 3000, 1000 horse (Zuzuk, p. 37). The emperor waa fond of 
him, as he had been with him in Tláhábád, when as prince he had rebelled against 
Akbar. The news of the Hakím's death reached J. on the 22nd Jumada I, 1016. 
For about twenty years before his death, he had suffered from qurhah í shush, ον 
diseaso of the lungs, but his uniform mode of living (yaklauri) prolonged his life. 
His cheeks and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his eompouuder. 

* 849. ?Abdussubha/n, son of Abdurrahman Duldai (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328, p. öld. 

350. Qa/sim Bog of 'l'abriz. 

He served fh the 30th. year under Sultán Mil in Milwah, and died on the 23rd 
Abán, (end of) 1007 ; vide Akbarna, IEL, 623, 893. Tile below under the learned 
men of Akbar's reign. i 

961. Sharif [Amir ul Umara], son of Khwijah "Abducciunad (No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who was much 

attached to him, When the prince had occupied Háhábád in rebellion against 
Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him; but he only widened the breach between 
the prince and his father, and gained such an ascendancy over Salim, that he made the 
rash promise to give him half the kingdom, should he obtain the throne. When a 
reconciliation had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his life, 
and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to starvation, when 
he heard of Akbar’s death. Ie went at onco to court, and Jahangir, true to his 
promise, made him Amir ul Umara, Vakíl, entrusted him with the great seal (iz) 
and allowed him to select his jágír lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, “Ho 
is at once my brother, my friend, my son, my companion. When he came back, I 
felt as if I had received ney lite. [am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent qualities, though Lean do no more than make 
him Amir ul Umará and a commander of 5000. My father never did more.’ 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from India; but 
tho Khan i A'zam (No. 21) warned Jahangiy against so unwise a step. Though Sh.'s 
position at court was higher than that of Mirza ‘Aziz, the latter treated him 
contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sh. recommended the emperor to kill Aziz for 
the part he had played in Khusrau’s rebellion. But 'Aziz was pardoned and 
advised to make it up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khán i Ann 
did so, and invited him and the other Amírs. At the feast, however, he said to him, 
in the blandest way, “1 say, Nawab, you do not seem to be my friend. Now your 
father ’Abduecamad, the Jfu//d, was much attached to me, He was the man that 
painted the very walls of the room we sit in.” Khan Jahán (p.503) and Mahábat 
Khan could not stand this insolent remark, and left the hall; and when Jahángír 
heard of it, he said to Sh, * The Khan cannot bridle his tongue; but don't fall out 
with him." i 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperór on his tour to Kabul, but fell 
so ill, that he had to be left in Πύλον, Acaf Khan (No. 98, p. 412) being appointed 
to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was sent to the Dak’hin, but was soon 
afterwards called to court, as he could not agree with the KhánkKhánán (No. 29). 
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It is said that illness deprived him of the faculty of memory, and Jahángír was on 
the point of making him retire, when Khan Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was 
again sent to the Dak'hin, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known as a poet, 
and composed a Diwan. His takhallug is Fúrisí (Badáoní, IIL., 310). 

Sh.'s eldest son, Shalibáz Khán, died when young. A Sarai near Lak'hnau, about 
a kos from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mírzá Gul and Mirza Járullah, used to play with J ahángfr 
at chess and nard; but this ceased at tho death of their father. M. Járullah Wai 
married to Migri. Begum, a daughter of Agaf Khan (No. 98); but from a certain 
aversion, the marriage was uever consummated. At Agaf's death, Wahángir mado 
him divorce his wife, and married her to Mirza Lashkarí (No, 875), son of Mirzi. 
Yusuf Khan (p. 317). 

Both brothers followed Mahabat Khan to Kabul, where they died. 

852. Taqiya’ of Shustar. 

Tagiyd is the Tránf form for Τμ. "The Tabagát calls him Taqi Muhammad. 
Dadáoni (III, 206) has Lugiuddin, and says that he was a good poet and a 
well educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook a prose version of the Shdhudmah. 
He is represented as a ‘murid, or disciple of Akbar's Divine Faith. 

He was still alive in the 3rd. year of. Jahángír's reign. (1017), when he received 
for his attainments the title of Muarrikh Ahdn (Tuzuk, p. 69, where in Sayyid 
Ahmad's edition we have to read Shushtaré for the meaningless Skamshert). 

Taqiyá is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Taqiyá of Balbán (a 
village near Lefahán), who, according to the Mir-át ut ’Alam came in the beginning 
of Jahángír's reign to India. Ile is the author of the rare Tazkirah, or Lives of 
Poets, entitled ' Arafát ο ’Aragat, and of the Dictionary entitled Surmah i Sulaimdni, 
which the lexicographer Muhammad Husain used for his Burhdn 2 Qati,’ 

353. Khwa jah Abdussamad of Kishin. 

354. Hakim Lutfullah, son of Mulla 'Abdurrazzáq of Gilin. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112. aud 205, and arrived in India after his brothers. 
Badáoní (ILL, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

an ο... sons of Saif Khan Kokah (No. 38, p. 950). 

a Amánullah died in the 45th year of Akbar's reign at Burhánpür. “Πο was an 
excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of the age, and died from excessive 
wine-drinking." Akbarndtmah, UL, 836. 

id in η sons of Ismé’il Quli Khén (No. 46). 

359. Wali’ Beg, son of Páyandah Khan (No. 68). 

He served under Oásim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir, 

360. Beg Muhammad Uighur. 

361. Mir Kha’/n Yasáwul. À` ; 

When Akbar during tho first Gujrátí war (p. 434, note 2) had left Patan for 
Chotánah (Rajab, 980), it was reported that Muzaffar of Gujrat had fled from Sher 
Khan Fúládí, and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; vide p. 386. Akbar, therefore, 
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sent Mir Khan the Yasáwul and Faríd the Qaráwul, and afterwards Abel Qasim 
Namakin (No. 199) and Karam ’Ali in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far, 
when he found the chair and sdibdn (p. 50) which Muzaffar had dropped, and soon 
after captured Muzaffar himself in a field. Mír Khan took him to Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Kha’n, son of Dastam Khin (No. 79). 

363. Sayyid Abul Hasan, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir 'Adl (No. 
140). 

864. Sayyid ’Abdul Wa’hid, son of the Mir 'AdI's brother. 

365. Khwajah Beg Mi'rza', son of Ma'cúm Beg. 

368. Sakra’, brother of Rand Pratab. 

Sakrá is the son of Ráná Udai Singh, son of Ráná Sank’ (died 931, A. H.) 
When his brother Pratáb, also called Ráná Kíká, was attacked by Akbar (p. 418, 
note 2), he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the Ist year of Jahángírs reign, he got a present of 12000 Rupees, and joined 
the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Randi Amrá, Pratáb's successor. In the 
end of the same year, he served against Dalpat (p. 359), and was in the 2nd year made 
a commander of 2500, 1000 horse. Ie received, in the 11th year, a mangab of 
3000, 2000 horse. 

The Akbarnámah mentions ancther son of Udai Singh, of the name of Sakat 
Singh, who in the 12th year of Akbars reign was at court. The emperor had just 
returned from the last war with Khan Zaman, when he heard that Udai Singh had 
assisted the rebellious Mírzás. He therefore resolved to punish the Rand, and on a 
hunting tour in Parganah Bari told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a 
hope that he would accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him 
of Akbar’s intentions, This determined the emperor to carry out his plan without delay. 
Udaipúr was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

367. Sha&'di' Be Uzbak 

368. Ba’qi’ Be Uzbak 

They have been mentioned above on p. 455. From the Akbarnámah (LL, 628) 
we sce that Nazar Be received a jágír in ITandiauh, where he rebelled and perished 
(36th year). . 

369. VYu'na'n Beg, brother of Murád Khan (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have Mirzá Khan for Murád Khan. 

370. Shaikh Kabi'r! i Chishti’ | Shujá at Khan, Rustam i Zaman |? T 

The Madsir calls him “an inhabitant of Mau." He was a relation of Islám 
Khan (p. 493) i Chishtí, and received the title of Shujá'at Khan from Prince Salim, 
who on his accession made him a commander of 1000 (Tuzuk, p. 12). He served 
under Khán Jahán (p. 503) in the Dak hin as 4aráwal, an office which the Sayyids 


| sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 


3 He is not to be confounded with | Jám and Muzaflar of Gujrát (Akbarn., 
another Shaikh Kabir, who in the 26th | ILL, 283, 408, 541, 621, where the 
year served in Bengal at the outbreak of | Lucknow edition calls him the son of 
tho military revolt; in the 26th year, in | Mukammal Khán. 

Kábul; and in the 32nd year against the 2 Kháfí Khan calls him wrongly (I, 
láríkís under Matlab Khán (No. 83). He | 273) διά Khán and Lustam Khán. 
died in the 36th year, in the war with the | 
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of Barha claimed as hereditary in their clan, Afterwards, he went to Bengal, and 
commanded the imperialists in the last war with 'Usmán. During tho fight, ho 
wounded "U.'s elephant, when the Afzhin chief received a bullet, of whichhe died the 
night after the battle. The day being lost, Wali Khan, "Usmán's brother, and 
Mamrez Khan, "Usmán's son, retreated to a fort with the dead body of their relation, 
and being hotly pursued by Shaikh Kabir, they submitted with their families, and 
received his promise of protection. The 49 elephants which they surrendered, were 
taken by Sh. K. to Islám Khán in Jahángírnagar (Dhaka), 6th Cafar, 1021. Τικ, 
pul OA. 

Jahangir gave him for his bravery the title of Zustam í Zamdn, The Maásir says 
that Islám Khan did not approve of the promise of protection which Sh. K, had given 
the Afgháns, and sent them prisoners to court. On the road, they were executed by 
"Abdullah Khán at the emperors orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left 
Bengal. While on the way, he received an appointment as governor of Bihar, At his 
entry in Patna, he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly came 
up against his. Sh. K. jumped down, and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islám Khán appointed Sh. K. 
to Orísá, and that on his way to that province thè accident took place. Nothing is 


said about Usman 5 relations, 


Note on the death of ’Usmdn Loháni. 


There are few events in. Indian history so confused as the details attending the 
death of "Usmán. Khwajah ’Usinan, according to the Makhzan í Afyhání, was the 
second son of Miyán Psá Khan Lohání, who alter the death of Qutlá Khán was the 
leader of the Afgháns in Orísá aud Southern Bengal. Qutlú left three sons— Nacíb 
Shih, Lodi Khán, Jamál Khán. νά Khan left five sons, Khwájah Sulaiman, 
"Usman, Wali, Ibrahim. Stewart makes "Vsmán a son of Qntlú (History of Bengal, 
p. 135). fulaimán ‘reigned’ for a short time. He killed in a fight with the 
imperialists, Himmat Singh, son of Rajah Mán Singh (vide p. 485, No. 244), held lands 
near the Bráhmaputra, and subjected the Rájahs of the adjacent countries, “Usman 
succeeded him, and received from Mán Singh lands in Orísá and Sátgánw, and later in 
Eastern Bengal, with a revenue of ó to Glacs per annum, Tis residence is described to 
have been the Kohistán i Dháká, or “hills of Dhaké’ (Tipárah 2), the viláyati Didkd, 
or District of Dhaka, and Dháká itself. The fight with Usmán took place on Sunday, 
Oth Muharram, 1021, or 2nd March, 10191 at a distance of 100 kos from Dháká. My 
Ms. of the Makhzan calls the place of the battle Nek Ujydl? Stewart (p. 134) places 
the hattle “on the banks of the Subarnríkhá river” in Orísá, which is impossible, as 
Shujá'at Khan arrived again in Dháká on the 6th Cafar, or 26 days after the battle. 
According tothe Tuzuk, Islám Khan was in Dháká, when'the fight took place, and 
Wali Kháu submitted to Shnjá at, who had been strengthened by a corps under 


, ο 9 La : 
2 According to Prinsep's Useful Tables, 3 Thero are several Ujyáls mentioned 
the 9th Muharram was a Monday, not a below among the Parganahs of Sirkar 
4471 4 tú LEN . f H 
Sunday, Tuzuk, p. 102. Malmúdábád (Bosnah) and Sirkái Bázúha 


(Mymenamg- Bogra). 
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'Abdussalám, son of Mu’azzam Khán (No. 260) ; but the Makhzan,says that Islam 
- besieged Wali in the Mahalls where 'Usmán used to live, between the battle-field and 
Dhaka, did afterwards in the Fort of Dháká itself. 
to court, with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from “Usman, received a title, 
a jagir, and was made á commander of 1000, after which he lived comtortably. 


Walt, on his submission, was sent 


According to the Madsir, as said above, he was murdered before he came to court. 
The Tuzuk says nothing about him. | 

Stewart says (p. 190) that he was taken fo court by Hoshang, Tslám Khan's 
son; but the Tuzuk, p. 115, though it has a long passage on the Mugs which he bromght 
with him, does not mention the Afghan prisoners. 

The Makhzan also says that "Usman, afler receiving his wound at the time when 
the battle was nearly decided in his favor, was carried off by Walt in a litter, and 
buried on the road. When Shujá at came up to the'place where he had been buried, 
he had 'Usmán's corpse taken out, cut off the head, and sent it to court. 

"Usmán is said to have been so stout, that he was obliged to travel on an elephant. 
At his death, he was forty-two years of age, 

Tho Dutch traveller De Lact (p. 488, note) has the following interesting passage : 
Rex (Jahangir) eodem lempore misit Lseziad ghanum Chiech zaden (Shujá at Khán 
Shaikhzádah) ad Tzalanghanum (Islám Khán) gui Bengalue precerat, ut Ulum in 
pracfecturam Odiae (Orisa) mitteret. Sed Osimanchanus Patanensis, qui jum aliquot 
annis regionem quae Odiam ct Daeck (between Orisa and Dhaka, 7. ο. the Sunderban) 
interjacel, tenuerat ct limites regni ineursaverat, cum potentissimo exereitu advenit, 
Daeck oppugnaturus. 
Tzesiad chanum, una eum Mirza Iftager et Ethaman ehano (Utikhar Khán and 
Ihtimám Khan’) e£. qliis multis Omeranvris, eum veliquis copiis X ant XV 
Orto dein 
certamine inter utrumque exereilum, Kfflager et Micrick Zilaier (Mirak Jaláir— 
not in the Tuzuk) tam acrem impressionem fecerunt, nt hostes loco moverent ; sed 


Tzalanchanus aulem praemisit adversus ipsum (Usman) 
cosarum intervallo subsequens, ut suis laborantibus subsideo esset. 


Osman inter hace ferocissimum elephantum in illos emisit, ita ut regii vicissim 
cedere cogerentur, et Efftuger eacderctur ; Tzcsiud. gæruns antem et ipse elephanto 
insidens, ut impetum ferocientis belluue declinaret, se e sito dejecit, ef evus prefregit, ita 
ut aegre a suis e aertumine subduecretur, et regi! passin fugam eipeseerent ; ectumque 
Juisset de regiis, hist inopinatus casus proclium restituissel; miles quidem saucius 
humi jacens, casu Osmano, qui clephauto vehebatur, oculum globo trajecit, g qo 
vulnere paulo post expiravit, cujus morle milites illius ita fuerunt consternali, ut 
statim de fuga cogitarent. Regii vero ordinibus sensim restitutis, eventum proelii 
Tzalanchano perseripsere : qui biduo post ad locum venit ubi puguatum furrat, et 
Tzedsiatgano e vulnere defuncto, magnis itineribus fratrem (Wali Khan) ef biduam 
atque liberos Osmanis assceutus, vivos cepit, cosque cum cle phautis et omnihus thesauris 
defuncti, postquam Dueck Bengalue metropolim est reversus, misil ad regem Anno..,,., 
(the year is left out). 


* The Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions Kishwar 


a eee 


mand. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 132, 


Khan (p. 497), Iftikhár Khan, Sayyid 
Adam Bárha, Shaikh Achhe, brother’s son 
of Mugarrab Khán, Mu'tamid Khán, and 
Ihtimám Khan, as under Shujá at's com- 
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]. 4 from below has wrong Sayyid A’zam), 
Jfükhár, and Shaikh Achhe were killed. 
Later, 'Abdussalàm, son of Mu'azzam 
Khin(No.260) joined, aud pursued "Usinán. 
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De Laét says that Shujá at Khan died from a fall from his elephant during the 
battle ; but the accident took place some time later. The Madsir says that he was on 
horseback, when Usmán's elephant, whom the Tuzuk calls Gajpatt, an& Stewart 
Bukhtah (P), knocked him ovr, but Sh. ΠΗ disentangled himself, and stuck his 
dagger into the animal’s trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees and 300 clephants. 

871. Mirzà'Khwa/jah, son of Mírzá Asadullah. Vide No. 116. 

872. Mi’rza’ Shari’f, son of Mirza ' Alá-uddín. 

4873. Shukrullah (Zafar Khan], son of Zain Khán Kokah (No. 34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 346. On the death of his father, he was made a 
commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the end of Akbar’s reign, the title 
of Zafar Khan. 

As his sister was married to Jahángír (p. 345, and p. 477, note 2), Z. Kh. was 
rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second year of his reign, left Láhor 
for Kábul, he halted at Mauza' Ahroí,' near Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which 
complained of the insecurity of the district arising from the predatory habits of the 
K hatar (p. 456, note 2) and Dilahzák tribes (p. 487, note). Zafar was appointed to 
Atak, οἷος Ahmad Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to 
Láhor, keep their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahángír's return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the following 
year promoted to a mancab of 2000, 1000 horse. In the 7th year, he was made a 
cominander of 3000, 2000 horse, and governor of Bihar. In the 10th year, he was 
removed, went back to court, where he received an increase of 500 horse, and then 
served in Bangash. ‘Nothing else is known of him.’ Maásir. 

From the Tuzuk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning of 1031, 
when Jahangir made his son Sa ádat a commander of 800, 400 horse. 

Sa'ádat Khán, his son. He served in Kábul, and was at the end of Jahángír's 
reign a commander of 1500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after Sháhjahán's accession, 
he was made a commander of 1500, 1000 horse, and was promoted up tothe 25th year 
to a full command of 3000 horse. Me again served in Kabul, and under Murád 
Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakhshán, was made commandant of Tirmiz, and distinguished 
himself in repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhán Quli Khan, ruler of 
Bukhara (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahár wars, was in the 29th year 
Faujdár of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second year of Aurangzíb's reign, he was killed by his son Sherullah. 
Mahábat Khan, cúbahdár of Kabul, imprisoned the murderer. 

374. Mir Abdul Mu'min, son of Mir Samardandí. 

Mir Samarqandí was a learned man who came during Bairám's regency to Agrah. 
Baddont TIL, 149. 

375. Lashkari', son of Mírzá Yusuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide above p. 974, and for his wife under No. 351. 


* The Madsir has (55,81; the Tuzuk, The K'hatars and Dilahzáks are estimated 
p. 48, (425,4. I cannot find it on the in the Tuzuk at 7 to 8000 families. 


maps. Itis described as a green flat spot. 
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376. A’gha’ Mulla’ Qazwini. Vide No. 278. 
377. Muhammad 'Ali' of Jám. 
Jám"is a place in Khurásán, famous for its Bábá Shaikhé melons. It has given 
name to the two poets Pir Baha and the renowned ‘Abdurrahman Jánmí. 
378. Mathura’ Da’s, the K'hatrí. 
870. Sat’hura’ Da's, his son. 
The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sultán Murád in Kábul. Akbærn., 
IJI., 333. 
380. Mir Mura’d, brother of Shah Beg Kolabí (No. 148). Fide 
No. 282. 
881. Kalla’, tho Kachhwáhah, 
He served in 989 under Prince Murád in Kabul. 
382. Sayyid Darwi'sh, son of Shams i Bukhari. 
383.. Junaid Murul. 
A Shaikh Junaid served under Shihab Khan (Νο, 26) in Gujrát. He was killed 
in the Khaibar catastrophe (.{εὖα7}., IIL, 190, 498). 
384. Sayyid Abu’ Is-ha’q, son of Mirza Rafi’uddini Cafawi. 
He was mentioned on p. 439. In the 36th year, he served against the Jám and 
Muzaffar of Gujrat. 
His father Rafi’uddin was a learned man of saintly habits, and died at Agrah in 
954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Muinuddin, author of a commentary to the 
Qorán, entitled Tufsir i Ma’dni. 
385. Fath Kha'n, superintendent of the leopards, 
In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abulfazl describes, 
according to his custom, as a miracle. F. K. was in change of the hunting leopards. 
There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Fath Kháns of Akbar's 
reign. First, there is Fattú Khan Afghan. Fattú isthe same as Fath, Mis title 
is Maanad i’ Alí, and his son was mentioned above, No. 306. Second/y, Fath Khan 
Fílbán, who when young was Akbar's elephant driver (félbán). He was subsequently 
made Amir, and according to my two MSS. of the ''abaqát, died in 990. But Badáoní 
(11, 353) mentions Fath Khán Fílbán as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasim 
Khán (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; but the Akbarnámah, in the corresponding 
passage (III., 512) calls him Math Khdn Masnad í ' Alí. Dowson's edition of Elliot s 
Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Fath Khán Bahadur. A Fath Bhán Tughluq 
was mentioned under No. 187, p. 465. 
386. Muqi'm Kha'n, son of Shujá'at Khan (No. 51). Fede p. 371. 
He served in the siege of Asír, and in the 46th year in the Dak’hin, Akbarn., 
ΠΙ., 825, 865. 
387. Lalah, son of Rajah Bir Bar (Νο. 86). 
The Akharnámah (111., 865) calls,him the eldest son of Rajah Bir Bar. Vide 
p. 405. 
888. Yu'sufiKashmi'rig Vide No. 228. 
889. Habi’ Yasa'wul. 
Habt is an abbreviation of Habib. 
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390. Haidar Dost, brother of Qásim ΑΙ! Khán (No. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad son of Bábá Dost. 

392. Sha'hrukh Dantúrí. 

Dantúr, Dhantúr, or Dhantiwayr, is a district near the Kashmir frontier. The 
Tuzuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantúr, during Akbar’s reign, was ruled over by 
Shahrukh, but now (in 1029, 14th year of Jahángír) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur 
was a commander of 200, 100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

Jle served in 993 in the Dak’hin. Akbarn., TIL, 472. 

A Sher Muhammad Diwdnale was mentioned on p. 316. Πο had at first been 
in the service of Khwéjah Mwazzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. When Akbar, in 
the 10th year, was at Jaunpúr, engaged with the rebellion of Khán Zaman, Sher 
Muhammad Díwánah plundered several places in Parganah Samánah, the faujdar of 
which was Mullá Núruddín Tarkhin. The Mullá had left his vakil Mir Dost Muham- 
mad in Samánah. Sh. M. D. invited him and treacherously murdered him at the 
feast. Plundering several places he went to Máler, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called Dhanúrí in Samáuah. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran against the 
trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and executed, A. H. 973. 
Akbarn., IL, 332. 

394. °Ali’ Quli’ (Beg, Istajlu, Shor Afkan Khán]. 

He was the sufaredé, or table-attendant, of Ismail IL, king of Persia, After his 
death, he went over Qandahár to India, and met at Multán the KhánKhánáu 
(No. 29), who was on his march to Thathah, At his recommendation, he received 
a mançab. During the war he rendered distinguished services. Soon after his arrival 
at court, Akbar married him to Mihrunnisá (the future Núr Jahán), daughter of 
Mirzá Ghiás Tahrání (No. 319). Ghiás's wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salín saw her, and 
fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married her quickly to “Ali Quli. 

"Alí Quit accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Rina, and received 
from him the title of Sher Atkan Khan. On his accession, ho received Dardwán 
as [nyúl Mis hostile encounter with Shaikh Khúbú (No. 275) was related on p. 496. 
The Madsir says that when he went to meet the Cübahdár, his mother put a 
helmet (dubaryhah) on hig head, and said, “ My son make his mother cry, before 
he makes your mother weep,” then kissed him, and let him go. 

"Ali Q.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihrunnisá, was later 
married to Prince Shahryar, Jahángír's fitth son. 

Jahangir in the Tuzuk expresses his joy at 'A. Q.’s death, and hopes that “the 
blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell.” Kháfí Khan (L, p. 267) mentions 
an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been related by Núr Jahán's mother. 
According to her, Sher Afkan was not killed by Qutbuddín's men, but, wounded as 
he was, managed to get to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his 
wife, whom he did not wish to fall into the emperor’s hands. But her mother would not 


1 Vide Cunningham’s ‘Geography of | Dor River, near Naushahrah. 
Ancient India, p. 131. It lies on the 
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let him enter, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as Mihrunnisá had 
committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. “ ]Γινῖησ heard the sad news, 
Sher Afkan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

His body was buried in the shrine of tho poet Bahrám Saquá (vide below among 
the poets); the place is pointed out to this day at Bardwán. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four tigers which Núr 
Jabán killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught (Tuzuk, p. 186), and Núr 
Jahan requested Jahángfr to let her shoot them. She killed two with one ball each, 
and the other two with two bullets, without missing, for which the emperor gave her a 
present of one thousand Ashrafís. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the 
moment — 

sl Si pth ο) hye Chee ja esl οὐ yy dS ler μὴ 
“Though Núr Jahán is a woman, she is in the array of mena zan í sker afkan,” 
τ. e, either the wife of Sher Alkan, or à woman who throws down (af/kun) tigers (sher). 
395. Sha/h Muhammad, son of Masnad i ΑἸ. 
Vide Nos. 306 aud 385. 

390. Sanwalda's Ja'don. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadábád (p. 416, 
note), and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 992, he was assaulted 
and dangerously wounded by some Bhátí. Akbar visited him, as he was given up by 
the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness of three years. 

He was the son of Rajah Gopal Jádon's brothfr (vide No. 305), and Abulfazl 
calls him a personal attendaut'of the emperor, Ahkbarn., ILI, 24, 333, 435. 

397. Khwajah Zahi'ruddi'n, son of Shaikh Khalilullah, 

He served in the 31st. year under Qásim Khán (No. 59) in the conquest of 
Kashinir, and in the 46th year in the Dak'hin. 

His father is also called $247 Khalílullah. He served in the 10th year against 
Khan Zaman, and under Mun’im Khán in Bengal and Orísá, and died in 983 at 
Gaur of fever (p. 376). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious Mir 
„Khalílullah of Yazd and his son Mír Zahiruddin, who in the 2nd year of Jahangir 
came as fugitives from Persia to Láhor. The history of this noble family is given in 
the Maásir. 

398. Mir Abul Qa/’sim of Níshápur. 

309. Haji’ Muhammad Ardistiní. 

400. Muhammad Kha'n, son of Tarson Nhán's sistor (No. 32). 

401. Khwajah Mugi'm, son of Kliwájah Miraki. 

Ile served under "Arís Kokah in Bengal, and returned with him to court in the 
29th year, In 993, he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, together with Tahir 
Saiful Mulúk (No. 201) in Fort G'horág'hát by several Bengal rebels. In the end of 
the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made Bukhshi, Akbarn., IAE, 418, 470, 610. 

Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot'a Historians, 1., pp. 248, 291. 

402. Qa/dir Quli’, foster brother of Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in G ujrat. Akbarn., IIL, 621. 
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403. Fi'ru'zah, a slave of the emperor Humáyún. 

Badáoní (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier in one 
of the wars wiih India, aud was taken to Humáyün, who brought him up with 
Mírzá Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. Ho played several musical instruments 
and composed poems. Ife came to India with Ghazi Khan i Badakhshi (No. 144). 

Badáoní also says that he was a Langá. 

404. Τα Kha’n K’hatriay, Fide No. 172. 

405. Zainuddi'n ΑΙ’. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Man Singh against M. Muhammad 
Hakim, 

406. Mi'r Shari'f of Koláb. 

407. Paha'r Khan, the Balúch. | 

He served in the 21st year against Daudá, son of Surjan Hádá (No. 96), and 
afterwards in Bengal. In 989, the 26th year, he was tuyúldár of Gházípár, aud 
hunted down Ma'gúm Kháu Farankhúdí, after the latter had plundered Muhammadabid 
(p. 444). In the 28th year, he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the 
fight at Maisánah, S. E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fulàdí was defeated. Akbarn., 
III., 160. 355, 416. 

Dr. Wilton Oldham, C. S., states in his * Memoir of the Ghazeepoor District (p. 80) 
that Faujdár Pahár Khán is still remembered in Gházípür, and that his tank and 
tomb are still objects of' local interest. 

408. Koshu' Da's, tho Rit’hor. 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29th year), he served in Gujrat. A daughter 
of his was married to Prince Salim (p. 310). From the Akbarnámah, IIL, 623, it 
appears that he is the son of Rái Rái Singh's brother (No. 44), and perished, in the 
36th year, in a private quarrel, 

409. Sayyid Lad Ba'rha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lid served with the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 46th year, 
in the Dak hin. 

410. Nasir Main. 

Main (wi), or Munj, is the name of a subdivision of Rang har Rajputs, chiefly 
inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat Dnáb. “ The only famous man which this tribe 
has produced, is 'Jsá Klán Main. He served under Bahádur Shéh and Jahándár 
Sháh." Afadsir. 

4M. Sa/ngah, the Punwar. 

412. Qa'bil, son of ’Atiq. 

a ο. Zamindars of Orisa. 

415. Nu'ram, foster brother of Mirz4 Ibrahim. 

He served in the 31st year against the Afghans on Mount Teráh, and in 1000, 
under Mán Singh in the expedition to Orísá? Akbarn., ILI., 632, 642. 

Mirzá Ibráhím was Akbar's youngest brother, who died as an infant. 
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The above list of Grandees includes the names of such Mancabdárs above 
the rank of commanders of Five hundred as were alive and dead in the 40th 
year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this book was completed; but the list of 
the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred only contains such as were 
alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank and are now alive, I shall 
merely give the number. There are at present 

of Commanders of 150 ........ sess D3 


Do. Ob Skaðaði Sas ο 1 
Do. of 100, or Yuzbáshus, ............ ease 250 
Do. Ol. OO) iios a ποὺς A a . 0l 
Do. «δ OU asc ode quens — 204 
Do. “Ob ak ο. — 16 
Do. ol. 3040 is aa Ke (200 
Do. of 80, or Zarkashbands,...... ........... 30 
Do. OF 20 c ο ο ο ο” 250 
Do. of 10.. gates, 6204 


[ Total, 1388 Mangabdárs below the rank of a Commander of 200. | 
Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mangabs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians and 
Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with commissions 
in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. A large number 
again, both of old and young servants, receive their discharge, and are rewarded 
by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants of land, that render them 
independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as are still alive 
and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names of those who 
have been employed in the administration of the government, and thus confer 
upon them everlasting renown. | 

The following have been Fakíls, or prime-ministers,—' 

Bairám Khán (No. 10); Mun'im Khan (No. 11); Atgah Khán (Νο. 15); 
Bahádur Khán (No. 22); Khwájah Jahan (No. 110); KhánKhánán Mirzi 
Khan (Νο. 29); Khan i A'zam Mirzi Kokah (No. 21). 

The following have been Pazirs, or ministers of finances— 

Mir 'Azízullah Turbatí; Khwájah Jaláluddín Mahmúd? of Khurisán 
(Νο. 65); Khwájah Mu’inuddin i Farankhúdí (Νο. 128); Khwajah 'Abdul 
Majid Acaf Khan (No. 49); Vazir Khan (No. 41); Muzaffar Khán (No. 37) ; 
Rajah Todar Mall (No. 39); Khwájah Shih Mangúr of Shíráz (Νο. 122) ; 
Qulij Khan (No. 42); Khwajah Shamkuddín Khawátí (No. 159). 


* Abulfazl's list is neither complete, | ? The MSS. and my text have wrong 
nor chronologically arranged. Mas'úd, tor Mahmúd, 
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The following have been Bakhshts— 

Khwajah Jahin (No. 110); Khwijah Tahir of Sijistán (No. 111); 
Maulana Habi Dihzádí,! Maulana Darwish Muhammad of Mashhad; Mauláná 
'Ishaí,” Muqim of Khurásín (No. 401); Sultén Mahmad of Badakhshán ; 
Lashkar Khán (No. 90); Shahbiz Khan (No. 80); Rai Puruk’hotam; 
Shaikh Farid i Bukhari (No. 99); Qizi ' Alí of Baghdad; Ja'far Beg Agaf 
Khan (No. 98) ; Khwájah Nizánuddín Ahmad ;? Khwajagi Fathullah (No. 258). 

The following have been Cadrs—* 

Mir Fathullah ; Shaikli Gadáí, son of Shaikh Jamál i Kambú ; Khwájagí 
Mohammad Cálih, descendant in the third generation from Khwájah 'Abdullah 
Marwáril; Mauláná 'Abdul Baqi; Shaikh "Abdunnabi; Sultán Khwájah : 
(No. 108) ; Cadr Jahan (No. 194). 


Concluding Note by the Translator on Akbar! s Mangabdars. 


The principal facts which Abulfazl’s list of Grandees discloses are, first, 
that there were very few Tlindústáni Musulmáns in the higher ranks of the 
army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, especially 
Persians and Afghans; secondly, that there was a very fair sprinkling of Hindú 
Amírs, as among the #15 Maneabdars there are 51 Windus. 

The Mancabdárs who had fallen iuto disgrace, or had rebelled, have mostly 
been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abul Mæálí; Khwajah 
Mu'azzun, brother of Akbar" mother; Baba Khan Qáqshál; Magúm i 
Kábulí (p. 45], note); "Arab Bahadur; Jabári, Ge. But there are also 
several left out, as Khizr Khwájah (p. 865, note 2), Sultán Husain Jaláir 
(vide under No. 64), Kamál Khan the Gakkhar (vide p. 456), Mír Gest 
(p. 421), Naurang Khan, son of Qutbuddin Khan (p. 334), Mírzá Quli 
(p. 385), Rajah Askaran (p. 458), and others, for whose omission it is difficult 
to assign reasons, 

Comparing Abuliazl’s list with that in the Tabaqát, or the careful lists οἱ 
Sháhjahán's grandces in the Pádisháhnámah, we observe that Abulfazl has 
only given the mangab, but not the actual commands, which would have shewn 
the strength of the contingents (dddindn). Iu other words, Abulfazl has 
merely given the σά!) rank (p. 241). This will partly account for the discre- 
pancics in rank between his list and that by Nizámuddin in the Tabaqát, which 


1 Some MSS. have Jai instead of 8 The Historian. 
Habi (an abbreviation for JJabib). * Vide pp. 270 to 274. Regarding 


a Regarding him vide Akbarnámah, Mauláuá "Abdul Bági., who was Cadr in 
IIL, 210. He was of Ghazni. the fifth year, vide Akbarnámah, 11; 143, 
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may advantageously be given bere. 
rank, vís. 


In the Ταδαφάί." 


Nizám only gives mangabdárg of higher 


In Abulfazl’s list. 


1. KhánKhánán Bairám Khan, wee No. 10. Mancab, 5000. 
2. Mirza Shahrukh, 5000,  ............... vene gy. 3 0000. 

9. Tardi Beg Khan, ......... ο a Terre ο A425 d. 

4. Mun'im Khán, ............ MO ον 5» 11; do. 

5. Mirzé Rustam, 5000, ο ha 

6. Mirza IKhánKhánán, ............. e. Ὁ. 20; do. 

7. "Alf Quli Khan Ζαπιάη,................... ido. αν. 05 to: 

8. Adham Khán, ....................- "DET » 19; do. 

9. Mirzá Sharafuddin Husain, .......... » 1/; do. 


. Shamsuddin Muhammad Atgah Khán, μά. ó, 15; do. 


10 

11. Muhammad ’Aziz Kokultash, 5000,......... „ 51; do. 

12. Khizr Khwájah,........... eene), NOt in theAin; vide p. 805. 
13. Bahadur Khan, 5000............... deste vies .. » 22; 5000. 

14, Mir Muhammad Khán Λίσα], ...... . ...... „ 16; do. 

15. Muhammad Quali Khan Barlás,# ............ „ δ]; do. 


16. Khan Jahan, 5000, ........................... » 24; do. 
17. Shihábuddín Ahmad Khan, 5000, ......... ,, 20; do. 
18. Sa’id Khán, 5000,...... esee yy 25; do. 
19, Pir Muhammad Khan, ..................... 2 a 203 do. 
20. Rajah Bihárá Mall,” ...... ha even 5» 23; do. 
21. Rajah Bhagwan Das, 5000, ...... Tm sc 94 $09 
22. Man Singh, 5000, . „ 90; do. 


LS 
e 


, Khwájah ’Abdul M. ajíd Kc af KI 


tained 20,000 horse, 


τῶ; main- 
se, 49; 9000. 
. » 48; 3000. 


24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak,* 

25. “Abdullah Khán Uzbak, .............. „ 14; 5000. 
26. Qiyá Khan Gung,* 2e 57 99; 5000. 
27. Yúsuf Muhammad Khan Kokah, 5000, we » 18; 5000. 
28. Zain Khán Kokah, 5000, ..................... sg 91; 4500. 
29. Shujá'at Khán, δ000,...................... - . o4 δις 3000. 
30. Sháh Budágh Khán, ....... OPEN , 52; 3000. 
81. Ibrahim Khan Uzbak, 4000,.................. » 64; 2500. 
82. Tarson Muhammad Khan, 5000, ............ 5, 92; 9000. 


* According to MS. No. 87 of the 


own 


ee of the As. Soc., Bengal, and my 


S. The η] differences in 


the names are mostly traceable to Ak- 
bar’s hatred, which Abullazl shared, of 
the names ‘ Muhammad,’ * Ahmad. 


* Mentioned in the Tubagdé as belonging to the Umard i kibar, ‘the great 
Amirs’, i. e., probably, the commanders of 5000. 
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530 


In the Tabagát. 
33. Vazir Khan, 5000, 
34. Muhammad Murad Khan,* .................. 
35. Ashraf Khan,” | cscessssiiee-dcesecdesavvoceee a 
36. Mahdi Qasim Khan,* FS eee 
37. Muhammad Qasim Khan, ..................... 
38. Khwájah Sultan "All, ........ e cee eee eee 
39. Rajah Todar Mall, 4000, TER 
40. Mírzi Yusuf Khan Razawí, 4000, ........... 
41. Mirza Quali Khan,* 
42. Muzaffar Khan, ......... 
43. Haidar Muhammad Khán, 2000, 
44. Sháham Khan Jaláir, 2000, .................. 
45. Isma’il Sultán Daldai, 
46. Muhammad Khan Jaláir, 
47. Khan i ’Alam, 3000,................. eese 
48. Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan, maintained 

5000 horse, ........ 
49. Muhibb 'Alí Khan, 4000, 
50. Qulij Khan, 4000, 
51. Muhammad Cádiq Khán, 4000, 
59. Mirza Jani Beg, 3000, 
53. Ismá'íl Qulí Khán, 3000,? 
54. T'timád Khán Gujrátí, 4000... 
55. Rajah Rai Singh, of Bikanir and Nos „4000, 
56. Sharíf Muhammad Khan, 8000,............... 
57. Sháh Fakhruddín, Naqábát Khán, 1000, ... 
58. Habib Ali Khan, e gcc... sas eee 
59. Shah Qulí Mahram, 1000, 
609 Muhibb *Alí Khan Rahtásí, 4000, 
61. Mwinuddin Ahmad, | .................... e. 
62. Ttimád Khan Khwájahsará, ......... 2000. 
63. Düstam Ibin, ... cepe rp E EIER 
64. Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar, 5000, . 


0.0000800:.000080:0:000 es ses op: odo 
eee et oe eres 


PR 06 eee 5099946849 5099796 


peono » Φθ9 9669949999 4949299 


.00000.00.0% . αχ] 


65, Tahir Khan Mír Farághat, 2000, 


— 


* He got insane. Tubagdé. | ı * The 
a MS., 1000 


* 


In Abulfazl’s list. r 


No. 41; 4000. 
» 94; 8000. 
» 74; 2000. 
„ 86; 4000. 
„ 40; 4000. 
» 66; 3000. 
» 89; 4000. 
» 395; 4500. 


not in the Ain; vide p. 385. 


. No. 87; 4000. 


, 66; 2500. 
„ 97; 2000. 
» 72; 2000. 


not in the Ajn. 


No. 58; 3000. 
5, 28; 5000. 
„ 107; 1000. 
„ 42; 4000. 
„ 43; 4000. 
„ 47; 3000. 
„ 46; 3500. 
, Οἱ; 2500. 
„ 41; 4000. 
, 63; 8000. 
, 88; 2000. 
5, 133; 1000. 
„ 45; 8500. 


not in the Ain; vide p. 422. 
No. 128; 1000. 
119; 1000. 


79; 2000. 


2 


7? 


.. not in the Ain; vide pp. 456, 


486. 
No. 94; 2000. 


MSS. of the Tabagát also have 


wrong Rustam Khán. 


* Mentioned in the Ταδαφάἑ as belonging to the Umard i kibár, ‘ the great 


Amirs’, í. e., probably, the commanders of 6000. 
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In the Tabagat. In Abulfaz’’s list. 
66. Sayyid Hámid of Bukhira, 2000, ............ No. 78; 2000. 
67. Sayyid Mahmúd Khan, Bárha, 4000, » 75; 2000. 
68. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Bárha, 3000, ........ ,, 91; 2000. 


69. Qará Bahádur Khán,' 4000, (?) ............ .. „ 179; 700. 

70. ‘Baqi Muhammad Khan Kokah, 4000, ...... , 60; 3000. 

71. Sayyid Muhammad Mír’ Adl, ος „ 140: 1000. 

72. Ma'cám Khan Farankhúdí, 2000, ............ ,, 157; 1000. 

73. Naurang Khan, 4000,.................. asam not in the Ain ; vide p. 834. 
74. Sháh Muhammad Khan Atgah, younger 

brother οἱ Shamsuddín Atgah,? ............ not in the Ain, 

15. Matlab Khán, 2000, |............ Leere No. 88; 2000. 


76. Shaikh Ibrahim, 2000, ...... ..........ν.... ν. 82; 2000. 
77. ΑΙ Quli Khan, 2000, ........ .0.0.00.000 oe yy 124; 1000. 


78. Tolak Khan Quchin, 2000, .................. „ 158; 1000. 
19. Shah Beg Khan Kabuli, 3000, ... ........... „ Oi; 9000. 
80. Fattú Khan Afghán, 2000,................... not in the Ain; vide p. 523. 
81, Fath Khan, Fílbán, 2000, ..................... not in the Ain; vide p. 523. 
82. Samanji Khan Mughul, 2000,  .............. No. 100; 1500. 
83. Baba Manklí, 1000, . Vete Eas oga, 0 
84. Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 2000, - kn 5, 81; 2000. 
85. Shahbáz Khan Kambü, 2000, ........ issue » 80; 2000. 
86. Khwájah Jahan Khurásáni, ... ........ a. ο 110; 1000. 


87. Majnún Khan Qáqshál, kept 500g horse, ... ,, 50; 3000. 
88, Muhammad Qasim Khán,“ 8000, ............ ,, 40; 4000. 


89. Muzaffar Husain Mirzá, 1000, .............. „ 180; 700. 
90. Rajah Jagannath, 8000,...................... gy 09; 2500. 
91. Rajah Askaran, 3000, —......................... notin the Ain; vide p. 458. 


92. Rai Lonkaran, 2000, .............. not in the Ain; vide p. 494. 
93. Mádhá Singh, “ brother of R. Min Singh? | 
2000. ιο ρε NU 1500; 


94, Saif Khan Kokah, Er SONS ο 5, 88; 4000. 
95. Ghiásuddín 'Alí Agaf Khan, .............. oe. p, 126; 1000. 
96. Páyandah Khán Mughul, 2000, ............... , 68; 2500. 
97. Mubarak Khan, the Gak’khar, 1000,......... „ 171; 1000. 
98. Báz Bahadur Afghan, 2000, ................ „sy 120; 1000, 
99. Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?), ... ........ ........ not in the Ain. 
100. Sayyid Qasim Bárha, 2000, .,...............- „ 105; 1500. 


101. Rajah Kangár, 2000,........................... notin the Ain; vide p. 480. 


-- 


* MS., Bahadur Khan. author of the Tabagdt. 
? This is probably a mistake of the * The same as No. 37 on p. 530. 


102. 


103. 
104. 


105. 


106. 
107. 
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Jn the Tabagát. 
Muhammad Husain Lashkar Khán, kept 
2000 horse, ....... πο οσον 
Husain Khan Tukriyah, 2000, 
Jalál Khán, the Gakk'har, 1500, ........... 
Sa’id Khan, the Gakk'har, 1500, ..,......... 


Ttibár Khan, the Eunuch, 2000. 
Khwajah Tahir Mthammad Tátár Khan, ... 


.. No. 


In Abulfazl’s list. 


No. 90; 2000. 
„ 53; 9000. 
„ 170; 1000. 
„not in the Ain; 
vide pp. 457, 486. 
84; 2000. 
„ 111; 1000, 


108. Mot hi Bijali; 1500, νεα „ 121; 1000. 
109. Mihtar Khan, Khágah Khail, 2000, M „ 102; 1500. 
110. Cafdar Khan, Khagah Khail, 2000; ...... .. not in the Ain. 
111. Bahár Khan, Khagah Khail, 2000,............ No. 87 (?); 2000. 
112. Farhat Khán, Khágah Khail, 2000, „ 145; 1000. - 
118. Rai Sál Darbárí, 2000,........... eere ,, 106; 1250. 
114. na Dur, [500 sáði „ 103; 1500. 
115. Mírak Khan Bahádur,? 2000, ............... ..- 5, 208; 500. 
116. Shah Muhammad Qalati, .......... κ 0000... „ 95; 2000. 
117. Maqgúd 'Alí Kor,... „ 136; 1000. 
118. Tkhlág Khan, the πο, 1000, - (uvas gy 805 2000, 
119. Mihr 'Alí Sildoz, 1500, ............. ness, 180; 1000. 
190. Khudáwand Khán Dak'hiní, 1500,........... ,, 151; 1000. 
121. Mir Murtazá Dale? hiní, 1000, .................. 5, 162; 1000. 
122. Hasan Khán, a Dataní Afghán, 1900, ...... » 220; 500. 
193. Nazar Beg, son of Sa'id, tho Gakk’har, 1000, ,, 247; 500. 
124. Rajah Gopál, 20006,.............. erem not in the Ain ; vide p. 502. 
125. Qiyá Khan, 1000, ........... . No. 184; 700. 
126. Sayyid Hashim Bárha, 2000,......... ........ „ 143; 1000. 
197. Razawi Khan, 2000, ....................ν....... yy 141; 1000. 
198. Rájah Bir Bal, 9000,....................... 855 2000. 
129. Shaikh Farid i Bukhari, 1500, ...... ........ „ 99; 1500. 
130. Rajah Surjan, 2000, .................. 0... ». 96; 2000. 
181. Ja'far Beg Acaf Khan, 2000, ...............Ἔ , 98; 2000. 
132. Rajah Rúpsí Bairági, 1500, ................. „ 118; 1000. 
133. Fázil Khan, 1500, ..........................-. » 156; 1000. 
134. Shah Qulí Khán Náranjí, 1000,  ............ „ 291; 500. 
185. Shaikh Muhammad Khan Bukhari, 2000,... ,, 77; 2000. 
136. La’l Khán Badakhshí, ............... ere „ 209; 500. 

1 M$., 1000, 2 Ho died in the explosion of a mine 


before Chitor. 
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In the Tabaqat. 


Lei ed 


* “He belongs to the old Amirs of 
the present dynasty. ο was an accom- 
plished man, excelled in music, and 
composed poems. Thero exists a well 
known Masnawi by him, dar báb i 
ak'hárah, on the subject of dancing 
tee Tabagát. Vide Akbarnamah, 

* “He was a servant of Humáyún. 
In Akbar’s service he rose to a command 
of 1000, and died at Láhor." One MS. 
calls him ’Alf Dost Khan Wárangí, tho 
other has Bárbegí, an unusual title for 
the Mughul period. 

* * Muhammad Zaman is the brother 


of Mfrz& Yúsuf Khán (No. 39) He 


In Abulfasl’s list. 


137. Khanjar Beg Chaghtá,! ......................... not in the Ain. 
188. Makhgúg Khan, 2500, ...................... No. "70; 9500. 
199. Sani Khán Arlát, ............. eene » 3, 216; 500. 
140. Mirza Husain Khan, ......... ο see. ο. 149; 1000. 
141. Jagat Singh, 1δ00,.....................ν...νινον „ 160; 1000. 
142. Mírzá Naját Khan, .... noonoo o essere ó 142; 1000. 
"143. 'Alí Dost Khan, 1000,? .........00000000.0. 2. not in the Ain. 
144. Sultan Husain Khán,.............. see νιον not in the Ain. 
145. Khwájah Shah Manqür Shírázi,...... . ...... No. 122; 1000. 
146. Salim Khán,1000,............... sese yy 192; 1000. 
147. Sayyid Chhajhu Barha,..... ................. ,, 221; 500. 
148. Darbár Khan, 1000, ...............ν.-.....ν.. ó, 185; 700. 
149, Haji Muhammad Sístání, 1000 (?) ......... „ 55; 3000. 
150. Muhammad Zamán,? ........... ee not in the. Ain. 
151. Khurram Khan, 2000,5..................... not in tho Ain. 
152. Muhammad Qulí Toqbai, 1000,............... No. 129; 1000. 
158. Mujahid Khan, 10007 ........................ not in the Ain. 
154. Sultan Ibrahim Aubahí,? ees hot in the Ain. 
155. Shah Ghází Khán Turkmýn, .................. notin the Xin. 
150. Bheroyah, 1000, rss No. 168; 1000. 
157. Kákar ’Ali Khan, 1000,.................... ee a 92; 2000. 
158. Naqíb Khan, 1000,............... eese » 161; 1000. 
159. Beg Núrín Khan, 1000,......... ..9...... ον 212; E00. 
160. Qutlú Qadam Khan, 1000,.......... „ ου 123; 1000. 
161. Jalal Khan Qurichí, 1000, ............ ........ „ 213; 500. 
162. Shimál Khan Qurchi, 1000, — A LES 1000; 
163. Mírzádah 'Alí Khán, ....5....νννεννενννἓν,, a 192; 1000. 
164. Sayyid 'Abdullah Khán,.................... ... „ 189; 700. 


belonged to the commanders of 1000, 
and was killed in Gadha.” Tabagát. 

* According to the Tabaqát, he was 
dead in 1000. Fide Akbarnámah, IL, 
98, 108, 200, 284, 287. 

He is not to be confounded with Mirza 
Khurram (No. 177). 

δ Mujáhid Khan was the son of Mugá- 
hib Khan, one of Humáyún's courtiers. 
He was killed at Koubhalmír. Akbarnd- 
mah, IIL, 146, 168. 

6 Ho was the kAdl, or maternal uncle, 
of the author of the Tabagdét, and dis- 
tinguished himself in leading a successful 
expedition into Kanáon. 
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In the Ταδαφάί. 
Mir Sharif i Amuli, 1000,................ .. 
Harkan 
Dost: Klin, - sasssa ΠΕΝ 
Jafar Khán Turkmán, 1000,.. ............ 
Rai Manohar, ......... seu dis 
Shaikh πο οι of Lak’ hiii. raaa 
Mirzé Abul Muzaffar, 00.00.0000... rne 
Ráj Singh, son of Rajah Askaran,............ 
Ra Pa Ρα ο ο. ΠΜ 
Jánish Bahddui, eese ie t poa eaae 


165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 


Muhammad Khan Niyázi,................ cone 
Ram Das Kachhwáhah, ......... cece ens 
Mir Abul Qásim,.. ΜΉΝ 
Khwajah 'Abdul Hai, Mír "Ad, ο 
Shamsuddin Husain, son of A’zam Khán, 
Khwájah Shamsuddín Khawafi, 
Mir Jamáluddín Husain Injá, 1000, 
Shaikh 'Abdullah Khán, son of Muhammad 
Ghael Ισ ee x Scis " 
Sayyid Raji Bárha, 1000, 
Medni Rai Chauhan, 1000, 
Mir Tahir Razawi, brother of M. Yúsuf Khan, 
Tish Beg Kabuli, ........... οσο 
Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 horse, .... 
Sher Khwajah,...... errr eer Te T 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 


Muhammad Quali Turkmán, 
Mirza ' Alí 'Alamsháhí,? 
Wazir Jamil, 
Rai Bhoj, 1000, 
Bakhtyár Beg Turkmán, 
Mir Cadr Jahán, ....... bs en 
Hasan Beg Shaikh ᾿Ὀππατή.....ννννννννι 
Shádmán, son of 'Azíz Kokah, ..........., 
Rájah Mukatmán Bhadauriah, 
Baqi Safarchi, son of Tahir Khan Farághat, 


9 0 0 0 0 0 00 9 Φ 0Ο ὁ 99 ὁ 4 8 Ρο 00ο 
9 05 996 00 85 999 9 8 0 9 9 8 ὁ 8989496 


9989554 9 8 9 ὁ 89 59 


! One MS. calls his cole, the other ( 


saw, “He belonged to the command- 
ers of 1000, and is now (A. H. 1001) 
dead.” 


arms, 


p. 482. , 


In Abulfazl selist, 


No. 166; 1000. 


„ 


232; 500. 


not in the Ain. 


No. 114; 1000. 


265; 400. 
197; 700. 
240; 500. 
174; 1000. 
196; 700. 
235; 500. 
239 ; 500. 
238 ; 500. 
251; 500.. 
230; 500. 
163 ; 1000. 
159; 1000. 
164; 1000. 


173; 1000. 
165; 1000. 
198; 700. 
236; 500. 
172; 1000. 
191; 700. 
176; 800. 
203; 600. 
237; 500. 
200; 700. 
175; 1000. 
204 ; 600. 
194; 700. 
167; 1000. 
233 ; 500. 


: 949; 500. 
o in tho Ain; vide p. 408. 


3 «Ie is the brother of 'Alamsháh, 
a courageous man, skilful in the us 
τ Tabdgót. This remark is scarcely 
in harmony with the facts recorded on 
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In the Tabagat. In Abulfazl’s list. 
199. Farídún Barlás, .......0.ssceeeseeeees No. 227; 500. 
200. Bahádur Khán Qurdár, a Tarín Afghán,... ,, 269; 400. 
201. Shaikh Bayazid i Chishti, ............... „ 260; 400. 

In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Abulfazl classes 
among the commanders of 400. Nizám, however, adds the following note to 
his own list—“ Let it be known that the title of Amir is given to all such 
as hold Mangabs from 500 upwards. None of those whom I have enumerated 
holds a less rank.” 

The Historian Badáoní has not given a list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the pocts, doctors, learned men, and saints of 
Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the third 
volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. With his 
usual animus he says (III. 1,)—* I shall not give the names of the Amirs, as 
Nizám has given them in the end of his work, and besides, most of them have 
died without having obtained the pardon of God. 

Í have seen none that is faithful iu (his generation ; 
If thou knowest one, give him my blessing.” 

Of the Mancabdárs whose names Abulfazl has not given, because the 
Ain list refers to Mo period priqg to the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, the most 
famous are Mahabat Khan, Khán Jahan Lodi (p. 503), and "Abdullah Khán 
Fíráüz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign; but the 
Dutch traveller De Laét, in his work on India (p. 151), has a valuable note on 
the numerical strength of Jahángir's Mangabdárs, which may be compared 
with the lists in the Ain and the Pádisháhnámah (IL, 717). Leaving out 
the princes, whose mangabs were above 5000, we have— 


Commanders Under Akbar. Under Jahángir. Under Sháhjahán 
of (Xin) (De Lact) (Pádisháhnámah) 
5000 559959 4 ὁ 4 Φ 90 994 9 9 0 0 ὁ 9699 8 949694 * ὁ ὁ 4 8 * 6 vo. 20 


As. Va “Ol ο 
4000 ........ — qu 
9500 ο iue ο μυ 0 
3000 ........... dT 36 
Μο το -—-—n 
2I REL, ο ο sara 
πμ Wo ο ο ο 02 
1200 ει L κι O a Ὁ 
1000 ο ο SL. DU quisersskenu OT 
“αι T EE 
αν ο p 


e 
to 
Ct 
bo 
= 


930 


700 1955099 ϐ 8 95 (JE EE SE ST TE: 9 89 ὁ ἃ 58 94999 E S 999 » 61 


600 949» 998. B ; A 94949 4 4 0 49 4 8 59 4 ϐ 9 ὁ 9 5 ὁ 30 
500 ....... . 46 í ir ISOS νο 114 
Total, 954: 219 95459 8 ὃ 8 8 9 4839 949 849 9 9 563 
400 age Ss 73 
350 ska 19: a . 58 
300 ...... FE "OT" not, specified. 
AN ὃ; SEAS τρώει vss 85 
200. η ο ME , 150 
Total, ., 108 ............ 438 
150 ....... v. DOS ον cone 212 
190. 2c ves D: cantata alee ets 0 
ο ο 200 vis oo TE 
ο baa sane OF ossia hrs 245 not specified. 
60 ixi ος εκ ος 
ο ο AO ο... 
40 260 e.e) 54499996 908 
30 ».» 59996898 89 95949599 9 99996 240 
20 pates 200 eae wala 232 
10 #00... [] 901 LÀ 11 0 
Total, ..1388 ....... e. 2064 


The number of Ahadís under Jahangir, De Lact fixes as follows— 


Chaháraspals,.. 0010... 141 
Sihaspahs, rere er dd 1322 
Duaspahs, »............. 1428 
κο ο μμ 900 


4441 Ahadis. | 

Under Sháhjahán, 17 Grandces were promoted, up to the 20th year οἱ 
his reign, to mangabs above 5000. There is no Hindu among them. 

De Laét has not mentioned how many ofthe Amirs were Hindus. But 
we may compare the lists of the Ain andthe Pádisháhnámah. 

We find under Akbar— 

among 252 mancabdars from 5000 to 500 ........ 32 Hindus 
„ 109 from 400 to 200 esser. 25 Do. 
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Under Sháhjahán (20th year of his reign), we have— 
among 12 mangabdárs above 5000 ............... no Hindus, 
» 980 - from 5000 to 500 ........110 Do. 

Tho names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Pádisháh- 
námah. Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of Hindus 
and Muhammadans at the Mughul court, I would refer the reader to my 
‘Chapter from Muhammadan History,’ Calcutta Review, April, 1871, 


NIN 30 (continued). 
THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME. 


I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. Mis Majesty who 
is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the sovereign 
over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages as worthy οἱ 
attention, And yet all five, according to their light, are struck with his 
Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The first class, in the lustre 
of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external and the internal, and in 
their understanding and the breadth of their views fully comprehend both 
realms of thought, and acknowledge to have received their spiritual power 
from the throne of his Majesty. The second class pay less attention to the 
external world; but in the light of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. 
The third class do not step beyond the arena of observation (nazar), and possess 
a certain knowledge of what rests on testimony. The fourth class look upon 
testimony as something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing 
without proof. The /i/fh class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the 

"narrow sphere of revealed testimony. Bach class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up asa judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings; kat truthfulness helps on 
the pen. 


First Class.—Such as understand the mysteries of both worlds. 


1. Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor.’ 
Vide p. 490. The Tabaqát also mentions a Shaikh Mubárak of Alwar, aud a 


Sayyid Mubarak of G wáliár. 


? Tho notes are taken from the Twóá- the Mir-dtil "Alain. 
gát, the third volume of JJudáont, and 


68 


to 


10, 


11. 
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. Shaikh Nizam. 


Abul Fazl either means the renowned Nizámuddin of Amet hí, near Lak'hnau, 
of the Chishti sect, who died A. H, 979; or Nizámuddin of Narnaul, of the same 
sect, who died in 997. 


, Shaikh Adhan. 


He also belonged to the Chishtís, and died at Jaunpür in 970. 


. Miyán Wajihuddin.. 


Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tabagát mentions a contemporary, Shagkh 
Wajíhuddín Guyrátí, who died in 996. 


, Shaikh Ruknuddin. 


He was the son of Shaikh “Abdul Quddús of Gango. Badáoní saw him at 
Dihli at the time of Bairam’s fall. 


, Shaikh "Abdul 'Azíz (of ῬΙΠ]0. 
. Shaikh Jalaluddin. 


He belongs to Thanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor (taléfuh) 
of "Abdul Quddús of Gango. Died 989. 


Shaikh Hahdiyah. 


Máhdiyah is Mindüstáni for the Persian Jláldád, * given (diyá) by God, 
‘Theodore.’ Ife lived at Khairabad, and died in 993. 


. Mauláná Husámuddín. 


* Mauláná Hustmuddin Surkh of Láhor. He differed from the learned of Láhor, 


and studied theology and philosophy. 116 was very pious.” Tubaqdt. 
Shaikh 'Abdul Ghafur, 
He belongs to A’zampfr in Sambhal, and was the pupil of Abdul Quddús. 
died in 995. 
Shaikh Panjú. 
He was wrongly called Decbü ou p. 104, note 2. He died in 969. Baddoné 


II., 53. 


. Mauláná Ism il. 


He was an Arabian, and the friend of Shaikh Husain, who taught in Humágún's 
Madrasah at Dihlí. He was a rich man, and was killed by some burglars that 
had broken into his house. ε 


13. Madhu Sarsuti 18. Ramtirt’h. 
14. Madhúsúdan. 19. Nar Sing. 
15. Nardin Asram. '20. Parmindar. 
16. Hariji Sür. 21. Adit. 


17. 


Damúdar Bhat. 
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Second Class.—Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 


22. Shaikh Rukuuddín Mahmúd! Kamángar (the bow maker). 
23. Shaikh Amánullah. 
24. Khwájah 'Abdushshahíd. 


He is the son of Khwajagin Khwajah, son of the renowned Khwájah Ahrár. 
Vide No. V7, p. 322, and No. 108, p. 423. He died in 982, and was buried at Samar- 
qand. He had beon for twenty years in India,ænd held a jágír in. Parganah C$; le, 


# in the Bárí Duáb, where he maintained two thousand poor. 


Shaikh Misi. 


He was a smith (dhangar), and performed many miracles. Hv died in the 
beginning of Akbar's reign, and was buried at Láhor. The elder brother of 
Shaikh Salín i Chishtí also was called Shaikh Mist; vide p. 402. Vide also 
below, No. 102. 

. Babi Balas. 
. Shaikh 'Aláuddín Majzüb. Fide Badáoní ITI., 61. 
. Shaikh Yusuf Harkun. 


The Tabaqát calls him Shaikh Yusuf Harkun Majzüb of Láhor. 
Shaikh Burhan. 


]Ie lived as a recluse in Kálpí, and subsisted on milk and swectineats, denying 
himself water, He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the Quran. He was a 
Mahdawi. He died in 970 at the age of one hundred years, and was buried in 
his cell. : 

. Baba Kapur. 

Shaikh Kipúr Majzúb of Gwiliár, a Tusaini Sayyid, was at frst a soldier, 
then turned a bAíshtí, aud supplied widows and the poor with water. He died in 
979 from a fall from his gate. 

. Shaikh Abú Is-háq Firang. Vide Badáoní IIL, 48. 
. Shaih Daud. ; 

Ile is called Jhanníwál from Jhanní near Láhor. His ancestors had come 
from Arabia and settled at Sílpúr in. Multan, where Dáúd was born. — Badaoní 
(Π|., p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died m 982. 

Shaikh Salim i Chishti. 

He was a descendant of Shaikh ο ο and lived in Fathpár 
Sikri, highly honoured by Akbar, Jahángír was called after him Salín. He 
died in o7 9. Several of his relations have been mentioned above, pp. 102, 4£2. 


94. Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwáliár. 


Vide No. 173, p. 407. 


35. Ram Bhadr. ' 36. Jadrúp. 


. "noc " af r , ; 
1 Dadáoni (ΠΠ. p. 151) mentions a | Zainuddin Mahmúd Kamdagae. 


af. 


38. 


co 
= 


40. 


4] 


42. 


43. 


At. 


45. 


46. 
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Third Class.—Such as know philosophy and theology. 
Mir Fathullah of Shiraz. 


Vide pp. 33, 104, 109, 274. His brother was a poet and wrote under the 
tukhallug of Fárighí ; vide Badáoní TII., 292, His two sons were Mir Tad 
and Mir Sharif. 

Mir Murtaza. 


He is not to bo confounded with Mír Murtazá, No, 162, p. 449. Mír Murtazá 
Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dihlí, and was buried at the side ofthe poet Khuspáu, 
from where his body was taken to Mashhad. Me had studied tho ITadís under 
the renowned Dhu Hajar in Makkah, and then came over the Dak'hin to Agrah, 
Fide Akbarnámah TL, 278, 337. 

Maulíná Sa'id of Turkistin. 

He came in 968 from Máwará-lnahr to Λο, Bad. IL, 49. Ife died in 
Kábul in 970; Ze, ILL, 182. | 
]Háfiz of Tashkand. 

Το is also called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to Indias 
and was looked upon in. Máwará-lnahr as a most leaned man. He had some- 
thing of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all Turks, with the 
quiver tied to his waist. lle went over Gujrat to Makkah, and from there to 
Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. Afterwards he returned to his 
country, where he died. Vide Balláoní IL, 187. 

Mauláni Shah Muhammad. 

Vide p. 106 ; Bad. II., 296, 7. ἰ. 
Maulana 'Aláuddin. 

Πο came from Tristan, and is hence called r£, Me was the son of Manláná 
Kamáluddin Husain, aml studied under Mauláná Jalál Dawwání Sháti í He was 
for some time Akbar teacher. Once ata darbár he placed himself before the 
Khan i A'zun, when the Mir Tozak told him to go back. “ Why should not a 
learned man stand in front of fools,” said he, and left the hall, and never came 
again. He got 4000 bighahs as sayúræhál in Sambhal, where he died. 

Hakio Μις, J de No. 254, p. 491. 
Mauláná Shaikh Husain (of Ajmír). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Mu'in i Chishti of 
Ajnír, was once banished to Makkah, and had to suffer, in common with other 
Jearned men whom Akbar despised, various persecutions. — Dadáoní III., 87. 
Maulana Mir Kalín, " 

He died in 981, and was buried at Αυτα], He was Jahángír's first teacher. 
Bad. 1I., 170. : 

Ghází Khan. Vide No. 144, p. 440, 


1 Ma'gúl o mangúl, pr. that which testimony (nægt), 
is based on reason ('«q7) and traditional 
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41. Mauláná Cádiq. 

He was born in Samarqand, came to India, and then went to Kábul, where he 
was for some time the teacher of Mirzi Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother. He 
then went back to his home, where ho was alive in 1001. The Tabaqát calls him 
Mullá Cádiq Halwái. Badaoni (IIL, 255, where the Ed. Bibl. Indica has wrong 
Halwánt) puts him among the poets. 


48, Maulana Shah Muhammad. 


Vide No. Al. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories only 
* mention one Mauláná of that name. 


Fourth Class.—Such «s know philosophy Caqlí kalám'). 


49, Maulana Pir Muhammad. Fide No. 20, p. 324. 
50. Maulina ’Abduf Báqí. 
He was a Cadr; vide pp, 272, 528. 
51. Mirza Mullis. 
He was an Uzbak, came from Máwará-lnahr to India. and taught for some 
time in the Jami’ Masjid of Mu'ínuddin Farankhúdí (p. 431) at Merah. He died 
in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide Bad. IL, 187. . 
92. Maulánázidah Shukr. 
53. Maulana Muhammad. 

Ve lived at Láhor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badáoní (IIL, 
154) calls him Maulana Muhammad Muttí. 

Abulfazl, however, means perhaps Maulana Muhammad of Yazd, a learned and 
bigoted Shíah, who was well received hy Akbar and Abulfazl, with whose 
innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of them and asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. 1ο was plundered on the read to Strat. Mir-át. But 
Badáoni tells quite a ditterent story; vide p. 189. 

» = 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 
Qásim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 517, and p. 106. The Tabaqát also says of him that he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the é/í “ude. 
Mauláná Nüraddín Tarkhán. 


Vide p. 524. Me was a poet and a man of great erudition. Towards the end of 


δά 
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his life “he repented” and gavo up poetry. He was for a long time Mutawallí of 
Ilumáyún's tomb in Dihlí, where he died. 

The Tabaqát says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. According 
to the Maásir, he was born in Jám in Khurásán, and was educated in Mashhad. He 


* This means chiefly religious testi- a wider sense, as he includes the doctors 
mouy based on human reason, not on in this class. 
revelation. Abulfazl evidently takes it in 
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was introduced to Babar, and was a private friend of Humáyún's, who like him was 
fond of the astrolabe. He went with the emperor to 'Tráq, and remained twenty 
years in his service. As poet, he wrote under the takhallug of ‘Núr? Ho is 
also called * Núrí of Safilún,' because he held Safídún for some time as járír. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhán', and appointed him 
to Samánah. 


56. Narain. 64. Bidya niwás. 

57. Madhú bhat. 65. Grorínát?h. 

58. Sríbhat. 66. Gopínit'h. 

59. Dishn Nit’h. 67. Kishn Pandit. 

60. Ram Kishn. 68. Bhattachary. 

61. Balbhadr Misr. 69. Bhagirat Bhattácharj. 
62. Básádev Misr. 70. Kashi Nath Bhtttáchárj. 


63. Baman bhat. 

Physicians. 
71. ITakím Migrí. Vide No. 254, p. 491. 
12, Hakim ul Mulk. 


His name is Shamsuddin and, like several other doctors of Akbar's court, he 
. 9 Fá 5 9 a 
had come from Gilán on the Caspian to India. He was a very learned man. When 
the learned were driven from court and the innovations commenced, he asked for 
permission to go to Makkah (988), where he died. 
τὸ. Mulla Mir. 
The Tabaqát calls him Mulla Mir Tabib of ITarát, grandson of Mulla 'Abdul 
Hai Yazdi. 
74. Hakim Abul Fath. Fide No. 112, p. 424. 
15. Hakim Zanbil Beg. Tide No. 150, p. 442. 
6. Hakin “Ali of Gilán. Fide No. 192, p. 460. 
T. Hakim IHasan. 
He also came from Gilán, His knowledge, says Badáoní (IIL., 167), was not 
extensi, ο, but he was an excellent man. 
78. Hakim Aristú. 
το. Hakim Fathullah. 


He also came from Gílán, knew a great deal of medical literature, and also of 
astronomy, He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qánún. In the first year 
of Jahdngir’s reign, he was a Commander of 1000, 300 horse (Tuzuk, p. 34). 
The Pádisháhnámah (1, b, 350) says that he afterwards returned to his country, 
where he committed suicide. His grandson, Fathullah, was a doctor at Sháh- 


jahan’s court. i 


* The title carried with it none of the The Madsir has some verses made by 
privileges attached to it; vide p. 364. Núrí on his empty title. 


80. 


81. 
82. 
88. 


84. 
85. 
86. 
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Hakim Masih ul Mulk. 


He came from the Dak’hin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was a simple, 
pious man, and was physician to Sultan Murád. He dicd in Málwah. 


Hakim Jalaluddin Muzaffar. Vide No. 348, p. 516. 
Hakim Lutfullah. Vide No. 354, p. 518. 
Hakim Saiful Mulk Lang. 


Badáoní and the Tabaqát call him Saiful Mnlúk. Because he killed his 
patients, he got the nickname of Saiful Hukaud, ‘the sword of the doctors.’ 
He came from Damáwand, and was in Agrah during Bairam’s regency. Later 
he weut back to his country. Jle was also a poet and wrote under the lakhallug 
of‘ Shujá í. He is not to be confounded with Νο. 201, p. 473. 

Hakim Humám. Jide No. 205, p. 474. 
Hakim 'Ain ul Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 
Hakim Shifai. 

The Mir-át mentions a Hakim Shifáf, who in his poetical writings calls himself 
* Muzaffar ibn i Muhammad Al-husaini Al-shifáí He was born at Iefahdn, 
and was a friend of Shah’Abbas i Çafawí. 110 died in 1047. Chere is a copy 
of his Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Socy. of Bengal (No, 795). 


87. Hakim Ni’matullah. 


88. 


89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 


Hakim Dawii. 
Dawai was also the takhallug of No. 85. 


Hakim Talab ' Alf. 

Hakim 'Abdurrabím. 

Hakim Rúhullah. 

Hakim Fakhruddin ΛΙ, 

Hakim Is-haq. l 
Shaikh IIasan and 95. Shaikh Bina. 


Shaikh Hasan of Panipat, and his son Shaikh Bíná were renowned surgeons, 
Instead of * Bing’, the MSS. have various readings. The Maásir has Phani ‘yd, 
the Tabaqit Bhaniyd, 

Shaikh Bíná's son is the well known Shaikh Hasan, or Hassú, who under 
Jahangir rose to great honours, and reccived the title of Mugarrah Khan, 
Father and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound which Akbar 
had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassti was physician to Prince Salim, 
who. was much attached to him. After his accession, he was made a commander 
of 5000 and governor of Gujrat, in which capacity he came in contact with the 
English at Strat. He gave no satisfaction, and was recalled, In the 13th year 
(1027), he was made governor of Bihdr, and in the 16th, governor of Xgrah. In 
the beginning of Sháhjahán's reign, he was pensioned off, and received Parganah 
Kairánah, his birthplace, as jágír. He constructed a mausoleum near the tomb 
of the renowned Saint Sharafuddin of Pánípat, and died at the age of ninety, 
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In Kairánah he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful garden with an 
immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit trees from all parts of India, and the 
Kairánah mangoes, according to the Maásir, have since been famous in Dihli. 

Muqarrab's son, Rizquhah, was a doctor under Sháhjahán, and a commander 
of 800, Aurangzeb raade him a Khan. He died in the 10th year of Aurangzeb. 
Muqarrab's adopted son is Masíhá i Kairánawí. His real name was Sa'dullah. 

He was a poct, and composed an epic on the story of Sita, Rámchandra's wife. 


06. Mahádev. 98. Náráin. 
97. Bhim Nát'h. 99. Síwají.? 


Fifth Class.—Such as understand sciences resting on testimony (nagql).? 


100. Miyán Hatin. 

He lived at Sambhal. The Historian Badáoní, when twelve years old, learned 

under him in 960. — Hátim died in 969. 
101. Miyán Jamal Khan. 

He was Multi of Dihlf, and died more than ninety years old in 984, He was 
a Kambú. 

102. Maulana 'Abdul Qídir. 

He was the phil of Shaikh Hamid Qadiri (buried at Hámidpúr, near Multán), 
and was at cumity with his own younger brother Shaikh Músá regarding the 
right of succession, 'Abdul Qádir used to say the xe/l-prayers* in the audience- 
hall of Fathpúr Sikri, and when asked by Akbar to say them at home, he said, 
* My king, this is not your kingdom, that you should pass orders." Akbar called 
him a fool, and cancelled his grant of land, whereupon "Abdul Qadir went back 
to [Το]. Shaikh Músá did better; he joined the army, and became a commander 
of 500. Tide below Nos 109, 131. 

The Mir-ál mentions a Maulina "Abdul Qadir of Sirhind as one of the most 
learned of Akbar's age. * 

103. Shaikh Ahmad. 

The Tabaqát mentions a Shaikh Háji Ahmad of Láhor, and a Shaikh Ahmad 

Haji Püladí Majzüb of Sind. Fide also pp. 106, 206. 
104. Makhdúm ul Mulk. Vide p. 112. 

This is the title of Mauláná 'Abdullah of Sultánpúr, author of the "“Agmat i 
Anbiyd, and a commentary to the Shamdil unnabí. Humáyún gave him the 
titles of Makhdüm ul Mulk and Shaikh ul Islám. He was a bigoted Sunni, and 
looked upon Abulfazl from the beginning as a dangerous man. He died in 990 
in Gujrát after his return from Makkah. 


* 


: The Tabaqát mentions a few other surgeon"), and Tllí (one MS. has Abi). 
Hindú doctors of distinction who lived 5 As religious law, Hadis, history, &- 
during Akbar’s reign, οἷς. Bhiraun, Voluntary prayers. 


Durgá Mall, Chandy Sen (“an excellent 
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105. Maulana 'Abdussalám. 


The Tabaqát says, he lived at Láhor and was a learned man. 

The Mir-át mentions another Maulana 'Abdussalám of Láhor, who was a wrest 
lawyer (fagth) and wrote a commentary to Baizawi. He died more than ninety 
years old in the first year of Sháhjahán's reign. 

106. Qizi Cadruddin. 

Qazi Cadruddín Quraishi 'Abbási of Jálindhar was the pupil of Makhdún 
ul Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. 1ο was attached to 
dervishes and held so broad views, that he was looked upon by common people 
as a heretice. When the learned were driven from court, he was sent as Qazi to 
Bhronch, where he died. His son, Shaikh Muhammad, succeeded him. Lis 
family remained in Gujrat. 


107. Mauláná Sa'dullah. 


He lived at Biánah, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of the age. 
He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards the end ol his 
life, he got silent and shut himself out from all intercourse with men, even his 


own children. 1ο died in 989. 
103. Mauláná Is-háq. 
e 

He was the son of Shaikh Kákú, and lived gt Láhor. Shaikh Sadullah, 
Shaikh Munawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died more than 
a hundred years old in 996. 

109. Mir 'Abdullatíf. Fide No. 161, p. 447. 
110. Mír Núrullah. 

Ho came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim Abul Fath. 
He was a Shi’ab, but practised fegiyuh among Sunnis, and was even well 
acquainted with the law of Abú Hanifah. When Shaikh Mu ín, (ári ol Lahor, 
retired, he was appointed his arftessor, and gave every satisfaction. After 
Jahángír's accession, he was recalled. Once he offended the emperor hy a hasty 
word, and was exccuted. 

111. Mapláná "Abdul Qadir. 
He was Akbar's teacher (ákhúnd). Vide No. 212, p. 485. 
112. Qazi 'Abdussami.' 

He was a Miyánkálí,* and according to Badaont (IL, 311) played chess for 
money, and drank wine. Akbar made him, in 990, Qazi-lyuzat, in place of Qizi 
Jaláluddín Multani (No. 122). Vide Akbarnamah, IHT., 093. 

113. Mauláná Qasim. 
The Tabaqát mentions a Mullá Qágim of Qandahár. 


114. Qazi Hasan. Fide No. 281, p. 498. 


; Miyánkál is the name of the hilly tract between Samarqand and Bukhara. 
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115. Mulli Kamal. 


The Tabagát mentions a Shaikh Kamál of Alwar, the successor and relative of 
Shaikh Salim. i 
116. Shaikh Ya'qúb (of Kashmir). Fide below among the poets. 
117. Mullá 'Alam. Vide p. 159, note. 


He died in 991, and wrote a book, entitled Fawátih ulwildyat. Bad. IL, 337 i 
118. Shaikh 'Abbunnabí. Vide pp. 178, 177, 185, 187, 272, 490, 547, note. 


He was the son of Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh "Abdul Quddús of Gango, 
and was several times in Makkah, where he studied the Hadís. When he held 
the office of Gadr, he is said to have been arbitrary, but liberal. "The execution 
of a Bráhman, the details of which are related in Badáoní (111., 80), led to the 
Shaikh’s deposal. 

Badáoní (IL, 83) places his death in 991, the Mir-át in 992. 'Abdunnabí's 
family traced their descent from Abú Hanifah. | 


119. Shaikh Bhík. 
e 
The 'Tabagát has also “Bhík', Badáoní (TIT., 24) has 'Bhíkan.” Shaikh Bhik 
lived in Kakor near Lakhnan. He was as learned as he was pious, He died 
in 981. 
120. Shaikh Abul Fath. , 


Shaikh Abul Fath of Gujrat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid Muhaminad of 
Jaunpúr, the great Mahdawí. He was in Agrah at the time of Bairám Khia. 
121. Shaikh Baháuddín Mufti. 
He lived at Agrah, and was a learned and pious man. 
122. Qazi Jalaluddin Multani. Vide pp. 175, 189. 

He comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then took to 
law. In 990, he was banished and sengto the Dak hin, from where he went to 
Makkah. le died there. 

193. Shaikh Ziáuddín. 
It loons as if Shaikh Ziáullah was intended; vide No. 173, p. 467. 

124. Shaikh 'Abdul Wahháb. 

125. Shaikh "Umar, 

126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir 'Adl, Fide No. 140, p. 438, and No. 251, 
p. 490. 

127. Maláná Jamal. 

The Tabagát has a Mullá Jamál, a learned man of Multán. Badáoní (III, 
108) mentions a Mauláná Jamál of 413, which is said to be a Mahallah of Láhor. 


128. Shaikh Ahmadi. i 


Shaikh Ahmadi Fayyáz of Amet'hí, a learned man, contemporary of the saint 
Nizámuddín of Amethi (p. 637). 
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129. Shaikh ’Abdul Ghani. 


He was born at Badáon and lived afterwards in Dihlí a retired life, The 
KhánKhánán visited him in 1008. 


130. Shaikh ’Abdul Wahid. 


* Πο was born in DBilgrám, and is the author of a commentary to the Nuzhat-ul 
Arwdh, and several treatises on the technical terms (i¢titdAdd) of the Cults, 
one of which goes by the name of Sandbil. 


131. Cadri Jahan. Vide No. 194, p. 468. 
132. Maulana Ismá'íl. Vide above No. 12. 


The Tabaqát mentions a Mullá Ismá'l Mufti of Láhor, and a Mullá Iunii 
of Awadh. 


133. Mullá 'Abdul Qadir. 
This is the historian Badáoní. Abulfazl also calls him Mullá in the Akbar- 
námah. 
184. Mauláná Çadr Jahán. 
This seems a repetition of No. 131. 


135. Shaikh Jauhar. 
136. Shaikh Munawwar. 

"ide p. 106. He was born at Láhor, and was noted for his memory and 
learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Maskárigul-anwár (Hadis), 
the Badi "ul bayán, the Irshad í Qází, δο. When the learned were banished 
from Court, he was imprisoned in Gwáliár, where he died in 1011. 

His son, Shaikh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died in 1026, 
in Ahmadabad, and was buried in the mausoleum of the great Ahmadabádi saint 
Shah 'Alam. — Mir-d£. 

137. Qézi Ibráhím. 

Vide pp. 172, 174, 189. Badáoní and the Tabagát mention a Haji Ibráhím 
of Agrah, a teacher of the Hadís. 

138. Maulana Jamal. Vide above Νο. 127. 
139. Bijai Sen Súr. “ 
140. Bhán Chand. 


; Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, under “ Shaikh *Abdulghani, whose fate 
(p. 91, 1.11 from below) mentions - that is related in the Akbarnámah." ‘This as 
Jahangir when a child read ‘the Hadís a mistake for ’Abdunnabi (No. 118). 


nn 
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ATN 30 (continued). 
TIHE POETS OF THE AGE. 


I have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right to 
say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible realm of 
thonght, aud divine grace beams forth in their genius. But many of them do 
not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter it away from a wish to 
possess inferior store: they pass their time in praising the mean-minded, or sof 
their language with invectives against the wise. If it were not so, the joining 
of words were wonderful indeed ; for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 

die who joins words lo words, gives away a drop from the blood of his 
heart.’ : 

Erery one who strings words to words, «performs, if no miracle, yet a 
wonderful action? | 

I do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom and 
foolishness, pemls and common shells, though far distant from each other, - 
have a superficial similarity. T mean a spiritual union; and this is only pos- 
sible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is diflicult, and to weigh it still 
more ΒΟ. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets; he attaches no weight 
to a handful of imagination. Fools think that he does not care for poetry, and . 
that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance, thousands of poets are continually at court, and many among 
them have completed adeean, or have written a masnawi. I shall now 


enumerate the best among them, 


1. Shaikh Abul Faiz i Faizi’, 
(Vide p. 490.) 

He was aman of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. He 
was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole world. 
His Majesty understood the value of his genius and conferred upon him the title 
of Malikush-shward, ov king of the poets." He wrote for nearly forty years un- 
der the name of Faiz, which he afterwards, under divine inspiration, changed 
to Fayyázi, as he himself says in his * Nal Daman'— 


! T. ο, gives men something valuable. 
2 Saints perform wonderful actions 
(kardmál), prophets perform miracles 


5 Ghazálí of Mashhad (vide below. the 
fifth poet) was the first that obtained 
this title. After his death, Faizi got it. 


(nngizdl). Both are miracles, but the 
kurámát are less in degree than the 
mu jizdt, Whenever the emperor spoke, 
the courtiers used to lift up their hands, 
and cry “kardmat, larámat, “a mi- 
racle, a miracle, he has spoken !” De Laét. 


Under Jahángír, Tálib of Amul was ma- 
lik ushshward, and under Sháhja- 
han, Muhammad Ján Qudsí and, alter 
him, Abú Talib Kalím. Aurangzib ha- 
ted poetry as much as history and music. 
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Before this, whenever I issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was * Faizi. 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the ‘ Fayydzi’ of the Ocean of Superabundanee (God's love). 

: His excellent manners aud habits cast a lustre on his genius. He wag 
eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works in 
Persian and Arabic. Among others he wfote the Suet? ul-ilhúm? (‘rays 
of inspiration’), which is a commentary to the Qorán in Arabie, in which he only 
employed such letters as have uo dots. The words of the Cárat ul Ikhhic® con- 
tain the date of its completion. 

Ho Jooked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty,* and adversity 
of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The door of his house 
was open to relations and strangers, friends and foes; and the poor were com- 
forted in his dwelling. As he was difficult to please, he gave no publicity to 
his works, and never put the hand of request to the forehead?’ of loftiness. 1ο 
cast no admiring glance on himself. Genius as he was, he did not care much 
for poetry, and did not frequent the society of wits.’ IIe was profound in phi- 
losophy ; what he had read with his eyes was nourishment for the heart. IIo 
deeply studied medieine, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some 


of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and gather, with 


The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. 


the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of his verses.? 


1 Fuiz is an Arabic word meaning 
* abundance ;’ Faizi would be a man who 
has abundance or gives abundantly. 
Fayydz is the intensive form of Huizi, 
giving superabundantly. Fuyyází, ori- 
ginally, is the abstract noun, ‘the act of 
giving superabundantly, and then be- 
comes a title. 

The form of fayydzt agrees with the 
form of 'Allamí, Abulfazls tukhallue, 
and some historians, ag Badsont, have 
maintained that the mere form suggested 
the change of Fuizt to Fayyázť. 

2 T have not seen a copy of this work: 
It is often confounded with the Mawit- 
rid ulkilam, because the latter also is 
written be nuqat, without the uso of dot- 
ted letters, The Mawdérid was printed 
at Caleuttain A. H. 1241, by the profes- 
sors of the Madrasah and Maulawi Mu- 
hammad 'Alí of Rámpúr. 
sentences, often pithy, on tho words Zs- 
lám, salám, ‘tlm ulkaldm, Adam, Mu- 
hummad, kaldmullah, ahluliah, de. 
and possesses little interest. Faizí displays 


It contains’ 


in it his lexieographieal abilities. 

3 This is the 112th chapter of the 
Qoran, which commences with the words 
Qul hua-Hihnahad, The letters added 
give 1002; Faizi, therefore,, wrote the 
book two years before his death. This 
clever. (dif was found out by Mir 
Haidar Miammdé of Káshán, poetical- 
ly styled efti. Vide below, the 31st 
poet. 

* I.e, the more he had, the more he 
gave away, and thus he became poor, or, 
he considered that riches make a mau 
poor in a spiritual sense. 

5 diras, properly the crown of the 
hend. Putting the hand upon the crown 
of the head is an old. form of the salám. 
Abulfazl wishes to say that Faizi was 
never mean enough to ask for favours or 
presents. 

ὁ Abulfazl kept his promise, and col- 
lected, two years after Faizi's death, the 
stray leaves of the Markiz uladwár 
(p. 491), regarding which the curious 


will find a notice by Abultazl in the 8rd 
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But now it is brotherly love—a love which does not travel along the road of 
critical nicety—, that commands me to write down some of his verses. 


Extracts from Faizi’s Qacidahs (Odes). 


1. O Thou who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight cannot 
bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom; to 
think of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought. 

8. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge: human understanding is but an 
atom of dust. 

4, Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
1 have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used as the 
philosopher's stone. 

. 8. Man's so called foresight and guiding reason wander about bewildered 
in the strects of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. "Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 


book of his Aaktúhát. The same book works. Dághistóní says in his Riydz 
contains an elegy on Faizi's death. ushshward that Faizi was a pupil of 

MSS. of Fais Nal Daman are very Khwájah Husain Sandi of Mashhad, and 
numerous. His Diwan, exclusive of the it seems that Abulfazl has for this reason 


Qagdid, was lithographed at Dihlí,iu A.H. 
1261, but has been long out of print. 
It ends with a Rubáí (by Faizi), which 


placed Santi immediately after Faizi. 
The same writer remarks that Faizi is m 
Persia often wrongly called Luizt i Dak- 


shews that the words Díwán i Huizt con- hint. 

tain the táríkh, í. ο., A. H. 971, much too Many of the extracts given below are 
early a date, us he was only born in 954. neither found in printed editions nor in 
The Mir-dt ul ' Álam says that Faizi | MSS. of Faizí's works. 

composed 101 books, Badáoní estimates 2 The same realistic idea will be found 


his verses at 20,000, and Abulfazl at in an Alfiyah Qugídah by the old poot 
50,000. The Akbarnámah (40th year) Imámí. 
contains numerous extracts from Faizí s 
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11, Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are both 
eager for union with Thee; but the beginners are tattlers, and thage that are 
advanced are triflers. í 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thonght. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts’ of saints? 

14. O that Thy grace would cleanse my brain; for if not, my restlessness 
(qutrub)? will end in madness. 

15. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, even 
the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet (líf. 
greaves).? 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the niue metals of earth are but as half 
a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the seven oceans 
are a bowl of broth. 

17. To bow down the head npon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,* bade me abstain from it. 


1. O man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, I do 
not know what thy nature is; for thou art higher than heaven and lower than 
earth. j 

2. Do not be cast down, because thon art a mixture of the four elements ; 
do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the seven realms (the 
earth). 

9. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower regions, 
be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose. 

4. Those that veil their faces in Heaven [the angels] love thee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, art the fondly petted one of the solar system (líf. the seven 
planets). 

9. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance [č e., 
thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms well; for thou 
art the philosopher's stone (cept 5.51). 


! Literally, strikes a dagger into tho * 7, e, the terror of the mouths of dra- 
livers of thy saints. » gons is even a protection compared with 
? My text has fitrat; but several the difliculties on the road to the under- 
MSS. of Faizís Qacidahs have qufrub, standing of God's glory. 
which signifies incipient madness, rest- * Literally, Hippocrates, 
lessness of thought. 
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6. Learn to understand thy value; for the heaven buys /mushtarf ) thy 
light, in ogler to bestow it upon the planets. 

T. Do not act against thy feason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor ; i, put 
not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou nn onemy to thyself, that from want of perfection thou 
shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [7. 6., the world is 
dissatisfied with thee]; for in thy hyprocrisy thou art in speech like balm, but 
in deeds like a lancet, 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance; for thou pridest thyself on the title 
of ‘sum total,’ and art yet but a marginal note. 

11. If such be the charm οἱ thy being, thou hadst better die; for the 
eye of the world regards theo as an optical illusion (mukarrar). 

12. O careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

13. If on this hunting-ground thou wouldst but unfold the wing of resolu- 
tion, thou wouldst be able to catch even the phoenix with sparrow fcathers.? 

14. Do not be proud (fw bik) because thou art the centre of the body of tho 
world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist (myn) when it is thin? ° 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thou seest the doings 
of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love; since thou ridest 
upon a swift camel [1. e., as thou hast not yet reached the higher degree οἱ 
zeal, that is, of walking barefooted], thou shouldst not count thy steps [1. e., 
th shouldst not be proud |. 

16. If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning of the phraso 
‘to prefer the welfare of others to thy own,’ treat thyself with poison aud 
others with sugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him whom people serve. 

18. Piece thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the threshold 
of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly riches ;— 

19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumest* in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well; for like a nimble-handed thief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. M 


A μυ ὕυ 


; This is a pun. Mushtarí also means | „In the East the idea of ride 1 ia Suggest- 
J upiter, one of tho planets. “ed by stoutness and portlinéss, ; The put 
: an €, thou wouldst perform great on farbih and miyán cannot be | diei 
eeds 
* Proud, in Persian furbih, pr. fat. * As a hypocrite dogs, — ' á | es 
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21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish; fate shews no friendship. 

23. ‘There is no one that understands me; for were E understood, I would 
continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderfal mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hindtistan is initiated in the rites of 
idolatry and the rules of idol making [/. e., my heart contains wonderful things |. 

25. This [poem] is the master-piece of the Greece of my mind; read it 
again and again: its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom οἱ Greece, it [my mind] rose again from the 
deep in the land of Hind; be thou as if thou hadst fallen into this deep abyss | of 
my knowledge, í. e., learn from me]. 


1. The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call cer- 
tainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. lí people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, they 
would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise is but 
drunken madness for me. 

4. Tí I were to bring forth what is in my mind, Í wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, Í look upon my- 
self as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the result of my 
motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time; my own 
blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [2 e., L require no one’s assist- 
ance |. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people? My pen bows 
down its head and performs the s/jdaA in adoration of my knowledge. 


Extracts from Faiz’s Ghazals, 
1. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne; in 


noble aspirations Í excel any army. 


1 The next verses aro fakhriyah (boast- 
ful). All Persian poets write encomi- 
ums on themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the 
mirror of Alexander the Great. He or- 
dered his friend, the philosopher Bali- 


70 


nis, to erect in Alexandria a tower 900 
yards high. A mirror was then placed 
on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter and 
above 21 in cireumference. The mirror 
reflected everything that happened in the 
world, even as far as Constantinople. 
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2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds ; tho banner of royalty 
weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, even 
the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of Sulaiman. 

4, The keepers of my door have their swords drawn; where is the desire 
that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

9. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads of my 
contemplation. ; 

6 My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth; the spirit of 
the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment, 

7. I am the simple Faizi ; if you do not believe it, look into my heart 
through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards ; to-day a fiery surge 
rages in my breast. 

2. Inthe beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
|é. e., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something]; but Love has learned 
something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

3. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. O Faizi, thou dost not possess what people call gold; but yet the 
alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new one: 
I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved.? 


1 ot ο... M t eso "E pos ye 

osed to the greatness ` n. a A ud 
οι when all animals brought Solomon C52 le y) pom ee 
their presents, the ant offered him the leg bl 99 55 5 T 
of a locust as her only treasure. : | 

2 ‘The beloved has taken entire posses- corte re, „Áss we 
sion of the poet. He has no blood left 
in him; for blood is the seat of life, Í have become thou, and thou hast 
and he only lives in the beloved who become L, 
has taken the place of his blood. The 1 am the body and thou art the soul. 
close union of the lover and the beloved Let no one henceforth say 
is well described in the following couplet That Tam distinct from thee and 


by Khusrau— thou from me. 
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2. Tho wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar (s. e., the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed]! 


l. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of lovo: I am accused of 
bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer, 


3, 


my eye espies the resting place. 


O travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind! T see far, and 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every foot step is concealed ; I 
speak in a place where every sigh is concealed." 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a dis- 


tance is a sign of politeness. 


l. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and yet 


they are intoxicated, 


2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover; the birds on tho 
meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.? 


1. My travelling companions say, * O friend, be watchful; for caravans 


are attacked suddenly." 


2. I answer, “I am not careless, but alas! what help is there against 


robbers that attack a watchful heart ?” 


3. Á serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou art 


stricken by fate with stripes from God's hand.“ 


1. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine ; they made 


Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 


2 A sigh indicates that a man is in 
love; hence if the sigh isa stranger [1. 
e., does not appear), the love will remain 
a secret. Eastern poets frequently say 
that love loses its purity and value, if it 
becomes known. 'lhe true lover bears 
the pangs of love, and is silent; the 
weak lover alone betrays his secret. 
Hence the nightingale is often found 
fault with: it pours forth its plaintive 
songs to the rose, it babbles the whole 
night, instead of silently fixing its eye 
on the beauty of the rose, and dying 


without a murmur. 

2 Salt is an antidote against drank- 
enness. ‘ Wino’ stands for beauty, ‘salt? 
for ‘wit. The nightingale is in love with 
the rose, but sings in order to lighten its 
heart; the birds of the meadows, how- 
ever, which are in love with the nightin- 
gale, shew a deeper lovo, as they remain 
silent and hide their love-griet. 

Love is compared to robbers. The 
woe of love ought to be endured as a vi- 
sitation of providence. 
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2, What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of me), and struggle with each 


other to possess it." 


Ask not to know the components of the antidote against love: they put 


fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison.” 


M —— CRE 


For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the shore 


(ol safety); the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful poison. 


I, Faiz, have not quite left tho caravan of the pilgrims who go to the 


Ka' bah ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.“ 


1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left mc 
behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief? 


2, O, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends! They have 
cleared tho howdah of my heart of its burden.* 


1. I am the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in whose 


month wine obtains its proper temper. 


9) 
ade 


annoyed to be myself. 


[shew no inclination to be beside myself; but what shall I do, I feel 


1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place the 
foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. 
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2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight : they 


have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town of Beauty. 


1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calin of this world and the world to come. 


* Masíh (the ‘ Messiah’) and Khizr (Eli- 
as) tasted the water of lile (áb i haydé). 
Wine also is a water of life, and the wine 
given to the poet by the pretty boy who 
acts as cupbearer, is so reviving, that even 
Messiah and Khizr would fight for it. 

2 Vide p. 510, note 1. Fragments of 
diamonds when swallowed tear the liver 
and thus cause death. Hence poison 
mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. 


This is the case with every antidote against 
love : it does not heal, it kills. 

? Faizí is ahead of his co-religionists. 

* The beloved boy of the poet has been 
carried off. Faizi tries to console him- 
self with the thought that his heart will 
now be free. But his jealousy is ill-con- 
cealed; for he calls the people unkind 
that have carried off his beloved. 
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2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures; for men who really 


know what good luck is have never tied their good fortune with golden 


chains," 


The bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried my 


book (bayáz) to the white dawn of morn.’ 


O Faizí, is there any one in this world that possesses more patience and 


strength than he who can twice walk down his street ?? 


Desires are not to be found within my dwelling place: when thou comest, 


come with a content heart. 


Renounco love; for love is an affair which cannot be 
Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 


terminated. 


satisfactorily 


1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 


of a new Ka’bah with stones from Mount Sinai | 
9. The wall /hatim) of the Ka’bah is broken, and the basis of the giblah 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a.new foundation |” 


1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the Ka'- 
bah, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 
2. We might throw down this Ka’bah which Hajjaj has erected, in order 


to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery.” 


1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beauti- 


ful boys? I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 
2. O Faizi, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, then 


pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of obtaining the 


two worlds. 


To the truo Cútí existence and non- 
existence are indifferent: he finds rest in 
Him. Bat none can find this rest unless 
he gives away his riches, 

? Observe the pun in the text on 
sawdd, bayáz, and musawwadah. 

a The street whero the lovely boy’ 
lives. Can any one walk in tho street of 
love without losing his patience ? 

* If tho ka’bah (the temple of Mak- 
kah) were pulled down, Islím would be 
pulled down; for Muhammadans would 


have no gtblah left, i. e. no place where 
to turn the face in prayer. 

5 When a man is in love, he loses his 
faith, and becomes a £dfir. Thus Khus- 
rau says--Káfir à "ishqum, mará musal- 
mini darkár nist, de. ‘I am im love 
and have become an infidel—what do I 
want with Islam?’ So Faizi is in love, 
and has turned such an infidel, that he 
would make holy furniture into idols, or 
build a cloister on the ground of the holy 


temple. l 
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How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to Zalíkhá ? 
It would have been well if the backbiting tongues of her slanderers had been 


cut instead of their hands." 


I cannot shew ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me with 


—sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it introduced 


Thy form through so small an aperture as the pupil of my eye is into the large 


space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields; the behaviour of thy companions 18 
in the spirit of (the proverb) ‘hold it (the jug) oblique, but do not spill (the 


contents). 


My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. 


What shall I do with 


those whose fect are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast onwards ? 


This night thou tookst no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 

Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 
The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 
Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 


1. On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame: 


in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 
2. O Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from off 


the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own? 


1. O Faizi, I am so high-minded, that fate finds the arm of my thought 


leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. i 


1 When Zalíkhá, wife of Potiphar, had 
fallen in love with Yusuf (Joseph), she 
became the talk of the whole town. To 
take revenge, she invited the women who 
had spoken ill of her, to a feast, and laid 
a sharp knife at the side of each plate. 
While the women were eating, she call- 
ed Yusuf. They saw his beauty and 
exclaimed, * M hua basharan,’ ‘ Ile is no 
man (but an angel) !", and they suddenly 
grew so incontinent, that from lust they 
made cuts into their hands with the knives 


which Zalikha had placed before them. 

? Fate leads you into danger (love); 
avoid it, you cannot expect help from 
your friends, they merely give you use- 
less advice. 

‘You may hold (the jug) crooked, 
but do not spill (the contents)’ is a 
proverb, and expresses that A allows B 
to do what he wishes to do, but adds a 
condition which B cannot fulfil. The 
friends tell Faiz{ that he may fall in love, 
but they will not let him have the boy. 
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2. If other poets [as the ancient Arabians] hung their pooms on the door 
of the temple of Makkah, I will hang my love story on the vault of heaven. 


1. O eupbearer Time, cease doing battle! Akbar’s glorious reign rolls 
along, bring me a cup of wine: 

2. Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those who 
command respect, as is done by fate; 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the fire of fool- 
hardiness on the field of battle ; 

4, Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers reason 
over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-drunken eyes well know, 
melts the bottles [the hearts of men] ;— 

6. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes l'ate repent 
her juggling tricks [1. e, which makes man so strong, that he vanquishes 
fute]; 

7. 
sanctify the garb of the heart; 


That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in cloisters 


8. hat illuminating wine which shews lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of fanciful 
thoughts. 


In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shall be for- 
given, the sins of the Ka'bah will be forgiven for the sake of the dust of 
Christian churches." 


1. Behold the garb of Faizi’s magnanimity ! Angels have mended its 
hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Faizi’s heart : it is at once 
the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 


The look of the beloved has done to Faizí what no mortal enemy would 
have done. 


1. The travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdahs ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of this 
è ' 
ocean [love]. 


t The sins of Islam are as worthless as religious doctrines, Men fight about re- 
the dust of Christianity. On the day ligion on earth ; in heaven they shall find 
of resurrection, both Muhammadans and out that there is only one true religion, 


Christians will see the vanity of their the worship of God's Spirit. 
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2 Walk on, Faizí, urge on through this desert the camel of zeal; for those 
who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the sacred enclosure, 
the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained nothing ; 
is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] a precious jewel ? 


1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, „which 
reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [7. e., my heart and oye are pure 
like mirrors |. 

2. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of the 
two worlds [1. e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to terrestrial 
love ? 

3. Ifa heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not enquire after 
it; for whatever ís taken away from this caravan, has always been brought 
back, [?. e, the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or later it will 
come back and love |. 

It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar; but the collar 
is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more.” 


1. If Laili? had had no desire to be with Majnún, why did she uselessly 
ride about on a camel Ὁ 

2. If any one prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he circum- 
ambulate the gates and wails in the Haram | the temple in Makkah] ?? 

9. Love has robbed Faizi of his patience, his understanding, and his 
sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan chief! 


When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 


1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the Id,’ 
and tell him that I shall settle to-night the wrongs* of the last thirty days. 

2. Take Faizi’s Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of a frec- 
thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 


* A lover has no patienco; hence « © 'lhe'íd ulfitr, or feast after the thirty 


he tears the collar of his coat. days of fasting in the month Ramazán. 

? Each man shews in his own peculiar Faizí, like à bad Muhammadan, has not 
way that he is in love.  Laili rode about fasted, and now intends to drink wine 
in a restless way; some people shew (which is forbidden), and thus make up 
their love in undergoing the fatigues of a for his neglect. 


pilgrimage to Makkah ; I worship idols. * Done by me by not having fasted. 
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1 I havo become dust, but from the odour of my grave, peoplð shall 
know that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know Faizi’s' end from his beginning: without an equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. 


O Love, do not destroy the Kabah; for there. tho weary travellers of 
the road sometimes rest for a moment. 


Extracts from the Ruba’is. 


He [Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call zúfunún 
[possessor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is tho emanation 
of God’s light. How then can wo call him a shadow ?? 

Ho isa king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows tho 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even once by day beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 


in his dream. 


If you wish to seo the path of guidanco as I have done, you will never 


see it without having seen the king. 
Thy old fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee—sce Akbar, and 


you seo God.’ 


O king, give mo at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper 
the everlasting ray! 
Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy hoart,“ give me an atom, 


by the light of the sun! 


If I call. thee, ο king of [slam “one 
without equal,’ it is but right, 

1 require neither proof nor verse for 
this statement. 

Thou art the shadow of God, and like 

daylight ; 

It is clear that no one has two shadows, 

3 This is a strong apotheosis, and 


! Faizi means the heart. 

2 A similar verse is ascribed by the 
author of the Mir-át αἱ Alam to the 
poet Yahya of Káshán, who, during the 
reign of Sháhjahán, was occupied with a 
poetical paraphrase of the Pddishdh- 
μάγια. 


«οί ον Bib οἱ πώ ὰ HS ὁ f 
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reminds one of similar expressions used 
by the poets of imperial Rome. 

* Kings receive a light immediately 
from God; vide p. ILL. of Abulfazl’s 


Preface. 


Er 
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No friend has over come from the unseen world; from the caravan of 


nou-existence no voice has ever como. 


The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, und yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers.’ 


In polite society they are silent; in secret conversation they are 


scrconod from the public view. 


When you como to the thoroughfaro of Love, do not raise dust, for 


there they aro all surmahsollers.? 


Those aro full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear 


wine without goblet and jar. 


Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning ; for they 
aro people who have thrown fire on the book.? 


O Fuizí, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, and 


place thy furnituro before tho door.’ 


Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eyo, and then put on it two 


hundred locks of eyelashes, 


O Faizi, tho time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
feot. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. 


thy heart, and put it on thine eye. 


Cut off a picce from 


A sigh is a zephyr trom the hyacinthbed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throno for the lord of speech. 


Isit upon this throne as the Sulaiman of speech ; hear me speaking 


the language of birds." 


O Lover, whoso desolate heart grief will not leave, the fover heat will 
not leave thy body, as long as the heart remains ! 


1 Muhrahá, pl. of muhrah, according 
to the Bahár 1 'Ajam, the metal ball 
which was dropped, at the end of every 
hour, into a large metal cup made of 
haft josh (a mixture of seven metals), 
to indicate the time. The metal cups 
aro said to have been in use at the courts 
of the ancient kings of Persia. 

? Lovers are silent in polite society. 
Surmah is the well known preparation 
of lead or antimony, which is applied to 
eyes to give them lustre. 


* The disciples of  Akbárs divine 
faith have burnt the Qorán. They are 
different from the ’ulamd and fuzald, 
the learned of the age. 

* Things are placed before the door 
immediately before the inmates travel 
away. Fami wishes to leave the house 
of his old nature. 

* For thy heart is pure and trans- 
parent. 

* Solomon understood the language of 
the birds. 
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A lover possesses tho property of quicksilver, which doos not lose its 
restlossnoss till it is kushteh.? 


O Faizi, open the oar of tho heart and the oye of sonse; romovo thy 
eyo and oar from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close your lip; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy oye. 


What harm can bofall mo, oven if tho ranks of my onomies attack me? 
They only striko a blow to the ocean with a handful of dust. 

I am like a naked sword in tho haud of fate: he is killed who throws 
himself on mo. 


To-day I am at once both clear wino and dreg ; I am hell, paradise, and 
purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist; for I am at 
once the oeoan, the jowel, and tho merchant. 


Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was takon from our 
hands. 

Bo without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs long 
before I and thou were made. 


2. Khwajah Husain Sana/i! of Mashhad.? 
Ho held tho offico of a magistrate? and turned to poetry. He mado 
himself widely known. Ilis manners wore simple and puro. 


* Kushtah, pr. killed, is prepared 
quicksilver, as used for looking-glasses. 
The lover must die before he can find 
rest. 

a The author of the Atashkadah i 
A’zar says that Khwájah I[Tusain was 
the son of Ἰπάγαί Mirza, and was in the 
service of Sultan Ibrahim Mírzá Catawi. 
But in his own Díwán ho is said to 
describe himself as the son of Ghidsud- 
din Muhammad of Mashhad, and the 
eus of the Atashkadah is a bad read- 
ing for & bes, 

Regarding his poems the same author 
says, “either no one understands the 
meaning of his verses, or his verses have 
no meaning"—a critical remark which 
Abulfazl's extracts confirm. Neither does 
Badáoní (III, 208) think much of his 
verses, though he does not deny him 
poetical genius. The Tabagát again prais- 
es his poems. The Mir-át ul ' A'lam says 
that ‘he was in the service of Ibrahim 


Mirza, son of Shah Tahmasp. On the 
accession of Shah Ismail II, Sanat 
presented an ode, but Ismail was offended, 
as the poem did not mention his name, 
and accused the poct of having originally 
written it in honor of Ibráhim Mirza. 
Sanáí fled to Hindústán, and was well 
received at court. He died at Láhor in 
A. Π. 1000. His Díwán, Sikandarnámah, 
and Saqinamah are well known.“ Spren- 
ger (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) says that 
he died in 996. ‘he Medsir i Rahimi 
states that his bones were taken to 
Mashhad by his relation Mírzá Baqir, 
son of Mír 'Arabsháh. It was men- 
tioned on p. 549, note 6, that Fuizí 
looked upon him as his teacher. 

? My text has arbábé. Arhdb is the 
plural of rabb, and is used in Persian as 
a singular in the senso of Καζάπία», or 
ríshsafíd, the head man of a place, 
Germ. Amtmann; hence arbábí, the 


office of a magistrate. 
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1. My speech is the morning of sincere men; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

2. It is clear from my words that the JZüühulquds is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition |.' 

3. It is sufficiont that my pon has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

4. In ghost, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 


are taken from thom. 


5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garmont 
except passion, which numbors among those whom I have slain. 


When thou goest out to minglo in society at evening, the last ray of the 
sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see theo. 


1. In tho manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things aro 
to be soon, (as for oxamplo) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If 1 hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye as something known to him.? 

3. If, for oxample, thou sittest behind a looking glass, a person 
standing before it would seo his own faco with the hoad turned backwards." 

4. If, for oxample, an ear of corn was to receive its water according to 
an agreement mado wih thee [0 miser] no moro grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as swect medicine. 

9. Iexposed the prey of my heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given mo quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away." 

3. Iflovers slept with tho beloved till the morning of rosurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.“ 


v Rúhulguds, pr. the spirit of holiness. ‘the huntsman has given me quarter on 
Maryam, the Virgin Mary. account of the leanness arising from my 

2 So strange is the boy whom I love. moulting.' 

8 This verse is unintelligible to me. 5 There are four verses after this in 

3 Or we may read kurezam instead my text edition, which are unintelligible 


of girízam, when the meaning would be, to me. 
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O sobor friends, now is the time to tear the collar; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar ?' 


The messenger Desire comes again running, saying? .... 


It is incumbent upon lovors to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 


Whon my foot takes me to the Kabah, expect to find mein an idol 
tomple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 


1. Tho spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of tho 
love grief which Sanái's dust scatters to tho winds. 

9. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 


8. Huzni' of Ispaha’n. 


He was an enquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. Ho was free and easy and 
goodhearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forchead." 


1. I search my heart all round to look for a quiet placo—and, 
gracious God! if Ido not find sorrow, I find desires, 

2. Zalikhá stood on tho flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief that 
it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society [Yusuf | 
dwelled. 

3. Iam in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) dosire. 


Gabricl’s wing would droop, if ho had to fly along the road of love ; this 
message (love) does not travel as if on a zephyr. 


Whether a man be an Αγά; or a Mahmúd, here (in love) he is a slave; 
for love ties with the same string tho foot of tho slave aud the freoman.* 


* The poet has no strength left in him edition) says he was born in Junábud, and 
to raise his hand to his collar. Pide p. wasa merchant. The Halt Iqlim says 


560, note 1. he was pupil of Qásim i Káhí, (the 
2 The remaining hemistich is unclear. next poet). . 
8 The Tabagát calls him Mir Huzní, * Ayaz was a slavo of Mahmud of 


and says he left Persia with the intention Ghazní, and is proverbial in the Kast for 
to pay his respects at court, but died on faithfulness. There are several Masnawis 
his way to India, His verses are pretty. entitled Mahmúd o Ayáz. 

The Atashkadah (p. 101, of the Calcutta | 


1. Last night my moist eye caught firo from tho warmth of my heart; 
the lamp of my hoart was burning until morning, to show you the way 


to me. 


2. The power of th, beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself, 


O Muzni, Isomotimes smile at thy simplicity : thou hast bocome a lovor, 
and yet expoctost faithfulness from tho beloved. 


Don't cast loving eyes at mo; for I am a withored fooblo plant, which 
cannot bear tho full radianco of tho life-conswnine sun [of thy beauty ]. 


Alas! when I throw myself on tho fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but * Huzui, what is smoke like ?” 


T hear, Iuzní, that thou art anxious to ho freed from loves fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off; what dost thon know of the value of such a 


captivity ! 


To-day, like every other day, the simple minded Ifuzní was contont 


with thy false promises, and had to go, 


4. Qua'sim i Ka'hi'.! 


Ho is known as Miyán Káli. 


7 Khí, ‘grassy, is his lakhallic. 
Dadáoní (ITI, 172) says that his verses 
are crude and the ideas stolen froin 
others; but yet his poems are not 
without meit. He was well read in the 
exegesis of the Qorán, in astronomy, 
mysticism, aud the sciences which go 
by the name of kaltm ; he wrote on 
music, and was clever in fdritkhs and 
riddles. Te had visited several Shaikhs 
of renown, among them the great poet 
Jami (died 899, A. M.J. But he was a 
free-thinker, and was fond of the company 
of wandering faqírs, prostitutes, and 
sodomites. “He also loved dogs, a 
habit which he may have contracted 
from Faizi.” Káhi wrote a Masnawi, 
entitled gul-afshán, a reply, or jawdb, 
to the Bostán, and completed a díwán. 
An ode of his is mentioned in praise of 
Humágún and the Astrolabe. 


Ile know somothing of the ordinary 
sciences, and lived quiet and content. 


He rarely mixed with people 


He is said to have died at the 
advanced ave of 120 years. 

The Atashkaduh í πα» (Calcutta 
edition, p. 250) calls him * Mírzá Abul 
Qasim of Kábul? and says that he was 
born in "Turkistán and brought up in 
Kábul. One of his ancestors paid his 
respects to Timur, accompanied the army 
of that conqueror, and settled at last in 
Turkistán. Káhí was well received by 
Ilunáyún. 

The same work calls him a Guli- 
stdnah Sayyid—a term not known to me. 
Hence, instead of * Mírzá,' we should read 
“Mír. 

The Haft Iglim has a lengthy note 
on Káhí. Amin of Rai (p. 612) says 
that Káhí's name is Sayyid Najmuddín 
Muhammad, his kunyah being Abul 
Qisim. When fifteen years old, he 
visited Jámí, and afterwards Háshimi 
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in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a fow low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well meaning people who 


did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 


own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of his Majesty, 


he counted himself among the disciples, and often foretold futuro ovents. 


A low minded man must be he who can lift up his hand in prayor to 


God’s throne for terrestrial goods. 


If lovers counted the hours spont in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr.’ 


Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow; perhaps, in courso 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me.? 


1. When I saw even elophants attached to my beloved, I spent tho 
coin of my life on the road of the elephant. 


2. Wherever I go, I throw liko the elephant dust on my hoad, unless 


I seo my guide above my head. 


9. The elephant taming king is Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar, ho who 
bestows golden elephants upon his poets. 


of Kirmán, who was called Shah Jahan- 
gir. Ho went over Bhakkar to Hindú- 


stán. Whatever he did, appeared awk- 
ward to others. Though well read, 


he was a pugilist, and would not mind 
to fight ten or even twenty at a time, and 
yet be victorious. No one excelled him in 
running. He followed no creed or 
doctrine, but did as the Khwájahs do, 
whose formula is ‘ kosh dar dam, nazar 
bar gadam, khalwat dar anjuman, 
safar dar watan, ‘ Be careful in your 
speech ; look where you set the foot; 
withdraw from society ; travel when you 
are at home. He was liberal to a fault, 
and squandered what he got. For an 
ode in praise of Akbar, in every verso of 
which the word fil, or elephant, was to 
occur,—Abulfazl has given three verses 
of it—Akbar gave him one lac of tankahs, 
and gave orders that he should get a 
present of one thousand rupees as often 
as he should come to court. He did not 
like this, and never went to court again. 
He lived long at Banaras, as he was 
fond of Bahadur Shah (No. 22, p. 328). 


Subsequently, he lived at Agrah, where 
ho died. His grave was near. the gate— 
my MS. calls it & (glajto (P), He died 
on the 2nd Rab? II, 988. Faizt’s táríkh 
(Iubá'i metre) 


“ 


prime Gitta y Jos wildy εὐῦ 
GUI ayy slo i ago Ba 


gives 2nd Rabi’ II, 978, unless we read 
229 for (32. Mauláná Qasim οἱ 
Bukhárá, a pupil of Káhí, expressed 
the táríkk by the words 

* Mullá Qásim i Káhí died,’ which gives 
988. Vide also JIgbálnámak αὶ Jahan- 
giri, p. 53 and above p. 209. 

Abulfazl calls him Miyán Kálí. 
Miyánkál (vide p. 545) is the name of the 
hills between Samarqand and Bukhara. 

t Khizr (p. 556, note 1) is the * Wan. 
dering Jew’ of the East. 

? A verse often quoted to this day in 
India. 
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l. O friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whoso 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 
never utter a word, for which thou wouldst have to ask God's pardon | 


5. Ghazali of Mashhad.: 


Ho was unrivalled in dopth 


understanding and sweetness of 


language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of tho 


C tis. 


I heard a noise and started from a doep sleep, and stared—the awful 


night had not yet passed away—l fell again asleep.” 


Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness, 


Why then do you 


speak of the cruclties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserablo 


lover? 


Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in tho world to come, take 


care not to blame any one; for this is blameworthy. 


1. O Ghazáli, I shun a friend who pronounces my actions to be good, 


though they are bad. 


2. I likea simple friend, who holds my faults liko a looking-glass 


before my face. 


* Badáoní (ILI, 170) says that Ghazali 
fled from Irán to the Dak’hin, because 
people wished to kill him for his heretical 
opinions. He was called by Khan 
Zamin (Νο. 13, p. 319) to Jaunpúr, 
where he lived for a long time. Ile 
afterward: went to court, and was much 
liked by Akbar, who conferred upon him 
the title of Malikushshward (p. 548, 
note 3). Me accompanied the emperor 
11 the Gujrat war, and died suddenly 
ou the 27th Rajab, 980. At Akbar's 
orders, he was buried at Sarkach, near 
Ahmadábád. — Faizís clever táríkh on 
his death is a Rae y mags dine, ‘the year 
980. At his death, he left a fortune of 
20 lacs of rupees. 

The Mir-át ul’ A'lam mentions two 
books written by him, entitled Ásrár i 
Maktim and Rashahdt ul haydt, to 
which the Haft Iqlim adds a third, the 
Mir-át ul Káindt. Badaoni and the 
Mir-át estimate his verses at 40 to 
50000 ; the Haft Iqlim, at 70000; the 


Tabaqal Akbarí, at 100000. The 4!tash- 
kadah i A’zar (p. 122) says that he 
wrote sixteen books containing -£0000 
verses, and that he (led from Persia 
during the reign of Tahmásp í Cafawi. 
Vide Sprenger's Catalogue, pp. 61, 411, 
where particulars will be found regarding 
Ghazáli's works. Sprenger calls him 
Ghazzdálí, an unusual form, even if the 
metre of some of his ghazals should 
prove the double z. 

Badáoní relates a story that Kbán 
Zamán sent him one thousand rupees to 
the Dak'hin with a couplet, for which 
vide Bad. III, 170, where the sar i 
khud refers to the É in Ghazálís name, 


because é stands for 1000, 


The Haft Tylim mentions another 
Gházali. 

3 This is to be understood in a mystic 
sense. Baddonf (IIT, 171) says that he 
had not found this verse in Gházali's 
Diwan. 
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1. In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genealo- 


gical tree is required. 


2. For such a thing as love is a man must possess something peculiar : 
the sweeth cart is Joalous,—he must possess decorum. 


1. The king says, “ My cash is my treasure," Tho Cúfí says, * My 


tattered garment is my woollen stuff." 


2. The lover says, “ My grief is my old friend.” I and my heart alone 


know what is within my broast. 


1. Ifthy heart, whilst in the Ka'bah, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka’bah is lowered to a cloister. 
2. Andif thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wino, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 
6. "Urf of Shiraz. 
Tho forehoad of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 


1 The Maásiri Rahimi (MS., As. Soc., 
Bengal, p. 537) says that Urfi’s name 
was KhwájahSayyidí(( gos) Muhammad, 
The takhallug ‘Urff has a reference to 
the occupation of his father, who as 
Dárogah to the Magistrate of Shiraz 
had to look after Skari and "lofi 
matters, He went by sea to tho 
Dak'hin, where, according to the Jaft 
Iqlim, his talent was not recognized ; 
he therefore went to Fathpúr Sikri, 
where lfakím Abul Fath of (úlán 
(No. 112, p. 424) took an interest in 
him. When the Hakím died, 'Urfi 
became an attendant on ‘Abdurrahim 
KhánKhánán, and was also introduced 
at court. He died at Láhor, in Shawwal 
999, A. H., according to the Haft Iqlim 
and several MSS. of the Tabaqát, of 
dysentry (ís-kál). He bequeathed his 
papers to his patron, in all about 14000 
verses, which at the KhánKhánáns 
order were arranged by Sirájá of Isfahán. 
He was at his death only thirty-six 
years old. The body was nearly thirty 
years later taken away by the poet Cábir 
of Icfahan and buried in holy ground 


at Najaf (Sarkkusk). His early death, ' 


in accordance with an idea still current 
in the East, was ascribed to the abuse he 
had heaped on the ancients ; hence also 
the tdrikh of his death— 
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(so «6 SEL 

Urfi, thou didst die young.’ The 
first edition of his poetieal works con- 
tained 26 Qacidahs, 270 Ghazals, 700 
Qat'ahs and Rubá ís ; vide also Sprenger’s 
Catalogue, p. 529. 

The Tazkirah by Al Quli Khan i 
Dághistání calls '"Urfi Jæmáluddín, and 
says that he was much liked by Prince 
Salim, towards whom ’Urfi’s attachment 
was of a criminal nature, and that he had 
been poisoned by people that envied him. 

'Urfí was a man of high talent ; but he 
was disliked for his vanity. Badáoní says 
(111, 285), ** ITis poems sell in all bazars, 
unlike those of Faizí, who spent the 
revenue of his jágir in getting copies 
made of his verses; but yet no one had 
a copy of them, unless it was a present 
made by Faizi” Hakim Háziq (p. 474) 
preferred "Urfí's ghazals to his odes. 
His Masnawí, Majma’ ul Abkar, is 
often wrongly called Majma "ut Áfkár. 

One day. Urti called on Faizi, whom 
he found surrounded by his dogs, and 
asked him to tell him the names of “ the 
well-bred children of his family.” Faizi 
replied, “Their names are ‘wrft” (1. e. 
well-known). * Mubárak” (God bless us), 
rejoined 'Urfí, to tho intense disgust of 
Faizi whose father’s name was Mubarak. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 126) states on 
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lightly of the older classies. The bud of his merits withered away bofore it 
could. develop itself. 


Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens at the plaintive voice of 
the nightingale; for that heart knows something. 


If some ono cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 


from env ; for loftiness is so desirable that evon a doubtful mention of it 
Á 
creates envy. 


Ho who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent of 
the Jasmin remains notwithstanding tho appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm; my turbas fold 
cannot enduro the shadow of a blooming rose, 


1. It is incumbent on me, when iu socicty, to talk low; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and speak but Arabic, 

2. Remain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you ho a 
Plato; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing of love are silent: their song is 
too fine, and the audienee have cotton iu their cars. 


The moro I exert myself, the more I como into trouble; if I am calm, 
the ocean’s contre is at tho shore. 


There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of 'Urfi 
for the homeliness of his well known poenis. 


No one has yet como into tho world that can bear tho griof of lovo ; 
for every one has through lovo lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


the authority of the Tazkirah Hameshah- There exist several lithographs οἱ 
Eahár that 'Urfií's name was Khwájah — ,'Urfís Odes. The Calcutta printed cdi- 
Caidi (5%), a mistake for Sayyidi. tion of 1254, A. IL, contains a Commen- 


The Atashkadah also gives the name tary by Ahmad ibn i ‘Abdurrahim 
only half correctly, Sayyid Muhammad. (author of the Arabic Dictionary Mun- 
Taqí's note (Joe. cit, p. 37) is wrong in talial Arab) of Cafipür. 

the dates. 
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0 ?Urfí, live with good aud wicked men in such a mannor, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 


Hindus may burn thee. 


If thou wishest to see thy faults cloarly, lio for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thee. 


"Urfí has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
υπο would open. Πο did not knock at another door. 


To pine for the arrival of young spring shews narrowness of mind in 
me; for thero are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in tho 
backyard, which are not met with in a roso garden, 


My heart is sinking as tho colour on Zalikhá's cheek when she siw 
hersolf alone; and my grief has become the talk of tho market like the 


suspicion cast on Yusuf. 


1. On tho day when all shall give an account of thoir deods, and 
when tho virtues of both Shaikh and Brahman shall bo serutinizcd, 
2. Nota grain shall be takon of that which thou hast reaped, but a 


αυ 


harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1. O thou who hast oxporienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art in consoqueneo full of thanks and sometimes full 
of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of tho wind, or like a 
bundle of grass which othors carry olf on their shoulders. 


1. O Urfi, for what reason is thy heart so joyful? Is it for the few 
vorses which thou hast left behind ? 

2. Alas! thou losost ovon that which thou leavest behind as something 
once belonging to thoe. Thou oughtost to have taken it with thoe; but hast 
thou taken it with thee ? 


7. Maili’ of Hara’t. 


His name was Mírzá Quli? Ho was of Turkish extraction, and livod 
, 1 


in the society of gay people. 


1 Tho Nafáis mentions 979, and Taqi | India (Sprenger, Catalogue, pp. 43, 51). 
983, as the year in which Mailí came to | The A'iashkadaA says, he was brought 
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Since I have become famous through thy love, I shun all whom Í see; 
for I am afraid lest my going to any one might put thee into his thoughts. 


I die and feel pity for such as remain alive; for thou art accustomed to 
commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate—God 
forbid, that it should think of revonge. 

2. Thou art neither a friond nor a stranger to me; what name is 
man to givo to such a relation ? 


Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives of 
thy lovers; for thou passest by the tombs of those whom thy love slow, 
and yot thou behavest coquottishly. | 


When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me; for from 
carefulness people tio a string round the foot of a bird, oven if it were so 
tame as to cat from the hand. 


My last breath is at hand! O enemy, let me have him [the lovely boy] 
but for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs I may restore him to theo. 


1, 1 promised myself that I would be pàtient, and did not go to him 
[tho boy]; I had hopes to be content with lonelinoss. 

2. But the woo of scparation kills me, and whispers overy moment to 
me, “ This is the punishment of him who puts confidonce in his patience.” 


1. Thy clients havo no cause to ask thee for anything; for every one 
. of them has from a boggar become a Croosus in wealth. 


2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requosts to thee by way of flattery. 
8. Jafar Beg of Qazwi'n. 
He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 


very πο] tho events of past ages. As accountant ho is unrivalled. 


up in Mashhad. According to Daghi- 
stání, he belonged to the Jaláir clan, lived 
under Tahmásp, and was in the service of 
Sultán Ibrahim Mirza, after. whose death 
he went to India. The Tabagát i Akbarí 
says that he was in the service of 


Naurang Khan (pp. 334, 528); and 


Badáoní adds that his patron for some 
suspicion ordered him to be poisoned. He 
was in Málwá when he was killed. 

He is much praised for his poetry ; 
the author of the A’tashkadah says that 
he was one of his favorite poets. 
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From his knowledge of human nature ho leans to mirth and is fond of 
jokes. lle was so fortunato as to obtain tho title of Acaf Khan, and was 
admitted as a disciple of his Majesty.’ 


Í am jealous of tho zephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close tho door in tho fuco of the 
wind. 


When tho town could not contain the sorrows of my hoart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 


I am prepared for anothor interview to-night ; for I havo patched up 
my torn, torn heart. 


It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is my enomy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression ? 


I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are so strange, 


Ho came and mado me confused; but he did not remain long enough 
for mo to introduce my heart to consolation. 


As Iam entirely at fault, do not threaten mo with revengo; for the 
pleasuro of taking revongo on theo makes me bid my fault defiance. 


1. Dostthou shew me thy face so boldly, Happiness ? Wait a momont, 
that I may announce my love-grief. 

2. Ja’far camo to-day so broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 
of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 

1. Whoever has been in thy company is for a night, is the companion 
of my sad fate. 

2. Ju'far has found the road to the street of the swoothoart so difficult, 


that he can no moro rise to his feet. 


* His biography was given above on The Masndwí by Ja'far mentioned by 
p. 411, No. 98. Vide also Iqbálndmah Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 444) may belong 
i Jahángírí, p. 5; Dabistán, p. 387. to Mirai Zainul Abidin, regarding whom 
His fakhallug was Jafar, as may bo seen vide above p. 412, and Sprenger, Loc. ctl., 
from Abulfazl's extracts. p, 120, where for 1212 read 102], A, H. 
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The morning zephyr, I think, wafts to me tho scont of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan." 


A new roso must have opened out in the garden; for last night tho 
nightingale did not go asloop till the morning. 


9. Khwaðjah Husain of Marw.? 


Ho possessed many oxccllont qualities, and sold his encomiums at a 
high price. He lived at tho Court of Humáyún, and was also during this 
reign highly favoured. 


1. The roalms of speech aro iu my possession, the banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings. 

2. Creation’s profaco is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 


10. Haya'ti’ of Gi'la'n.? 

A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house; correctness aud 
equity aro visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth aro in him united; 
ho is froo from the bad qualities of poets. 

1. Whonever you speak, watch yourself; ropontance follows every 
word which gladdens no heart. 

' 9, You do not requiro the swift wing of a bird; but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee, 


1 Jacob had become blind from weeping common people, of the place. To better 
over the loss of Joseph. One day he — his circumstances, he went to India, was 
stuclled the scent of Joseph's coat, which introduced by Πακ Abul Fath i Gilani 
a messenger was bringing from Egypt. (Νο. 112, p. 424) at Court, got a jagir, 
When the coat was applied to his eyes, — and was biked by Akbar. He joined tho 
he recovered his sight, hhánKhánán in the Dak'hin wars and 

? Khwájah Husain was a pupil of — remained in his service, living chiefly at 
Maulana 'Icnuddín Ibráhím and the — Burhánpür, where he built a villa and a 
renowned Ibn Hajar of Makkah (Haft mosque, which, according to the Mir-át 
Lylím). Abulfazl's remark that he sold ul ‘Alam, was called Masjid i Mulla 
his encomiums at a high price seems to /faydti. Me was still alive in 1024, 
refer to Husain’s Odes on the birth. of when the Maásir è Rahimi was com- 
Jahangir and Prince Murád, given in full posed. 
by Badáoní (11, pp. 120, 132), for which The Tabaqát and Badáoní praise his 
the Khwájah got two lacs of taukahs. | poems, and say that he belonged to the 
The odes are peculiar, as each hemistich ahl i gáráni dardmandán, 1. e., he was a 
is a chronogram. man of feeling and sympathy. Sprenger, 

3 The Maúsir $ Rahimi says that Mullá (Catalogue, p. 58) translates this, “lle 
Hayátí was born at Rasht in Gílán, and was a friend of Dardmand.” 
belonged to the ádmízáúdagán, 1. e. 


ον τε 


ova 


A love sick man is so entangled in his griof, that evon the wish of 
getting rid of it does him harm. 


Whatever you seo is, in some way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not boen way-laid. 


1. This is tho thoroughfare of love, it is no open market; keep your lips 
closed, no talk is roquired. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, but have soon no waist 
worthy of tho sacred thread. 

3. Covetous people are, from covetousness, cach other's enomies : in 
friendship alone thoro are no rivals. 


1. Let every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 
2. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My lovo makes mo delay over everything, even if if wero a scent in 
the house, or a colour in tho bazar. 

2. Thou knowest what people call mo—* mad from shame, and dejected 
from baseness.’ 


Sinco everything which I mended has brokon again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


1. I suffer thy cruoltües and dio; perhaps I thus complete my 
faithfulness, 

2. Thou canst not deprive mo of the moans of union with thee, uuless 
thou shuttest the zephyr in a box." 


This turf and this fiold havo a tinge of madness; insanity and drunken- 
noss have to-day a good omen. 


1. Love-griof is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither tho onc nor tho other, howevor, is the moans of attaining 
love’s perfection ; bo sound in mind, or else, completely mad. 


* Because the zephyr wafts the breath of the beloved boy to the poet, 
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1. Iam neithor as high as the Pleiades, nor as low as the abyss; I 
neither cherish the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought. 

2. IfI am not the wailing nightingale, there is yot this oxcellonce loft, 
I am the moth and am pledgod to the flame.’ 


1. Iam tho heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of the 


day of my fato. 


2. Perhaps I may go a step back to mysolf; it is a long timo that 


I havo been waiting for myself. 


11. Shikebi’ of Ispaha/’n. 


He possesses taste and writes well. IIe is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences; and tho purity of his naturo led him to philoso- 


phical indopendenco.” 


T have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive; I had 


no idea of the tonaciousness of my life. 


Grief, not mirth, is my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its prico? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not soll it. 


2 The love of the moth for the candle 
seems to be a very ancient idea. Psalm 
xxxix, 11, Thou rebuke:t man and 
causest his delight to vanish as the moth 

anishes in its delight, viz. the fire, 
where the word Khamod seems to have 
been purposely chosen to allude to the love 
of the moth. The passage in Sa dí s preface 
to the Gulistan 


sat ωθώ x auis 


‘The lovers are killed by the beloved, 
no voice rises from the killed ones’—is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

2 The Madsir i Rahini says that 
Mullá Shikebí was the son of Zahíruddin 
"Abdullah Imami of Igfahán. lle studied 
under Amir Taqiuddin Muhammad of 
Shíráz, but left when young his native 
town for Harat, and became acquainted 
with the poets Sandi, Mailí, and Wali 
Dasht Bayází. When he was well known 
as a poet, he returned for a short time to 


Shiraz, after which he went to India, and 
became the constant attendant of the 
KhánKhánán. 

The Mir-át ut "Alam says that later 
he tell out with his patron, and went 
from the Dak'hin to Agrah, where Mahá- 
bat Khán introduced him at court. He 
asked for permission to return to [rán ; 
but Jahangir would not let hin go, and 
appointed him (πάν of Dihli. He died 
there at the age ofsixty-seven in 1023, the 
táríkh of his death being e "EA 
Another Chronogram «δις gives 
only 1022. For his Ságínámah, ’ Abdur- 
rahim gave him 18000, or, according to 
the Haft Iglím, 10000 Rupees as a present. 
He wrote several other poems in praise of 
his patron. The Maásir ul-U mará mentions 
a Masnawi on the conquest of T'hat'hah 
(A. IT. 999-1000), for which Jani Beg and 
"Abdurrahím gave him one thousand 
Ashrafís. E do not know whether this 
Masnáwí is the same as the Masnawi 
written by Shikebi in the Khusran Shirin 
metre. 
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On account of tho jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stay away 
from thy feast. I was deceived by my bad luck“ and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 


O God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world! I 
would sell my heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer! 


Thou art warm with my love; and in order to keep off bad omens, Í sit 
over the fire, and burn myself as wild rue." ἢ 


I uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did not 
leave my being. I severed my head from my body, but my shoulders 
did not leave my collar. 


1. To-day, when the cup of union with theo is full to the brim, I see 
` Neglect sharpen tho sword, in order to kill me. 

2. Thou dost not dwell in wy heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred towards me,—ruin upon the house which raises onomies ! 


1. The plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cago to a rosebed 3 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosehod. 

2. When thy beauty shines forth, covotousness also is love; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rosebod. 


am 


1. Happy are we if we come to theo, through theo; like blind men 
„we search for theo, through thee. 

2. Increase thy cruelties till the tenaciousness of my life takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 


l.. The world is a game, the winning of which is a loss; playing 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a „couple of djce—you take them up, 
in order to throw them down again. 


! Sipand. People even now-a-days put | The smoke is said to drive away evil spirits. 
the seeds of wild rue on heated iron plates. Vide p. 139, note 1. 
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12. Ani'si' Sha’mlu’.' 
His real name is Yol Quli. He is a man of a happy heart and of pure 
manners ; he is brave and sincere. 


In seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, viz. 
that our feot remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments.” 


lt is possible to travel along this road, even whon one lightning only 
flashes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 


[f 1 remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder; for toil 
undergono during the day makes tho sleep of the night restless. 


1. Tlow can tho thought of thy love end with my death ὃ for love is 
not like wine, which flows from the vessel when it is broken. 

2. The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death, 
though he could. Why should the owner of tho harvest take tho grain from 
the ant ? 


1. The rosobed of time does not contain a songster liko mo, and yet 


it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 


2. In order satisfactorily to settlo my fortune, I spent a life in hard 
work ; but with all my mastership [have not been able to draw silk from 
reeds. 


The nature of love resembles that of the magnot; for love first 
attracts the shaft, in order to wound tho heart when it wishes to get rid of 
iho point, 


* The Madsir i Rahimi says that Vol (|, Khánán, who made him his Mir ’Arz, and 
Qulí Beg belonged to the distinguished | later his Mir Bakhshí. He distinguished 
elan of the Shámli Turkmáns. He was í himself by his intrepidity in the war with 
a good soldier, and served as librarian to | Suhaili Habshí (p. 335). His military 
"Ali Quí Khán Shámlu, the Persian | duties allowed him little leisure for poetry. 
‘governor of ITarát, where he made the | He died at Burhinptir in 1014. There 
acquaintance of Shikebí and Mahwí. Ie ; exists a Masnawi by him in the Khusrau- 
wrote at first under the /a&Aa//ng of Jáhí; ; Shirin metre, also a Díwán, and several 
but the Persian prince Sulttin Ibrahim | Qacidahs in praise of the Khan Khánán. 
Mítzá gave him the namo of Anisi, under The Calcutta edition of the Atash- 
which he is known in literature. When | kadah i Azar (p. 19) calls him wrongly 
Hardt was conquered by ‘Abdullah Khan, Alí Qulí Beg, and his Harát patron 'Alí 
king of Turkistán and Máwará-lnahr, Nayi Khan, after whose death he is said 

Anisi was captured by an Uzbak soldier to have gone to India. 

and carried "off to Máwará-Inahr. He 2 T. e., our garments are always tucked 
then went to India, aud entered the up (Arab. tashmir), as Orientals do when 
service of Mirza ’Abdurrahim Klán- walking quickly, A lover finds no rest. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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May God preserve all men from falling into my circumstances! for 
my sufferings keep the roso from smiling and the nightingale from singing. 


Love has disposed of me, but I do not yot know who the buyer is, 


and what the price is. 


Anisi drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is nevor empty ; 


it scems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from the 


bottom of the goblet. 


1. 1 am intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine; throw me into 


the tire, do not bring me water. 
9 


not answer nio. 


2. Whether Í complain or utter reproaches, Í address him alone, do 


----- 


1. 1 went away, in order to walk a few steps on the path of destruction, 


and to tear a lew ties that bind me to existence. 


2. Iwill spond a few days without companions, and will pass a few 


nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance. 


1. O heart, beware! O heart, boware! Thus should it bo: the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve.’ 


2. O that I could but once catch a certain object! the hunter is for 


over in the ambush. 


13. Naziri of Ni'sha/pu'r.? 


Ho possesses poetical talent, and tho garden of thought has a door 


open for him. 
the architecture of the heart. 


a The heart should not ask, but pa- 
tiently love. 

3 Muhammad Husain Nazírí of Níshá- 
pur left his home for Káshán, where he 
engaged In poetical contests („ski arch) 


with several poets, as Fahmi, Hátim, &c. aj 


He then went to India, where he found 
a patron in Mírzá Abdurrahim Khán- 
Khánán. In 1012, he went to Makkah 
on a pilgrimage, after which he is said to 
have become very pious. On his return 


Outwardly he is à good man; but he also devises plans for 


to India, he lived at Ahmadabad in Gujrat, 
where he died in 1022. The Zuzuk 
(p. 91) says :—"* I [Jahángir] had called 
Naziri of Níshápúr to court. He is well 
known for his poems and poetical genius, 
and lives [end ot 1019 | in Gujrat where he 
is merchant. He now came and presented 
me with an encomium in imitation of a 
Qagidah by Anwari. I gave him one 
thousand Rupees, a horse, and a dress of 
honor." The Madsir 1 hanimi says 
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Every place, whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me: I either 


rejojee in my sweetheart, and grieve for him. 


If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, thy loss is for once; whilst to 
me it would be the loss of world and faith. 


Uf thou wilt not put my cago below tho rose tree, put it in a place 


where the meadow hears my plaint. 


` Itis from kindness th: auti : , 
tis fro i zm in s that he [the beautiful boy] favours me, not from 
love; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 


It is a generation that Í have been girding my waist in thy service, 


and what am I worth? T must have become a Brahman, so often have Í put 


on tho badge (the thread). 


Thy blood is worth nothing, Naziri, be silent! Suffico it that he who 


slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there aro no buycrs; I am a loss to myself, and am 


yet the ornament of the bazar. 


Tho impression which my sorrow makes upon him , consists in depriving 


his heart of all sympathy ; and tho peculiar cousequenco of my reminding 


him of my love is that he forgets it. 


that Naziri was a skilful goldsmith ; 
and that he died, alter having seen his 
patron in Agrah, in 1022 at Ahinadábád, 
where he lies. buried in a mosque which 
he had built near his house. According to 
the Mir-d£ ul " Mam, he gave what he 
had to his friends and the poor. How 
esteemed he was asa poet may be seen from 
a couplet by the great Persian poet 

Cáih, quoted by Dághistáui— 
"a Et e oA aa cule 
O Cáin, wheat dost thou think 2 Canst 


thou become libe Naztri ¢ 


"Unfit even docs nob approach Naziri 


in genius. 


The Záríkh of Naziri’s death lies in 
the hemistich ‘dz dunyá raft Hassán- 
ul'ajam, ah!” 5 the Massán of Persia has 
gone from this world, alas"--in allusion 
to the famous Arabian poet Hassan. This 
gives 1022 A. ll.; the other fáríkh, 
given by Dághistání, markiz í ddirah $ 
bazm kujá ast, * where is the centre of 
the cirele of conviviality, only gives 
1021, unless we count the hamzah in 


{515 as one, which is occasionally done 


in fdrikhs. Dúghistání also mentions 
a poet Sawadi of Gujrat, a pious man, 
who was in Naziri’s service. On the 
death of his master, he guarded his tomb, 


and died in A, IL, 1021. 
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Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar, and think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


1. From carolessness of thought I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which the Ka’bah swore, into a Firinpí church, 

2. The simoom of the field of lovo possesses so incbriating a power, 
that the lamo wandorer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such a road. 

3. The ship of lovo alone is a true resting place; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4, Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, so 
that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 


14. Darwish Bahra’m.' 


IIo is of Turkish extraction and belongs to tho Bayát tribe. The prophet 
Khizr appeared to him, aud a divino light fillod him. Ile renounced the 
world aud became a water-carrier, 


1. I havo broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would come 
of it; I havo been sitting in the bazar of iguominy [love |, to seo what would 
come of it. 

2. 1 have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of tho hermits ; 
now I am a protligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to sce what will come of it. 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, sometimes 
among the licentious; whatever they call me I am, to soe what will come 
of it. 

15. Sairafi’ [Sarfi' | of Kaslimfr.? 

ILis name is Shaikh Ya qúb. Πο is well acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and with various sciences, llo knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus bocome acquainted 


with many saints, Ho obtained higher knowledge under Shaikh Husain 
of Khwarazm, and received from him permission to guide others. 


t Bahraim’s tabkhallue is Saggú. ice. | Regarding the poet himself and the 
water-carrier. ‘This occupation is often | legends connected with him, vide my 
chosen by those who ave favored with a | * Arabie and Persian Inseriptions, Jour. 
Sight of the Prophet Khizr (Elias). | nal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1871, Et. 1, 
Khizr generally appears as an old man pp. 251 to 259. oe 
dressed in green (in allusion to the mean- 3 Shaikh Husain of Khwarazm, a qúb's 
ing of the name in Arabic or to his — teacher, was a pupil of Muhammad A'zam 


| 
t 
| 
| 


functions as spring deity). * Haií, and died in Syria in 956 or 998. 
The Bayat trib- is a Turkish tribe Shaikh Ya'qúb also studied in Makkah 

scattered over Azarbáiján, Erivan, Tah- for a long time under the renowned Ibn 

ran, Fars, and Níshápúr. Hajar, the great teacher of the Hadis, 


Bahram is worshipped as a saint. Ilis and then came to India, where he was 
mausoleum is in Dardwán near Calcutta. — held in high esteem as a learned mau 
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Ho stole from my heart all patience, and then took the whole mad 
heart itself; my thief stole the house with its whole furniture. 


The weakness of tne body has brought the lovo-sick man into a 
strange position: from weakness he can no longor bear the weight of 
recovery. 


18. Sabu'hi, the Chaghta’i.? 


He was bornin Kabul. Once he slept in tho bedroom of Amir Khusrau, 
when the shining figure of an old man with a staff in his hand awoko him 
and ordered him to compose a poom. As he had no power of doing so, ho 
took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place; but the same 


figure woke him up, and repeated the order. Tho first verse that he uttered 


is tho following— 


When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocoan. 


Como and sce, enter the ship of my eye and make a trip on the ocean? 


My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, so 


that no one afterwards might read its contents.“ 


1. I havo no nocd to explain him my condition; for my heart, if 


really buruing, will leave a trace behind. 


2. Weakness has overpowered me, and my hoart has sunk under its 


sorrow. 


and a poet. He was liked by Humáyún 
and by Akbar, and was an  intinate 
friend of the historian Dadáoní. is 
death took place ou the 12th Zi Qa dah, 
1003, and Badáoní found as tárikh the 
words Shaikh i umam bid, “he was the 
Shaikh of rations? A complete Khum- 
sal, a treatise on the Mæammá, or 
riddle, and numerous Citfistic ltubá'ís 
with a commentary, are said to have been 
written by him. A short time before his 
death, he had nearly finished a large 
commentary to the Qorán, and had just 
received permission from Akbar to 
return to Kashmir, when he died. Vide 
above, pp. 152, 546. 

lis fakhallug is variously given as 
cairafí and garfí. The latter seems the 
correct form, to judge trom the metre of 
one of his verses preserved by Dadáoni 
(ΠΠ, 148). Both words occur as fakhal- 
luc ; thus there was a Qazi Cavalli, enco- 
miast of Fírüz Shih. Vide also poet 
No. 21. : 


Who shall now inform him of my wretched stato ? 


* Cabihé means “a man that drinks 
wine m the morning? The real name of 
the poet is not given in the Tazkirahs to 
which 1 have access. Dadáoní says that 
he lived an easy, unrestrained life ; and 
the Mir-át ul’ Mam calls him a rind 
(profligate). He died at Agrah in 973, 
and Faizi found as láríkk the words 
EIS (spe i Çabúhí, the wine- 
bibber.” Dághistání says, he was from 
Samarqand, and the A’lashkadah calls 
him * Badakhshání, but says that he is 
known as //arawé, or from Harát. 

2 [he verse, notwithstanding tho 
vision, is stolen; vide Dadáont, ΙΗ, 180, 
under "Atasht.' 

3 If this verse, too, was uttered at the 
time he had the vision, he stole thought 
and words from Agafi, Jámí's pupil, who 
has a verse— 


Ly way (o og b, 75556 45 Jo 
Ly ogeta us dimija MA y 
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17. Mushfiqi’ of Bukha’ra’.? 
I wont to his street, and whilst I was thoro, a thorn entered deop into 


the foot of my heart. 
staying in it! 


Thanks be to God that I have now a reason for 


1. Hindáüstán is a field of sugar-cane, its parrots aro sugar-sollers. 
2. Its flies are liko the darlings of tho country, wearing the εμένα) and 


the fakauchiah.? 


18. Sa’lih7’.* 


His namo is Muhammad Mirak. 


mulk of Tús. 


Ile traces his descent from Nizam ul- 


Mon without fooling tell mo to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. 1 I had a hand [č e. if I had the opportunity], I would tear my 


collar to pioces. 


There are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alivo. 
O grief! thy forboarance has made mo quite ashamed of myself. 


* Badaoni (ILL, 328) says that he was 
originally from Marw, and came twice to 
India. For his Quefdahs some ealled 
him ‘the Salinan of the age ; and Déehi- 
stani says that under “Abdullah Khán he 
was Malik ushshu'urd. According to 
the Haft Iqlim, he was born and died at 
Bukhara, Sprenger (Catalogue. p. 508) 
says, he was born in 945, and his second 
Diwan was collected in 985. From the 
Akbarnámah (Lucknow Edition, 111, 
p. 203) we see that Mushfiqi was pre- 
sented to Akbar at Pak Patan in the end 
of 985. He died i 90-4 (Vaunbery’s 
Bokhara, p. 301). 

? This verse is a parody on the well- 
known Ghazal, which Hatz sent from 
Shiraz to Sultan Ghiás of Bengal (Metre 
Muzari’) 


oid Wlibyh 642 2343 ων SH 
2332 MEY Ay As „sæla AS us 


The parrots of Ind will learn to enjoy 
sweets, 

When this Persian sugar (the poemð 
reaches Bengal. 

Abulfazl has meddled with Mushfiqí's 
Verse; for the Haft lylím vives instead 
of nekudn i diyár the words hindudn í 
Siyáh ; hence the verse is ‘India’s flies 


are (black) like the black Indians, 
wearing like them a big turban (chirah) 
and a takanchiah. This means, of 
course, that the Indians are like flies, 
The tækarehtak was deseribed above on 
p. 88; the big head of a fly looks like a 
turban, and its straight wings like tho 
straight Indian coat (ehapkar). It may 
be that Abulfazl substituted the words 
nekudn i diyar, the dear ones of the 
country, with a satirical reference to the 
“learned,” whom he always calls wg Ji. 


ων οὐ daxes Sturban-wearing empty- 


headed,’ in which ease we would have to 
Translate ‘the simpletons of the country.’ 

The verse is better given by Dadáont 
(III, 329). 

8 Badáoní calls him ‘Marawi (from 
Harát). and says that he was employed at 
court as a Munshi. Me was a good pen- 
man. Alter his return to his country, he 
died. The Atashkadah says that he was a 
descendant of Khwájah "Abdullah Mar- 
wárid Kirmání, and that his family had 
always been employed by kings. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 50) calls him 
wrongly Muhammad Mir Beg. The 
Attashkadah and the MSS. have Muham- 
mad Mirak ; and thus also his name occurs 
in the Mudsir + Rahimi. 
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I told him [tho beautiful boy] my grief, he paid no heed. Oh, did you ever 
seo such misery ! I wept, he laughed—Oh, did you ever see such contempt ! 


My life is in his hana. It is quite clear, Cálih, that even the falcon Death 


sits tame on his hand. 


19. Mazhari’ of Kashmi'r.! 


He made poems from his carly youth, aud lived long in 'Tráq. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 


e . 
1. Leannot understand the secret of Salmá's beauty; for the moro 


you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 


2. What friendly look lay in Laili’s eyes, that Majnun shut his cyes to 


friends and strangors ? 


-— 


I admire tho looking-glass which reflects my swoctheart standing on 


a flower-bed,? although he is insido his house. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper; olso 
thou wouldst not have known how to manage matters succossfully. 


1. Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart. 


bad, I make myself footsore, 


lhough the road is not 


2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot stop out of 


myself; l wander over a hundred stages, aud am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like tho stem-born flowor. 


T east flames 


over the slit of my collar instead of homming 16,7 


He of whom my oye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


! Dághistáni says that in 'Iráq he was 
in company with Muhtashim and Wah- 
shí. Alter his return to India, Mazhari 
was employed by Akbar as Mir Bahri of 
Kashmir, which employment he held 
in 1004 (Badáoní) We had turned 
Shí ah, and as his father was a Sunni, both 
used to abuse cach other. llis poems 
are said to contain several satires on his 
futher. Mauzharí died in 1018. All 


Tazkirah» praise his poems. 


? The eyes of the beautiful boy are 
erocus-like or almond-shaped ; the chin 
is like an apple; the black hair, like sum- 
buls—in fact, his whole faee resembles a 
garden, 

*? Tho hot tears of the poet fall like 
flames on his collar; hence he is sur- 
rounded by flames like a flower on Moung 
Sinai; for Mount Sinai is surrounde 
by God's glory. 
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90. Mahwi' of Hamada’n.’ 


His name-is Mughís. 


Ho tries to change tho four mud walls of this 


worldly life into stone walls, and is intoxicated with the scont of freedom. 


1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not know tho sighs of 


a sad heart. 


2. Love has now left noithor name nor trace of mo—I nevor thought, 


Love, that thou art so. 


1. You said that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup! 
bring me a cup ! for my heart is stagnant. 

2. Be ashamed of thysclf, be ashamed! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 


1. O Mahwi, beckon to a friend, and ring tho bell of tho carawan. 
2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. O thou who hast 
fettered thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 


1. A single lover requiros hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 


2. Thy luck is excellent, go away: loveis a place where misory is 


required. 


1. O Mahwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 


2. Thou hast seen this strange world, bowaro of speaking of a friend. 


! Mír "Mughís, according to the 
Maásir í Rahimi, was born in Asadábád 
(Hamadan), and went, when twelve years 
old, to Ardabil, where he studied for four 
years at the “ Astánah i Cafawiah." From 
youth, he was remarkable for his content- 
ment and piety. He spent twenty years 


at holy places, chiefly at Najat, Mashhad, 


Karbala,andHarat. Maulana Shikebi and 
Anísí (pp. 676,578) looked upon him as 
their teacher and guide. He held poetical 
contests (mushá urak) with Maulana 
Sahábí.(, sla), He embarked at Ban- 
dat Jarún for India, and was patronized 
by the Khan Khánán. After receiving 
from him much money, he went back to 
"Iraq, where the author of the Mudsir 
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saw him at Káshán. He visited Najaf 
and Karbala, and returned to Hama- 
dan, where he died in 1016. He lies 
buried in the Maybarah of the Sayyids 
at Asadábád. The author of the Maásir 
edited Mahwi's Rubá' is during his life- 
time, and wrote a preface to the collec- 
tion. Mahwi is best known as a Rubá í 
writer: Abulfazl's extracts also are all 
Rhubá ís. 

The Atashkadah says that he is often 
called Níshápúrí, because he was long 
in that town. 

The Mir-dt mentions a Mahwi whose 
name was Mir Mahmúd, and says that 
he was for twenty-five years Akbar's 
Munshi. 
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21. Sarfi’ of Sa’wah.' 


Ho is poor and has few wants, and lives content with his indigonce. 


My dealer in rosos wishes to tako his roses to tho bazar, but ho ought 
first to learn to bear tho noisy crowd of tho buyors. 


I am shut out from tho road that leads to tho Ka’bah, else Í would 


gladly wound tho solo of my feet with the thorns of its acacias.” 


I have no eyo for tho world, should it even lie before my feet ; ho who 


tnkes care of tho end, looks behind himself. 


That which 1 desiro“ is too high to bo obtained by stooping down. 
O that I could fiud myself lying before my own fect ! 


22. Qara’ri’ of Gi'la/n.^ 
llis namo is Núrnddín. [lo is aman of keen understanding and of 
lofty thoughts. Α curious monomania seized him: he looked upon his elder 
brother, the doctor Abulfath, as tho personification of tho world, and tho 


xa The MSS. of the Ain call him * C'at- have found his full name) has Seddhud. , 
rafi, but, ihe metre of several v.25es din, 
given in the Mecisir i Rahimi shews a The road of love (the ideal Kabah) 
that his takhallug is * Carti.’ is as ο σα as the road to the Ka bah 


in Makkah, Muhammadans do not lie 
down with their. feet towards Makkah, 
Which is against the law; hence the 
poet says that he is prevented from 
stepping forward on the road of Jove. 


According to the Atashkadah, his name 
is Saláhuddín. and he was a relation of 
Sahnán of Sáwah. tLe was a pupil of 
Mualitashim of Kachin. The anthor of 
Halt linn says that he was a most ami- 


able mau, and marvellously quick in ? Self knowledee. 

composing tarikhs, He lived in the * Núruddín Muhammad eame in 983 
Dak hin, and went to Láhor, to present, with his brothers Abul Fath (p. 121) and 
Akbar with a Qoefdah; but finding no Humám (p. 17 4) to India, Akbar. ap- 
suitable opportunity, he returned to the potted him to a command in the army 3 
Dak'hin. and went to Makkah, where he but Núruddín was awkward, and had no 
died. ‘The Merdsi è Rahimé states that „idea how to handle a sword. Onco, at à 
he lived chicily at Abmadabad. made muster, he came without amus, and when 
Faizi's acqnaintanee in the Dak hin, and some young fellows quizzed him about it, 
went with the Khán i A sam (p. 327) to he said that military duties did not suit 
Makkah. According to Baddoni, he , people of his elass (literary wen); it had 
eune with the Historian Nizamuddin been Limur's custom to place camels, 
Ahmad from Gujrát to Láhor, and ac- cattle, and Che baggage between the ranks, 
companied Faizi to. the. Dak lin, where and the women behind the army, and 
he died. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 382) when Timur had been asked where tho 


gives his name Quláhiddin : but the learned were to go, he had said, “In the 
Atashkadah (the only work in which I rear of the women.” (This resombles the 
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doctor ITumám as the man who represents the life to como, for which reason 
ho kopt aloof from them. 


Tho longer the griof of separation lasts, the gladder Lam ; for like a 
stranger I can again and again make his acquaintance. 


I doubt Death's power: but an arrow from thy eye las pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. 


He liho beautiful boy] must have been last night away from homo; 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looking. 


If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
what God forbid, of Thy collar, 1 would tear it to pieces. 


I envy the fate of those who, on tho last day, enter hell; for they sit 
patiently within the fire.’ 


My madness and ecstacy do not arise from nightly wine; the burning 
of divine love is to be found in no house. 


1. Oheart! when Tam in love, do nof vex me with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith | isláin |, do not speak ill 
of my Bralunanical thread.” 

2. To be far from tho bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced tho troubles of existence. Οἱ Lord! do mot wake me up 


on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence, 


story of Napoleon T.. who in Bevpt Humám longed for the pleasures of 
had often to form squares against the paradise as the reward of virtue (/dlib- 
hostile cavalry, and then invariably ahikhirad), whilst he himself wasa* true 
gave orders to place the donkeys and the lover! (44/5 elmantd, oue who feels alter 
savans inthe middle), Akbar, to punish God), ; : 
him, sent him ou active service to Bengal, The Xtashkadah adds that Nüruddín 
where he perished in the disturbances, had been in Galán inthe service of Khan 
in which Muzallfar Khan (p. 348) lost his Ahmad Khan, and that he went, after 
lile. Baddoní 1, 211; ΠΠ, 312. the overthrow of Giláu, to Quzwin. 


Abulfazl is sarcastic in referring to 
Nuruddin’s monomania. Núruddín wish- 
d to say that Abulfath was a man of 
intense worldliness (filth uddunyd) aud * Love has made the pocta hcatiren. 


| Whilst the fire of love deprives me 
of patience. 
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1. If the love of my heart should moet with a buyer, I would do 


something openly. 


2. Ihave spread the carpet of abstinenco in such a manner that every 
throad of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanical threads. 


1. The drinking of my heart-blood has surfoited mo; like my sweet- 


heart, I have become an enomy to myself. 
2. I have killed myself and, from oxcessive love to him, have cast 


the crime on my own shoulders.” 


23. Itabi’ of Najaf.? 
He possesses harmony of thought ; but his mind is unsettled, and he 


lives a disorderly lifo. 


I am tho nightingale of thy flower-bed. 


I swoar by tho pleasure of 


thy society that the roso has passed away, and 1 do not know where the 


gardon is. 


1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, tho miserable, wander restless from thy street | 

2. I have knocked at tho door of the seventy-two sects of Islám, and 
have como to tho coor of despair, hopoless of getting help from heathen 


and Musulmán. 


3. I had come from the land of faithfulness: what wondor, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [tuithless | fair ? 


1. I have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion ; 
I have burnt the Ka’bah’s candle at the idol templo’s gate. 


3 Though in reality the beautiful boy 
murdered 1ne. 

? Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf had 
lived for some time in the Dak hin, ho- 
noured as,a poet, when he went to 
Ilindústán, and paid his respects to Ak- 
bar at Allahábád. He looked bold and 
slovenly (bebdk u ndhamwdr) When 
asked whether he had in the Dak’hin 
made satires on Shah Fathullah (p. 640), 
ho said, “In the Dak’hin I would not 
have looked at a fellow like him.” Akbar, 
who made much of Fathullah, was an- 
noyed, imprisoned 'ltábi, and had his 
papers scarched, to see whether he wrote 
satires on other people. A few compro- 
Rising verses were found, aud 'Itábí was 


sent for ten years (or according to tho 
Tabaqát, for two years) to Fort Gwáliár. 
At the request of Prince Salim and. sevo- 
ral courtiers, he was at last released, aud * 
ordered to come to Láhor. But he was 
as bad as before. The emperor gave him 
1000 rupees, and ordered Qulij Khán (p. 
354) to send him from Strat to Hijáz; 
but "Itábí escaped, went to the Dak hin, 
and lived thero as before. His Arabic 
and Persian poems are excellent; he also 
‘was a clever kátib and  leiter-writer, 
Badáoní 111, 276. 

The Atashkadah says that he came 
from Gulpáigán (or wl bæ). Dághistání 
calls him ‘Mir 'ltábí. ᾿Ιἑάδί means 
‘worthy of reproach; compare ruswáí. 
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2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

3. No one has ever said tho word ‘friend’ to mo, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers.’ 


1, O heart, what portion of his wino-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full of sighs and thy neck full of sobs.? 

2. Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears; go, go away, 
that for onco thou mayest reach the banks of tho stream. 


I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation. I 
have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal. 


Somctimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a houso in my street! 


In the name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling compa- 
nions. This caravan“ has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 


In a realm where the word ‘ faithfulness’ produces tears, the messenger 
and the letter he brings* produce each separately tears. 


1. Is the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm [pr. thy 
sleeve |? 

2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth thy while to 
illtreat thy lovers ? 


* The Tabaqát ascribes this verse to a ® The caravan of love. 
poet called Ruknuddin, whose takhallug * The messenger, because he comes 
18 not given in my MS. from the beloved boy, and the letter, be- 
* In allusion to the gurgling noise in cause it declines the request of a rendez- 


the neck of the bottle, vous. 


5 
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24. Mulla’ Muhammad SWR’, of Mazandaran. 
Ilo is in affluent. eireumstances, but from virtuous motivos he mixes 


little with the world. He seeks retiremont by travelling about. 


Look upon me, when stauding below the revolving roof of the heavens, 


as a lamp concealed under a cover. 


ο... 


1. O heart, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost thou 


walk ou tho wheel of good fortune. 


2. If it be possible, pull tho skin from the body, and seo whethor thy 


burden will be a little lighter. 


1. You asked mo, “ow are you, Muhammad, after falling in lovo 


with him ?—long may you live!” “ I stand,” said 1, “below the heaven as 


a murderer under the gibbet.” 


25. Jud 


His namo is Sayyid "Ali, and he is the son of Mir Mancúr. 


2B 
à i. » 


Το was 


born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the caro. of his Majesty, 


tho greatest perfection in the art of painting. 


Tho beauty of idols is the Kabah to which I travel; love is the dosert, 


and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers* tho acacia thorns. 


I am a prey’ half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from tho 


street of ny beloved. E stagger along, tuiubling down and rising up again, 


till I come near enough to catch a eluupse of hun. 


In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the rose, 


and drives a nail through the broken heart of tho nightingale. 


1 According to the Mirat ul Alam, 
Mullá Muhammad was called * Ca? from 
his gentle and mild character, Even at 
the present day, simple people are often 
addressed * Gúlí-gáhib, so much so that 
the word is often used as the equivalent 
of “a simpleton.’ Mulla Muhammad 
carly left his home, and lived chiefly at 
Ahinadábád, where he was the friend and 
teacher of Sayyid Jalal i Bukhárí. The 
Mir-át and the Haft Iqlim praise his ver- 
ses, and the former quotes from a Sági- 
námab of his. 

y 


The Atashkadah wrongly puts him 
under LIefahán, and mentions that some 
eall him the maternal uncle of Mulla 
Júni which is impossible. 

? Judáí had been mentioned above on 
p. 107. Ife had the title of“ Nadir ul 
Mulk? and had already served under, 

*Humáyún. He left a Diwan ; but he has 
also been accused of having stolen Ash- 
kis Díwán (vide below, the 37th poet). 

a The Atashkadah and Taqi s Tazkirah 
mention another Judai of Sáwah. 


26. Wuqu"i' of Nishápür.' 


His namo is Sharif. 


Lovo and the lover havo in reality tho same object in view. 


Do not 


beliove that I loso by giving theo my life. 


1. T do not care for health. 


O Lord, let sorrow bo my lof, a sorrow 


which deprives my heart of every hopo of recovery ! 


2. I am smitten by tho cyo which looks so coquottishly at me, that it 


raiscs, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 


27. Khusrawi' of Ομ. 


Το is a relation of [the poct] Mirza Qisim of Günábád, [or Junabad, or 


Junábid, in Khurásán |. 


llo writes Shakastah well, and is a good haud at 


shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 


Tf the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recoguizo my ashes by their odour of lovo. 


Thy coming has shed a lustro on tho ground, and its dust atoms 


serve as δι for wy cyes. 


! Muhammad Sharil Wuqu't belonged, 
according to the Madsip i Ídahint, ton 
distinguished family of Sayyids in Mi- 


shápúr. His mother was the sister of 


Amir Shábmír, who had been for a lone 
time assay-master under Shah Tahbinásp. 
He died in 1002. 


Badáoní (111, p. 278) says that Sharif 


was a relation of Shihab Khan (p. #52). 
* Ifis name was Muhammad Sharif! 
Alas, that so impure a nin should have 
so excellent a name! [is heretical opi- 


nions are worse than the heresies of 


those who, in this ave, bear the same 
name | Sharifi Amuli, pp. 176, 422; and 
the poet Sharif! í armadi, mentioned 
below Νο. 53,—-two arelthereties in the 
eyes of Dadáoni]. Though he belongs 
neither exclusively to the Ds:akhiwánfs 
[p. 452, note 2], nor to the Cabahis, he 
holds an intermediate place bet ween these 
accursed and damned sects; for he stre- 
uuously fights lor the doctrine of the trans- 


migration of souls (feas), One dav, ho 
enue to meat bhunlar on the Kashmir 
frontier, asking me whether he could 
accompany me to Kashmir, Seeing large 
blocks of rocks of several thousand mans 
vine about near my house, he exclaimed 
with a sigh, * AH these helpless. things 
are only waiting to assume human form.” 
Notwithstanding his wicked behet, he 
composed pocius in. praise of the Tmams í 
but he may have done so. when he was 
voung, Tle was an exeellent, katih and 
letter-writor, and was well acquainted with 
history. Le died in 1002 A. 1. 

? Health is the equivalent of * indifcr- 
enee to love.’ 

8 Qn lies between Yazd and JTarát. 
Dáshistáni calls him Sayyid Amir Khus- 
rawi, and says that he excelled in musie. 
According to Ladaont, his mother was 
MirzÁ Qasim’s sister, and he eame to India 
after having visited Makkah. He was 
in the service of Prince Salim (Jahangir). 
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Tho lions of tho Haram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
O friend, give tho dogs of tho Christian monastery this food as a treat. 


What do I caro for comfort! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
tho word ‘rest’ is not used in tho language of this realm [love]. 


28. Shaikh Raha’i’.? 


He traces his descent from Zainuddin Kháfi. He pretended to be a 


C fi, 


No ono has, in thy lovo, been moro brought up to sorrow than I; and 
that thou knowest not my sorrow is a new sorrow. 


I took to travelling in order fo allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 


Li 


29. Wafa'i' of Icfahin? 


He possesses sparks of tasto. 


He had been for some time wandering 


in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantlo of worldliness on 


his shoulders.? 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Let a man 


buy what he does not requiro !* 


Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
aro opened, and tho door of the heart is closed. 


Σ His name is Mauláná Sa'duddin, of 
Khát, or Khawáf (p. 445). The Atashka- 
dah quotes the same verse as Abulfazl. 
Badaoni says, he left a well-known díwán. 
In Dághistání, two Raháís are mention- 
ed, one Maulana  Rahái, “known in 
literary circles ;" and another Raháí from 
Ardistán. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 58) 
calls him PiAdé; and says that, accord- 
ing to the Nafais, he died in 980. 

Zainuddin Kháfi, from whom Raháí 
traced his descent, is a famous saint, who 
died in the beginning of Shawwál, 838, 
A. H. He was first buried at Malin (or 
Balin), then at Darwíshábád, then at 
Harát. His biography is given in Jámí's 

Vaf hát ul Uns, and he is not to be con- 


founded with the saint Zainuddín Taibadi, 
mentioned above on p. 366, note 2. 

? Badáoní. says (111, p. 986), that 
Walhi was for some time in Kashmir, 
went to Láhor, and entered tho service of 
Zain Khan (p. 341). According to the 
Atashkadah, he belonged to the 'Dnád- 
iyah Kurds, aud was brought up at 
lefahán; his Rubá'ís are good. Dághi- 
stani calls him a Turk, and states that 
Watái at first was an uftékash (a man 
who irons clothes). From a fault in lis 
eye, he was called Wafúí í kor, ‘the blind 
Wafüi.' 

8 ** Hisimpudent flattery was prover- 
bial.”  Dághistánf. 

* As, for example, love grief. 
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I am secure from the dangers of life: no one doprives tho street- 


beggar of his barenoss. 


1. The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour; why 


should I uselessly put on an armour ? 


2. Flash of death, strike first at me! Í am no grain that brings an ear 


to the harvest. 


Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the zephyr 


as à companion. 


80. Shaikh δα gi'? 


He belongs to the Arabians of the Jazáir. 


ledge. 


Tie has acquired some know- 


1. I became a cloak to ruin, Sagi, and like the Ka'bah, a place of 


belief and heresy. i 


2. J have found no trace of love, much as 1 have travelled among the 


hearts of tho infidels and the faithful. 


My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifferent. 0 


swectheart, speak, before Í openly express myself. 


οἱ. Rafi?’ of Káshán.? 


Ilis name is Haidar. 


IIe is well acquainted with the ars poetica, and 


is distinguished as a writer of riddies and fdrikhs. 


"Í. e.. aplace where man is not pro- 
tected, because he docs not expect an 
arrow from that side. 

3 Badáoni also calls him Jazdiri, í. e. 
from the islands. His father, Shaikh 
Ibrahim, was a distinguished lawyer. and 
was looked upon by the Shí'ahs asa Muj- 
tahid. He lived i in Mashhad, where Saqi 
was born. Sáqí received some education, 
and is an agreeable poet. He eame from 
the Dak'hiu to Mindtstan, and is at pre- 
sent [in 1004] in Bengal. 

? His full name, according to Taqi i 


Auhadí, is Amir Rafi’ duin Hadar Her 


was i Talátibá $ Sayyid of Kashan. The 
Maásir i i Rahimi states that he left Per- 
sia in 999, on account of some wrong 
which he had suffered at the hand of the 
king of Persia, went from Gujrat in 


company with Khwajah Habibullah to 
75 


Lahor, and was well received by Akbar. 

For the f@rikh, mentioned above on p. 

649, note 3, Faizi gave him 10,000 Rupees. 
Alter a stay of a few years in India, he 
returned to his country, but suffered ship- 
wreck near the Mukrán coast, in which he 
not ouly lost property to the amount of 
two lakhs of Rupees, but also (as Dadaoni 
spitefully remarks) the copies of. Faizi's 
poetical works which he was to have dis- 
tributed in Persia, Sprenger (Catalogue, 

p.98) says that Haidar was drowned ; ; but 
the faet is. that he was saved, and re- 
turned to India. His losses created much 
sympathy. and he received,atAh bar's wish, 
valuable presents front the Amirs. From 
the Khánkhánán alone, he got, at 
various times, about a lakh. After some 
time, he again returned, his {wo sojourns 
in India having lasted about eight lunar 
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My heart is sensitive, you cruel one; what remedy is there for me? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of tho boloved—what eun I do ? 


1. A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a tyrant; I am plunged 


into crime [love], aud think that thou art forgiving. 


2. Ho calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose whatever 


name pleases thee most. 


32. Ghairati’ of Shiraz. 


His diction is good, aud he knows the history of tho past. 


Iam smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 


without letting a drop fall to the ground.” 


The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makos 


the days of the wretched bitteror.? 


T am freo from worldliness ; for my aspirations do no longer lean 


agaiust the wall of confidence. 


I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whose 


sake God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, tho slaughter of a hundred 


Musalmáns. 


Even death mourns for thoso who are killed by the grief of separation 


from thee. 


Tho street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there evon heaven’s 


envy is changed to lovo. 


years. He went to Makkah and Madi- 
nah, where he stayed four years. In 
1013, he returned to Náshán. found favor 
with Shah 'Abbás, and received some 
rent-free lands in his native town. Ac- 
cording to the Atashkadah, he died in 
1032 A. H., the fáríkh ot his death being 
the Arabie werds, ‘wa kána salika fi 
sanah? His son, Mír Hashim í Sanjar 
is mentioned on the next page; and 
Tahir í Nagrábádí mentions in his Taz- 
kirah another son of the 
Mír Ma'gúm, a friend of Mulla Anji. 
MSS. olten give his name wrongly 


name of, 


TE , Δια/ύῃί. 


* The Aiashkadah says that Ghairatí 
travelled about in "Iráq, went to Hindú- 
stán, und lived after his return in Káshán, 
where he fell in love with a boy of a re- 
spectable family, From fear of the boy s 

/ relations he went to Shiraz, where he died. 

2 Because the heart ouly was broken. 

? That is, my beloved boy causes the 
greatest mischicf among the hearts o 
uen. 


Er 


I saw the heart of another full of griof, and I became jealous; for thore 


is but one cruol tyrant in these regions.* 
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33. Halati of Túrán.? 


IIis namo is Yádgar. 


Loave me to my griof! I find rest in my grief for him. 


He is a selfish man. 


I die, if the 


thought of the possibility of a curo onters my heart. 


When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within me! 


To whatover side I turn in the night of separation, my heart foels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


34. Sanjar of Káshán.? 


IIe is tho son of Mir Haidar, 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances. 


* No boy is lovelier than the beloved 
of the poet. If the poet, therefore, sees 
another man love-sick, lie geis Je: alous : hia 
beloved boy must have bestowed favours 
on the other man. 

8 Badáoní says that his father was a 

oet, and wrote under the name of Walid. 

Vider {raced his descent from Sultan 
Sanjar ; but the Tabaqát calls him a 
Chaghtái. He served in Akbav's army. 

“Iis son, Jalal Khan, had the (eas 
tug of Baqáí, though from his unprofit- 
ableness he styled ‘himself Reswdi, ‘the 
blackguard.’ ‘He gave his father poison 
from his mother on account of a fault," 
and Akbar ordered him from WKashinir 
to Láhor, where he was executed by the 
Kotwal. 

The Akbarnámah (Lucknow Edition, 
TII, p. 486) says that Yadgar served in 
993 i in Kabul. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir 
Hálatí οἵ Gilan. 

3 Sanjar came in 1000 A. H. from Per- 
sia to India, and met his father (p. 593). 
For some crime, "to mention which is 


the riddle-writor. 


He has a taste for 


not proper,” Akbar imprisoned him. 
When again set free, he went to Ahmad- 
Abad ; but not thinking it wise to remain 
there, he went to Ihráhím “Adil Shah of 
Bíjápúr. Some time alter, he received, 
through the influence of his father. a call 
from Shah "Abbas of Persia to return. 
But. before he could leave, he died at 
Bíjápúr. in 1021 A. H. Regarding the 
value of his poems people hold opposite 
opinions. Madsir i Rahimi. 

The Ahizduah i ‘Amirah and Mr. 
T. W. Beale of A'erah, the learned author 
of the Miftah uttawarikh, give the follow- 
ing verse as fdrékk of Saujar's death 
(metre Al uzdri)— 

cs) Ant ie Ὁ) = IRE o3*sl 
The king of literature has thrown 

away the 4 royal umbrella, 

of which the words pddishah i sakhun 
give 1023; but as the pádisháh throws 
away D umbrella, we have to subtracta 
w, or 2, for the figure of the Arabie = 
if ur looks like an umbrella. 
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I came from the monastery of the Guebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of impropriotios, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 


“7: e 
wailing gong under my arm.’ 


I am jealous, and I shall dic from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
am a fresh plant, but shall dio from the heap of rubbish about me. 


1, too, have at last perished in the century of thy love. 


now loft of Majniin’s tribe.’ 


Alas! none is 


Sorrows rush from every sido on my heart without first knocking at 


the door. 


I cannot holp it: my houso lies on the highway. 


35. Jazbi'? 


His namo is Pádisháh Qulí, and he is tho son of Shah Quli Khán 


Náranjí of Kurdistán, near Baghdad. 


See how extremely jealous Tam. My bewilderment leaves mo, if any one 
alludes to him [the beautiful boy] whose memory causes my bewilderment. 


1. Sometimes I break my vow of repentanco and sometimes tho wino- 


bottle ; once, twico, incessantly, I break my plaintivo flute [my heart]. 


2. O Lord, deliver my heart from those bad practices! How often 


shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance ! 


36. Tashbi'hi' of Káshán.* 


His mind, from his youth, was unsettled. 


IIe belongs to the soct of 


„ , X . . . . 9 » 
the Manmúdís; but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his presont condi- 


197. e, love has made the poet forget 
his faith, and be has become a heathen 
or a Christian. The Christians in many 
eastern countries used gongs, because they 
were not allowed bells. 

2 The poet only is a true lover. Ho 
alone resembled Majutin. 

3 The Tazkirahs give no details regard- 
ing Jazbé. His father has been men- 
tioned above on p. 480; and from the 
Akbarnámah (III, p. 612) we know that 
Pádisháh Quli served in Kashinir under 
Qasim Khan (p. 380). *Jazbi means 
‘attractive’; a similar takhallug is * Maj- 
245, “one who is attracted by God's love.’ 


Dadáoní (III, 218) aseribes the last 
verses given by Abulfazl to Pádisháh 
Qulí^s father. 

* The Atashkadah calls him * Mir 
"Ali Akbar Tashbíhí. Thongh a decent 
man, he was singular in his manners, and 
was not widely known. Whilst in Hindú- 
stán he tried to improve the morals of 
fthe people, dressed as a Faqír, and did 
not visit kings.”  Dághistáni says that 
he was a heretic, and lived for forty years 
in Hindústán a retired life. He generally 
lived in graveyards. Badáoni (11, 204) 
has the following notice of him. há He 
came twice or three times to Hindustan, 


9 


tion. 
is written by him. 


Dust of the gravo-yard, rise for once to joy ! 
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Tho Masnawi entitled ‘ Zarrah o Khurshid,’ * tho Atom and the Sun, 


Thou enclosest a corpse 


like mine, slain by his hand and his dagger. 


Dress in whatever colour thou wilt: I recognizo thee when thy figure 


shines forth. 


Pass some day by tho bazar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
rotribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every ono of thy crimes 


at the price of a hundred meritorious actions.” 


and returned home. Just now (A. H. 
1004) he has come back again, and calls 
the people to heresies, advising them to 
follow the fate of the Basákhwánis (vide 
above, p. 453). He told Shaikh Abultazl 
that he was a Mujtahid, or infallible 
authority on religious matters, and asked 
him to introduce hin to the emperor, to 
whose praise he had composed an ode, 
the end point of which was the question 
why the emperor did not direct his policy 
to the overthrow of the so-called or- 
thodox, 1n order that truth might assume 
its central position, aud pure mono- 
theism might remain. He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honor of Abulfazl, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Nuqtawi 
sect and their manner of writing the 
letters [singly, not joined, as it appears 
from the following ], all which is hypoeri- 
sy, dissimulation, (¢azréq) and agreement 
of the numerical value of the letters. 
Hakim “Ain ul Mulk (vide above p. 480) 
discovered that ‘Tashbihi’ has the. same 
numerical value |727] as * Tazriqi,’ * the 
hypocrite’ Tashbíhi has composed a 
Diwáu. When I wrote my history, he 
once gave me, in Abultazl's presence, a 
pamphlet on Mahmúd of Dasákliwán, 
and Í looked at it. The preface was a: 
follows—' O Goa! who art praiseworthy 


(Mahmúd) in all Thy doings, Í call 
upon Thee. There is no other God but 
Allah. Praise be to God, whose mercies 


are visible in all his works, who has 
shewn the existence of all his works...... 


[the text is unintelligible]. He knows 
Himself; but we do not know ourselves, 
nor Him. He is an existence not exist- 
ing except through Himself, and a place 
of existence Independent of others; and Ie 
is the most merciful. Ques/ion,-— What is 
meant by “nature? Answer, —what peo- 
ple call creation or nature, is God, &c., Ke. 
Dirt upon his mouth, for daring to write 
such stuff! The grand point of all this 
lying is, of course * the four nugtahs.” At 
the end of the pamphlet, E saw the follow- 
ing— This has several times been writ- 
ten on the part of the Persian Mujtabid 
M, i, r, “A, 1, i, A, k,b,a,r, T, a, sh, b, í, 
h, i, the Amini, the last, the representa- 
live, And the rest was like this—may 
God preserve us trom such unbelief !" 

‘The Atom aud the Sun’ is a mystical 
subject. The atoms of dust dance in the 
sunray and love it, and are emblematical 
of man's love to (God, But as Akbar 
worshipped the sun, the poem, no doubt, 
referred to the peculiar views of the 
emperor. 

4 This verse is an example of a well- 
known rhetorical figure. The word * re- 
tribution’ leads the reader to expect the 
opposite of what Tashbihi says. The 
lovely boy has, of course, broken many 
hearts and shed the blood of believers ; 
nevertheless, all are ready to trans- 
fer tho rewards of their meritorious 
actions to him, and thus buy up his 
crimes. 
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O thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou hast 
not given Tashbihi a breakfast, and ho asks thee for an evening meal.’ 


l. I am that Tashbihi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 


grave-yard. 


2. 1 like to dwell in a gravo-yard, because dwolling in a grave-yard 


lies before our sight. 


The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 


mo is the ring !—all other hands are empty.” 


37. Ashki’ of Qum.? 


Tle is a Tabátibá Sayyid, and is a poct of somo talent. 


Those who are slain by thee lic everywhero inebriatod on the ground : 


perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


My body melts in tho fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neek, it would flow 


(molten) to my feet. 


Whenever I have to boar the pang of separation from my beloved, no 


one bears with me but death. 


2 The sun looks round like a loaf; the 
warm oven is the beat of the day. 

2 In allusion to a game, in which the 
players secretly pass a ring from one to 
another, and another party has to find 
where the ring is. ‘The ring is wiih 
Tashbihi’, ἐ. c, he has chosen truth, he is 
the Blect. 

3 We know from the Haft Iqlim that 
Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid 
"Ali, Mubtasib (public censor) of Quin in 
Persia. Ashhi's elder brother Mir Huzú- 
ri also is known as a poet. Ghazali’s 
fame and success (eide p. 568) attracted 
Ashki to India, but he did not meet Gha- 
zl. Thenumber of his verses exceeded 
ten thousand; but when on his death- 
bed, he gave his several Diwans to Mir 
Judai (vide p. 590) to arrange. Mir 
Judáí, however, published whatever he 
thought good in hís own name, and threw 
the remainder into water. Tariqi of 


Sawah alludes to this in the following 
epigram-— 


d b ot ob se 
$ ον i " 
gl KRA yg Whar dás 
is yl— a olog ,—3À 
Thou hast killed poor Ashki, 


And Í wonder at thy erime being hidden. 
With thee four Diwdns af his remained, 
And what remains of thy poems, is his. 


Dághistání says that Ashkí died in 
pMir Judái's house, and he ascribes the 
epigram to Ghazálí; but as he only 
quotes a hemistich, the statement of the 
contemporary Haft Iqlim is preferable. 
Badáoní says that Ashki’s poems are 
full of thought, and that he imitated (¢a- 
tubbu’) the poct Agatí. He died at Agrah. 
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Ashkí, I thiuk, my toars have turned watchers; for whenevor I think 


of him, they rush into my face.’ 


38. Asiri’ of Rai? : 


His name is Amir Qazi. 


Ilo is a mun of education. 


The messenger was a watcher in disguiso, and I did not see his cunning. 


Tho cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivanco betwoon us. 


I havo pardoned my murderer, because he did not tako his hand away 


from me; for as long a’ life was left within mo, his murderous hands were 


properly employed. 


lis love has so completely filled my breast, that you ean hear him 


breathe in my breath. 


39. Fahmi’ of Rai [Tahrán].? 


Givo him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 


do not even give him water when ho lies as dust before tho door of the 


tavern. 


I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. 
reputation to go, Í cannot be patient. 


t 


Toll 


40. Qaidi of Shiraz.’ 


Ho spent some time in tho acquisition of such scicnces as aro usually 


studied ; but ho thinks much of himself. 


1 So do the watchers of the beloved 
boy rush up against Ashki, when he 
declares his love. 

2 Asiri was, according to Dadáoní, an 
edneatcd man,and the best pupil of Takin 
ul-Mulk (p. 542). But the climate of 
India did not agree with him, and he did 
not find much favor with the emperor. 
Ile, therefore, returned to Rai, his home, 
where he died (6. e., before 1004, A. H). 

8 Badáoní gives three poets of the 
name of Fahmí—1, Fahmi of Tahrán, 
who travelled much, and was for sume 
time in India; 2, Fahmi of Samarqand, 
son of Nadiri, an able riddle-writer, who 
was also forsome time in India ; 3, Fahmí 
of Astrábád, who died at Dihlí. The 


Madsiv i Rahimi mentions a Fahmí of 
Hurnmz (Ormuz), well known ing Lár 
and αγνά who eame to India, present- 
ed an ode to the Khanivhanan, got a 
present, and returned. Phighistáui wen- 
tions a fifth Fahmi trom Kashar, and a 
sixth, of whom he gives no part ulars. 

As the Tabaqát and Dághistár í ascribe 
the same verse to Fahmi 1 Tahrá í, whieh 
Abulfazl gives to Fahmi of Rai, the 
identity of both is apparent. In faet, it 
looks as if Abulfazl had made a mistake 
in calling him * of Rai, because no Zaz- 
kirah follows him. 

* Qaidi came from Makkah to India, 
and was well received. by Akbar. Once, 
at a court assembly, he spoke of the injus- 
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As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst 
havo found a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. Thou drovest mo away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love having had jealousy 


as a companion. 


2. My tears derive g lustro from the laughtor of cruel wrotchos; else 
a wound inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain; but it is better not to 
unburdon the heart before the day of judgment, 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, hundred torrents 
of Jover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would bo ready to be 


my witness. ; 


NV 1’ ig ! 
] am gono, my reason is gone! 


I want a flash of madness to strike my 


soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raiscd her lovely form 
before mo, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in rapturos. 
2. But the bat had no power to gaze at tho sun; else the sun would 


have revealed what is now behind the screen. 


Al. Pairawi' of Siwah. 


His name is Amir Dev. 


He was a good painter, 


Where is the wine of love given to wretches without feoling ? Loving 
idols is á drunkennoss; let men be caroful whom to give it! 


O God! 


worship form.” 


I cannot reach the 


tice of the Dágh ο Mahalli-law, 
which Akbar had set his heart (vide p. 
242), ard fell into disgrace. He wander- 
ed about for some time as Faqir in Bianah 
District, and returned to Fathpur Sikri, 
suffering from piles. A quack, whom he 
consulted, cut open the veins of the anus, 
and Qaidi died. He was an excellent 
poet. Baddunt, 

Dághistání says that he was a friend 


world of tho ideal; forgivo me if I 


9 


of ‘Urfi, and died in A. H. 909, 

* Pairawi imitated the poct Acafi. He 
wrote a poem on‘ Form and Ideal,’ of 
fwhich Abulfazl has given the first verse, 
and completed a Diwan of Ghazals. 

2 This verse, the beginning of Pairawi's 
‘Form and Ideal,’ contains ‘the rhetorical 
figure istihlal, Docdusb it gives the title 
of the poem. 
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42. Ka'mi, of Sabzwár.! 
His mind is somewhat unsottled. 


If I knew that tears could make an improssion, I would altogether 
turn to blood and trickle from the oye. 9 


Whether I seo him [tho beautiful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 
Have you ever scen such a sight ? 


— 


I wishod I could liko a breeze pass away from this baso world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 


My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame: tho look he 
gave me commencos to work, and my heart is effectually wounded. 


43. Paya'mi'? 
His name is ’Abdussalim. Ho is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge; but he is not clear to himself. 
‘Fortuno cheats in play, losos, and takes back what sho paid. Ono 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


1. How long do you file down your words and polish them; how long 
do you shoot random arrows at tho target ? 

2. If you would tako ono lesson in tho science of silenco, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, tako care not to put your linger on my lip. 


` Kámí's father, Khwájah Yahyá, was are good, but that he was irascible and 
a grocer (baqqál), aud lived in the Mai- narrow-minded, 
dan Mahallah of Sabzwár, in Khurásán. Badáoni also mentions him; but he 
Occasionally he wrote poems. When the wrongly calls Qumi, ‘from the town of 
Uzbaks took Sabzwár, Mir Yahya went Qum. He says, Νήῑπί is a young man 
to India, and left Kami, then twelve years and has just come to India (1004); his 
old, with one of his relations in Sabzwár. thoughts are bold. 
At the request of his father, Kami came 2 Payámí, according to Daghistini, 
to India, and was frequently with the was a pupil of the renowned Ανά 
KhánKhánán. He went afierwards Dawwáni. He was for a long time Vazir 
back to Khurásán, and the author of the to Shah 'Alá ul-Mulk ibn í Nürul-dahr of 
Maásir i Rahimi saw him, in 1014, in Lár. lis services were afterwards dis- 
Harat. In travelling from Harát to his pensed with, and a Jew of the name of 
house, he was killed by robbers, who ' —Ya'qüb was appointed instead. But this 
earried off the property which he had change was not wise; tor soon after, Shah 
acquired in the KhánKhánán's service. 'Abbás sent an army under Nah Virdí 


The Haft Iqlim says that his poems Kbán to Lár, who conquered the country. 
^. 46 
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2. I have come to the public squaro of the world, but I think it 


were bettor if my Yúsuf woro yot in the pit than in the bazar." 


Patience, in order to console me, has again put mo off with new 
subterMges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the wrong way. 


1. My heart has overcome tho grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

9, My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
henco it smiled hundred times by way of, friendship and went away. 


44, Sayyid Muhammad [Fikri].? 


He is a cloth-weaver from Llarat. 


He generally composes Rubá'ís. 


1. On tho day when the lover kindled tho firo of love, he learnt from 


his beloved what burning grief is. 


9. This burning and melting has its origin in tho boloved ; for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the candlo. 


1. On the day of judgment, whon nothing remains of tho world but 
tho tale, the trst sign of Eternity's spring will appear : 
2. The beloved will raiso like plants their heads from the dust, and 


I, too, shall raise my head in courtship.* 


45. Qudsi’ of Karbala, Mir Ilusain.“ 
I am utterly ashamed of tho dogs of thy street ; for they have made 


friendship with a man like me. 


I am in misory; and you would know tho sadness of my lot, if you 


were in stead of mo to suffer for one night tho griof of being soparated from 


him [tho beautiral boy |. 


1 Yúsuf means here ‘life’; pit, * non- 
existence’; bazar. * existence.’ 

? Sayyid Muhaninad’s poetical name 
is Fikri, the * pensive.’ 1ο came, accord- 
ing to the Haft Iqlim, in 969 to India; 
and his excellent rubá'ís induced people 
to call him the * Khayyám ofthe age, or 
‘Mir RubáA í. He died on his way to 
Jaunpúr, in 973, the larthh of his death 
being Mér Rub@é safar namid. i 

8 This verse reminds me of a verse 


by Kalim, I think, (metre Ziajaz)— 
Keli auf mr lið jy) 


Ux jo bla piyaj rs? pole $3 o^ 

Hach man, on the day of resurrection, 
will seize a book | the book of deeds]. 
1, tno, shall be present, with nny sicect- 
heart's picture under my arm. 

* Dághistání says that Mir Husain’s 
father lett Karbala for Sabzwár. Quasi 
[Was a great friend of Muhammad KJián, 
governor of Πανάς. Badáoni (LIT, 376) 
says that Mír Muhaminad Sharil Nawái, 
Qudsi’s brdther, also came to India, an 
m a short time ago." í, ο, before 1004, 

il. 
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Who am I that thou shouldst be my cnomy, and shouldst caro for my 


being or not boing ? 


46. HaidarY, of Vabriz.? 
He is a merchant and a poet; he works hard and spends lig gains 


liberally. 


Shew no one my black hook of sorrows; let no ono know my crimos 


[love]. 


O Haidari, try, like the virtuous, to attain somo perfection in this 
world of sorrow; for to leavo this world deficient in anything, is like 


leaving the bath in a dirty state. 


! Haidarí was three times in India. 
The first time he came, he was young, and 
found a patron in Muhammad Qásim 
Khan of Níshápür (vide above, p. 353). 
His company, says the Haft. Iqlim, was 
more agreeable than his poems. The 
Masnawi which he wrote in imitation of 
Su dís Bostán, is insipid, and remained 
unknown. Though he made money in 
India, he said— 


an 5 oss ol Jo ἐπ 


On his second return to India, he found 
a patron in the Ahan í A’zam (p. 325), 
who gave him one thousand rupees for an 
ode, Muhammad Khan Ateah (p. 321) 
introduced him at court. For an ode on 
the elephant, Akbar presented him. with 
two thousand rupees and a horse. The 
third time he came to India, he attached 
himself to the Khánkhánán, whom he 
accompanied ou his expedition to Gujrat 
(p. 335), and received liberal presents for 
an ode on the victory of Sarkich. He 
returned to Káshán, the governor of 
which town, Aghá Khizr Naháwandi 
(brother of the author of the Madsir í 
Rahimi) befriended him. As Tabriz had 
Just been destroyed by the ‘Turks of Rúm, 


he settled in “Iraq, at a place called in they 


MSS. jl, which for its excellent climate 
and fruits had no equal in'Iráq or Khur- 
ásán. About that time Shah 'Abbás 
came to the place to hunt pheasants 
(&abg). It happened that the King's own 


taleon flew away, and sat down on the 
house of a darwish, who, notwithstand- 
ing that the king had gone personally 
to his house, rgfused to open the door. 
“The foaming ocean of the kiug's wrath 
rosein high waves,” and he ordered a 
general massacre of the people of the place, 
Which was happily prevented through 
Hindarí s influence. The same falcon was 
killed on the same day by an eagle on a 
steep hill, about a farsang from „E, 
and the king, out of love for the animal, 
had a large house built on the top of the 
hill. which has now become a place of re- 
sort for the surrounding country. But as 
the Mill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal 
of money and labour. Taidarí died there, 
beloved by all, in A. H. 1002. 

He had also written a book entitled 
Lisán-ul-yhaib in praise of his teacher, 
the poet Lisání, who had been attacked 
i a pamphlet entitled SeAie-ul- Lisin, 
‘the Slip of the ‘Tongue,’ which was 
written by his base pupil Mír Sharif i 
Tabrizi. The Meásir i Rahimé gives a 
few passages from the book. 

Davhistant says that the poet. Darwish 
Haidar of Yazd, meutioned in Tazkirahs, 
is very likely the same as Maulana Hai- 
dari of Tabriz. who is sometimes called 
*Yazdí’ trom his friendship with Wahshi 
ot Yazd. | 

Sámrí, Haidarís son, came to India 
after his father's death, and was made by 
the KháuKhánán Mér Sdindn ot his 
household. He was also a good officer, 
and was killed during the Dak'hin wars, 
when with Shahnawaz Khan, the son of 
his patron, 
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47. Sga mri’. i 


He is the son of the preceding. His vorsification is good. 


My disgrace has made mo famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me welf-known ; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 


Tho farmers have committed thoir seeds to the field, and now hope to 
recoive aid from tho flood of my tears. 
48. Farebi’, of Rai (? ).' 


His uamo is Shápúr. IIo is a good man, but isin bad circumstances. If 


he is diligent, he may becomo a good poet. 


1. I go and hoat my brain with tho lovo of a certain swootheart ; I sit 


in the midst of the tlamo, and breathe a hot sigh. 


2. Itis not my intention to bo in ardours for myself, Shápúr; my 


object is to bring a cexjain sweetheart bofore tho world. 


I am the thorny shrub without leavos in the dosort; no bird takes 


shelter with mo from fear of acetdonts. 


1. If tho martyr of thy love-grief is to havo a tomb, let it bo tho 


gulleta of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild animals. 


2. Until I pass along the torrent of rostlossness [love], I cannot 


plunge into the shoroloss ocean. 


49. Fusu’ni’, of Shiraz.? 


Ilis namo is Mahmúd Dog. 
also astronomy well. 


! The second verse shows that the ta- 
khallue of the poet is Shápür. Farebí 
is scarcely known. With the exception of 
Dághistánt's work, which merely men- 
tions that Farebí lived during the reign of 
Akbar, I have not found his name in the 
Tazkirahs. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 52) 
mentions a Farebi of Bukhara ; but as he 
1s said to have died in 944 A. 11., he must 
be another poet. The name of his birthplace 
is doubtful; the MSS. of the Απ have 
Raí, Rahi, and Dihi, or leave out the word, 
as Dághistání has done. ‘ Rézi’ is the 


Ho is an exeollent accountant, and knows 


usual form of the adjective derived from 
* Rai, the well-known town in Khurasán. 
? Abulfazl says that Fusüní was from 
Shiraz; Badáoní and Taqí call him Yaz- 
di; and Dághistání and the A’tashkadah 
say that he came from Tabriz. Badáoní 
says that Fusúní came over. Tattah and 
(entered the service of the emperor, and 
Dághistání adds that he also served under 
Jahangir and Sháhjahán as Mustauti. 
The Mir-át*ul Alam mentions a Fusunt, 
who was an Amir under Jahángír and 
had the title of Afzal Khan, 
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When the eye has once learned to see [to lovo], it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; whon the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 


The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart like 
a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 


When I wish to kiss his foot, I frst wipe it with my wet eye; for the 
eyo feols, more than lip, the sweot sorrow of kissing his foot, 


Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love! To pardon 
my faults were worse than to tako revenge on mo. 


Sole friend of my chamber! I {cel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast! I feel jealous of the spec- 
tators. 


1. If I fleo from thy eruolties, tell me what dust I am to scattor on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of tho earth on which I wandor, whose victim 
shall I be when I ariso ?* 


50. Ne'diri^, of Turshíz.? 


I am as if blind and err about seeking for something. I pant after 
this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 


Nádirí, I complain of no ono: I have myself set firo to this hoap of 
thorns. : 


a The original contains a pun on khák Dághistání mentions three poets of the 
gird, and gard, which I cannot imitate. y ae of N ádirí—(1) Nádirí of Samar- 
2 The author of the Haft Iqlim says qand, who eame to Humáyün in India, 
ihat Nádirí went two years before the (2) a Nadiri from Shustar; and (3) 8 
completion of the Haft Iqlim, í. e. in Nadiri from Sialkot. 
1000, to India; but he does not know Turshiz, or "l'urshish, lies near Nisha- 
what became of him. pur. 
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δι. Ναι”, of Mashhad.’ 


Tic is a poct of talent; if sharply spoken to, he writos vory well. 


I am dead, and yet tho blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up: 
neither death nor the lifo to como can bring tho Journey towards this stage 


[love] to a close. 


No oye is fit to behold my glory ; my figuro in tho looking-glass even 


appears veiled. 


If that be Mangúr's love, do not griove, O heart. 


minded man is fit to love.* 


Not every weak: 


Intrinsic beauty cannot bo scen; and he who looks into tho looking- 
glass sees, indeed, his figuro, but forms no part of the glass itself." 


Mako thysolf a heart as largo as tho orb of heavens, and thon ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, Nau'í, with a ray of the sun; cherish the 


lofty aspirations of tho little moto." 


! Mulla Muhammad Rizå comes from 
Khabüshán near Mashhad. On bis ar- 
rival in India, says the Maásir i Rahimi, 
he found a patron in Mírzá Yusuf 
Khán of Mashhaa (p. 346); but soon 
after, he entered the service of the Khán- 
Khánán (p. 334), and stayed with him 
and Prince Danyal at Burhánpúr. For 
his Sdgénémeh, the  KhánkKhánán 
gave him an elephant and a present ot 
10,000 Rupees. He also composed several 
odes in praise of the prince. Some peo- 
ple say that his poems are like the shutur 
o gurbah, i. ο. you find chaland grains 
together; but most people praise his 
poems. The Khizánah i Amirah says 
that his Masnawi entitled Soz ο Guddz 
is quite sufficient to establish his fame 
as a great poct. This poem, of which the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, 
contains the story of a Suttee. Nau'í had 
not yet arranged his Qagidahs aud Gha- 


zals in form of a díwán, when ho died 
in 1019, at Burhánpúr. 

Badáont says that he claims descent 
from Hazrat Shaikh [fiji Muhammad of 
Khabúshán ; but his doings belie his claim. 
He is very bold, and is now (in 1004) 
with the youngest prince. 

2 Mangúr attained a high degree of 
pantheistic love; he saw God in every- 
thing, and at last proclaimed * And alhaq,’ 
‘I am God,—for which he was killed. 
The poet here accuses Mangtir of weak- 
ness, because he proclaimed his love; he 
should have kept it to himself, as is proper 
for true lovers (vide p. 555, note 1). 

8 The poet means by the looking-glass 
{the beautiful face of the beloved boy. He 
secs in it his woful figure; but does not 
become one with him. 

* Properly, half a mote. The dust 
atoms that play in the sunray are in love 
with the sun. 
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52. Ba'ba' Talib, of Icfahán.! 
He is a thoughtful poot, and is experienced in political matters, 


1 would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 


impression. 


It is no wondor that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 


it is filled with thy love. 


x t 
I cannot raiso, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so lato the hem of my garment.” 


1. In being separated from mo thou givest me poison to taste and yet 


askest “what does it matter ?? Thou sheddest my blood, thou drivest me 


away, and yet askest * What docs it matter ?? 
2. Thou dost not caro for the havoc which the sword of separation has 


made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters. 


a 


53. Sarmadi', of Isfahán.^ 


Iis namo is Sharif. Ho possesses somo knowledge, is upright, and 


zealous in the performance of his duties. 


understands arithmetic. 


1 According to the Haft Iqlim, Baba 
Talib had been for nearly thirty years in 
Kashmir, patronized by the rulers of that 
country. When Akbar annexed the pro- 
vinee, he came to Hindüstán, where he 
was much liked. ‘The Maásir 1 Rahimi 
rays that he was often in the company of 
Hakim Abulfath (p. 424), Zain Khan 
Kokah (34-4), Abultazl, and Shaikh Faizi; 
at present, 7. e. in 1025, he is C'adr of Guj- 
rát. Badáoní says that he was nearly 
eight (twenty ?) years in Kashmir, was 
at first a dervish, but took afterwards an 
employment, and entered Akbar's service, 
The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to ΑΗ Rai, ruler of Little Tibbat. On 
his return, he gave Abulfazl a treatise on 
the wonders of that land, which was 
inserted into the Akbarnámah. His 


poems are good, and breathe fine feeling, f 


Lhe Igbálnámah (Bibl. Indica Edition, 
p. 130) confirms these remarks, and adds 
that Baba Talib died in the end of Ja- 
Sangis reign, more than a hundred years 
old. 


lis rhymo is excellent. 1ο 


? Vide p. 500, note 1. 

3 This Rubá í pleased Jahangir so 
much, that he entered it with his own 
hand in the Court album. Jybálndnah, 
loc. cit. 

* Muhammad Sharif was mentioned 
above on p. 516, No. 34 Í, as a commander 
of Two Hundred. Dadáoní says that he 
was al. first Chaukinawis, and is at pre- 
sent (7. e, 1004) with Sharif í A^mulí 
(p.452) in Bengal. He used at first to 
write under the akhal lugor * Faizi; but 
in order to avoid opposition to Faizi, 
Abulfaz! s brother, he chose that of Sara 
madi. Badáoni looked upon him asa 
heretic, and often abuses him (Bad. 11, 
335). From the Akbarnámah we see that 
Sharif served in the 3lst year in Kash- 
mir, and in the end of the 82nd in Gujrát. 
In 1000, he was sent to Bengal with 
Sharif 1 A^nulí, and in the beginning of 
1601, we find him fighting in Orisá against 
Rim Chandr, Rajah of Khurdah. Dú- 
ehistání says, he died in the Dak hin, 
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Fortune has beon faithful in my time; I am the memorial tablet of 


Fate’s faithfulfulness. 


I was at home, and thou camest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roses under the arm; the very dust of this house of grief budded forth to see 


the sight of thy arrival. 


1. What have I not dono to myself in the heat of transgression! 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 
2. I and my heart have soared up-to a rose bed, and we are jealous 


of the zephyr’s going and coming. 


3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [tho beau- 
tiful boy]; I still want theo, Fortuno, for many things. 


I have in contompt set my foot upon both worlds; neither joy nor 


sorrow have overpowered my heart, 


1. I chorish a love which will bo talkod of on tho day of rosurrec- 


tion; I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 
2. Á grief which can coquet with tho grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 


54. Dakhli', of Icfahán. 


He is a man without selfishness, and of reserved character. 
he says but little, he is a man of worth. 


* The Maásiri Rahimi is the only work 
in which I have found a notice of this 
poet. His name is Malik Ahmad, and he 
was the son of Molik ul Mulük Maqeüd 
"Ali, proprietor of Werkopái, twelve 
farsakhs trom Tefahán. (The MS. be- 
longing to the Sociely had originally 
Derkopai; but the author appears to 
have corrected the d to aw). His mother's 
father was the great Shaikh Abul Qasim, 
who had such influence with Tahmásp 
that several legacies (απ) in Persia 
belonging to Makkah were transferred 
to him, and of other foundations he was 
appointed Mutawallí. llis circumstances 
thus became affluent, and so many der- 
vishes, pupils, learned men, travellers, 
pocts, &c., collected around him, that 
people persuaded Tahmasp that Abul 
Qásim was bent on rebellion or heresy. 
He was, therefore, blinded, aud lived a 


*five years in Akbar's service. 


Though 


retired life in the village. Some time after, 
he presented a poem to 'alunásp, which 
procured him a pension. Jn this poem, 
which the Maásir has partly preserved ,the 
village is called Kuhpáyah. In his re- 
tirement, he used to write under the nom 
de plume of Amrí, and employed Dakhlí 
to arrange his poems. This occupation 
gave Dakhli a taste for poetry, and he 
received from Abul Qasim the takhallug 
ot * Dakhli” After having attended on 
his maternal uncle for some time, Malik 
Ahmad went to Igfahán, where he gained 
a reputation as a poet. l 

In 997, he came to India, and was for 
In 1003, 
he went to the Dak’hin, and found a 
patron in the KhánKhánán, 1u whoso 
service ho was in 1025, when tho Maasir 
i Rahimi was written. He also was ἃ 
good soldier. 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of my strong and wise heart; I havo 
sot fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I havo given up heresy and faith, and, half way between tho 
Ka’ bah and the idol temple, I huvo burnt tho sacred thread and the rosary. 


1. I know of no plaint that has made improssion; I know of no 


evening that was followed by a cheerful morn, 
2. They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an orror: I kuow 


but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 
Lj 


55. Qa’sim Arsla/n, of Mashhad? 


He possesses somo talent. llo works hard in order to collect wealth, 


and spends it in a genial way. 


I am intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits : for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is half gone—what am I worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thou hast tho brillianey of the rose and the colour of wine. Tlow 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 
56. Ghayu'ri, of IIicár.? 
Manliness shines on his forchead, and simplicity is the ornament of 


his life. 


1 Ardán is Qasiin’s zom-de-plume. Malla Ghayúrí. and Dághistání ealls him 
He chose this name, becanse his father Ghayuri of Kábul. This shews that he 
claimed descent trom Arslán Jazib, an came trom Hear in Kabul, and not from 
Amir of Mahmúd of Ghazni. The family lieár Firüzah. Phe Haft Iqlim tells us 
came from Tis, and Qasim was brought that Ghayüri was at first in the service 


up in Transoxania. Ilo was a good poet, of Mírzá Muhammad Hakin, Akbar's 
and excelled in facs. Badáoní quotes brother and king of Kabul. On the death 
an ode written by Arslán on the Mountain * — ot his patron, he entered Akbar’s service, 


of Ajmír. He died in 995, probably in and was a Yuzbashi, or Commander of 
Láhor. Dághistání says, he died at Ah- One Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
madábád. lide yp. 103. jr Bay in the Khaibar Pass catastrophe 


® Ghayúrí is called in the Akbarnimah (p. 345). 
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a e . σ . 
When longing directs its way to that door [love], it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 


1. Tho door of Shah Akbar, tho victorious, is a paradiso of rest; 
2. And if I shave my beard, I do so not to beautify myself, 
9. Dut because beards, like crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 


therefore, have no place in a paradise. 
57. Qivsimi’, of Mázandarán.? 


1ο lives as a Faqir and wanders bgre-footed and bare-hoaded through. 
the world. 


I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf; Yusuf was not so, I do 
not flattor. 


1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from tho hundred excosses 
of yesterday. 

9, Lhe wine of desiro flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart ? 


58. Sheri’.’ 


He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shaikhs. Under the patronage of 


his Majesty ho has become a good post. 


The beloved [boy] camo, and blotted out my name; nay, ho mado me 


quito beside myself. 


The beloved has so closely surrounded himself with au array of 
coquetry, that even Desiro found access impossible in this denso crowd. 


O Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather tvo devoted to his street. 


! Akbar, in 1000, forced his courtiers born in Kokúwál in the Panjab (Bari 
to shave off their beards; vide p. 207, e Duáb). His father's name was Maulana 
? Dághistání mentions a Qasin of Yahyá. He belonged to a tribe called in 
Mazandaran, Qastui seems to be au Balaont * Máji’ . 
unknown poet. Sheri was killed with Bir Bay, 1n 994, 
a Mullá Sheri has been mentioned in the Khaibar Pass. 


above, pp. 106, 197, 202, 201, tHe was 
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1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed mo. 

2. A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties ; an object 
apparently within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 


59. Rahi’, of Níshápúr. 


His name is Khwájah Jin. leis a good man. 


1. O Rahi, do no longer cunningly twist this thread | thy religions 
belief]; give up ideas of future lifé, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put tho thread into the fire of love, so that tho offensive smell of 
tho water of the corpse may not go to hell (9). 

* * * * * r 

Tho above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but whg sent from distant places to his 
Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qisim of Gúnábád; 
Zamir of Tefahán; Wahshi of Bafah; Muhtashim of Káshán; Malik of 
Qum; Zuhüri of Shiraz; Wali Dasht Bayazi: Neki; Cabri ; Figari ; Huzúri : 
Qází Nuri of Içfahán; Cali of Bam; ‘Pauli of Tabriz; aud Rashki of 
Hamadán. 

AYN 30 Zeoncluded). 
THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS.’ 


I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. Jt sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of tho 
harem of tho heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemu strains by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through tho window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. ‘The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to Joy. Music is thus of use to those 


who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it: 


* We have to distinguish goyandah, of Tánsen. Bakhshú also hvel at the 
singers, from k/winandahs. chanters, and court of Rajah Bikramiajit, Minns son, 
sazandahs, players. The principal singers but when his patron lost his throne, he 
and musicians come from Gwáhár. Mash- went to Rájab Kirat of Kálinjar. Not 
had, Tabriz, and Kashinir. A few come lone afterwards, he accepted. n call to 
from Transoxania. The schools in Kash- (ujrát. where he remained at the court 
mír had been founded by [rani and Tá- of Sultán Bahádur (1526 to 1056. A. D). 
rani musicians patronized by Zain w Islem Sháh also was a patron ol musie, 
*Abidin, king of Kashmir, T he fame of His two great singers were Rim Das and 
Gwáliár forita schools of musie dates [rom Mahápáter. Both entered subsequently 
the time of Rajah Mán Tunwar. During Akbars service. Mahapiter was once 
his reign lived the famous Naik Bakhshú, sent. as ambassador fo Mukund Deu 


whose melodies are only second to those or Oris, 
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His Majesty pays much attention to music, and is tho patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 


Hindús, Tránís, Túránís, Kashmiris, both men and women. 


The court 


musicians are arravged iu soven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the ordor, they let the wino of harmony flow, and 
thus increase intoxication in some, and sobriety in othors. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too difficult ; 


but I shall mention the principal musicians. 


1. Miyan Tánsen, of ανά μα. 


A singer like him has not been in 


India for tho last thousand years. 


2, Baba Ramdas,’ of Gwáliár, a singer. 
) ? e 


Subhin Khán, of Gwáliár, a singer. 


Srigyán Khan, of Gwáliár, a singer. 


6. Miyán Chand, of Gwáliár, a singer. 

6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subhán Khan, a singer. 

7. Muhammad Khán Dhárí, sings.” 

8. Dir Mandal Khan, of Gwáliár, plays on the sarmandal, 

9. Baz Bahadur, ruler of Málwah, a singer without rival [ p. 428]. 


10. Shihab Khan, of Gwalidr, performs on the ben. 


11. Datd Dhari, sings. 


12. Sarod Khan, of Gwaliar, sings. 
13. Miyan Lal,* of Gwáliár, sings. 
14. "Tántarang Khan, son of Miyán 'Lánsen, sings. 


15. Mullá Is-háq Dhart, sings. 


16. Usta Dost, of Mashhad, plays on tho flute (727). 

17. Nanak Jarju, of Gwáliár, a singer. 

18, Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the bén. 

19. Súr Das, son of Babu Ram Dis, a singer. f 


20. Chand Khán, of Gwáltar, smgs. 


21. Rangsen, of Agrah, sings. 


1 Regarding Tánsen, or Tansain, or 
Tansin, vide p. 406. Ram Chand is said 
to have once given him one kror of tankahs 
as a present. Ibráhim Súr in vainpersuaded 
Tinusen to come to Agrah. Abulfazl men- 
tions below his son T'ántarang Khán; 
and the Pádisháhnámah (II, 6 -an in- 
teresting passage) mentions another son 
of the name of Bilas. 

2 Badáoní (11, 42) says, Rám Das came 
from Lak’hnau. He appears to have 
been with Bairam Khan during his rc- 
bellion, and he received once from him 
one lákh οἵ tankahs, empty as Bairám s 


treasure chest was. He was first at the 
court of Eslem Shah, and he is looked upon 
as second only to Tánsen, His son Súr 
Das is mentioned below. 
? Dhárí means “a singer) “a musician.’ 
* Jahangir says in the Tuzuk that Lal 
Kaláwant (or Kalánwat, i. e. the singer) 
died in the 8rd year of his reign, * sixty 
eor rather seventy years old. He had been 
‘from his youth in my father’s service. 
One of his concubines, on his death, pot- 
soned herself with opium, I have rarely 
seen such an a{tachment among Muham- 
madan women.” 
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22. 

23. 

24. 

25. Ustá Yúsuf, of Harát, plays on the tambúrah. 
26. Qasim, surnamed Koh-bar.' 


Shaikh Dáwan Dhari, performs on the karand. 
Rahmat ullah, brother of Mulla Is-haq (No. 15), a singor. 
Mir Sayyid ’Ali, of Mashhad, plays on the ghichak. 


He has invented an instrument, 


intermediate between tho qübüz and the rubad. 
27. Tash Beg, of Qipcháq, plays on the gibiz. 
28. Sultan Hafiz Husain, of Mashhad, chants. 
29. Bahram Qui, of Harit, plays on the ghichak. 7 
80. Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on tho fæmbúrah. 
31. Usta Shah Muhammad, plays on tho surná, 


32. Ustá Muhammad Amin, plays on tho tamburah. 

33. Háfiz Khwájah 'Alí, of Mashhad, chants. 

34. Mir ’Abdullah, brother of Mir 'Abdul Hai, plays tho Quin. 

35. Dírzidah,? nephew of Mir Dawám, of Khurásán, sings aud chants. 


86. Usta Muhammad Ifusain, plays the fambtrah.® 


3 Koh-bar, as we know from the Pa- 

disháhnámah (1,0., p. 335) is the name of 
„a Chaghtái tribe. The ἐν ul Madsir 

mentions a poet of the name of Muhani 
mad Qasim Kohbar, whose nom-de-plume 
was Cabri. Tide Sprenger’s Catalogue, 
p. 50° (where we have to read Koh-bar, 
for Gith-paz). 

3 Pirzádah, according to Badiont (ITI, 
318) was from Sabzwár. He wrote poenis 
under the fakhallug of *Liwái. Me was 
killed in 995 at Láhor, by a wall falling 
on him. 

? The Madsir i Rahimi mentions. the 
following musicians in the service of the 
Khan Khánán—Aghá Muhammad Nat, 
son of Háji Ismá il, of Tabriz; Maulana 
Acwátí, of Tabriz; Ustad Mirza "Ali 
Fathagi; Maulana Sharaf of Nishápür, 
a brother of the poet Nazhí (p. 979), 
Muhammad Mümin, alies Halizak, a 
tfambürah-player ; and Hátiz Nazr, from 
Transoxania, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Tqbalnamah men- 
tion the following singers of Mahángir's 
reign—Jahángírdád ; Chatr Khan; Par- 
wizdad; Klurramdád ; Mak’ hú; Hamzah. 


During Sháhjahán's reign we find 
Jasnát h, who received from Sháhjahán 
the title of Kaubrái; Dirang Khan ; and 
Lal Khan, who got the title of Grn- 
samundar (ocean ol excellence), Lal 
Khan was son-in-law to Bilis, son of 
Tánsen. Jagnát hand Divang Khan were 
both weighed in silver, and received cach 
1500 Rupees. | 

Auranezib abolished the singers and 
musicians, just as he abolished the court- 
historians, Music is against the Muhan 
madan law. Kháfi Khán (IT, 213) tells 
a eurious incident which took place after 
the order had been given. The eourt- 
musicians brought a bier in front of the 
Jharok hah (the window where the empe- 
rors used to shew themselves daily to the 
people), and wailed so lond as to attract 
Auranezib’s attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the 
bier, They said, * Melody is dead, and. 
we are going to the graveyard.” * Very 
well,” said the emperor, * make the grave 
deep, so that neither voice nor echo may 
issue from it." A short time alter, the 
Jhavok’hah also was abolished. 


E 9 
END or Vorum I. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


s 
Page 32, note 1. 


Topar Marr, For correcter and fuller biographical notes, vide p. 351, 


Pave 34, note 2. 


Quis Kua’n. The correct year of his death is given on p. 951. 


Page 35, line 24. 

Basi απο’. This word is not in the Dictionaries ; but there is no doubt that it 
means * White Agate.” The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (my Text Edi- 
tion, II, 60), where it is said that all the weights used at court for weighing jewels 
were made of ‘transparent Bábághúrí. Tahir Nagrábádí, im his Zazkirah, 
under Jalal, has the following. “ When the case came on, he said to Mirza Tagf, 
* T have often counted with the point of my penknife the Babaghtiri threads (tho 
veins) of your eye —there are seventeen.” 


AÐ UIS Spy ufo af eni ὦ Dye b uis iy jo 
If ayto ab; SRS ρ Soper 


Page 14, last line. 

Sananins or THE DravMs. Under Sháhjahán and Aurangzib, the queens and 
princesses drew much higher salaries. Thus Mumtáz Mahall had 10 lákhs per 
annum, and her eldest daughters 6 lákhs, half in cash and half in lands. Aurang. 
zíb gave the “ Begam Cahib” 12 lakhs per annum. 

Regarding Núr Jahan’s pension, vide p. 510, note 4. 


Page 48, note 1. 
Gurnapan Becum. From Dadáoní IL, 14, we see that she was Akbar’s paternal 
* aunt, í. ο, she was Ilumáyún's sister. She was married to Khizr Khwajah ; 
vide pp. 198, 365. 


φ 
8 
age 55, line 9, from below. 


SonoN. Soron is the correct name of a town and Parganah in Sirkár Kol. It lies cast 
of the town of Kol (Aligarh), near the Ganges. 
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Page 56, line 10. l 


Panna’. This I believo to be a mistake for * Pathan,’ or *Patháukot. The MSS. 
have yleisor ylei, but as the initial sór in MSS. is often written with three dots 


8 ocu D . p E . 2 PI ” 
below it, it is often interchanged with ay, and reversely. The spelling vey, 
Paithán, for Pathán, is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 


l'age 65, note 1. 
Ki'ta’s. Mr. F. S. Growse, c. s, informs me that gis is to the present day the 


Kashmiri term for cherries. ΄ 


Page 70, line 28, 


ManvwA. This partly confirms EllioUs note under Guli (Beames? Edition, * Races 
of the N. W. Provinces, IL, p. 335) aud corrects Shakespeare's Dictionary. 


Page 73, line 1. 
PAN waves. In the 3rd Book of the Xin (Text, p. 416, 1. 20) Abulfazl mentions 
another kind of pda, called Makhi or Mukhi, grown in Bihar. 


Pace 78, last line. 
Quev’r’, Col. Yule tells me that the correet name is Faweu’ee. According to Marco 
Polo, Fancür was a state in Sumatra, probably the modern Barts. 


Page 81, note. 

Zi npA^p..— This should be Zerna’y, for zer i bád, 1. e. Sunder the wind,’ leeward, the 
Persian translation as Col. Yule informs me, of the Malay Bawah angin, ‘below 
the wind,’ by which the Malays designate the countries and islands to the cast of 
Sumatra. 

Khali Khan (I, p. 11) couples Zerbád with Khata, over both of which Tuli 


Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled, 

Page 87, note 2. 

GSS. I have since seen the spelling Gb35,95. which brings us a step nearer to 

etymology. Yardy means ‘supellex; and Ark means * far’ 

Page 88, line 1. 
ΑΠΜΛΡΛ’ ΠΑ». The comma after Ahmadibid may be wrong. Ahmadabad is often 

a ph = * 
called Ahmadabad i Gujrát. 
Page 88, Vne 19. 
, 


. . , ^ 
πλ í NagsstnanD. We know from tho Zuzkirah of Tahir Nagrábádí that Ghias 
was born in Yazd. “ The world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he was a good poet. Once he bought a piece of mushajjar brocade, on which 
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there was among other figures that of a bear between some treos, to Shah 'Abbás 
(1585 {ο 1629), when a courtier after praising the stuff admired the bear. Ghias 
said on the spur of the moment. 


ὀλλλλα Cas a. Yu á yh OAL ων οὐχ οὐ Salyd 2 
The gentleman looks chiefly at the bear. Each looks at his own likeness.” 
Bears in the East are looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb says, 


Bug 835 49 py 
* À bear on the hill is an Avicenna,’ 7. 6. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher. 


Nacrabadi quotes some of Ghiás's verses, 


Page 94, middle. 
Corrox Crorns. Of the various cotton cloths mentioned by Abulfazl— 
Chautár was woven in Haweli Saháranpúr. 
Sírí Caf and Dhíraun, in Dharangáon, Khándesh. 


Gangijal in Sirkár Gr horág'hát, Bengal. 
Sajal, 5 ? 5 
Mihrkul, in Allahabad, 


and Panchhtoliah was mentioned on p. 510, in connexion with NúrJahán. 


Page 99, note 2. 
Apam I Harruaza^u* Í find that this expression is much older than Abulfazl’s 
time. Thus Ziáuddín Barani in his preface to the Tárikh i Fírúeshúhí (p. 5, 
1. 6), states that the Klalítah “Umar lived seven thousand years alter Adam. 


Page 101, note 6. 


Asunar Kuan. Á correcter and fuller biography of this grandee was given on p. 389. 
He died in 983, not 973. 


Page 102, note 1. 


Koanpa’n. The collection of Delhi MSS. belonging to the Government of India has 
a copy of the Tazkirat ul Aulid written by Khandán in 920 A. H., and yet the 
Mir-át ul Alam gives 915 as the year of his death. 


Page 104, note 2, line 7. 

Becuv’. Though Bechú is a common ITindústáni name, there is little donbt that the 
correct name of the saint is Panehá, or Panjü, vide p. 558.  Dadáoní (11, 54) 
gives as fáríkk of his death the words „æð? zs and tells the reader to subtract 

* w hi . . r’ , 
the middle letter (ο, ), i. ο. 971—2--959. Vide also my Essay on ' Badáoní 
e 


and his Works, Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1869, p. 118. 
9 


4 
Page 116, line 24. 


Sanana’m, Akbar's favourite gun. We know from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champion of Chítor, 
78 
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Page 122, lines 22 to 89. 

The reader is requested to substitute tho followmg-— 

Elephants are found in the following places. In the Cübah of Agrah, 
in,the jungles of Bayáwén and Narwar, as far as Barár; in the Qübah of 
Iláhábád, in the confines of Pannah, (Bhat’h) Ghorá, Ratanpúr, Nandanpúr, 
Sirguja, and Bastar; in the Gúbah of Malwah, in Handiab, Uchhod, Chan- 
deri, Santwás, Bijagarh, Raisin, Hoshangábád, Garha, and Hariagarh; in 
the Cábah of Bihar, about Rohtás and in Jhark’hand; and in the Cübah 
of Bengal, in Orísá and in Sátgáon. Tho elephants from Pannah aro the 
bost. , i 

Page 171, note 1. 

Sulaiman Kararáni reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980. 

Page P82, note 6. 

Prince Murad was born on the 3rd Muharram, 978. Baddont II, 182. Vide 
below. 

Page 193, line 2 from below, and note 3. 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May, 1870, (p. 146) Í have 
shewn that the unclear words in Dadáoni's text arc, -- 

e| list sleasa. aS ους 
‘the cunabula which is their time of mirth.’ 


By ‘cunabula’ the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, &c., which they used to exhibit in Agrah and Láhor. 


Page 270, line 5 from below. 
The Cady read the khath7h in the name of the new king, and thus the ulis 
became a fact. Ahdft Khan, I, p. 62, |. 2, trom below. 
Page 272, line 13. 
Mavta’na’ ABDUL Da'Qy. Vide p. 528, nota 4. 


Page 309. 


Axpar’s wives. For Raqiyah the diminutive form Rugqayyah is to bo substituted. 
Regarding Jodh Bat vide next note. 
Sultán Salimah Begum. She is the daughter of Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of 
Babar. Mírzá Nüruddín Muhammad, Gulrukh’s husband, was a Naqshbandí Khwajah. 
Gulrukh Begum must not be confounded with another Gulrukh Begum, who was 
the daughter of Mirzi Kamran and wife of Ibráhím IIusain Mírzá (vide p. 464). 
Of other women in Akbar’s harem, Í may mention, (1) the daughter of Q&zí "Tag 
(p. 449); (2) an Armenian woman, Tuzuk, p. 324, Vide also Keane's Agra Guide, 
p.38. (3) Qismiyah Band, married by Akbar in the 19th year (Akbarn. III, 94); 
A) a daughter of Shamsuddin Chak (Akbarn. ILI, 659). 
Surma’ Mura’p. Ho was married to a daughter of Mírzá ’Aziz Kokah (p. 325). 
Their child, Sultan Rustam, did not live long (Akbarn. III, 539, 502). 
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Surta’n Da'sva^r. The correct date of his birth seems to be the 2nd Jumáda I, 
979, not the 10th; but the MSS. continually confound (35 and pro. His first 
wife was a daughter of Sultán Khwájah (p. 423), by whom he had a gaughter of 
the name of Sa'ádat Bánú Begum, who was born in 1000 (Akbarn. II, 643). , 


Page 310. 

JAHA’NGI’'R’S Wives. An additional list was given on p. 477, note 2. Besides them, 
I may mention, (1) a daughter of Mubarak Chak of Kashmir; (2) a daughter 
of Husain Chak of Kashmir (Akbarn. ILI, 659) ; (3) another Kashmíri lady, 
mentioned in Akbarn. 11], 639. 

I stated on p. 309, that Jahángir's mother was called Jodh Bái. This is wrong. 
@Jodh Bai was the wife of Jahangir and daughter of Mot’h Rajah of Jodhpür. There 
is little doubt that Jahángír's mother (the Maryam uzzamáni) is the daughter of 

Rajah Bihari Mall and sister to Rajah Bhagwan Das, 


Page 314, last line. 


DEATH or Mi'nz4! Rustam. Thus the date is given in the Madsir ul Umará; 
but from the Pddishdhndmah (11, 302) we see that Mirza Rustam died on, or a 
few days before, the Ist Rabi’ I., 1052. The author adds a remarks that “ the 
manners (auzd’) of the Mirza did not correspond to his noble birth, which was 
perhaps due to the absence of nobility in his mother.” 


Page 315, line 11. 


Qan4'Qv'inu Turks. The correct name is Qarayoinlu. The Calentta Chaghtai Dic- 
tionary gives Quráquuílü. Vambéry (History of Bokhárá, p. 265, note) mentions 
the Ustajlü, Shámli, Nikallü, Bahárlii, Zulyadr, Kájar, and Afshar, as the 
principal Turkish tribes that were living in Transcaucasia, on the southern shore 
of the Caspian and in the west of .Khurásán. —Qaráqoinlü means ‘the black 
sheep tribe.’ 

Page 317, note 1, 

The correct name of the place where Bairam was defeated is Gúnáchúr, } ans 
which lies S. E. of Jálindhar. The word 29149 3 i : which the Bib]. Indica Edition 
of Badáoní gives, contains ‘ Phillaur, which lies S. W. of Gúnáchúr, l 

Page 324, note 1. 

I do not think that Pir Muhammad came from the Sharwán mentioned in this 

note. Itis more likely that he was a Shirwání Afghan. 


Page 325, note. 
This note has been corrected on p. 406, line 10, and p. 416, note 1. 
Page 329, line 8 from below. 
ZULQADR, is the name of a Turkmán tribe : vide above. 
Page 339, last line. 
Goganpar. Regarding the correct date of the battle vide p. 418, note 2, 
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Page 391. 
Topar Marr. The Maásir ul Umará says that Todar Mall was born at Láhor. But 


it is nog certain that Todar Mall was born at Láharpúr, in Audh; vide Proceed- 
ings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, September 1871, p. 178. 


Page 372, note. 
Miya’n Ka’. The note is to be cancelled. Miyán Kal has been explained on 
p. 946, note. 
Page 373, line 22. 
Yu'sur Kua/^w, Regarding his death vide Tuzuk, p. 328. His son "Izzat Khan is 
wrongly called in the Bibl. Indica Edition of the Pádisháknámah (1, b., p. 302) 
ogas, His name was 'Azíz ullah ; hence his title ' /22a£. 1 


Page 379, last line. 
Qa’sim Κπνν. I dare say, the phrase ‘Chamanarai Khurásán' merely means that 
he was Governor of Kabul. 
Page 381, line 14. 
Ba'Q' Knua'N. He is often called * Khan Baqi Khan.’ 


Page 389, line 1. 


Μύε Ba’nu’s. The spelling * Uigur' is now common; but in India the word is pro- 
nounced ‘Tehur. The query may be cancelled ; vide p. 411, note. 


Page 098, line 10, 

Dastam-Kua‘n. Vambéry spells * Dostum.’ 

Page 413. 

Suaixm Fanr'p í Bvkma'rr'. That the name of Farid’s father was Sayyid Ahmad 
i Bukhari, may be seen from the short inscription on the * Bukhari Mosque! in 
the town of Bihar, which was built by Shaikh Lad, at the cost of Farid i Bukhari, 
and bears the date 16th Rajab, 1017. 

Mr. J. G. Delmerick has sent me the following inscription from Faríd's Jami’ 

Masjid in Farídábád, — 
| mat 9 olo 3 ο) eL ος ra yy) slö ὀρ 

WIE ἀράλρο le y pas od ali? A Cos uel oy ul 
wey oyle «ο εὐ) TEMERE, 
l. In the reign of Shah Núruddín, a king who is pious, just, and liberal, 
2. Murtazd Ahdn, the unique one (farid) of the age and fuilh, erected this 
religious building. 
3. He is honored, powerful, generous, and liberal, a worthy descendant of the 

king of men [Ali]. e 
4. As Tarikh of this lasting structure, the words Khair ul Biqá' issued from 

the pen. 

This gives 1014, A. H. 
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Page 424, line 24. 


Knwarar Tauri Muramman. He is mentioned as a Syistání on p. 528, among 
the Bakhshis. 


Page 431, note 1. 


Ma’gu’m Κπλν Κλ’πττι’, This rebel, who gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the 
audacity to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I 
„ received, through Babu Rajendrala Mitra, from Rajah Pramatha Nath, Rajah of 
Dighaputi, Rájsháhí. It was found in a ruined mosque at a village, called 
Chatmohor, not very fur from Dighaputi. 
oU (rase Doe? IR sl waldi jour bey "mim que Jó e os" uil 
ce» UL ας QU eue "f. e oU Sól sl Ly wy ϱ fost aKa sup A 
| ἡ Alarmi νωρίς) κ gad die (69 JULIE VL aus 
This lofty mosque was built during the time of the great Sultan, the chicf of 
Sayyids, Abul Fath Muhammad Mayan K hán— May God perpetuate his kingdom 
for ever, O Lord, O Thou who remainest ! by the high and exalted Khan, Khan 
Muhammad, son of Túi Muhammad Khán Qáyshál, in the year 989. 
This was, therefore, nearly two years after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 
Revolt (9th Zi Hajjah, 987); vide p. 439. 


Page 438, line 13. 


Sayyip MuuamMap. Regarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 490. 


Page 450, line 14, 


Su gar, There is every probability that Sorat h, and not Súrat, is intended. 


Page 456. 
Tux GARR mans. Vide pp. 486, 487. 

The places Pharwálah and Dángalí (ss , not Dangálí) mentioned in the note 
as the principal places in the Gakk’har District, are noticed in E. Terry's ‘ Voyage to 
East India’ (London, 1655, p. 88). “ Kakares, the principal Cities are called Dekalee 
“and Púrhola ; it is a large Province, but exceeding mountaiuous ; divided it is from 
 Tartaria by the Mountain Caucasus; it is the extremest part North under the Mogo/'s 
“subjection.” 

De Laët also gives the same passage. 


Page 460, line 2. 
Yara'g Kira’. The correct name is, I believe, Boráq Khan. Vide Vambéry's 
* Bokbara’, p. 153. 
Pagor493, line 10. 


Kvn Ho. Regarding Kúch Hájo and Kúch Bihár and Mukarram Khan, vido 
my articlo on these countries in Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1872, p. 64. 
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Page 493, line 21. 


Goaznvn Kran, of Jálor. 

“The Pahlunpúr family is of Afghán origin, belonging to the Lohání tribe, and, 
it is said, occupied Bihar in the reign of Humáyún. They subsequently took service 
with the king of Dihli; and irom Akbar Shah, in A. D. 1597, Ghaznin Khan, the 
chief, obtained the title of Diwan, for having successfully repulsed an invasion of 
Afghan tribes; for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the govern- 
ment of Láhor. In A. D. 1682, Fath Khan Diwan received the province of Jálor, 
Sanchor, Pahlunpúr, and Disah from Aurangzib. Fath Khan died in 1688, leaving 
an only son, Pir Khan, who was supplanted in his rights by his uncle Kamal Khan, 
who, subsequently, being unable to withstand the increasing power of the Rát hors of 
Márwár, was compelled, in A. D. 1698, to quit the country [Jálor], and retire with 
his family and dependants to Pahlunpür, where the family has remained ever siuce.— 
Selections, Bombay Government Records, No. XXV.-- New Series, p. 16. 


Page 508, line 15 from below. 

Waerr. This is wrong, and should be Mijri. Klhwájah Muhammad Sharif, as 
correctly stated in the genealogical tree on p. 512, had two sons. The eldest is 
Agha Muhammad Tahir, whose nom-de-plume is Wacdd, and Ghiás Beg. 

Page 62-4, line 20, 


Arf Qui’ Bee Tsrastu’, Vambéry spells Ustajlá, which is the name of a Turkish 
tribe; vide p. 619. 
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nM Bakr, son of Bahádur Khan 
Qushbegí, 495. 

“Abbas Cafawi, Shah, converts people to 
Shí'ism, 445 ; 453, 6032. 

Abdáls, the forty, 197, 1972. 

Abdal Chak, 478. 

Abdarkhanah, 55. 

Abdi, of Níshápúr, a kátib, 102. 

"Abdi Kor, 482. 

"Abdul "Alí Tarkhán, Mirza, 361. 

"Abdul 'Azím, vide Sultin Khwájah. 

"Abdul 'Aziz, of Dihli, 538. 

"Abdul 'Azíz, a kátib, 103. 

"Abdul Baqi, Cadr, 275, 528, 541. 

"Abdul Bari, Khwájah, 607, 512. 

"Abduggamad, Khwájah, Skértngalam, 
of Shiraz, 107, 495 (No. 206). 

'Abduggamad, Khwájah, of Káshán, 518, 
(No. 353). 

"Abduccamad, a kátib, 102. 

"Abdul Ghaffár, of Dihli, 413. 

Abdul Ghafür, Mírzá, 327. 


"Abdul Ghafür, Shaikh, 538. i 


"Abdul Ghaní, Shaikh, 547. 
"Abdul Hai, name of several kátibs, 100, 
101, 103. 


“Abdul Hai, Mir 'Adl, 468, 471, 480 
(No. 230). 

"Abdul Haq, of Sabzwár, a kátib, 101. 

"Abdul Karim, a kátib, 102. 

"Abdul Karim Sindhi Amir Khan, 473, 

"Abdul Khaliq Khawati, 417. 

"Abdullah. Ashpaz, 100. 

‘Abdullah Qairafi, Khwájah, 100. 

"Abdullah Khán Bárha, 392. 

"Abdallah Khan Fírüzjang, 492, 496, 
503, 505, 513n., öll. 

"Abdullah Khan Mughul, 309, 396 (No. 
ΤΘ). 

"Abdullah Khan, Sayyid, 297n. 465 
(No. 189). 

‘Abdullah Khan Uzbak, 920 (No. 14), 
371. 

"Abdullah Khan Uzbak, king of Bukhara, 
411, 468. 

"Abdullah, Khwajah, son of Khwajah 
*Abdullatíf, 423 (No. 109). 

"Abdullah, Khwájah, Khwájagán Khwá- 
jah, 423. 

"Abdullah Marwarid, Khwajah, 628, 
5683n. (613. 

"Abdullah, Mír, a kátib, 103; a singer, 

"Abdullah, Mirza, vide Sardar Khán. 


Abdullah Sarfaráz Khan, 492 (No. 257). 

Abdullah, son of Nizám Murtazá Khan, 
469. 

"Abdullah, Shaikh, son of Muhammad 
Ghaus, 457. 

"Abdullah, son of Sa'íd Khan, 466." 

Abdullah, Sultánof Káshghar, 322, 459. 

"Abdullah Sultáupürí, 544 ; vide Makh- 
dúmul Mulk. 

'Abdullatíf, Mír, of Qazwin, 447, 

"Abdullatif, Mívzá, 327. 

’Abdullatif, son of Nayib Khan, 449. 

"Abdul Majid, vide Agat Khan, 

' Abdul Malik ibn Marwan, 36. 

"Abdul Matlab Khan, 403 (No. 83). 

"Abdul Múmin, Mir, 522 (No. 374). 

"Abdul Muqtadir, 469. 

"Abdununabí, Cadr, 169, 173, 177, 185, 
187, 268, 272, 273, 490, 401, 540, 
547. 

"Abdul Qadir Akhúnd, 485, 545. 

"Abdul Qidir Badáoní, vide Badáoní. 

"Abdul Qádir Jíláni, 402. 

"Abdul Qidir, Mauláná, 544. 

" Abdul Qadir Sarhindi, 514. 

"Abdul Quddüs, of Gango, 538, 546. 

"Abdurrabím Khalilé, a kátib, 100. 

"Abdurrahin Khar, 414, 454, 4552. 

"Abdurrahím, of Khwarazm, a kátib, 102. 

"Abdurrahím, of Lak'hnau, Shaikh, 338, 
470 (No. 197). 

"Abdurrahím, Maulana, a kátib, 103. 

"Abdurrahím Mirza KhánKhánán, vide 


545. 


Khán Khánán. 
*Abdurrahim, son of Qáim Khan, 371. 
"Abdurrahmáu Duldai, 465 (No. 186). 
"Abdurrahman, Mirza, 464 (No. 183). 
"Abdurrahmán Str, 366 n., 3831. 
"Abdurrashíd, king of Kashghar, 460, 
460n. 
' Abdurrazzáq Cimcámuddaulah. 4157. 
"Abdurrazzaq, Mir, of Gílán, 424, 472. 
'Abdussalám, son of Mu'azzam Khán, 
521a. 
'Abdussalám, Mauláná, 546. 
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"Abdussalám Payámí, 601. 

'Abdussamí', Qází, 645. 

"Abdushshahíd, Khwájah, 423, 539. 

"Abdushshukür, Mulla, 189. 

"Abdussubháu Duldai, 517 (No. 849). 

"Abdussubhán, Mirza, 514. 

"Abdul Wahháb Bukhari, Sayyid, 397. 

"Abdul Wahhab, Shaikh, 546. | 

"Abdul Wahid, Sayyid, 519 (No. 364). 

"Abdul Wahid, Shaikh, 547. 

Abdul Wasi’, 309. 

Abhang Khan, 3362. 

Aboriginal races, 231, 252 ; vide Tribes. 

Abú Is-háq Firang, Shaikh, 539. 

Abú Is-hay, Say yid, 439, 523 (No. 384). 

Abul Baga, 466. 

Abul Baqi, Amir Khan, 472. 

Abul Faiz Faizi, 490 ; vide Faizi. | 

Abul Farah, Sayyid, of Wasit, 390, 393. 

Abul Fath Beg, 318, 492. 

Abul Fath Gujrátí, Shaikh, 546. 

Abul Fath, Hakim, 175, 205, 206, 344, 
402, 42 L (No. 112), 642, 569, 57 4n., 
680. 

Abul Fath Khan, son of Sháistah Khan, 
511, 612. 

Abul Fath, son of Fazil Beg, 318, 446, 
480, L857. 

Abul Fath, son of Muzaffar Mughal, 
512 (No. 323). 

Abul Fattáh Atáliq, 501 (No. 294). 

Abul Fazl, anthor of the Ain, 168, 174, 
187, 194, 203, 209, 210, 338, 388, 
441, 442, 4932. 

Abul Fazl of Kazartin, Khatib, 490. 

Abul Fazl, son of the Mir Adi, 4400. 

Abul Hasan, Khwájah, 327; vide Agaf 
Khan. 

Abul Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
*Adl, 619 (No. 863). 

Abul Husain, 376. 

Abul Khair Khan, 472, 473. 

Abul Ma'álí, son of the Mír 'Adl, 501, 
(No. 297); vide Shah Abul Ma álí. 

Abul Muhammad, 506, 


Abul Muzaffar, Mir, 389. 

Abul Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khan, 484 
(No. 240). 

Abul Qasim Namakin, 414 n.,#470 (No, 
199). 

Abul Qasim, brother of Abdul Qadir 
Kkhünd, 485 (No. 242). 

Abul Qasim, Sayyid, son of the Mir 'Adl, 
489 (No. 251). 

Abul Qésim, Mir, of Níshápúr, 525 
(No. 398). 

Abul Qasim, Governor of Gwáliár, 315. 

Abul Qasim, of Werkopai, 6087. 

Abul Wafá, Mir, 479. 

Abú Nagr, of Farah, 411. 

Abd Raihán, quoted, 42. 

Abú Sa’id Cawatt Mírzá, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 313, 314, 496 (No. 

* 971). 

"Abú Sa'id Mirza, Sultan, 316, 522. 

Abú Sa'id, Sultan of Káshæhar, 460, 461. 

_ Abú Talib, son of Múnis Khan, 417. 

Abú Talib Sháistah Khan, öll. 

Abú Talib, son of Shaistah Khan, 511, 
612. 

Abú Turáb, Mir, Gujráti, 406, 506. 

abwdb ulmdl, revenue accounts, 260. 

AN¢afi, a poet, 5827., 598 1. 0001. 

Agafjáh, 610. 

A'’guf Khán, A'cafuddaulah, A'caf Jáh, 
titles, 368. 

Agaf Khán, (I.), Abdul Majid, 211, 330, 
348, 366 (No. 49). 

Acaf Khan (IL), Ghiásuddín "Alí, 411, 
433 (No. 196), 511. 

Αρα Khan (III.), Ja'far Beg, 209, 411 
(No. 98), 310, 311, 465, 518, 572. 

Acaf Khán(IV.), Yamínuddaulah, Mirza 
Abul Hasan, 510, 512. 

Agálat Khan Lodi, 505. 

Achhe, Shaikh, 521a. 

accounts, how kept, 14; how divided, 
260. 

acl 1 jama’ túmdr, 352. 

'agmat í anbiyd, title of a book, 544. 
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Acwati, Maulana, 6182. 

Adam, the first man, called ‘hafthazart’, 
992., 617. 

Adam Bárha, Sayyid, 392, 521”. [486. 

Adam, Sultan, Gakk’har, 322, 455, 457, 

Adham Khan, son of Mahun Anagah, 
263, 323 (No. 19). 

Adham, Mir, 439. 

Adhan, Shaikh, 538. 

adhelah, a com, 31. 

"Adil Khan, son of Shah Muhammad 
Qulati, 439 (No. 125). 

"Adil Shah, 4004. 

'adl gutkah, a coin, 30. 

admiralty, 279. 

admission to court, 166. 

advances to officers, 265, 

Adwand, of Orisa, 526 (No. 413). 

Atfvhans, their last stand under ‘Usman 
Lohání, 520, 521; their character, 
399; 517. 

Aflátún Mirza, 347. (kim, 377. 

Afrásiáb, son of Mirzé Muhammad Ha- 

Atridis, 614, 

Afshar, a tribe, 619. 

áfláhí, a coin, 29, 30. 

áftábyír, a royal ensign, 90. 

Afzal Khan, Khwájah Sultán "Alí, 376 
(No. 56). 

Afzal Khan, 6042. 

agar, vide Aloes. 

agate, vide bábághúr. 

Neha Khizr Nahawandi, 6032. 

Aghá Muhammad Nai, 6132. 

A'ghá Muhammad Tahir Waglí. 512, 622. 

Agha Mulla, 369, 497, 508, ö08n. 

Aghá Mulla Dawátdár, 369, 411. 

Aghá Mulla Ωιλνίηί, 523 (No. 376). 

agingir, or firepot, 49. 

Ahadís, 20, 161, 231, 246, 248 ; under 
Jahangir, 939. — 

dhanchint, a metal, 40. 

Ahdád, 508. 

ahl i jamá at, 1833. (91). 

Ahmad Bárha, Sayyid, 289, 407 (No. 


Alimad Beg Khan, brother of N úr Jahan, 
§11, 512. 

Ahmad Beg Kabuligg51, 465 (No. 191), 
522. 

Ahmad Beg, Mirza, 369. 

Ahmad Bukhari, Sayyid, 415, 620. 

Ahmad Cfi, 208, 209. 

Ahmadi Fayyáz, Shaikh, 546. 

Ahmad Khan Niyazi, 484. 

Ahmad Khattú, Shaikh, 507. 

Ahmad Lodí, 506. 

Ahmad, Mir, Munshi, 439. 

Ahmad, Mulla, of Tattah, 106, 206. 

Ahmad Qasim Kokah, 502 (No. 307). 

Ahmad, Sayyid, 505. 

Ahmad Shah, Razí ul Mulk, of Gujrat, 
385. 

Abmad, Shaikh. a katib, 100. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, 514. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of Salim Chisti St- 
kríwál, 475 (No. 210). 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of "Abdul Quddús, 
546. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Gujrat, 506. 

Ahrár Khwajah, 423, 539. 

aimah tenures, 272, 974. 

aimdg, vide «ymq. 

"Ain Khan Dak'hinf, 482. 

" Aishah, Muhammad's wife, 196, 2031. 

Aishi, Maulana, 102. 

‘ajdibi, a tent, 54. 

ákúsdiuh, 47, 50. 

Akbar, Emperor, when born, 622., his 
miraculous birth, 210, 382; his full 
name, 186; his mother, 332, 333, 
334; vide Mahum 
Anagah, Pichah Ján Anagah, Ji Ji 

, Anagah; his attachment to rela- 
tives, 324, 325 ; his children, 308; 
his wives, 173, 309, 618; his bro- 
thers, vide Muhammad Hakín Mír. 
za, and Mirza Ibrahim, 526; his 
character, 154, 155; how he spends 
his time, 154; abhors cruelty, 1991. ; 
regards the performance of his duty 


his nurses, 
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an act of worship, 11 ; enters into de- 
tails, 243 ; is a good physiognomist, 
238 ; believes in lucky days, 91z. ; 
is ‘lacky,’ 243; is musical, 51; is 
witty, 427; shews himself to the 
people, 156; how he dines, 58; 
invents new names, 45, 59, 65, 90, 
104, 127, 129, 139n.; is fond of 
fruit, 64; dislikes meat, 61; ab- 
stains from it, 155; wears woollen 
stuffs like Qüfís, 90; likes only 
certain books, 103 ; is fond of paint- 
ing, 107, 108; of elephants and 
trained leopards, 131, 288 ; likes to 
see spiders fight, 296 ; does not hunt 
on Fridays, 290 ; invents a carriage, 
276 ; and a wheel for cleaning guns, 
115 ; his favorito gun Sangrám, 116, 
617; invents elephant gear, 127; 
improves his army, 232 ; introduces 
the brand, or the dágk o mahalli- 
law, 232, 233, 220, 6004.; im- 
proves guns, 113 ; his forced march 
from Ægrah to Gujrat, 434 n., 325, 
416, 4162.; his religion, 49; is 
the spiritual guide of his people, 
162 ; performs miracles, 164, 284, 
280, 287 ; is the representative of 
God, 188 ; is king by Divine Right, 
Preface, iii. ; abolishes the jazyah, 
189 ; interdicts beet, 193 ; orders the 
courtiers to shave off their beards, 
193, 610n.; looks upon dogs and 
pigs as clean, 194; abolishes the 
Hijrah, 195; hates every thing 
Arabic, 195, 198, 206; dislikes the 
names ‘ Muhammad’ and ‘ Ahmad,’ 
355n.; makes the Mullás drink 
wine, 197, 468; calls a Zoroastrian 
priest from Persia, 210 ; keeps Parsi 
feasts, 276; discourages circumcision 
and the rite of Suttee, 207; saves 
a Suttee, 428; hates the learned 
and drives them from court, 173, 
190, 191; resumes their grants of 


land, 268, 269, 270; his views on 
marriage,277, and on education, 278 ; 
fixes the age for marriage, 195 ; wor- 
ships fire and the sun, 49, 200, 202 ; 
founds a new sect, 165; admits 
pupils to it by ceremony, 203 (vide 
Divine Faith) ; is opposed for his 
religious opinions, 401, especially by 
"Abdullah of Turan, 468; is called 
a God, 561; forces courtiers to pro- 
strate themselves before him, vide 
sijdah; his last illness, 467; day 
of his death, 212n.; is buried at 
Sikandrah, 211. 

Akbarnámah, Lucknow Edition of, 435x. 

Akbar Quli Sultan, 486, 487. 

dkhtah, meaning of, 432n. 

Akhtachi, an officer over horses, 138. 

Ali Muzaffar, a dynasty, 445 . 

aldchah, a stuff, vide alchah. 

414 Hazrat, a title, 3372. 

A'lá Khágán, a title, 337n. 

‘alam, a royal standard, 60. 

‘Alam Bárha, Sayyid, 392, 395, 

"Alam Kabuli, Mulla, 1592., 546. 

' Alam Lodi, 506. 

"Aláuddaullah Kámí, 447, 4472. 

'Aláuddaulah, Mírz4ð 508. 

"Alauddin Harátí, a kátib, 102. 

"Aláuddín Islam Khan, 493, 519, 520. 

"Alauddin Khawafi, Khwajah, 446. 

‘Alauddin Khilji, his coins, 18; his 
army reforms, 242 ; interferes with 
grants of land, 271, 367n., 460»., 
491a. 

"Aláuðdín Lari, 540. 

'Aláuddín Majzüb, 539. 

"Alauddin Mirza, 522. 

"Ala ul Mulk, of Lár, 601a. 

'Alá ul Mulk, Mir, of Tirmiz, 322, 

alchah, a melon, 65; a stuff, 91, 91n. 

Alexander the Great (Sikandar), 343, 
553. 

"Alí, the Khalífah, 99. 

"Ali Acghar, Mírzá, 413. 


"Ali Ahmad, the engraver, 22, 27, 52, 53. 

"Ali Akbar, Mir, 382 (No. 62). 

'Alí Akbar Tashbíhé, Mir, 6962. 

"Alí Beg Akbarshéhi, Mirza, 482. 

"Ali Beg ’Alamshahi, 482 (No. 237). 

"Alí Chaman, a kátib, 103. 

"Ali Dost Khán, 533. 

Alí ibn Hilal, a ealligraphist, 100. 

"Ali Khan, Rajah, of Khaudesh, 327,335. 

"Ali Khán Chak, 478. 

"Ali Mardán Bahadur, 496 (No. 273). 

"Ali, Mir, a katib, 101, 102, 103. 

"Ali, Mir, Sayyid Judai, of Tabriz, a 
painter and poet, 107, 590; „3 
musician, 613 ;——, of Qum, 598. 

"Ali Muhammad Asp, 492 (No. 258). 

"Ali, Qazi, 346. 

"Ali Qnlí, vide Khan Zaman. 

"Alí Qulí Beg Istajlü, Sher Afkan Khan, 
524 (No. 394), 622. 

"Ali Qulí Khan Indarábi, 432 (Νο. 124). 

"Ali Rai, of Little Tibbat, 310, 474, 007». 

"Alí Sher, Mir, 101, 338. 

"Ali Shukr Beg, 315. 

"Ali Yar, 408. 

Alif Khan Gujrati, 386. 

‘alishert, a melon, 65. 

Allah Bakhsh Cadr, 4306. 

Allah Quli, 486, 487. 

Allah Yár Khán, 499. 

alins, paid at court, 14, 266, 207. 

aloes, wood of aloes, 80. 


aloni, 26. 

alphabets, 98. 

Algas Mirza Cafawí, 914. 

Altún Qulij, 500 (No. 290). 

Amánullah, son of Saif Kolah. 618, 
(No. 356). 

Ambah Khan Chak Kashmiri, 474. 474a. 
497. 

'ambar, 77. | 

"Ambar, Malik, 337, 338, 339, 412. 

Amin Khan Ghori 516. 

Amin Razi, Khwajah, 508, 512. 

Aminuddin Ínjú, Mir, 451. 


Amir Beg Pairawi, 600 

Amir Chaubán, 916. 

Amir Haidar, of Bilgrám, 316n. 

Amir Khán, 472. 

Amír Khán Mughul Beg, 373. 

Amir Khan, Sayyid, Mön. 

Amir Khusran Shah, 311, 315. 

Amir Khusrawi, Sayyid, 591. 

Amir Mangúr, a kátib, 101. 

Amír Qazi Asiri, 599. 

amir ul umará, a title, 240, 333. 

Amr Singh Baghelah, 407. 

Amr Singh, or Amrá, Ráná, 342, 447, 
519. 

Amr Singh, of T'dar, 333. 

Amr Singh Sísodiah, 418. 

Ari, a poct, 6082. 

Amrullah, Mirz4, 339, 

amulets, 507. 

amusements at court, 297, 303. 

anagah, or nurse, 323. 

Anand Singh Kachhwáhah, 418. 

anin, 219. 

Anisi, a poet, 578. 

Anisuddín, vide Mibtar Khan. 

Anúp Singh Baghelah, 407. 

Anwar Mirza, 327. 

'aqáid í nasafi, title of a book, 3627. 

'"Aqil, Mirzá, son of Mirzá 'Tsá Tar- 
khan, 3640. 

"Aqil Husain Mírzá, 461, 462. 

aqgtda’, or jágír, 250. 

"Arab Bahadur, 189, 351, 400, 410, 427, 
446, 48]. 

"Arabsháh, Mir, 5637. 

" Arafát o ' Aragát, a Tazkirah, 518. 

Aram Dánü Begum, Akbar's daughter, 
309. 

arbáb, meaning, 563n. 

arbab uttaháwíl, household expenses 
260. 

archers, 264. 

Ardsher, a Zoroastrian priest, 210. 

Ardsher Kabuli, 466. 

Arghün, a clan, 361, 363. 


Arghún of Kabul, a kátib, 100. 

Arghún, Khan, 361. 

' Arif Beg Shaikh ’Umari, 466. 

Arjun Singh, 485 (No. 244). 

Arlat, a tribo, 476, 508. 

armourers, 113. 

armours, kinds of, 111, 112. 

arms, list of, 110. 

army, strength of Akbar’s army, 231, 
243, 245, 246 ; of Sháhjahán, 244, 

Arqün "Abdullah, a kátib, 100. 

arrack, 70. 

arsenal, the imperial, 109. , 

Arslan, a poet, 609. 

Arzání Begum, 311. 

‘arzndmcehah, 263. 

Asad Reg, son of Khan Dauran Shah 
Beg, 378. 

Asad Khan, son of Qutlugh Qadam 
Khan, 432. | 

Asad Khan, Shuji’ i Kábulí, 4313, 

Asad Khan Turkmán, 389. 

Asadullah Khan; of Tabriz, 427 (No. 
116). 

Asadullah, Mirzé, 522. 

Asadullah, son of Sher Khwajah, 459. 

Asalullah Turkmán, 382, 427. 

ashkhir, 94 * 

Ashki, a poet, 590 72., 598. 

Ashraf, a poet, 389, 

Ashraf Khin Mir Munshi, Mubammad 
Agghar, 389 (No. 73), 101. 

Ashraf Khwajah, 512 (No. 320). 

asht, a coin, 3l. 

ashtdhát, a metallic composition, Ál. 

ashtsiddh, a coin, 30. 

Asiri, of Rai, a poet, 699. 

Askaran Kachhwahah, 430, 458, 531. 

"Askari Mírzá, brother of Humágún, 
319, 348, 441. 

'Askárí Mírzá, son of Ja'far Beg, 418. 

asrár í maktúm, title of a book, 868n. 

assaying, mode of, 21. 

assessment, under Bairim Khan, 349; 
under Muzaffar Khan, 349; under 


Todar Mall, 352 ; 430 ; of Kashinir, 
346, 411; of Afghanistan, 377. 

atálíg, an office, 315, 317, 327, 331, 
333, 334, 336, 347, 356, 357 n., 
361, 383, 400, 412. 

dtbegt, master of the horse, 187, 4322. 

Atgah Khan, Shamsuddin Muhammad, 
263, 321 (No. 15). 

at harban, a Sanskrit work, 105. 

at hkhambah, a tent, 54. 

"Atíq, 526. 

atkal, 219. 

Atkú Tímúr, 361. 

dtmah, a coin, 29. 

atr, rose water, 510. 

Auji, Mullá, 594a. 

Aulád Husain, 479. 

aurang, or throne, 60. 

Aurungzib, 337». abolishes music, 
613a. ; 6165. 

aviary, the imperial, 295. 

Awáns, a tribe, 4562, 

awdrahnawis, 251. 

"Awdriful Ma'árif, title of a book, 4332. 

᾿Αγάν Danish, a book by Abulfazl, 106. 

A'yat ul Kursi, name of a verse in the 
Qorán, 168. 

Á yáz, slave of Mahmúd of Ghazni, 6652, 

Azaduddaulah, Mir Jamáluddin Husain, 
451. 

A’zam Khan, vide Khán 1 A'zam. 

azfár utl ib, a perfume, 82. 

Azhar, Maulana, a kátib, 101, 102. 

Azhdar Khan Dak’hini, 482. 

"Azíz Kokuh, vide Khan i A’zam. 

"Aziz, Kábulí, Mirza, 491. 

"Arís, son of Khan Jahán Lodi, 505. 

' Azízullah, Mír, 373. 

"Azizullah Turbati, 527. 

"Azmat Todi, 505. 


Base Balas, 539. 
 Bábá Beg, 410. 
bábág irt, or agate, 35, 015. 


Baba Hasan Abdál, a saint, 515. 
Bábá Khan Qiyshdl, 350, 3694., 370 ; 
* dies, 351. 

Baba Kipür, 529. 

Baba Qúchín, 445. 

bábá shatkhi, a kind of melon, 65, 523. 

Baba Sher Qalandar, a saint, 914. 

Baba Talib, a poet, 607. 

Baba Zambúr, 334, 360. 

Babar, Emperor, introduces gardening, 
87; his Memoirs, 105, 335 ; 311, 
362, 420, 460, 618. 

Babu. Mankli, 370, 473 (No. 202). 

babúl wood, 22, 25, 69. 

Bábús, Mir, 389, (No. 73), 4412., 620. 

Jadakhshis, their character, 454. 

Badan Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 
Badáoní, the historian, 104 z., 168, 201, 
372, 435, 438, 476, 547, 532. 

bádinján, 59. 

badi "ul bayán, title of a book, 517. 

Badi uzzamán, son of Mirzi Shahrukh 
Badakhshi, 313. 

Bad? uzzamán Mirza, son of Sultán 
Husain Mirza, 302. [472 n. 

Badí 'uzzainán, Mirza, Shahnawáz Khán, 

Badí 'uzzamán, Mírzá, son of Agha 
Mulla, 369. 

Badí "uzzamán, Qazwini, 411. 

bddlah (brocade), 510. 

Badr, Sayyid, 416. 

Badr i’ Xlam, Mír, 469. 

Bad Singh Bhadauriah, 4892. 

baghlé, a dirham, 36. 

Bahadur, conferred as title, 339. 

Bahadur Gohlot, 502 (No. 308). 

Babádur Khan, Muhammad Sa'id Shai- 
bání, 328, 329, 360, 308, 381, 382. 

Bahadur Khan Qurdár, 495 (No. 269). 

Bahadur Dantúrí, 524. 

Bahádur Khan Gilani, 496. 

Bahadur, Sultán, of Gujrat, 348, 6113. 

Bahár Begum, daughter of Jahangir, 130. 

Bahár Khan, (No. 87) ; vide Muhammad 
Acghar, and Pahár Khan. 
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Baharlu tribe 316, 359, 619. banwari, 18. 
Baháuddín Kambú, 497. Baqai, a poet, 595a. 
Baháuddín Majzúb, of Badáon, 4098 Bagi Be Uzbak, 519 (No. 368). 
Baháuddín Mufti, 546. Baqi Billah, 441. 
Baháuddín Zakariya, of Multan, 399. Baqi Khan, 381 (No. 60), 620. 
bala, 15. Báqí Khán, son of Táhir Khán, 408, 
Bahmanyár, 511, 512. Baqi Safarchi, 534. 
Bahrám, son of Shamsi, 450. Baqi Sultan Uzbak, 313. 
Bahram Mirza Calawí, 314. Baqi Tarkhán, Mirza, 420. 
Bahrain Qui, a musician, 613. Báqir Απο, 501 (No. 298). 
Bahram Saqqá, a poet, 581, 581a. ,Báair Bukhari, Sayyid, 398. 
Bairám Beg, father of Munim Khán, | ' Báqir, Mauláná, a kátib, 103. 

317. bárah, or a community of twelve vil. 
Dairám Khán, KhánKhánán, 309, 315, lages, 393. 


(No. 10), 332, 348; his assessment, bardl, or cheque, 262. 
349 ; 353, 355, 374, 375, 436, 437, Bardwardi soldiers, 231. 


612n., 619. barg i nai, a kind of melon, 65. 
Bairam Oghlán, 464. bárgáh, audience tent, 53. 
Bairám Quiij, 501. bárgir, a kind of horse, 133, 135, 139, 
Bairi Sál, brother of Gajpati, of Bihar, 215, 263. 

4983, Barha Sayyids, 390 to 395. 
baitár, or horse doctor, 138. Bari of Marát, a kátib, 101. 
Jiaizáwt, a Qorán commentator, 546. Barkhurdar Mirzá, Khan ‘Alam, 512 
Bakhshis, of Akbar's reign, 628. (No. 328). 
Bakhshi Band Begun, 322. Barkhurdár, Khwájah, 614. 
Dakhshü, a singer, 6011». Barlás, a clan, 311, 365. 
Bakhtyár, a clan of Jalesar, 425. Basákhwánís, a sect, 5972. 
Bakhtyar Beg Gurd, 474 (No. 204). Basáwan, the painter, 108. 
Bakhyah Anagah, 398. Basti, Rajah of Mau, 345, 447, 457. 
Baland Akhtar, 310. Batanis, an Afghan tribe, 4762. 
Balbhadr, Rajah of Lak'hinpúr, 345. Báyasanghur, son of Prince Danyal, 
Balbhadr Rát'hor, 601 (No. 296). 310. 
Balínás, the philosopher, 5534. Bayasanghur Mirza, 311. 
Báljú Qulij, 501. Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 581. 
Balochis, 338, 360, 397. Bayazid Bárha, 392, 501 (No. 295). 
Baltú Khán, 475 (No. 297). Báyazíd Beg Turkman, 601 (No. 299). 
bamboo, price of, 224. Bayazid Mu'azzam Khan, 492 (No. 260). 
bán, 19. Bayazid, son of Sulaimán of Bengal, 366. 
bandits, 253. Baz Bahadur of Málwah, 321, 324, 428 
Bandah 'Alí Maidání, 499 (No. 284). (No. 120), 612. 
Bandah ’Ali Qurbegi, 499, Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan, 383, 
bandúgchí, vide match-lock-bearers. te 465 (No. 188). 
Bánká Kachhwáhah, 495 (No. 270). bdellium, 82. 
bankúlís, 253. Be, a title, for Beg, 455. 


Bánú Agha, 333. bear, a stupid animal, 617. 


Bechú, Shaikh, 538. 

Bedár Bakht, Prince, 472n. 

beef interdicted by Akbar, 193. 

beer, manufacture of, 502. 

Beg Baba Kolábí, 441. 

Beg Muhammad Toqbái, 512 (No. 324). 

Beg Muhammad Uighur, 518 (No. 360). 

Beg Nürín Khan Qüchín, 475 (No. 212). 

Beg Oghlú, 421. 

Beglar Begí, a title, 333. 

Beglar Khan, 460. 

Begums, their salaries, 615. 

Begum Cáhib, 615. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 621. 

Beni Dis Dundelá, 488. 

betel leaf, cultivation of, 72. 

betel nut, 71. 

betting, at court, 218, 289. 

Bhadauriah clan, 324, 488. 

Bhagwan Das Kachhwáhah, (Bhagwant 
Das), 198, 310, 333 (No. 27), 619. 

Bhagwan Das Bundelá, 488. 

Bhakkar, Sayyid, 416. 

bhangár, a metallic composition, 41. 


Bháo Singh Kachhwáhab, 341, 485, 486. 


Bharat Chand Bundclá, 488. 
bheld, a nut, 592. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, Shaikh, 546. 
Bhil Khan Saltmshahi, 313. 
Bhim Singh Kachhwahah, 418, 486. 


Bhim, Ráwul of Jaisalmir, 477 (No. 225). 


Bhim, Rajah, Daulatsháhí, 337. 
bhtraun, a stuff, 94, 617. 

Bhoj Bhadauriah, 489. 

Bhoj Hada, 409. 

Bhoj Ráj, Shaikháwat, 419. 
bholsiri, a fruit, 70. 

Bhúgiáls, a Gakk'har tribe, 487. 
Bíbí Cafiyah, 441. 

Bíbí Sarw i Sahí, 441. 

Bichitr Khan, a singer, 612. 
Bigarah, meaning of, 506n. 
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Bihárí Mall Kachhwáhah, 309, 398. 


(No, 28), 619. 
Bihrúz, Rájah, 446n. 


Dihzád, tho painter, 107. 

Bilí Khán Afghan, 369. 

Bikramájít 469; vide Patr Das. 

Bikramájít, of Gwáliár, 6112. 

Bikramájít Baghelah, 407. 

Bikramajit Bhadauriah, 489. 

Bikramájít Bundelá, 488. 

Bilas, son of Tánsen, 613. 

bin, a musical instrument, 612. 

Bina, Shaikh, 543. 

binsat, a coin, 29.. 

bir, meaning of, 494. 

Bir Bay, Rajah, 175, 183, 188, 192, 198. 
199, 204, 205, 209, 330, 344, 404 
(Νο. 85), 425. Ἢ 

Bir Bhadr Baghelah, 406. 

Bir Mandal Khan, a musician, 612. 

Bir Sih, of Gondwúnah, 367. 

Bir Singh Deo Bundelá, 458, 469, 487, 
488. 

biryán, a dish, 60. 

Biswás Rio, 449. 

Bizan (Bizhan), 508. 

blood of enemies drunk, 427. 

Boráq Khan, 621. 

borax, 26, 

boy's love, 319, 349, 360, 5562., 557n., 
009n ; vide immorality. 

branding horses, 139, 140n. ; introduced 
by Akbar, 233, 256. 

brass, how made, 41, 

bread, how prepared, 61. 

bricks, price of, 223. 

Bud Singh Bhadauriah, 4895. 

Budi (Badhí) Chand of Nagarkot, 330, 
345, 404. 

buffalo hunts, 293. 

bughrd, a dish, 60. 

bugrdwatt, 25. 

Buhlúl Khan Mianah, 506. 

buhlúlí, a coin, 31. 

buildings, 222 ; estimates of, 226. 

bukhár (gas),.39, Al. 

Buláaí (Dawar Bakhsh), 310. 

Buláqí Begum, 310. 


* 


Bundelá Rájpúts, of Undchah, genea- 
logy, 488. 

burd, or drawn (a game), 298. 

Burhan, Shaikh, 539. 

Burhání, Mir, 389. 

Burj ‘Ali, 319. 

Buzurg, Mír, of Bhakkar, 510. 


{πὶ a poet, 582. 

Cubri, a poet, 613. 

Cádiq, Maulana, 541. 

adiy Muhammad Khan, 355 (No. 48). 

"adrs, of Akbar’s reign, 268, 270, 271, 
528, 618; Cady of women, 510. 

Cadr i Iraqi, a katib, 100. 

Cadr J ahán Mufti, 970, 272, 468 (No. 
194), 185, 208, 209, 2121. 

C ndruddín, Qazi, 545. 

Caláí, Sayyid, 514, 515. 

(πίον Nghá Khudáwand Khan Gujrátí, 
354. 

Cafdar Beg, son of. Haidar Mubanimad 
Khan, 612 (No. 326). 

Cafdar Khan, 512. 

Caldar Khan Khwájah Khail, 552. 

Cufshikan Mirza Calawi, 315. 

Calshikan Khán, Mírzá Lashkarí, 347, 
(formerly Caldar Khan). 

Cah ib i Zamán, 189; vide nám Mahdi. 

Cahib Qiran, a title, 3377. 

Cáil, a poet, 580». 

Cairalí, a mint officer, 18. 

Cairafí, a poet, 5827. ; vide Carfi. 

Calábgf Khán, 4457. 

Calabat Khan Bárha, 392, 407. 

Calábat Khan Chirgis, 442. 

Calábat Khan Lodí, 503. 

Calábat Khan Nizámsháhí, 499. 

caligraphists of fame, 100. 

caligraphy, 99. 

Cílih Diwanah, 479. 

Cilibah Bani, 371. 

C'álihí, a poet, 683. 
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camels, the imperial, 143 ; different kinds 
of, 143; their food, 144; harness, 
145; are shorn, 146; have oil in- 
jected into the nose, 146; how 
trained, 147; how mustered, 216. 

camphor, 78, 79 ; causes impotence, 389. 

camps, 45. 

canals, 333, 491. 

eandali, 306, 337. 

cannons, 112, 113, 115. 


cards, 303, 304. (586. 


“Carli (Gairafi), a poet, 5812. ; of Siwah, 


carpets, 55. 

carriages, or bahals, 275; English ewr- 
riages, 975n. ; for trained leopards, 
288; kinds of, 150. 

cash-payments, 19441. 

cattle, 148; good in Bengal and tho 
Dak'hin, bad in Dihlí, 149; their 
food, 149; how mustered, 216. 

ecreals, prices ol, G2. 

chábuk-suwár, an officer over horses, 138, 

chahdrgoshah, a coin, 29»., 30, 

Chahár nahri, a canal, 4912. 

Chaks, a Kashmir family, 478. 

Chalmah Beg, vide Kháu 'Alam. 

Chaman, title of a historical work, 347. 

Chafhpat Bundela, 488. 

Chand Bibi, 3362. 

Chand Khan and Chand Miyán, two 
singers, 612, 

Chanda Rao, Sísodiah, 418. 

chandal mandal, a play, 303. 

Chandr Man Bundelá, 488. 

Chandr Sen, son of Máldeo, of Jodhpur 
(Márwár), 330, 357, 419, 476, 

Chandrawat, 417. 

chand rkránt, a stone. 

character, of Kashmiris, 399; of the 
Gakk'hars, 487 ; of Gujratis, 387 ; 
of Badakhshis, 454; of the women 
of Persia, Túrán, Khurásán, and 
India, 327; of Afgháns, 399; of 
Kambús, 399; of Dak'hinís, 443 ; 
of Turks, 540. 


charkh, 300. 

charn, a coin, 31. 

Chashnigir, a mint officer, 23. 

Chatbanúrís, a clan, 391, 394. 

chatr, or umbrella, 50. 

Chatr Bhoj, 332. 

Chatr Khan, a musician, 613. 

‘Chatr Sál Kachhwahah, 418. 

Chatrauris, a clan, 391, 394. 

chatrmandal, a method of hunting, in- 
vented by Akbar, 289. " 

chatrtog, a royal standard, 50. 

ehaubán, a kind of tent, 46. 

chaubtn ráotí, a kind of tent, 46, 53. 

changán, or hockey, 297. 

chaukt, or guard, 257. 

chaupar, a game, 303, 949). 

chautdr, a stuff, 94, 617. 

chelahs, or slaves, 253, 253n., 254; de- 
finition of the term ‘slave,’ 254. 

cheque, or bardé, 262. 

cherry tree, 228. 

chhiichhiyd, 20. 

Chhajhú Barha, 477 (No. 22 

Chibhs, a tribe, 4562. 

chik' ht, a dish, 59. 

Chin Qulj, 500 (No. 293), 501, 34. 
(where wrong IIusain Qulij). 
Chingiz Khan, his descendants, 361, 

469 ; his law (torah), 454. 

Chingiz Khan Gujrati, 321, 323, 386, 
462. 

Chingiz Khán Nizamshahi, 442. 

Chirkis Rümí, 383. 

chirwah, 252. 

Christians exhibit crosses and represen- 
tations in wax of the birth of Christ, 
193, 1932. ; vide cunabula, 

Christianity, taughtthe Imperial princes, 

, 185. 

chugal, a coin, 29. 

chiwah, a scént, 81. 

Cimgémuddaulah, son of Mir Husám 
Injú, 451. 

Cimcámuddaulah, 4452. 
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civet, vide zabád. 

cocoanut, 71. 

coins, list of Akbar's coins, 27; 
currency. 


vide 


collectors of revenue, their salary, 251. 

colours, nature of, 96. 

contingents of the Mancabdárs, 241, 
241, 248. 

conversions, to Christianity, 499; 
Islám, 237n., 407, 418, 4406n., 


to 
458, 


460, 4612., 9132. ; to Shí'ism, 145, 
58 Ín. 

copper, 40. 

cornelian, is exhilarating properties, 
ölün. 


cotton stuffs, 94, 617. 

court. ceremonies, 45, 156, 157, 158, 160, 
266, 267 ; vide Chingiz Khán's law. 

cows, the imperial, 148 ; cowdung, how 
used, 21. 

crews, of ships, 280. 

çúbahs, two officers appointed to each, 
423. 

Qf Gákib, meaning of, 590n. 

cufidnah, fast days at court, 59, 61. 

gulh i kul, or toleration, 448}. 

cunabula, 618; vide Christians. 

Gúrat o Ma’ ni, title ofa Masnawi, 6007. 

currency, changes in, 32. 


Danak Ul Mazahib, a work on 
religious sects, 209, 213, 452, 453. 

Daftar, of the empire, 260. 

dágh ο mahalli system, 242, 242, 208, 
256, 370, 402, 411, 600a, ; 
branding. 

dågú, a warm mantle, 333. 


vide 


dahseri tax, 275. 

Dai Dilárám, 510. 

Dairám, of Chaurágarh, 407. 
dákhilí soldiers, 231, 254, 255. 
Dak'hinis, noted for stupidity, 443. 
Dak hini, Mirza, 472n. 

dak'hl, a kind of poetry, 102n., 364, 


Dakhlí, a poet, 608. 

Dák-Mewrahs, 2528. 

Dalap Das Kachhwahah, 483. 

Dalpat, son of Rái Rai Singh, 359, 465, 
490 (No. 252). 

Dalpat Ujjainiah, 513, 5132. 

dám, a coin, 31. 

damámah, a musical instrument, 50. 

damának, a kind of gun, 118. 

dampukht, a dish, 61. 

damrt, a coin, 31. 


dáng, a weight, 36. 

Dányál, Sultán, Akbar's son, born and 
died, 309, 434a. ; his children, 310, 
94n., 48, 336, 423, 450, 019. 

Dányál 1 Chishti, Shaikh, 309. 

Dara Shikoh, Prince, 314, 478. 

Dáráb Khan, Mirza Dáráb, 337, 338, 
930. 

darb, a coin, 31. 

darbin, or porters, 259. 

Darbar Khan, 464 (No. 185). 

darsan, 157 ; darsaniyah, 207. 

Darwish, Maulana, 101. 

Dar wish, Sayyid, son of Shams Bukhari, 
§23 (No. 382). 

Darwish Bahram Saqqá, 581. 

Darwish Khusrau Qazwini, 453. 

Darwish Muhammad, of Mashhad, 528. 

Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 402 (No. 
81). 

Darya Khan Rohilah, 50-4, 505. 

dasd, a coin, 31. 

Dastam Khan, 398 (No. 79), 620. 

Daswant'h, a painter, 108. 

Dáúd, king of Bengal, 318, 330, 331, 
3/4, 375, 379. 

Daud, a singer, 612. 

Dáúd Jhanníwál, Shaikh, 539. 

Daudá Hada, 400, 409, 410. 

Dauda Sisodiah, 418. 

Daulat, Sayyid, 445. 


Daulat Bakhtyár, Shaikh, 501 (No. 300). 


Daulat Khan Lodi, 512 (Ne. 309), 335, 
336. 
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Daulat Khan, son of Amin Khan Ghori 
326. 

Danlat Nisá Begum, 4772. 

Daulat Shad Bibi, 309. 

Dauri, a katib and poet, 103. 

Dawá Khan, 4602. 

Dawai, 481, 543. 

Dawám, Mir, of Khurásán, 413. 

Dawan, Shaikh, a musician, 613. 

dawdir, a class of letters, 1031. 

Dáwar Bakhsh, Prince, 310, 327. 

Dawwání, 481, 601a. 

days of fast, at court, 61. 

Deb Chand Rajah Manjholah, 175. 

Debi Singh, 488. i 

deer, 291 ; deer fights, 218. 

De Laét, 591, 535, 621. 

Devi Das, of Mairtha, 322, 


dhan, a coin, 30. 


476. 


dhári, “a singer,’ 0121. 
Dharnídhar Ujjainiah, 5132. 
Dhárú, son of Todar Mall, 352, 465 (No. 
190). 
Dholá Rai, founder of Amber, 329. 
Dhúnds, a tribe, 4562. 
dialect, of Qandahar, 408. 
diamonds, 4807. ;—powder, a poison, 
510n. 
diary, kept at court, 258, 259. 
Dilahzaks, a tribe, 4872., 522, 522n. 
Div Khan Bárha, 392. 
Dilras bánú Begum, 4722." 
dinar, 35. 
Din Muhammad Sultén, 313. 
Dirang Khan, a singer, 6132. 
dirham, 36. 
distilling, mode of, 69. 
Divine Era, established, 195. 
Divine Faith, Akbar's religion, 165 ; ad- 
mission of novices, 165, 166 ; ordi- 
f nances of, 166, 167ff.; vide Akbar. 
'Díwálí, a Hindú festival, kept at court, 
216. 
diwdn isa’ ddat, an officer, 262, 263, 268. 
Díwáns, their insignia, 4121. 


Doctors, of Akbar's reign, 542. 

dogs, esteemed at court, 194; imported, 
290; Akbar’s, 464; 5697. 

donations, 265. 

dongar, meaning of, 4942. 

Dost, Mir, of Kabul, an engraver, 53. 

Dost Khan, 534. 

Dost Mírzá, 380. 

Dost Muhammad, 385. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Bábá Dost, 524 
(No. 391). 

Dost Muhammad, son of Cádiq Khan, 
499 (No. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Kábulí, 421, 477n. 

dress, different articles of, 88, 89. 

drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandees, 323, 539, 345, 363, 
364, 378, 407, 412, 426, 447, 404, 
468, 470, 485, 492, 518, 545. 

duáshydnah manzil, a tent, 64. 

d'uaspah sihaspah, 241. 

dudtishah, or brandy, 70. 

dud i chirdgh, a melon, 65. 

duddmi, a stuff, 510. 

duhul, a drum, 51. 

dukhdn (vapour), 39, 41. 

Duldai, name of a Barlas tribe, 388. 

dunyddar, a title, 4122. 

dupidzah, a dish, 60. 

Durgawati, queen of Gondwanah, 367, 
429, 

Durjan Sál, ef Kokrah, 480n. 

Durjodhan, of Bándhú, 407. 

duad biryán, a dish, 60. 

Dwarké Das Bakhshi, 416. 


dois HOUSES, for the poor, 200, 
201, 276. 

education, Akbar's rules, 278. 

“lephants, where numerous in India, 618 ; 
imperial, 117 ; prices of, 118; kinds 
of, 118; gestation, 118; white ele- 
phant, 1182. ; marks of, 120; when 
mast, 120; classification made by 


Hindus, 122; their cunning, 123; 
Akbar's classification, 124; food of, 
124; servants in charge ot, 125 ; har- 
ness, 126; fights, 131, 467; how 
mustered, 213 ; divided into seven 
classes, 235 ; how hunted, 284, 379 ; 
elephant stables, 506. 

emigration, forcible, 522. 

encunpments, 46. 

engravers, 22, 27. 

epidemic, 376. 

Era of the Hijrah, abolished, 195 ; vide 
Divine Era. 

eunuchs, 332, 332. 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 

export of horses, forbidden, 234. 

eyes, blue, are hostile to the Prophet, 
176. 


domi Miyan, 338. 

Fahmi,name of several poets, 599, 699. 

Faizi, Shaikh Abul Faiz, 28, 29, 88π., 
105, 106, 209, 490 (No. 253), 548, 

Faizi, of Sarhind, 316. 

Jakhriyah, a term applied to poems, 553n. 

Fakhr Jahan Begum, 322. 

Fakhrunnisá Begum, 322. 

Jal, a weight, 36. 

falcons, 293, 294. 

famine, 207. 

Fanáí, a poet, 426. 

Jançúrí (wrongly called gazeurs), a kind 
of camphor, 78. 

fancy bazars, 204, 276. 

Faraghat, Mir, vide Tahir Khan. 

Farebi, a poet, 604. 

furgul, a kind of coat from Europe, 89. 

Farhang i Jahángiri, a Persian diction- 
ary, 461, 4612. 

Farhang Kháu, 100, 441, 516. 

Farhat Khan Mihtar Sakai, 400, 441 
(No. 145), 516. 

Farid i Bukhári, Murtaza Khan, 396, 
413 (No. 99), 436, 620. 


Farid Lodi, 506. 
Farid Qaráwul, 519. 
Farid i Shakkarganj, the saint. 325, 539. 
Farílún Barlas, Mirza, 342. 
Farídún Khan, 451. 
Faridtin Mirza, 478 (No. 227). 
Farisi, a poet, 518. 
farm dn, 200 ;-~baydzt, 264 ;—-subt i260. 
farmánchah, 250. 
Farráshkhánah, 53. 
Farrukh Husam Khan, 434 (No. 127). 
Farrukh Khan, 480 (No. 232), 4323. 
χανε], i chandaní, 510. 
JSurzand, or son, a title, 313, 339, 363. 
Fath Daulat, 403. 
Fath Khan, son of Malik “Ambar, 501. 
Fath Khan, of Jálor, 622. 
Fath Khán Afghan, 502. 
Fath Khan, son of Amir Khan Ghori, 
516. 
Fath Khan Bahadur, 523. 
Fath Khan Batni, 422. 
Fath Khan Chítahbán, 523 (No. 385). 
Fath Khan Filban, 523, 531. 
Fath Khan Tughluq, 400. 
Fathullah, son of Hakim Abulfath, 425. 
Fathullah, Khwájagi, of Kashan, 259, 
499 (No, 285). 
Fathullah Khwajah, 464. 
Fathullah, Mir, (Shali), of Shiraz, 33, 
104, 199, 209, 272, 27 1, 350, 540. 
Fathullah, Mivza, 364. 
Fathullah, son of Muhammad Wal, 
A494 (No. 264). 
Faihullah, son of Nagrullah, 407. 
Fathullah, son of Sa'id Khan, 166. 
Fath Zia, 425. 
fatil, a weight, 36. 
Fattú Khágah Khail, 396. 
Fattú Khan Afghan, 367, 502, 531. 
fautah, worn by repenting Amirs, 359. 
Fuwátih ulwildyat, title of a book, 546, 
Fayyází, vide Faizí. 
Fazail Beg, vide Fazil Beg. 
Fazil, of Khujand, 30. 


Fazil Beg, brother of Man’in Khan, 317, 
318, 445, 4852. 

Fázil Khán, 322, 443 (No. 156). 

Fazil Khan Diwan, 504. 

Fazlulhaq, of Qázwin, a katib, 101. 

feasts, kept at court, 276. 

fees, customary at court, 142, 143. 

Felis caracal, 290. à 

ferries, 281, 

fever, at Gaur, 376. 

Mdáí, a poet, 315. 

fights of animals, at court, 218, 467. 

Fikrí, a poet, 602. 

fire ordeal, between Christians and Mu- 
hammadans, 191. 

fire-worship, 49, 184. 

Firingis, 326, 354. 

Firishtah, the historian, 450. 

Fi ráz, οἱ J alor, 494. 

Fírúa Khan, servant of the KhankKha- 
nan, 338. 

Fírüz Shah Khiljí, 291, 333, 507, 82x. 

Firüzah, 526 (No. 403). 

flavours, nature of, 73. 

fleet, the imperial, 279. 

flowers, of India, 76, 82. 

frauds in the army, 242, 256 ; in grants 
of land, 268, 

frogs, trained to catch sparrows, 296. 

fruits, 64. 

Fúlád Beg Barlás, 206. 

Fusüut, a poet, 604, 6047. M 


Gans [I Kambú. Shaikh, a gadr, 272, 
325, 028. 

Gadái, Mir, 506. 

gaini, a kind of oxen, 149. 

gajnáls, a kind of gun, 113. 

Gajpatí, of Bihar, 399, 400, 422, 498, 

e 516. 

G@akl’hars, a tribe, 318, 323, 
486, 621. 

Gakk’har Shah, 4562. 

games, 207, 303. 


455, 406, 


Gangadhar, a Sanskrit work, 104. 
gangájal, a kind of cloth, 94, 617. 
gaurah, a perfume, 80. 

Genealogies, of the Raos of Rámpúr 
(Islampur-Chitor), 418 ; of the Gak- 
k'hars, 486 ; of the Undchah Bunde- 
lás, 488; of Nur Jahán's family, 512; 
of Abul Qásiin Namakín of Bhakkar, 
472; of the kings of Káshghar, 
459; of the rebellious Mírzás,461 ; of 
the Sayyids of Barha, 392. 

Gest, Mir, Bakáwal Begi, 421. 

Ghairat Khan, 481. 

Ghairat Khan Barha, 392. 

Ghairatí, of Shiraz, a poct, 594. 

Ghani Khan, son of Mun’im Khan, 318, 
444, 485. 

Gharbah Kbail tribes, 397. 

Gharjahs, a Badakhshi tribe, 3812. 

Gbayürí, Mullá, a poet, 609. 

Ghazáli, a poet, 568. 

Ghazanfar Kokah, 348. 

Ghazi Beg 'Tarkhán, Mirza, 363, 264. 

Ghazi Khan, of Badakhshan, 185, 410 
(No. 144), 450, 526, 540. 

Ghazi Khán Chak, 84, 461. 

Ghazi Khán Súr, 384. 

Ghazi Khan Tannúrí, 367. 

Ghazi Khan Wajhiyah, 360. 

Ghaznawi, a poet, 322. 

Ghaznawi Khan, vide Ghaznin Khan, 

Ghaznin [Ghazni] Khan, of Jálor, 193, 
622, 

Ghaznin Khan, Mírzá Sháh Muham- 
mad, 378. 

Ghias, Sultan of Bengal, 5832. 

Ghias i Naqshband, the weaver, 88, 616, 
617. 

Ghiásá, 496. 

Ghiás Beg, Ttimád uddaulah, 508 (No. 
319), 512. 

Ghiásuddín, the gilder, 102. 

Ghiásuddín 'Alí Kháa Acaf Khan (IL), 
433 (No. 126). 

Ghiásuddíu 'Alí, Mir, Naqíb Khán, 447. 


Ghidsuddin Jami, Qazi, 382. 

Ghiasuddin, Malik, 366. 

Ghiásuddín Mancúr, of Shiraz, 199. 

Ghiásuddín Tarkhán, Mir, 465. 

ghichak, a musical instrument, 71, 613. 

Ghoris, an Afghán tribe, 345. 

ghubar, a kind of writing, 99. 

Jhungchú, 161, 

gilds, vide kílás. 

gird, a coin, 29, 30. 

Girdhar, Rajah, son of Kesú Das, 502. 

Girdhar, son of Rái Sál Shaikhiwat, 419, 

gladiators, 952, 253. 

glass, price of, 22 1. 

gold, fineness of, 18, 19, 40 ; importation 
of, 37; gold washings, 37. 

Gopal, Rajah, 436, 532. 

Gopál Jádon, Rajah, 502, 525. 

Gopál Singh Kachhwahah, 388. 

Gopal Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Gosálah, Shaikhzadah, of Banaras, 208, 
209. 

Grandees, 239, 308; their contingents, 
378; their wealth, 511; their flat- 
teries, 5482. ; their duplicity, 338, 
503; have Hindú Vakils, 332; op- 
pose Akbar for his religious innova- 
tions, 401; their property lapses to 
the state, 900, 410 ; hatred among 
them, 377, 382, 384; Chaghtai 
grandees hated at court, 319, 320, 
332; how punished, 382, 383, 407, 
438, 404, 483, 485 ; when repenting, 
309; their wickedness, 500; vide 
immorality. 

grants, vide sanads. 

grapes, 06. 

guards, mounting, 257. 

Güjar Khan, 334. 

Gújar Khan, son of Qutbuddin Αίμα], 
468 (No. 193). , 

Güjar Khan Afghán, 379. 

Gujnár Agha, a wile of Babar, 44]. 

(jujratis, their character, 387. 

Gul, Mirza, 518. 


gul-afshán, title of a poem, 5602. 

qulálbár, a wooden screen, 45, 54. 

Gul'azár Begum, 441. 

Gulbadan Begum, 48, 198, 365r., 441, 
616. 

Gulrukh Beguin (name of two princesses), 
309, 463, 40-4, 618. 

guinbhi, a fruit, 71. 

guns, 112, 113, 115. 

gun-samundar, a title, 6134. 

qurgán, meaning of, 4607. 

Gurjis (Georgians), favored by same Per- 
sian kings, 211. 

gil, or gúnt, a kind of pony, 133. 


T Lass a weight, 30. 

Wabi Bihvádí, Maulana, 528. 

Habit Yasáwul, 520 (No. 389). 

Habib Alf Khan, 436 (No. 133). 

Habib ’Ali Khan, 422. 

Hada Rájpúts, 138, 409. 

Háfiz Kumaki, 540. 

Háfiz of Tashkand, 540. 

láfiz Khwajah “All, 613. 

Hálizak, a musician, 6132. 

1141; Nazr, a musician, 613». 

Haft Iglín, a work, 508, 012. 

haft josh, a metallic composition, 41. 

Haidar, son of Shaikh Yaqat, 479. 

Haidar "Alí "Arab, 497, (No. 279). 

Haidar Dost, 524 (No. 390). 

Haidar Gandahuewis, a kátib, 100. 

Haidar Gurgání, Mirza, 460, 400», 

Haidar Mírzà Cafawi, 314. 

Haidar Mu’amimai, 54907. 

Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtah Begi, 
384. (No. 66), 485. 

Haidar Qasim Kohbar, 318. 

Haidar Sultan Uzbak, 319. 

TLaidar, of Kashan, 593. 

Haidari, of Tabriz, a poet, 603. 

Hairati, a poet, 187. 

Háji Begum, 420, 441, 405. 

Háji Hur Parwar Begum, öll. 


Haji Khan SherShabi, 319, 328, 353 
3592. 

Haji Muhammad Khan, of Sístán, 366z., 
368, 374 (No. 55). 

Háji Yusuf Khan, 477 (No. 224). 

Hajjáj, 36. 

llájo, the Koch leader, 4932. 

Hakim "Abdul Wahhab, 468. 

Hakim 'Abdurrahím, 543. 

Hakim Abulfath, of Gilan, vide Abul 
Fath. 


" Hakim ‘Ain ul Mulk, 321, 406, 480 (No. 


231), 643. 

Hakim ΑΠ, of Gílán, 402, 466 (No. 
192), 642. 

Hakim Aristú, 542, 

Hakim Beg Jahaneiri, 511. 

Hakim Dawai, 543, 

Hakim Fakhruddin ΑΠ, 543. 

Hakim Fathullah, 512. 

Hakim Shaikh Iwan, 542, 543. 

Hakim Haziq, 474. 

Hakim ]Iumám, 474 (No. 205), 474, 
042, 5804., 587. 

Iakin Is-háq, 543. 

Hakim Khush-hal, 475. 

Hakim Tutfullah, 518 (No. 354), 643. 

Hakim Masth ul Mulk, 5-13. 

Hakim Micrí, 491 (No. 254), 540, 542, 

Hakim Muzaffar Ardistani, 516 (No. 
348), 543. 

Hakim ul Mulk, Shamsuddin, of Gilan, 
408, 407n., 542, 599n, 

Hakim Ni'matullah, 543. 

Hakim Rizqullah, 544. 

Hakim Rúhullah, 543. 

Hakim Saif ul Mulk Lang, 543. 

Hakim Shifai, 543. 

Hakim Talab "Alí, 543. 

Hakim Zambil Beg, 442 (No. 150), 042. 

Hakim Ziáuddín, of Káshán, 497. 


, halálkhur, or sweeper, 139. 


Halati, of Túrán, a poet, 595. 
halim, a dish, 60. 
Halimi, a poct, 368. 


halwd, 59. 

Halwai, 541, 

Hamdam Kokah, 378. 

Hamdami, a poet, 379. 

Hámid Bukhari, Sayyid, 397 (No. 78), 
418. 

Hamid Khan Habshi, 504. 

Hamid Qádirí, Shaikh, 544. 

hamzah, 98, 98n. 

Hamzah, a musician, 6137. 

Hamzah Beg Zul Qudr, 313, 314. 

Hamzah Beg Ghatrághali, 497 (No.277), 
A74. 

Tagtyati Hindústán, title a work, 4911. 

Hara, or Hádá, Rájpüts, train horses, 
138; 409. (361. 

Harem, the Imperial, 44; private do., 

Yaribans, a Sanskrit work, 106. 

Haridí Rim Kachhwahah, 495. 

harisah, a dish, 332., 60. 

harness, of elephants, 126; of horses, 
136 ; of camels, 145 ; of mules, 153. 

Hasan, son of Mirzá Rustam Calawi, 
314. 

Hasan, Mirzá, 420. 

Hasan, son of Mírzá Sháhrukh Badakh- 
sbí, 313. 

Hasan, Qazi, 174, 498, 545. 

Hasan, Shaikh, a doctor, 54:3. 

Hasan "Alí Khan Bárha, 392. 

Hasan "Alí Kotwal, 436. 

Hasan "Alí, of Mashhad, a kátib, 102. 

Hasan "Alí Turkmán, 493. 

Hasan 'Arab, 411. 

Hasan Beg Shaikh 'Umari, 346, 451 
(Νο. 167). ° 

Hasan Khan Barha, 302. 

Hasan Khan Batani, 204, 476 (No. 220). 

Hasan Khan, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
505. 

Hasan Khan Khizánclí, 420. 

Hasan Khan, of Mewát, 8341. 

Hasan Khán Miánah, 506 (No. 311). 

Hasan Khan Súr, father of Sher Shah, 
419. 
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Hassú, Shaikh, 513. 

Hashim Barha, Sayyid, 376, 392, 407, 
419, 440 (No. 143). 

Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan, 477 
(No. 226). 

Hashim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 498. 

Háshim, Khwájah, 459. 

Hashim, Mir, of Níshápúr, 425. 

Hashim i Sanjar, Mír, 494a. 

Máshimí, of Kirmán, a poet, 5664. 

Hatim, son of Babi Mankli, 473. 

Hátnu Sambhalt, 544. 

Tatti Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

hauz, or subterranean reservoir, of Ia- 
kim Alí, 466. 

hawks, 203, 294. 

Hayat Khan, 4690. 

Mayátí, of Gikin, a poct, 574. 

Hazirahs, a tribe, 408, 469, 

Háziq, a poet, £76. 

Hemú, 319 ; his birth place, 359, 3597. ; 
305. 

heresies, 176, 691a. 

hereties, how treated, 453, 

IHidáyatullah, 469. 

Iijáz Khan, 340. 

Hijrant, Mauláná, 102. 

Hijri, a poet, 622. 

Hilal Khwajahsara, 334. 

Himmat Khan Barha, 392. 

Himmat Singh, son of Man Singh, 340, 
485. 190, 420. 

Hindál Mírzá, 309, 408 ; dies, 476. 


Hindtis, 882.; are good painters, 107 ; 


their months, 205; are influential 
at court, 204, 205 ; their customs 
adopted by Akbar, 184; build 
mosques, 333; learn Persian, 352; 
are employed by Muhammadans as 
vakíls, 332; are often ill-treated, 
372, 901 (videjazyah); hold offices 
under Akbar, 528 ; also under Sháh- 
jahán, 530, 537; list of learned 
Ilindús, 638, 539, 542, 517 ; their 
doctors, 544, 544a. ; their mytholo- 


gy, poctically treated by Muham- 
madan poets, o44. 

Ilistory of Kashmir, by Shah Muham- 
mad, 106. 

Ilizabr Khan Bárha, 392, 3952. 

hockey, 297. 

Hodal Ráo Bundela, 488. 

hom, a sacrifice, 184. 

Horal Deo, 356. 

horses, imperial, 182; imported into 
India, 132, 133; favorable laws for 
horse-dealers, 133; ranks, 134; 
fodder, 134, 135 ; get boiled grain, 
ghí, aud sugar, 134, 135; harness, 
136 ; shod twice a year, 137 ; ofli- 
cers and servants in charge of, 127 ; 
how branded, 139; how mustered, 
215 ; are taxed when imported, 21) ; 
various classes of horses, 233 ; when 
dead, how replaced, 250 ; how brand- 
ed, 233, 205. 

horticulture, 87, 412; vide Babar. 

Hoshang, son of Prince Dáuyál, 310. 

Hoshang, son of Islám Khan, 493x., 521. 

Toshinand Bánú Begum, 310. 

Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 

Tlumám, Hakim, 175 ; ride Hakim. 

Humáyún, Emperor, his flight ‘rom In- 
dia, 318, 319, 328 ; 334, 417, 420, 
441, 441».; his tomb, 465, d41; 
615. 

]umáyün Farmili, 351. 

]Iumáyün Qui! 474. 

hun, a Dak’ hin coin, 18, 37. 

hunting, 282, 292, 296. 

Husámuddín, son of Abul Qasim Nama- 
kin, 472, 473. 

Hus4muddin Badakhshi, 440. 

Husámuddín Injú, Mír, 451. 

Husámuddin Shah, 317. 

Husámuddín Surkh, 538. 

Husain, Shaikh, of Khwarazm, 440, 581. 

Husain Khwájah, of Marw, 674. 

Husain 'Alí Bárha, 392. 

Husain Begy 439, 476 (No. 219). 
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Husain Khán Barha, 392. 

Husain Khán Mirza, 439, 442 (No. 149). 

Husain Khán Qazwíni, 816 (No. 337). 

Husain Kulankí, a kátib, 103. 

Husain Lodi, 505. 

Iusain, Mir Sayyid, Khing-suwar, 448. 

Husain Mírzá, Sultan, 362, 434, 462. 

Husain Mirza, son of Shahrukh Mirza 
Badakhshi, 313, 3802. 

Husain Mirza Cafawi, 313. 

IIusain Pak'hlíwál, 454, 501 (No. 301g. 

Husain Qudsí, Mír, 602. 

ILusain Quli Beg (Khan) ; vide Khan 
Jahan. 

Husain Khin Shimla, of Harát, 363, 
377. 

Ilusain Khan Tukriyah, 372 (No. 03), 
348. 

Tfusain Sanáí, a poet, 563. 

Husaini, Mir, 389. 

Παπ o naz, a Masnawi, 514. 

Huzní, of Tefahan, a poct, 560. 

]Iuzürf, a poet, 598%. 

hydrostatic balance, 42. 


loam or closet, 46. 

"Tbadatmand, 458. 

Ibn Bawwáb, a katib, 100. 

Ibn Hajar, 540, 5742., 081a. 

Ibn Muqlah, 99. 

Ibrahim Afghan, 331. 

Ibráhím of Astrábád, a kátib, 101. 

Ibrahim Badakhshi, Khwájah, 439. 

Ibrahim Beg Jábüq, 331. 

Ibrahim, Hájí, of Sarhind, 106, 172, 174, 
189, 547. 

Ibrahim Husain Mírzá, 330, 333, 353, 
373, 461, 462, 618. 

Ibrahim Khan Balochi, 360. 

Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, son of I’timad- 
uddaulah, 451, 480%., 511, 512. 

Ibrahim Kbán Shaibáni, 383 (No. 64). 

Ibrahim Khan Sür, 384. 

[brahim Lohani, 620. 


Ibrahim Mirza, Akbar's brother, 526. 

Ibrahim, Mírzá, 311 (No. 6). 

Ibrahim, Mirza, of Igfahán, 102. 

Ibrahim, son of Mírzá Rustam Cafawí, 
314. 

Ibrahim Fathpüri, Shaikh, 402. 

Ibrahim, Qazi, 547. 

Ibrahim Quli, son of Ismá íl Quli Khan, 
512 (No. 322). 

Ibrahim, Sultán, son of Mírvá Sháh- 
rukh, 101. 

Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, 53. 

Igámuddín Ibrahim, Mauláná, 440, 6742. 

ice, used at court, 56. 

icláh, a caligraphical term, 103n. 

ideas peculiar to the East, 5102., 552n., 
554n., 650n., 565n., 600n., 576n., 
577n., 586n.; vide eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon, 

Idris, a katib, 99, 101. 

Ifat Bánú Begum, 477a. 

Ittikhár Beg, 616 (No. 335). 

Ittikhár Khan, 466. 

lftikhar Khan, 521, 6212. 

Ighur [Uigur], a Chaghtai tribe, 389, 

* 690. 

Ihtimám Khan, 521, 521a. 

Ikhlág Khan Ttibár, the Eunuch, 405 
(No. 86). 

Ikhlág Khan, 506. 

Ikhtic&g Khan Bárha, 392 (twice). 

Ikhtiyár, Khwájah, 101. 


Ikhtiyárul Mulk Gujrati, 325, 463, 507. 


Íláhdád Faiví, of Sarhind, 3162. 
Iláhdád, of Amrohah, 202. 
Tláhdiah, son of Kishwar Khan, 497. 
lláhdiah, Shaikh, 538. 

tláhí, a coin, 30. 

Iláh Virdi Khan, 6011. 
Ilhámullah Kambú, 402. 
illuminations at court, 48. 
Tltifát Khan, 315. 

Tlyás Khan Langáb, 376. 
"Imad, a kátib, 1022. 

"Imad, of Láristán, 490. 
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‘Imad ul Mulk, 516 (No. 343). 

Imam Mahdi, 106n., 169, 189; vide 
Cáhib i Zaman. 

Imam Qulí Shighálí, 612 (No. 325). 

Imámí, a poet, 550n. 

immorality, of the Grandees, 192, 319, 
949, 364, 466n., 475, 504a. 

importation of horses, 215, 234, 

in' {μι grants, 271. 

'Ináyat Khan, 415n. 

Ináyatullah, Darbár Khan, 466. 

'Ináyatullah Khan, 499. 

Tnáyatullah, Mírzá, 364a. 

Indarman Bundclá, 488. 

infantry, 251, 254. 

inventions, 41; vide Akbar. 

insignia, of Diwáns, 4121. 

Iqbálnámah à Jahángiri, author of, 413. 

"irágf, a kind of horse, 140. 

Trij {Erich}, Shahnawaz Khan, 491, 511. 

trmás-money, 250. 

iron, 40, 113. | 

Irshad í Qázt, title of a work, 547. 

'Isá Khail Afghans, 457. 

Tsai Khan, of Orisa, 352, vide νά Za- 
míudár, and Miyan "sá. 

'Isá Khan Main, 626. 

Isa, Qizi, 419, 618. 

νά Tarkhan, Mirza, 363, 364n., 420, 
422. |400. 

Τκᾶ Zamindar, 331, 340, 342, 3422., 

Tstandiar Khan, 455. 

Is-háq Fartigi, Shaikh, of Bhakkar, 514. 

Is-hay Maghribi, Shaikh, 5072. 

Is-háq, Mauláná, 545. 

Is-háq, Mullá, a singer, 612. 

"tshq-bázt, vide pigeon flying. 

Ishqí, Maulana, 528. 

Iskandar Beg Badakhshi, 475 (No. 211). 

Iskandar Khan, Khan ’Alam, 365 (No. 
48), 382. | 

Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 341. : 

Tslim Khan Chishtí, 493, 519, 590. 

Islem Shah, 611», 612n.; vide Salim 
Shab. l 


Tsmá íl, Shah of Persia, 178, 524. 

Isma’il, Mullá and Maulana, 638, 047. 

Ismá il Kamba, Haji, 399. 

Ismá'íl Khan, [Quli Beg] Dulda, 388 
(No, 72). 

Ismá íl Khán Shuibáni, 381. 

Ismá il Mirza Cafawf, 314 

Ismail Quli Khan, 360 (No. 46), 401, 
407, 425. 

Istajlu (Ustajlti), a tribe, 619. 

áistihlál, a rhetorical figure, 6007. 

Hálí, of Najaf, a poet, 458. 

Ttibár Khan, the Hunuch, 405. 

Ttibár Khan, a eunuch of Jahangir, 
433. 

Ttimád Khan, the Eunuch, 428. (No. 
119). 

I'tiinád Khán Guyrátt, 15, 198, 325, 085 
(No. G7), 507. 

Ltinád uddaulah Ghits Teg, 568 (No. 
319), 512. 

Utimad al Mulk Gajrati, 250. 

Ίνα; Dahádur, 439. 

'Iwas Mirza, 317. 

'Izzat. Khan, son of Yusuf khán, 375, 
620. 

"loai, Mirza, 4157. 

Tazatuilah, 500 (Νο. 280). 


mm Qagyshál, 351, 370, 436. 

Jabbar Qui Gakk har, 457. 

jacktruit, 70. 

Ja far, a post, 57/2, 5732. 

Ja'far Bukhari, Sayyid, 416. 

Ja lar, of Tabriz, a kátib, 100, 101. 

Ja'far Beg Neaf Khan, 106 ; vide Neal 
Khan (III). 

Ja'far Khán Taklu, 426 (No. 114). 

Jaar, Mirza, a poet, 412. 

Jagannath, son of Bihárí Mall, 287 (No. 
69). 

Jagat Gosáini, mother of Sháhjahán, 
310. 

Jagat Singh, Kacehhwáhah, 310, 940, 
447 (No. 160), 458, 
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jayirs, 212, 261. 

Jagmal, 322. 

Jagmál Kachhwáhah, 436 (No. 134), 

Jagmál Punwár, 476 (No. 218). 

Jaguat’h, a singer, 613z. 

Jagnerís, a clan, 395. i 

Jagráj Bikramajit, 505. 

Jaháuafroz, Prince, 492. 

Jahánárá Begum, 350. 

Jahándár, Sultan, 311. 

Jahangir, Emperor, [Prince Salim], his 
birth and death, 309; his mother, 
619 ; his wives and children, 310, 
AT7u., 019 ; his weight, 267n. ; day 
of accession, 2132. ; makes vows, 
200 ; his love to Núr Jahan, 09H., 
510; 48, 333, 840, 358, 401, 457, 
158, 492, 69u., 57 Án. 

Jahangir Bárha, Sayyid, 392. 

Jahangirdad, a musician, 6132. 

Jalánsir Quli Bey Humáyání, 331. 

Jahángir Quli Khan Lálah Beg, 450, 
001. 

Jahangir Quli Khan, Mirza Shamsi, 
327, 328, 400 (No. 165). 

Jai Chand, of Nagarkot, 330, 40-4 * 

Jat Mall, of Mairtha, 368 ; vide Jatmall. 

Jai Mall, son of Rúpsí, 427, 428, 430. 

Julai, a tribe, 410. 

Jalal Bárha, 414. 

Jalil i Bukhari, Sayyid, a saint, 507. 

Jalal Nashmiri, 437. 


jalilah, a rupee, 33 ; its meaning, 2371. 


Jalalah Táríkí, or Raushání, 345, 361, 
397, 403, 411. 


jaldli, a coin, 29. 


Jalal Khan Bayai, 69 0η. 

Jalal Khan Gakk har, 455, 457, 486. 

Jalal Khan, vide Salim Shah. 

Jalal Khan Qurehi, 475 (No. 213). 

Jalaluddin Mahmúd Bujüq, 384 (No. 
65). 

Jalaluddin Mas'üd, 384, 384n. 

Jáláluddín Multání, Qází, 178, 185, 946. 

Jalaluddin, of Sistán, 314. 


Jalaluddin, Shaikh, 538. 

Jaláluddíu Súr, 370. 

Jali, a kind of writing, 100. 

Jám of Kachh, 326, 419. 

Jám Nandá, 362. 

Jame hágil i hál, vide assessment. 

Jama' raqmi, vide assessment. 

Jamal Bakhtyár, Shaikh, of Jalesar, 
191, 425 (No. 113), 470. 

Jamil, Mullá and Maulana, 546. 

Jamal Kambü, Shaikh, 528. 

Jamal Khan Afghan, 435. 

Jamal Khén Kambú, 541. 

Jamal Khan, of Mewát, 35 4. 

Jamal Khan, son of Qutlu, 520. 

Jamaluddin, a katib, LOL. 

Jamáluddíu Bárha, 408, 476 (No. 217). 

Jamáluddíu Husain Injú, Mir, 450 (No. 
164). 

Jamaluddin Husain, a kátib, 101. 

Jami, the poet, 5662. 

Jamil Beg, son of Taj Nhan, 247. 


Jamshed, Mauláná, 102. : 


Jan, Khwajah, 611. 

Jánán Begun, 309. 

Ján Baba, Mirza, 362, 363, 3642. 
Janglak, a kind of horse, 233. 

Jani Dog, Mirza, of Sindh, 194, 209, 

336, 361, 5767. 

Jánish Bahadur, 345, 481 (No. 235). 
Jan Jahan Lodí, 506. 

Janjú ahs, a tribe, 4502. 

Ján Nisár Khán, 504. 

Ján Qulij, 500 (No. 291), 501. 
Járullah Mirza, 518. 
-gast, a metal, 40. 

Jaswant Singh, 478. 

Jaswant Singh Bundela, 488. 

Jat Mall, of Mairtha, 502; of Chitor, 

617 ; vide Jaimall. 

jau, a weight, 36. 

Jauhar, Shaikh, 547. 

Jazbi, a poet, 450, 596. 


Jazyak (properly j2: yu) or tax on infidels, 


abolished by Akbar, 189; 2372. 
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jealousy, of the Grandees, 326. 

jetal, a coin, 31. 

jewels, 15. 

Jhundá, the Indian flag, 50. 

Jháriah, a caste in Gujrat, 2852. 

Jharok’hah, or inspection window, 54, 
3370., Gl3n.; vide darsan. 

Jhujhbár Khán Afghan, 4506. 

Jhujhár Singh Bundelá, 488, 489, 505. 

Jhuaphar Khan Gujrati, 286, 462. 

Ji Jí Anagah, Akbars nurse, 321, 325; 
dies, 327. 


gilauddrs, or runners, 158, 142. 
Jilawdnah, 142. 


Jodh Dai, 309, 619. 

Jodrahs, a tribe, 4503. 

Jotik Rds, or court asivologer, 4044. 
Judai, a poet, 107, 690. 590a., „081. 
düjak Begum, 402. 

Jumlat nl Mulk, a title, 319. 

Junaid 1 Nararant, 330, 896, 400, 422. 
Junaid Mural, 523 (No. 383). 


Kan Gakk'har, 4502. 


hab Rai, or Poet Laureate, 401, 6138. 

kabah, a dish, 60. 

Kabir Chishti, Shaikh, 519 (No. 570), 
520, 521, 522. 

Kabir, Shaikh, son of Shaikh Munaw- 
war, O47. 

Kahir. Shaikh, 6192. 

Kachhwahah Rajahs, madness in their 
family, 310, 335; 398, dos, 459; 
vide Bahari Mall, Bhaewan Das, 
Man Singh; Rajawat aud Shaikh- 
awat, 419. 

Káfiyah, titleof an Arabiegrammar,3022, 

Kabhi, a poet, 600. 

kail, 25. 

Kai Qubád, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, 377. | 

Kájar, a Turkish tribe, 619. 

Kakars, a tribe, 377. 


Kákar 'Ali Khan Chishti, 408 (No. 92). 


Kaku, Shaikh, 546. 

kalá, a coin, 30, 31. 

Kálá Pahár, 370. 

Kalan Beg, Khwajah, 461. 

kaláwant, or kalánwat, a singer, 612n. 

Kalílah Damna, an Arabic work, 106. 

Kalim, a poet, 6022, 

Kalimátushshu'ará, a work on Persian 
literature, 2532. 

Kallá, son of Rai Ram, of Jodhpur, 
399, 476. 

Kalla Kachhwáhah, 523 (No. 381). 

Kalyan, of Jaisalmir, 477. 

Kalyan Mall Ráthor, of Bikanir, 316, 
357, 408 (No. 93). 

Kalyan Singh, son of Man Singh, 486. 

Kamal, Mulla, 546. 

Kamal Bukhari, Sayyid, 397. 

Kamal Khan Gakk'har, 322, 410, 455, 
456, 486. 

Kamil Khan, of Jálor, 622. 

Kamáluddín Khawáti, 4452, 

Kamáluddín, father of Mír Abú Turáb, 
506. 

Kamáluddín Husain, Maulana, 540. 

Kambú, a tribe, 399, 402. 

Kami, author of the Nafdis ul Madsir, 
448n. 

Kami, of Sabzwár, a poet, 601. 

Kamil Khan 'Alamgiri, 489. 

Kámil Khan, Mírzá Khurram, 327, 328, 
459. 

Kamran, Mírzá, 11, 312, 378,379, 380, 
388, 463, 618. 

Kangár Kachhwáhah, 436, 437, 531. 

kánsi, a metallic composition, 41. 

Karam ‘Ali, 519. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, 615. 

Karam ullah, son of "Alí Mardán Bahá- 
dur, 496. 

Karam ullah Kambú, 402, 432. 

Karan Ráthor, 359, 483. 

karaná, a trumpet, öl. 

Karim Dad Afghan, 331. 

Karm Chand Kachhwahah, 3872. 
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kashk, a dish, 60. 

Kashmiri, Mirz4, 472, 473. 

Kashmiris, their character, 380, 399. 

Káthís, a tribe in Sorat'h, 334. 

katibs, or caligraphists, 100. 

Kátís, a tribe, 417. - 

Kankab Qazwini, 485. 

kaukabah, a royal ensign, 59. 

taulpatr, a metallic composition, 41. 

Kesú Das, son of Jai Mall, 502 (No. 302), 

„ Kesú Das Mari, 502. 

Kesú Das Rathor, 310, 526 (No. 408). 

Kewal Ram, 448}, 

Khabítah, a rebel, 356, 356x., 437. 

Khadijah Begum, 511, 512. 

khaff, a kind of writing, 100. 

Khátf Khan, the historian, 3432., 4155. 

khdk í khalde, 21, 23, 37. 

khákshoe, 27. 

Khalid ibn “Abdullah Qasri, 36. 

Khalil ibn Ahmad, 99. 

Khalil Quli, 518 (No. 358). 

Khalil ullah, Shaikh (Shah), 376, 625 
(No. 397). 

Khalil ullah Yazdi, Mír, 525. 

Khan 'Alam, Chalinah Beg, 378 (No. 58). 

Khan 'Alam Iskandar Khan, 365. 

Khan ’Alam, Mírzá Barkhurdár, 512 
(No. 328). 

Khan i A’zam, Mírzá ' Aziz Kokah, 169, 
208, 209, 299, 310, 325 (No. 21), 
307, 451, 6032. 

Khan Baba, a title, 316. 

Khan Daurán, Sháhbeg Khán Arghún, 
377 (No. 97). 

Khan Daurán Sháhjahánf, 413. 

Ahan Jahán, a title, 330. 

Khan Jahán Bárha, 392, 394, 

Khan Jahan, Husain Quli, 172, 204, 329. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, 336, 427 ; vide next 
name. 

*, Khan Jahán Lodí, governor of Orisa, 
9002, 

Khan Jahán Lodí, Pírá, son of Daulat 

Khan Lodi, 503. 


Khán í Kalan, Mír Muhammad, 322 
(No. 16). 

KhánKhándn, a titlo, 316; insignia, 
316; 312; vide Bairam Khan, 
Mun'im Khan, and next name. 

Khan Khánán, Mírzá 'Abdurrahím, son 
of Bairám Khan, 206, 309, 315, 334 
(No. 29), 362, 451, 503, 5692., 57 4n., 
δ7θη., 578n., 579n., 585r., 593n., 
5992., 601z., 6032., 6062., GOSZ.» 
613a. 

Khan Mirza, 311, 311». 

Khan Muhammad Qáqshál, 621. 

Khán Zamán 'Alí Qulí Shaibání, 319 
(No. 13), 366, 462, 489, 568. 

Khánahzád Khán, 466, 472, 493. 

Khandan, a kátib, 102, 617. 

Khangár, of Kachh, 419. 

Khanjar Beg Chaghtai, 533. 

Khanji, Malik, of Jálor, 493. 

Khánzádahs, of Mewat, 334, 391. 

kharat, 23, 25, 26. 

khárehíní, a kind of gold, 40, 41. 

khardal, a weight, 36. 

khargáh, a tent, 54. 

K'hatars, a tribe, 4562., 4872., 522, 522. 

Khawand Dost, 423. 


k' hichrí, 59 


Khidmatiyah, a class of servants at court, 


252, 282 ; their chicf, Khidmat Rai, 
252, 431. 

Khing Suwar, 448. 

Khizr, (Elias) the Prophet, 5562., 567n., 
681. 

Khizr Khwajah Khan, 365, 3652., 374, 
388, 441, 443, 529, 615. 

Khizr Sultan Gakk’har, 487. 

K’hokars, a tribe, 4562. 

Khúbú, Shaikh, 496 (No. 275). 

Khudáwand Khan Dak'hiní, 442 (No: 
151), 449. 


Khuda Yar Khan Lati, 3632. 


Khurram Begum, 312. 
Khurram Khan, 533. 
Khurram, Prince, 337 ; vide Sháhjahán. 


Khurram, Mirza, vide Kamil Khan. 

Khurramdád, a musician, 6132. 

khushkah, a dish, 59. 

khushrúz, 276. 

Khusrau, Prince, son of Jahángit, 310, 
327, 414, 4142., 433, 454, 455, 467. 

Khusrau, of Dihli, the poet, 102»., 640, 
582. 

Khusrau Khan Chirgis, 363, 364, 364. 

Khusrawi, of Qáin, a poet, 591. 

khutbah, read by princes, 185. 

Khwajagin Khwájah, 423, 639; vide 
Khwájah Kalan. 

Khwajagi Khwájah Tahrani, 508, 512. 

Khwajagi Muhammad Husain, 478. 

Khwájah Ahrár, a saint, 322. 

Khwajah 'Arab, 204. 

Khwajah Bagi Khan, 459. 

Khwajah Beg Mirza, 519 (No 365). 

Khwájah Hasan, uncle of Zain Khan 
Kokah, 310, 344. 

Khwájah Hasan Nayshbandi, 322. 

Khwajah Jahan, Amina of Hardt, 424 
(No. 110). 

Khwajah Jahan Dost Muhammad, 477. 

Khwajah Kalan (Khwájagáu Khwá]jah); 
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Khwajah Snlaimán Afghan, 340. 
Khwajah "Usman Afghan, vide Usman. 
Khwaénandah, Mír, 465. 
Khwawand Mahmúd, 322. 
Kijak Begum, 322. 
Kijak Khwájah, 494 (No. 262), 
Kika Rana (Rand Partáb), 339, 418, 
4434. i 
kílás [yilds], cherries, 6ðn., 616. 
killing of animals forbidden, 200, 258. 
kindrt (lace), 510. 9 
Kirat, Rajah of Kálinjar, 6112. 
Kishu Dis Tunwar, 606 (No. 313), 
Kishn Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 
Kishnjoshí, a Sanskrit work, 104. R 
Kishwar Khan, 497. 
kitchen, the imperial, 56, 


Kohbar, a tribe, 613. 


kokah, or Kokultásh, or fosterbrother, 
323. 

koknár, 513. 

Kor Iamzah, 313. 

kornish, a kind of salutation, 158. 

Kroris, 13. 

Kuchak "Alí Khán Kolabi, 438 (No. 138). 

Kufic letters, 99. 

kuhárs, or palki bearers, 254. 

kuhnah, 23. 

Kijak [ Küchak] Yasáwul, 482. 

hukrah, 23, 24. 

kumaki, a class of troops, 231. 

Kundlíwáls, a clan, 391, 395. 

kushtah, prepared quicksilver, 5632. 

kuwargah, a musical instrument, 50. . 


a 990. 


TLachhmi Nardin, of Kuch Bihár, 340 ; 
vide Lakhmi. 

Lachhmi Narain Shafiq, a Persian wri- 
ter. 4912. 

Lad, Shaikh, 620. 

Lad Barha, Sayyid, 526 (No. 409). 

látlan, a perfume. 

Ládlí Begum, 311, 510. 

Lihauri, Mirza, 500. 

Laili, 5600. 

Lakhmí Rai, of Kokrah, 480z.; vide 
Lachhmí. 

lakrdit, 252. 

lal i Jalali, a coir 29. 

Lal Kaláwant | Miyán Lál], 612, 6191, 

Lal Khan, a singer, 6132. 

Lal Khan Kolabi, 475 (No. 209). 

Lálah, son of Bir Bar, 405, 523 (No. 
987). e 

lallah, meaning of, 426n, 

Lamas of Tibbat, 201. 

Land revenue, 13. 


Laugáhs, a clan, 362. 
Lárdlí Begum, vide Ladli. 
lari, a kind of silver, 23, 37. 


Lashkar Khán Abul Hasan, 211. 
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Lashkar Khan Bárha, 392. * 

Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husain, | 
407 (Νο. 90), 

Lashkari, Mírzá, son of Mirza Yusuf 
Khan, 37-4, 505, 518, 522 (No. 375) ; 
vide Catshikan Khan. 

Lashkari Gakk'har, 457. 

Lashkarshikan Khan, 339. 

Latif Khwájah, 196. 

lead, 40. 

Learned men, exchanged for horses, 191 ; 
banished, 187, 189, 190, 191; list 
of them during Akbar's reign, 537 ; 
where placed in battle, 5872. 

leopards, for hunting, 285, 257, 288, 
523 ; leopard carriages, 150, 

letters, 98. 

Library, the imperial, 103. 

Liluwaté, title of a Sanskrit work, 105. 

lime, price of, 223. 

isan ul Ghaib, title of a book, 6031. 

Lisání, a poet, 6037. 

Liwaí, a poct, 6132. 

Lodi Khan, son of Qutlú, 520. 

Lohani Afghans, 622. 

Lohar Chak, 479. 


y^^ 


Lon Karan, hái, 404, 494, 521. 
lubán, a perfume, 82. 
Lubuttawdrthkh, 
work, 4472. 
Lutfullah, son of Khusrau Khán, 364. 
Lutfullah, son of Sa'id Khan, 466. 


title of a historical 


Να I RAHIMT, a historical 
work, 338, 6032. 

Magúm Beg Cafawí, 426. 

Macúm Khan Farankhúdi, 351, 400, 
410, 443 (No. 157). 

Ma cúm Khan Kábulí, 189, 342, 343, 
351, 400, 4911., 446, 418n., 021. 

Ma'cúm, Mír, of Bhakkar, 614 (No. 514). 

Ma'gúm, Mír, of Kábul, 323. 

Ma'cúm, Mir, of Káshán, 59-42. 

madad i πια ásh, vide sayurghál. 


Ma'dan ul afkár, a Masnawi, 514. 

maddát, a class of letters, 1032. 

Mádhú Singh, of Kokrah, 401, 4802. 

Madhu Singh, 505. 

Mádhú Singh Kachhwáhah, 418 (No. 
104). 

Madhu Singh Shaikhawat, 419. 

Madhukar Bundelá, of Undehah, 356, 
389, 390, 430, 452, 458, 487, 488. 

Madrasahs, 279 ; Humáyún's at Dihlí, 
538. 

maghribi, a dirham, 36. 

Mughribiyah, a dass of saints, 507. 

Mah Bánú Begum, 328, 354, 336. 

Mah Jújak Begum, 318, 822. 

Maha Singh, grandson of Man Singh, 
Kachhwahab, 340, 417. 

Maha Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 

" Mahábat Khan, 337, 338, 339, 347, 371, 
414. 

Mahábat Khan “Alamgir, 522. 

Mahibhdrat, 104, 1057., 210. 

Mahapater, the singer, 6112. 

Mahdawi Sect, 490. | 480. 

Mahdi Qisim Khan, 348 (No. 36), 372, 

Mahdi Khwájah, 420. 

Mahes Das Ráthor, 359. 

Mahmands, an Afghan tribe, 315, 397. 

Mahmúd, son of Babi Mankli, 473. 

Mahmúd οἱ Bárha, Sayyid, 389 (No. 75). 

Mahmúd, of Basakhwan, 177, 452. 

Mahmúd Bigarah, Sultan of Gujrat, 506. 

Mahmúd, son of Daulat Khan Lodi, 503. 

Mahmúd, of Ghazni, 400». 

Mahmúd Is-haq, a katib, 102. 

Mahmúd Khan, son of KhánJahán Lodi, 
600. , 

Mahmúd, Malik, of Sístán, 314. 

Mahmúd, Mir, Mahwi, a poet; 585». 

Mahmúd, Mir Munshi, 449. 

Mahmúd, Mirza, Gurgani, 460. 

Mahmud Pak'hlíwál, 501. 

Mahmúd Siyáúsh, a kátib, 101. 

Mahmüd, Sultán of Bhakkar, 362, 420, 
421, 422 


, 
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Mahmúd Shah (IT.), Sultán of Gujrat, 
385. 

Mahmúd Sultán Mírzá, 461, 462. 

Malnnúúis, a sect, 452. 

mahtábi, 40. 

Máhum Anagah, 316, 323, 324, 
332, 381. 

an a fied tree, 70, 616. 

Mahwi Hamadaání, a poet, 585. 

Maidani Afghans, 499. 

Mailí, of Hardt, 571. 

Main, or Mun), a Rajput clan, 526. 

Máji, a tribe, 610. 

Majma’ ul Abkdr, a work, 50002 

Majnün Khan Qáqshál, 320, 368, 309 

No. 50). 

Mák'han Bárha, 392. 

Makheúg Khán, 388 (No. 70). 

Makhdúm ul Mulk, “Abdullah of Sultán- 
pur, 169, 172, 173, 175, 177, 185, 
187, 189, 274, b Ll. 

Makhfi, the nom-de-plume of two Impe- 
rial princesses, 309, 510, 


328, 


Málchú, a musician, 0132. 

Makhzan i Afyhdní, a history, 506. 

mal, or Gujrat wrestlers, 219, 253. 

maldgir, a perfume, 82, 

Malays, 610. 

Maldeo, Rajah, of Jodhpur, 315, 316, 
429, 430. 

malyhúbah, a dish, 61. 


malik, a title, 3692. 


Malik Ahmad Dakhlí, a poet, 608. 
Malik "Alí, Khwájah, 515 (No. 330). 
Malik 'Ambar, 491, 503, 504. 

Malik Bir, 456. 
Malik Kalán, 456. 
Malik Kid, 450. 
Malik Ma'súd, 609. 
Malik, Mauláná, a kátib, 102. 

Malik Vilt, 1964. 

Mulibushsh ua rá, 491, 5182. 

Malki Sain, of Küch Bihár, 331. 
Malla (Qadir Khan), 428. Lo20, 
Mamrez Khan, son of "Usman Lohání, 


man, á coin, 30. 

Man Tunwar, of Gwáliár, 611a. 

Mangabdárs, 231, 236, 238; muster 
one-fourth, or one-fifth, of their con- 
tingents, 244; salaries, 240, 245, 
248 ; below the rank of commanders 
of Two IIundred, 527; — under 
Jahangir and Shahjahan, 535 vide 
grandees. 

Mancúr, Mír, 590. 

mandal, a tent, 54, 78. 

. Mangaráls, a tribe, 4562. 

mangoes, 67, 68, 544. 

Maníjáh Begum 499, 511, 612, 

manklí, meaning of, 370, 370n., 473. 

Manohar, son of Lonkaran,494(N0.265). 

Manrúp Kachhwáhah, 388. 

Mán Singh Darbari, 506. 

Mán Singh Kachhwabah, Rajah, 206, 
339 (No. 30), 418, 4182. 

Mán Singh Kachhwáhah, 506 (No. 314). 

ma'galí, a kind of writing, 99. 

Maqcúd, Khwajah, of Harát, the engra- 
ver, 27, 52, 52. 

Maqgúd, son of Makheüe Khan, 388. 

Μαηςίά 'Alí, of Werkopai, 6082. 

Maqcúd 'Alí Kor, 437 (No. 130). 

markiz, a valigraphical term, 1037. 

Markizuladwár, title of a work, 5492. 

marriage, laws of dillereut sects, 174; 
Akbar’s laws regarding, 277 ; taxes 
on, 278; age fixed for, 195, 203. 

Ma rif Mauláná, a katib, 100. 

Ma'rúf Cadr, Shaikh, 471. 

Maryam-makdni, title of Akbar's mo- 
ther, 309, 48, 62, 455. 

Maryam-zamdni, title of Jahangir's 
mother, 309, 6P9. 

Masháriq ulanwár, a work, 947. 

Masih (Messiah), 5902. 

Masiha Kairánawí, a poet, 544. 

Masnad í "Alí, 502, 523. 

Masúd Husain Mirza, 330, 461, 462. 

Matál? , an Arabic work, 3622. 

match-locks, 113 ;—bearers, 116,251,254. 
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Mat hurá Das K hatrí, 523 (No. 379). 

Maulánázádah Shukr, 541. 

Mawdrid ul kilum, title of a book, 5492. 

Mawis, an aboriginal race, employed by 
Akbar, 252. 

Mazhari, of Kashmir, a poet, 584. 

measures, 882., 225, 226, 229; of Kash- 
mir, 346. ' 

Mední Rai Chauhan, 470 (No. 198). 

melons, different kinds of, 65, 623. 

metals, origin of, 38 ; compositions, 41. 

Mewrahs, runners, 252. 

Mi¢ri Begum, 518, 

mid, a perfume, 80. 

Mihr ' Ali Barlás, 342. 

Mihr 'Alí Khán Sildoz, 435 (No. 130). 

Mihr ’Ali Kolabi, 351, 358, 354, 463. 

mihrábí, a coin, 33. 

mihrkul, a kind of cloth, 95, 617. 

Mihrunnisa, vide Núr Jahan. 

Mihtar Jauhar, 4412. 

Mihtar Khan Anísuddín, 417 (No. 102). 

Mihtar Sa'ádat, 497. 

Mihtar Sakai, 441. 

milk, vide sayurghál. 

millennium, 106z., 1697., 191, 198, 463. 

minerals, 39. 

Mint, Imperial, 16, 18, 495; Akbar's 
mint-towns, 31. 

Mir 'Adl, 268. 

Mir 'Arz, an officer, 257, 259, 334. 

Mir Atash, a title, 470. 

Mir Bakáwal, or master of the Kitchen, 
57. 

Mir Kalan, Mauláná, 540. 

Mir Khalifah, 420. 

Mir Khan, 416, 472. 

Mir Khán Yasáwul, 518 (No. 361). 

Mir Khawafi, Khwájah, 4451. 

Mir Khwájah, son of Sultán Khwájah, 
493. ! 

Mír Manzil, or quartor-master, 47. 

Mir Rubd’i, a title, 602%. 

Mir Sámán, a title, 384. 

Mir Shab, vlö. 


miraculous events, 355 ; vide Akbar. 
Mirak Bahadur Arghün, 475 (No. 208). 
Mirak Jaléir, 521. 

Mirak Khan, 439. 

Mirak Khan Bahadur, 632. 

Mírak Khwajah, 525. 

Mirak Khwajah, Chingiz Khan, 442. 
Mirak, Mírzá, Razawi Khán, 438. 
Mirán Bukhári, Sayyid, 397. 

Mírán Gadr Jahán, 468. 

Mírán Mubárak, of Khándesh,. 309. 


Miran Muhammad Sháh, of Khándesh, - 


825. 

Mir-át ul káindt, title of a book, 
5687. 

mírdahah, a non-commissioned oflicer, 
1162., 252, 254. 

Mírzás, the, their genealogy and revolt, 

461; vide rebellion. 

Mírzá Ahmad, Khwájah, 508, 612. 

Mírzá Beg Shahrí, 424, 

Mirzé Khán Níshápúrí, 502 (No. 303). 


Mírzá Khan, or Mízá KhánKhánán, 


vide KhánKhánán Mírzá 'Abdurra- 
hím.. 

Mírzá Khwájah, son of Mírzá Asadullah, 
522 (No. 371). 

Mirza Qulí Khán, 376, 385, 530. 

Mirza Qulí Mailí, 671. 

Mírzá Rájah, vide Mán Singh. 

Mírzá Shahi, 413. 

Mírzá Sultán, son of Mírzá Sháhrukh 
Badakhshi, 313. 

Mírzádah "Alí Khan, 443 (No. 152). 

misqál, a weight, 36. 

mistar, of copyists, 522. 

Miyén Chand, a singer, 612. 

Miyán 'Isá Khan Lohání, father of 
"Usmán, 520. 

Miyán Joh, 371. 

Miyán Khan Ghori, 326. 

Miyén Lal, vide Lál Kaláwant. 

Miyán Tánsen, vide Tansen. 

Miyán Wajibuddin, 538. 

Miyánah Afghans, 456, 506. 
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Mohan Das, Rai, 470. 

Mohan Kachhwáhah, 398. (104. 

Mohesh Mahánand, a Sanskrit work, 

money, Persian, ITindüstání, and Túrání 
equivalents, 486. 

monopolies, imperial, 479. 

moon, in dreams signifies luck, 321. 

moth, its love to the candle, 576a. 

Mot'h Rájah, vide Udai Singh. 

mw allag, 300. 

Muarrikh Khán, 518. 

qu átab, meaning of, 433. 

Mu'azzam Kháa, 492, 921, 

Mu'azzam Khwájah, 366n., 408, 624. 

Mubarak í Bukhari, of Gujrat, 385, 397. 

Mubarak Kashmiri, Sayyid, 479. 

Mubárak Khan. Gakk’har, 455, 457, 486. 

Mubárak Khan, wazir of Sultan Mah- 
múd of Bhakkar, 421. 

Mubarak, Malla, 195. 

Mubarak Shah, a kátib, 100, 

Mubarak of Nagor, Shaikh, father of 
Abulfazl, 169, 185, 187, 198, 209, 
490, 537, 569z. 

Mubarak, Shaikh, of Alwar, 537. 

Mubárak, Shaikh, of Gwáliár, 537. 

Mubariz Khán 'Adlí, 456. 

Muc ab ibn Zubair, 36. 

Mucáhib Khan, 5332. 

Muctafa Ghilzi, 486 (No. 246). 

Mugtafa Khan, 445n., 601. 

Muctafa, Mulla, of Jaunpur, 500. 

Muflis, Mirza, 541. 

Mufridát í Ma’ sd, title of a book, 
614. 

Mughís, Mir, Mahwí, 585, 5852. 

Mughuls, look upon ‘nine’ as a sacred 
number, 9041. 

Mughul Khan, son of Zain Khán, 346. 

Mughul, Mirza, Badakhshi, 313. 

Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

Muhammad, son of Daulat Khan Lodi, 
503. 


Muhammad Ardistání, Háji, 525 (No. 
399). 


Muhammad Bukhéri, Shaikh, 396 (No. 
71). 

Muhammad, Haji, of Khabüshán, 6062. 

Muhammad, Haji, a kátib, 100. 

Muhammad, Maulana, 541. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Aubah, a kátib, 
101. 

Muhammad, Mullá, of Kingrí, 51-4. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Tattal, 378, 500. 

Muhammad, Mullá, of Yazd, 175, 182, 
189. 

Muhammad, Mírzá, 402 (No. 259). 

Muhammad, of Qazwin, a kátib, 101. 


Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the Mahdaws, 


540. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, 422. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir’Adl, 438 (No. 
140), 490. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Rohtás (Dihar), 
400. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Dahrouch, 647; 

—, a hátib. 102. 

Muhammad Agghar, vide Ashraf Khan, 

Muhammad Agghar, Bahár Khan, 405 
(No. 87). 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 457. 

Muhammad ‘Alt, of Jám, 523 (No. 877). 

Muhammad Amin, a kátib, 103. 

Muhammad Amin Díwánah, 33 1. 

Muhammad Amin, Hátiz, 185. 

Muhammad A'zam ILajt, 5812. 

Muhammad Bakhtyár, of Jalesar, 426, 

Muhammad Bayi Kian Kokah, vide 
Baqi Khan. 

Muhammad Dáqir Harawi, 355. 

Muhainmad Baqi 'Tarkhán, 202. 

Muhammad Calih, 413. 

Muhammad Cálih, gadr, 272. 

Muhammad Cálih, Khwijagi, 528. 

Muhammad Cálih, Mirza, 361a. 

Muhammad Cli, of Mázandarán, 590, 

Muhammad Fikrí, Sayyid, 602. 

Muhaminad Ghaus, Shaikh, of Gwáliár, 
307, 457, 458, 539. 

Muhammad Hakín Háfiz, a kátib, 101. 
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Muhammad Hakim Mírzá, Akbar's bro- 
ther, king of Kabul, 312 ; his daugh- 
ter, 312 ; his sister, 449 ; his mother, 
318, 320, 322; 317, 344, 377, 
465, 469, 470, 609n. 

Muhammad Husain, of Kashmir, a 
katib, 102, 

Muhammad Husain, of Tabríz, a kátib, 


102. 
Muliunmad Husain, Khwájah, a katib, 
. 101, 


Muhammad Husain, Khwájagí, 478, 
445 (No, 241). 

Muhammad Husain Lashkar Khan, 
407 (No. 90). 

Muhammad Lusain Mirza, 325, 461, 
403. 

Muhammad Husain Mirza Chfawi, 313. 

Muhammad Husain Naziri, 579, 5792. 

Muhammad Tsá Tarkhán, 362, 

Muhammad tabi, 588, 5884. 

Muhammad Khan, 525 (No. 400), 

Muhanmad Khan Dhart, a singer, 612. 

Muhammad Ahan Gakkhar, 455, 486. 

Muhammad Khan Jaláir, 411. 

Muhammad Khén Niyazi, 483 (No. 
2:0). 

Muhammad Khan Sharafuddin Oghlú 
Taklú, 420, 508. 

Muhammad Khao Turkmán, 516 (No. 
340). 

Muhammad Mas'úd, son of Ahmad Beg 
Kábulí, 460. 

Muhammad Mik Calihi, 583. 

Muhammad Mirzá Ç fawi, Sultán, 426. 

Muhammad Múmin Hafizak, 6132. 

Muhammad Páyandalı, vide Páyandah 
Khan. 

Muhammad Qáqshál, 1 Mirza, 370. 

Muhammad Qasim Khán, of Níshápúr, 
358 (No. 40), 603a. 

* Muhammad Qasim Khan Mír Altish, 

478. 

Muhammad Qásim Kohbar, 6132. 

Muhammad Qasim Shédi Shab, 102. 


MM ee. 


Muhammad Ου Afshar, 411. 

Muhammad Qui Khan Barlas, 341, 
(No. 31), 366. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Turkmán, 474 
(No. 203). 

Muhammad Quli Toqbái, 434 (No. 129). 

Muhammad Riza Ναι, 000», 

Muhammad Sa'íd, 416, 481. 

Muhammad Shah, of Dilly, 395. 

Muhammad Sharif, son of Finnádlud. 
daulah, 433, 509, 511z, 512. 

Muhammad Sharif, Khwájah, 508, 512. 

Muhammad Sharif, Mír, 448. 

" Muhammad Sharif Νανή!, 6027. 

Muhammad Sharif Sarmadi 516, 6072. 

Muhammad Sharif Wuqú í, 591. 

Muhammad Sultan Mírzà, 461, 462. 

Muhammad Tabib, Mirza, of Sabzwár, 
442. 

M uhammad Talib, son of Shaistah Khan, 
511. 

Muhammad Wafá, 494. 

Muhammad Yar Uzbak, 382. 

Muhammad Zahid, of Balkh, 176. 

Muhammad Zamán, 508, 533. 

Muhammad Zaman, Mirza, Badakhshi, 
813. 

Muhammadans, intermarry with Hin- 
düs, 469, 470. 

muhaqqaq, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

Muhí, of Shíráz, a katib, 100. 

Muhibb "Alí Khán, son of Mír Khalifah, 
420 (No. 101). 

Muhibb "Alí Khan Rohtásí, 422, 530. 

Muhibb "Alí Khawáfi, Khwájah, 516 
(No. 347). 

Muhibbullah, Mír, 507. 

Muhkam Singh Sisodiah, 418, 

Muhsin Khan, 376. 

Muhtarim Beg, 443. 

Muhtarim Begum, 312. 

Muhtashim Khan, 493. 

muhur, a coin, 30. 

Mu'ín, Qazi, 545. 

mu íní, a coin, 30, 62. - 
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1 


Mu'ínuddín, author of Tu/fsír i Ma' dni, 
923. 

Mu'inuddín, of Faráh, a kátib, 100. 

Mu ínnddín Ahmad Khán Farankhüdí, 
43-4 (No. 128), 541. 

Mu ínnddín Chishti Sigizi, of Ajmír, 
401, 540. 

Mu'ínuddín Tanüri, a kátib, 100. 

Mizz, Mír, of Káshán, a kátib, 102. 

Mu'izzul Mulk, Mir, 189, 381 (No. 01). 

Mujáhid Khan, 383, 421, 494, 533. 

Miujamul Buldán, a work on geogra- 
phy, 106. 

mnujannas, a kind of horse, 140, 233. 


" Mujtahid, 180. 


Mukammal Khán, 105, 5192. 

Mukarram Khan, 489, 493, 621. 

Mukarram Mirza ( Jafawi, 315. 

Mukatman Bhadauriah, 488 (No, 249). 

Mukhlig Khan, 805. 

Mukhligullah. Khan, 400, 

Mukhtar Beg, son of Aghá Mullá, 
497 (No. 278). 

mukhi, a pánleaf, 616. 

Mukund, zamindar of Fathabad (Ben- 
gal), 37t. 

Mukund Deo, of Orisa, 611a. 

Mullá Mir, 542. 

mules, imperial, 152; where bred, 487; 
imported, 152; their food, 152; 
harness, 153 ; how mustered, 216. 

Multafit Khan, 472. 

Múmin Khawálí, Klhwájah, 447. 

Μίπιϊα Marwáríd, 101. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 369, 501n., 512, 015. 

Munawwar, Shaikh, an author, 106, 
189, 547. 

Mun'im Khan, Khán Khánán, 263, 317 
(No. 11), 334, 371, 384, 427, 440. 

Miinis Khan, 417. 

Munj, a Rájpút clan, 526. 

múnj, a kind of grass, 395. 

Munkir and Nakir, two angels, 500. 

munshiydt, or letters, of Abul Fath 
Gilani, 4262, 


Muncit Khan, 477 (No. 222). 

muqdsá, 263. 

Mugarrab Khán (Akbarshéhi), 378. 

Mugarrab Khan, 543. 

Mugbil Khán, 408. 

Muqím 'Arab, vide Shujá'at Khán. 

Muqím i Harawí, 420, 421. 

Mugím Khán, 371. 

Mugím Khán, son of Shujá'at Khan, 
523 (No. 386). 

Muqím, Khwájah, son of Khwájah 
Mírak, 525 (No. 401). [420. 

Muqím, Mirza, son of Mírzá Zul-nán, 

Muqím Naqshbandi, 433. 

Muqím Shahjahani, 413. 

mugti', or jágérdár, 256. 

Murád, Prince, Akbar's son, born and 
died, 309, 618; his complexion, 
309 ; 48, 141. ;called Pahari, 1821 ; 
is instructed in Christianity, 182, 
183 ; 335, 383, 543, 574n., 618. 

Murad Bakhsh, Prince, 472, 478. 

Murad Cafawi, son of Mír, Rustam, 
314, 315. 

Murad Khan, 373 (No. 64). - 

Murad, Mir, of Juwain, 498 (No. 282). 

Murad, Mír, Kolábí, 523 (No. 380). 

Murad Quli Sultán, 486, 487. 

Murtazá Khan, vide Farid i Bukhari. 

Murtaza Kbán, Husámaddín Injú, 461 
472. 

Murtazá Khán, Mír, 449 (No. 162). 

Murtaza, Mírzá, 527. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah, 336, 449. 

Murtaza Sharif, Mir, 449, 540. 

Músá, Shaikh, Fathpuri, 402, 403. 

Músá, Shaikh, Láhorí, 639. 

Misa, Shaikh, 544. 

musá'adat, or advances to officers, 265. 

musamman, a dish, 60. 

Músawí Sayyids, 381, 482. 

Mushfiqi of Bukhara, a poet, 583. 

music, at court, öl, 611; schools of, 
6112.; abolished by Aurangzíb, 
6182. 
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Mu'tamid Khán, 478, 521n. 

Mu tamid Khán Bakhshí, 413. 

Mu'tamid Khan Muhammad Cálih, 4455. 

mutanjah, a dish, 61. 

Muzaffar, brother of Khán ’Alam, 602 
(No. 304). 

Muzaffar, king of Gujrát, 326, 332, 
334, 335, 383, 386, 518; vide 
Nat'hú. 

Muzaffar Husain Mirzé, 353, 461 (No. 

, 180) 463. 

Muzaffar Husain, Mírzá, Cafawi, 313 
(No. 8), 314. 

Muzaffar Khán Bárha, 392, 394, 505. 

Muzaffar Khan Turbati, Khwajah Mu- 
zaffar "Alí, 332, 348 (No. 37), 368, 
459, 

Muzaffar Khan Ma múrí, 504. 

Muzaffar Lodi, 505. 

Muzaffar, Mirza, son of Sultans Husain 
Mirza, 362. 

Muzaffar Mughul, 512. 


N ACTB Shah, son of Qutlú, 520. 
Nacir Main, 526 (No. 410). 
Nacirá, 383. 
Nácir Khusrau, a poet, 190, 198. 
Naciruddin Pak hlíwál, Sultan, 454. 
Nágirulmulk, vide Pir Muhammad 
Khan. 
Nagrullah, son of Mukhtar Beg, 497. 
Nagrullah, Cáfí, 100. 
Nádi 'Alí Arlát, 508. 
Nadi ’Ali, Háfiz, 508. 
Nádi 'Alí Maidání, 507 (No. 317). 
Nadir Shah, 363. 
Nádirí, name of several poets, 605, 6052. 
Nadir ulmulk, 590a. 
Nafúis ulmadsir, a work on literature, 
448n. 
καί», a trumpet, 51. 
Nahid Begum, 420. 
Naik Bakhshú, a singer, 611. (818. 
Najábat Khan, Shujá' Mírzá Badakhshí, 


Naját Khán, Mírzá, 374, 439 (No. 142). 

Najibah Anagah, 398. 

Najmuddín "Alí Khan Bárha, 392. 

Najmuddín Muhammad Káhí, 5662. 

ndkhudd, or shipcaptain, 281. 

NalDaman, a poem, 106, 548, 550. 

Naman Das Kachhwáhah, 483. 

name of grandfather given to a child, 
497. 

namgirah, or awning, 46. 

Nami, a poet, 514. . 

Nanak Járjú, a singer, 612, 

naphtha, 40. 

Napoleon I., 587n. 

Naqábat Khan, 406. 


Naqib Khán, 104, 1057, 106, 447 (No. 


161). 
nagir, a weight, 36. 
naggárah, a drum, δ] :—khánah, 47. 
aagshbagdé, its meaning, 4232. 
Náráin Das Ráthor, of Idar, 433. 
narndl, a kind of gun, 113. 
ndshpdtt, a melon, 65. 
naskh, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 
nasta'líg, a kind of writing, 101, 102. 
Nat'hú, of Gujrat, Muzaffar Shah, 385, 
386 ; vide Muzaffar Shah. 
Nau í, a poet, 606. 
Naurang Khan, 334, 463, 531, 572a. 
nauruz, or New Years day, 183, 276. 
Nauruz Beg Qáqshál, 437. 
Nawáí, 602n. 
Nawazish Khan Sa'dullah, 363, 363a. 
Nazar Bahádur, 374. 
Nazar Be Uzbak, 455 (No. 169). 
Nazar Khán Gakk'har, 486 (No. 247). 
Nazar Muhammad Khán, of Dalkh, 481. 
Naziri, the poet, 579, 579n., 6191. 
nowswriters, 908, 338. 
New Year's day, 183, 276. 
nidriyah, 23. 


Nigábugpibyán, a Persian primer, 4ln, S 


nichotwdlah, 26. 
Nikallü, a Turkish tribe, 619. 
Níl Kant’h, of Orísá, 508 (No. 318). 


ninah suwárán, 254. 

Ni'matullah Bawwáb, a kátib, 101. 

nine, á favorite number of the Mughuls, 
304a. 

Niyábat Khán, the rebel, 400, 408, 
420, 437. 

Niyází Afghans, 484. 

Nizim, of Jálor, 491. 

Nizam, Qazi, vide Ghazi Khan Ba- 
dakhshi. 

Nizám, Shaikh, 538. 

Nizami, of Qazwin, 103. 

Nizám Murtaza Khán, Sayyid, 469. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad, the historian, 
420n., 436, 514, 528. 

Niziinuddin Ahmad, son of Shih Mu- 
hammad Khan, 516 (No. 341). 

Nizánuddíu Auliá, 410. 

Nizimuddin, Jám, 362. 

Nizámulmulk, Khwajah, 495. 

Nizamulmulk Túsí, 583. 

Nugrat Yár Khán Bárha, 392, 395. 

nugtahs, 453. 

Nuqtawís, a sect, 452, 597a. 

Nuram, 526 (No. 415). 

Núrí, a poet, 542. 

Núr Jahan, [Núr Mahall] 309, 310,311, 
337, 338, 369, 509 to öll. 

Núrnámah, title of a poem, 412. 

Núr Qulij, 480 (No. 229). 

Nuruddin Mirza, son of Agaf Khan IL, 
309, 433. 

Núruddín Muhammad  Naqshbandí, 
Mirza, 309, 618. 

Núruddín Qarárí, a poet, 586, 5862. 

Núruddín Tarkhán, 424, 524, 541. 

Nürullah, a kátib, 103. 

Nürullah Injú, 451. 

Nürullah, Mír, 545. 

Núrullah, Qazi, 346. 

Nürunnisá Begum, a wife of Jahangir, 
404, 4771. 

Nuzhatularwéh, a gúfistic book, 181, 
547. 


Coar Singh Bhadanriah, 489, 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 19, 20, 22. 

opium eating, excessive, 378, 384. ; 
vide drinking. 

oranges, 69. 

Ordat Kachhwáhah, 483. 

ordeals, 205. 


P ACHWARIATL, a kind of horse, 
133. 

Pádisháh Khwájah, 459. 

Pádisbáh Qulí, 480, 596. 

padre, a Portuguese priest, 182. 

pdgosht, one of Akbar’s regulations, 217. 

Pahár, of Jálor, 401. 

Palár Khan Baloch, 351, 526 (No. 407). 

Pahár Singh Bundelá, 407, 488. 

Pahari, nickname of Prince Murad, 309. 

pahit, 59. 

pahluwan, or wrestler, 253. 

páiks, or runners, 138 ; vide postrunners, 

patkár, 20. 

painting, art of, 96, 107; discouraged 
by Islám, 108 ; painters of Europe, 
96 ; vide Akbar. 

Pairawi, of Sawah, a poet, 600. 

paisah, a coin, 31. 

palds, a wood, 298. 

palki bearers, 254. 

pan, 72, 73, G16, 

gánchtoliah, a stuff, 510. 

Panchú, Shaikh, 538, 617, 

pandau, a coin, 30, 31, 

ganiálah, a fruit, 70. 

pantwár, 26. 

panj, a coin, 30. 

Pápá, the Pope, 183. 

paper, variegated, invention of, 101. 

Parhez Bánú Begum, 314. 

Parisram, Rajah of Jammú, 345. 

Parmánand Khatri, 476 (No. 214). 

Parsi feasts, kept by Akbar, 276; vide 

` Akbar, Zoroastrians. 


páras stone, 402. 

Parí-gúrat, a masnawi, 514. 

Parichhat Zamíndár, 493. 

Partáb Bundelá, 488. 

Partáb, Rái of Mánkot. 345. : 

Partáb Rán& (Ráná Kíká), 387, 400, 
4432., 519. 

Partáb Singh Kachhwáhah, 616 (No. 
336). 

Partáb Ujjainiyah, 5132. 

parwánchahs, 263, 

Parwáncht, an officer, 259. 

Parwiz, Prince, 310, 311, 314, 336, 337, 
344, A772. 

Parwízdád, a musician, 613». 

Patr Das, Rai Bikramajit, 439, 469 
(No. 196). 

páulah, a coin, 31. 

pay, of soldiers, 247, 251, 262, 254, 
504 ;ofm angabdáfð, 248 ; of Ahadis, 
250. 

Payámi, a poet, 601. (618. 

Páyandah Khán Mughul, 387 (No. 68), 

Páyandah Muhammad Tarkhán, 362. 

payments, how made, 262, 263, 264. 

pensions, 474, 510. 

perfumes, 73, 74, 75, 77. 

Peshrau Khan, 497 (No. 280). 

phurdit, 253. 

Pharao, proverbial in the East, 160n., 
169, 170, 181. 

Píchah Ján Anagah, 344. 

pickles, 64 

pigeon flying, 298. 

piles, prevent a man from joining in 
public worship, 177. 

pineapples, 68. 

pinjar, 25. 

Pir 'Alí Beg, 315. 

Pir Khan [Pirú], son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, 503. 

* Pir Khan, of Jálor, 622. 

Pir Muhammad, a kátib, 101. 

Pir Muhammad Khan Shirwání (Mulla), 
324 (No. 20), 859n., 541, 619. 


Pírzádah, Liwáí, a poet and musician, 
613, 6132. 

pital, vide brass. 

piydr, a fruit, 71. 

plantain tree, 70. 

play, at court, 203, 297, 303, 349. 

Poets, of Akbars reign, 548ff; poets 
laureate of India, 491, 5482., 611; 
vide Kabi Rai, Malik ushshuará. 
Vide also the following Poets, men- 
tioned in the Aín,—Aeall, Amri, 
Anísí, Arslan, Ashki, Asírí, Ætishí; 
Bábá Talib; Cabri, Ον (C urafí) 
Kashmiri, Carli Sawaji, Cabühí, 
Cáib, Calihi, Cali; Dakhlí, Dauri, 

Faizí í 


Dawái ; (Fayyazi), Fairí 


Sarhindí, Fahmi, Fanáí, Farebi, 
Fárisí, Fikri, 
Ghayúrí, Ghazali, Ghaznawi, Hai- 
dar Mu'amhhaí, Haidari, Hairatí, 
Hálati, 
shimí, JIayátí, Ifusain 
Marwi, Huzni, Ππλήτί; hnámí, 
"Iábí ; Jami, Jazbí, Judáí; Nahi, 
Kalim, Kami, 
Khusrau, Khusrawi; Lisání, Li- 
wii; Mahwi, Mailí, Makhfi, Ma- 


stha, Mazhari, 


Fustini; Ghaivati, 


Halimi, Hamdamí, Há- 
„ . 
Iáziq, 


Kami Sabzwari, 


Mushfigi; Nágir 


Khusrau, Nádirí, Nami, Nai, 
Nawai, Naziri, Núrí; Panawi, 


Payání; Qaidi, Quári Qasim 

Akslán, Qásim Júnábádí, Qásimí, 

Qadiji Raffi, Raháí, Rahi, Razai, 
Ruswái; Sámrí, Sanai, Shaikh 
Sáqi, Saqqá, Sarkhush, Sarmadi, 
Sawádí, Shafiq, Shahrí, Shápür, 
Sheri, Shitáí, Shikebi, Shuji't, 
Sirájá; Sultan; Taqiyá, Taríųí, 
Tashbíhí;  Ulfatí, 'Urfí ; Wagli, 
Wafáí, Wali Dasht Bayázi, Wálihí, 
Waqárí, Wuqú í. 

porters, vide Darbán. 

Portugueso, their missionaries at Ak- 
bar’s court, 168, 182, 191, 618; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 172, 
440, 499. 


post, post-runners, 2537, 

Prasuttam Singh Kachhwáhah, 458. 

Pratáb, vide Partáb. 

precious stones, 15, 451, 510»; vide 
diamond, yáqút. 

prices of articles, 62; of ice, 56; of 
building materials, 223; vide 
wages. 

Printing, art of, in India, 992. 

prisoners, how treated, 330. 

Prit hí Chand Kachhwahah, 495. 

Prit hí Singh Bundela, 488, 

Prophet, the, abused at court, 196. 

prostitutes, segregated, 192. 

prostration, or sida, 159, 159n., 181, 
193. 

Publie Works, 222, 

punhar, 21, 20. 

Pürau Mall, ot Gídhor, 3-10, 4801. 

Püran Mall Kachhwáhah, 329. 

Purbin Khan, a musician, 612. 


Puruk hotam, Rai, a Dráhinan, 180, 528. 


(), BIL son of 'Atíq, 526 (Νο. 412). 

Qabúl Khan, 457 (No. 137), 516. 

gabult, a dish, 60. 

Qadam Rasil, ον Qudam Mubárak, or 
foot print ol the prophet, 198, 507. 

Qadir Khan Malla, 428. 

Qadir Qulí, 525 (No. 402). 

guigúré, a kind of camphor ; vide 
Sancurt, 78. 

Qaidi, of Shiraz, a poet, 599. 

Qaim Khan, 371. 

qalandart, a kind of tent, 46, 54. 

qal yah, a dish, 61. 

Qamar Khán, 418, 485 (No. 243). 

gæmarghak, a kind of hunting, 284. 

Qandabárí Mahall, 314. 

Qanbar Be, 459. 

Qánún, a medical work, 467. 

Qaqshal, a clan, 369, 3692. 

Qara Bahadur, 400 (No. 119). 

Qurá Bahri, 516 (No. 3). 


Qura Beg Farráshbegi, 313. 

Qará Khán Turkmán, 365. 

Qaráqoinlü Turks, 315, 619. 

Qarátág Khan, 400, 516. 

Qará Turks, 3712. 

Qara Yiisuf, 316. 

Qaráchah Khan, 388. 

gardrndmah, 263. 

Qarárí, Núruddín of Gílán, a poet, 
175, 586. 

gardwals, or hunters, 282, 289. 

Qarlyghs, a tribe, 454, 501. 

Qasim, Mulla and Maulana, 545, 

Qasim 'Alí Khán, 465 (No. 187). 

Qasim Arslan, a poet, 103, 609. 

Qasim Badakhshi, Mir, 499 (No. 283). 

Qasim [Khan] Barha, Sayyid, 336, 392, 
407, 408 419, (No. 105). 

Qasim Beg, 106, 517 (No. 350), 541. 

Qasim Beg Khan, 378. 

Qasim Júnábádi, Mirza, 591. 

Qasim Káhf, a poet, 200, 566. 

Qasim Khan Kast, 443. 

Qasim Khan Mir Bahr, 379 (No. 59), 
620. 

Qisim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 498. 

Qasim Khan Sistani, 439. 

Qasim Khwajah, 607 (No. 316). 

Qasim Kohbar, a musician, 613. 

Qasim Kokah, 420. 

Qasim, Shaikh, Muhtashim Khan, 493, 

Qisimi, of Mazandaran, a poet, 610. 

Qawim Khan, 371. 

Qazáq Khan Taklú, 426, 508. 

Qdzi, 268 ; general character of Qázís, 
269. 

Qazi ' Alí, 411, 528. 

Qazi Khan Badakhshí, 383. 

Qází Khan Bakhshi, 477 (Νο. 223). 

Qazi Hasan, of Qazwin, 498 (No. 281). 

qímah paldo, a dish, 60; gimah shúrbá, 
60. 

qirát, a weight, 36. 

qirbak, a title, 3930. 

Qismiyah Bash, 618. 
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gisrág, a mare, 185. 

qitmir, a weight, 36, 

Qiya Khan, 437. 

Qiya Khan, son of Cáhib Khan, 464 
(No. 184). 

Qiyám Khan, son of Shih Muhammad 
Qalati, 433. 

qübüz, a musical instrument, 619, 

Qtich Beg Humáyúní, 456. 

Qudsi, of Karbala, a poet, 602, 

quicksilver, 39; habitually eaten, 401 ; 
when called kushtah, 563m. 

qulij, meaning of, 355n., 500. 

Qulij Khan, 34, 309, 354. 

Qulijullah, 501. 

quilutuin, 202. 

Qunduq Khan, 464 (No. 181). 

Qundúz Khán, 376, 464. 

qur, or collection of weapons, royal 
flags, &c., 50, 1097110, 282. 

Quraish Sultán, of Káshghar, 469. 

qurgkub, 23. 

qutáb, a dish, 60. 

Qutbuddin, Sultan of Gujrat, 506. 

Qutbuddin, of Jalesar, 191. 

Qutbuddin Khan, 188, 24], 333 (No. 28). 

Qutbuddin Khan, Shaikh, 496 (No. 275). 

Qutli Khan Lohani, 326, 349, 354, 
356, 366n., 410 ; his sons, 620. 

Qutlugh, meaning of, 422. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan, 432 (No. 123). 


Razr a coin, 30. 

Rati í, [Rafi uddin Haidar] of Ká- 
shan, a poet, 593, 5931. 

Rafigi, 594n. 

Rafí uddín Cufawi, Mirza, 623. 

Rahai, a poet, 592n. 

rahas, a coin, 28. 

Rahi, a poet, 611. 

Rabim Quli, 515 (No. 333). 

Rahman Dad, Mirza, 339. 

Rahmat Khan, son Masnad ‘Ali, 497, 
502 (No. 306). 


Rahmatullah, a singer, 613. 

Rai Bhoj ITádá, 458 (No. 174). 

Rai Durgá Sísodiah, 417 (Νο. 103). 

Rai Mall Shaikhawat, 419. 

Rai Man, 262x. 

Réi Rai Singh, 310, 357 (No. 44, 463, 
526. 

Rai Sál Darbárí, 419 (No. 106). 

Raibárí, a class of Hindús who train 
camels, 147. 

raihánt, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

Rajah "Alí of Khandesh, 463; vide ‘Ali 
Khan. 

Rajiwat, 419. 

Rájpúts, Janúhah, 334; Kachhwahah, 
vide Bihárí Mall; Hadas, 400; 
Ranghars, 526; Ráthors, 357, 459 ; 
vide Main, Mun). 

Rajsingh, Rajah, Kachhwáhah, 458 (No. 
174). hd 

Rájú Bárha, Sayyid, 452. 

rák hi, a Hindú custom, 184, 2164. 

Ram Chand Baghelá, 358, 367, 369, 
406, 612n. 

Rám Chand Bundelá, 4772., 487 (No. 

918). 
zám Chand Chauhan, 495. 

Ram Chand Kachhwáhah, son of Jagan- 
nát h, 387. 

Ram Chand Kachhwáhah, 495 (No. 
268). 

Rám Chandr, Rájah of Khurdah, 489 
(No. 250), 607a. 

Ram Das, son of Rajsingh, Kachh- 
wahah, 453. 

Rám Das Kacbhwáhah, [Rajah Karan] 
483. 

Ram Das Diwan, Rai, 615 (No. 331). 

Rám Dís, the singer, 611n., 612, 0121. 

Rámsáh, Rájah of Gwáliár, 339, 343. 

Ram Sah Bundela, 356, 487. 


Ránás of Maiwár, 387; vide Partab ` 


Singh, Udai Singh. 
Ranbáz Khan Kambú, 402. 
Ranghat Rajputs, 526. 
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Rangsen of Agrah, a musician, 612. 

Rashahát ulha yat, title of a book, 5682. 

rasi, an acid, 24. 

Ratan Rathor, 259. 

Ratan Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Rathors, 357, 459, 522. 

rali, a weight, 162. 

Raushanis, 342., 310, 315, 356. 

Ravá Quli, 496 (No. 274). 

Razii, a poet, 406. 

Razawt, 482; — Sayyids, BSI; — 
Khan, a title, 439 ; eide Músawí. 

Wazawí Khan Mírzá Mirak, 438 (No. 
141). 

να] Mulk, 385. 

rebellion of the Mirzis, 323, 330, 332, 
353, 373, 375, 380, 390, 397, 401; 
dates, 4342. 

refining of gold, 20; of silver, 22. 

religious views of the Emperor, Akbar ; 
vide Akbar. 

reporters, 258 ; nide wáqvalinawís. 

revenue, how paid, 13, 

revolt, military, in Bengal, 323, 350, 
351,431. ° | 

TIu'áyat, son of Peshrau Khán, 408, 

mede, a metal,*40. 

rice, best kinds, 57. 

rigd, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

risálahdár, an officer, 259. 

river tolls, 281. 

Riydzussalatin, title οἱ a historical work, 
457. 

Rizqullah Khan, vide Hakim Lizqullah. 

Rozafzún, Rajah, 4465. 

rubab, a musical instrument, 613. 

ruby, a large one, 414. 

váh i tutiyd, a metal, 40, 

ruhdnt, a kind of writing, 99, 

Rúhullah (I), öll. 

7i, a metallic composition, 41, 

ruined towns, 494, 

Ruknuddín Mahmúd Kamángar, 530. 

Ruknuddin, Shaikh, 638. 

Ruknuddin, a poct, 589% 


Rúni Khan, Ustad Jalapí, 4}. (No. 
146). 

runners, 138. 

Tú), a servant of Akbar, 425. 

rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dims, 233; 
counted 40 dams in salaries, 31 ; — 
of Sher Shih, 31 ; of Akbar, 31, 33. 

Rúpmatí, the beautiful dancing girl, 
4290. 

Rúp Mukund Sisodiah, 418. 

Rup Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Rupsi Bairdgi Kachhwahah, 427. 
Rugayyah Begum, daughter of Mirza 
Tindal, Akbars wife, 309, 500. 

Rustam Khan Dak hiní, 478. 

Rustam Cafawi, Mírzá, 314 (No. 9). 
3642., 513, 619. 

Rustam, Prince, 618. 

Rustam i Zamán, Shaikh Kabir, 519, 
520, 

Rnuswá í, 5952. 

rúyat, 190, 


Scan bánú Béeum, 619. 

Sa ádat Khan, 478, 4782. 

Svadat Khan, son of Zafar Khan, 522. 

Sa ádat Khan Dadakhshi, 427 (X . 117). 

Sa ádat Mirza, son of Khizr Khwájah, 
443 (No. 153). 

Sabal Singh, 485 (No. 245). 

sabbák, 29. 

Sabdal Khán, 4°8 (No. 139). 

Sa'duddin, of Khál, 5922. 

Sadullah Masiha, 511. 

Svdullah, Maulana, 515. 

Sa’dullah Nawazish Khan, 363, 3635. 

saffron (za faràn), 84, 411, 479. 

saftdrú, a metallic composition, 40. 

ság, 99. 

sahsah, a money bag, 14. 

Sáhü Bhonslah, 489. 

sahw ullisdn, title of a book, 6032. 

sdibdn, a royal ensign, 50. 


Sa'id Badakhshi, 410, 
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Said Khan Bahadur Zalarjang, 460, 

Saíd Khan Chaghtái, 331, 340n., 303. 
363n., 463. 

Sa'id Khán Gakk'har, 456, 457, 4771. 
532. 

Said, Maulana, of Turkistán, 540. 

Said Toqbái, 439. 

Sal ΑΗ Beg, 316. 

Sauf Khán Bárha, 392, 414. 

Saif Khan Kokah, 350. 

Sufuddin Cafawf, 316. 

Sufuddin Husain "Alí Khan Barha, 
392, 

Saifullah, Mirza, son of Qulij Khán, 
900 (Νο, 292), 242. 

Suifulmulük, 473. 

sailors, 280. 

Sajáwal Khan Súr, 498. 

Sakat Singh, 485 (No. 256). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 519. 

Sakat Singh Kachhwahah, 516 (No. 
349). 

Sakinah Bánú Begun, 435, 449. 

Sakra, of Maiwár, 519 (No. 366). 

Salahuddín Carli, 580A. 

Salámullah, 211. 

of women, 44, 45, 615; of 
peusieners, 451; of ship-captains, 
281; how paid, 262, 263, 204; 
240, 245, 245, 250, 251, 510, 511. 

Salim Chishtí, of Fathpúr Sikri, 169, 
2072., 309, 402, 475, 402, 496, 
015, 539, 546. 

Salim Khan Afghán, 416. 

Salim Khan Kákar, 436 (No. 132). 

Salim Khan Sirmúr Afghán, 436. 

Salim, Prince, vide Jahangir. 

Salim Quli, 518 (No. 357). 

Salim Shih, 33], 317, 456; vide Is- 
lem Shah. 


Salimah Khánum, 441. 


salaries, 


* Salimah Sultan Begum, 198, 309, 316, 


327, 441, 618. 
salími, a coin, 30. 


Salman of Sawah, a poet, 100», 


26, 37. 
salt, manufacture of, 470; an antidote 


salont, 21, 


against drunkenness, 5552. 

saltpetre, δῦ, 56. 

Saltán Deodah, of Sarohi, 357, 3582., 
419. 

salutations, at court, 158. 

Saminji Khan, 416 (No. 100). 

Samánjí Khan Qurghújí, 441 (No. 147). 

Samarqandi, Mir, 522. 

Simrah Besun, 421. 

Sámrí, a poet, 6032., 604. 

Sanábil, title of a book, 517. 

sunads, or grants, 250 ; how sealed, 263. 

Sandi, a poet, 550x., 609. 

sanbuscth, a dish, 60. 

sand for strewing on paper, 101. 

sandalwood, 81. 

Sandahas, a family of Amarkot, 339. 

Séugah Punwar, 526 (No. 411). 

Sangrám, of K harakpúr, 310, 446, 1101, 
450». 

sangrám, Akbar’s favorite gun, 
617. 

Sant Khan Harawi, 476. 


sanj, or eymbal, 51. 


116, 


Sanjay, of Kashán, a poet, 595. 

Sanjar Galawi, Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 313, 406 (No. 272). 

Sanjar Mirza, son of Khizr Khan Magi 
rah, 4774. 

Sanka Rana, 450. 

Sanskrit, translations from, 104, 106, 
199 ; names of the sun, 200, 202. 

sanujé (satiéji), a kind of horse, 139, 

Sanwal Das Jadon, 525 (No. 396), 

Sau wal Singh Bundela, 488. 

sagalndmaæh, 250. 

Sayi, Shaikh, a poct, 593. 

Sáqinámahs, a class οἵ poenis, by Sanáí, 
663n.; by Shikebi, 5704. ; by Mu- 
hammad Cull, 000 ` 

Saqqá, a poet, 581a. 

sardpardah, 54. 


Sarbaland Khan, 506. 
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Sardar Khan, Mír, "Abdullah, 
328. * 

Sardár Khan, 938. 469, 402, 

Sarfaraz Khan, 492. 

sarkhat, 250, 201, 263. 

Sarkhush, the poet, 2531. 

Sarmadí Afehan, 341. 

Sarmadi, of Icfahán, 607. 

sarmandal, a musical instrument, 612. 

Sarinast Khan, 519 (No. 302). 

Sarod Khan, a singer, 612. 

Satr Sal Bundela, 458. 

Satr Sál Kachhwahah, 118. 

Satr Sal Rathor, 359. 

Sattis, a tribe, 4502. 

Saturn, or Zuhal, 2014. 


Sawádí, a poet, 5804. 


327, 


Suicdnih, a ‘historical work, 316, 
418a. 

δν) ul ilhám, title of a book, 519. 

sayurghál, or rent-free land, 261, 2068, 
200, 270. 

Say yids, of Ainrohah, 391; Arabsháli, 
389; of Barba, 336, 390; of Du- 
khara, 413, 4155 of Gulistanah, 
5007. 3 of Injá, 450; of Πάνα], 
4509; of Manihpty, 301; Müsawt, 
381; Razawi, 381, 182 ; Salámi, of 
Shiraz, 506, 607; Tabatibá, 2934. ; 
of Tirmiz, 51-4. 

sciences, how divided, 2702, 

sealine- was, how made, 261. 

seals, Imperial, £5, 52, 262. 

sects, ede Khwájahs; Maghribiyah ; 

Mahdawis ; Mahmúdís ; Nugtawis ; 

Raushanis i Sumanis; Umana; 
Wálndis. 

Shad Khan, 481. 

Shad Khan, Mirza Shadman, 327, 
480 (No. 233). 

Shadi Be Uzbali, 519 (No. 307). 

Shadi Beg, 455. 

Shádi Bey Shujá at Khan, 481, 

Shadi Khan Afghan, 319. 

Shadi Khan Shadi De, 165. 


Shadi Shah, 102. 
Shadman, Mirza, vide Shad Khan, 
Shádmán Pak hlíwál, 502. 
Shafi, Mirza, 412. 
Shafíq, name of a writer, 4911. 
Shah, a title, 337, 337 n. 
Shah, Mauláná, of Mashhad, a kátib, 
100. 
shah Abul Fath, 5880. 
Shah Abul Ma álí, Mír, 312, 322, 
441. 
Shah Abú Turab, 198. 
Shah “Alan Ahmadábádí, 5 £7. 
Shah "Alí Nizám Shah, 336. 
Shah Beg Arghún (under Babar), 311. 
Shah Beg Arghún, son of Zul-nün 


9003., 


Arghiin, 362. 

Shah Beg Khan Arghún, 313. 

Shah Beg Khan, vide Khán Daurán. 

Shih Beg Khan Badaklshi, 412 (No. 
148). 

Shah Budigh Khan, 371 (No. 52), 
382. 

Shah Fanáí, son of Mir Najafi, 426 
(No. 115). 

Shah Fakhruddín Müsawi, Naqábat 
Khán, 406 (No. 88). 

Shah Ghazi Khan, 413 (No. 154), 449, 

Shah Husain Arghtin, Mirza, 362, 422. 

Shah Jahangir, vide Háshimi. 

Shah Khalil, 376. 

Shih Mahmúd, of Níshápúr, a katib, 
102. 

Shah Malik, Mir, 465. 

Shah Manetir, Khwájah, 430 (No. 122), 
3dn., 334. 

Shah Mirza, 325, 461, 462. 

Shah Muhammad Gakk’har, 515 (Νο, 
332). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad 1 "Alí, 
525 (No. 395). [541. 

Shah Muhammad, Maulana, 106, 540, 

Shih Muhammad, Mulla, 208. 

Shah Muhammad, Mirza, vide Ghaznin 
Khan, 378. 
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Shah Muhammad, son 
Sultan, 506 (No. 310). 

Shah Muhammad, of Káshæhar, 459. 

Shéh Muhammad, of Sháhábád, 106. 

Shéh Muhammad Khan Qalati, 408 
(No. 95). 

Shah Quli Khan Naranji, 480 (No. 
231), 596. 

Shah Qali Galábat Khan, 419. 

Shah Qulí Mahram Baharli, 359 (No. 
45). 

Shah Sultán, Mirza, All, 

skáh-álú (cherries), 65 ; vide gilás. 

Shahan Agha, 4141. 

Sháham beg, 319. 

Shihan Khan Jaláir, 410 (No. 97). 

Shalámat Khán Bárha, 392. 

Shahbaz Khán Kambu, 188, 212, 326, 
328, 312, 350, 399 (No. 80), 422. 

Shahbaz Khan, son of Sharif Anírul- 
Umará, 518. . 

shah’, a kind of silver, 23, 37. 

Sháljahán | Prince Khurram |, 310, 311, 
314, 337, 337n; 
prostration, 213. 


of Quraish 


abolishes the 


Shahnawaz Khan Catawi, 339, 473, 
4722. 

Shahnawáz Khán, Mirza 
δι]: 

Shahri, a poet, 421. 

Shéhrukh Dantúrí, 521 (No. 392}. 

Shahrukh, Mirza, son of Mirza Ibrahim 
Badakhshi, 309; 312 (No. 7); his 
children, 313 ; 380, 380”. ; 520. 

Shahrukh, son of Mirza Rustam Culawi 
314. 

Shahryár, Prince, 311, 510. 

Sháhú Khail Afghans, 602. 

Shahzadah Khánum, Akbar's daughter, 
J08. 

Shaibani, a tribe, 319, 328. 

Shaibini Khan Uzbak, 361, 302. 

Shaikh Husain, an engraver, 53. 

Shaikh Husain, Maulana, 540. 

Shaikh Mir, 4452. 


(γιο, 339, 


Shaikháwat Kachhwáhahs, 494. * 

Shaikhzádah 1 Suhrwardí, 100. 

Sháistah Khan, Mírzá Abú Talib, 511, 
512. 

Shajáwal Khán Súr, 428 

Shamdil unnabí, title of a work, 541. 

Shámli, a tribe of Turkinins, 575., 
619. 

Shams Bukhárí, 623. 

shamsuh, an ensign, 50. 


shansherbidz, 252, 253. 


Shamsi, Mír, vide Jahángír Quit 
Klián. 

Shamnsuddín Bayasanghur, a kátib, 
100. 


Shamsuddin Chak, 618. 

Shamsuddin Hakimul Mulk, 542. 

Shamsuddín Kháfí, Khwajah, £15 (No. 
159), 411, 425, 451. 

Shamsuddin Khatái, a kátib, 100. 

Shamsuddín Brut, a kátib, 102. 

shamydnah, an awning, 54. 

Shankal Beg, 361. 

s hausuh, 27 

Shápür Khwájah, 508, 512. 

Sharaf, of Níshápúr, a musician, 613a. 

Sharaf, of Yazd, an engraver, 53. 

Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz, 512 (No. 321). 

Sharafuddin, of Munair, a saint, 48, 

Sharafuddin, Mtr, 507. 

Sharafuddin Husain, Mirzá, 322 
17), 329, 350, 351. 

Sharif Amuli, Mir, 
176, 209, 5912. 

Sharif, Amir ul Umará, son of Khwájah 
“Abdueeamad, 517 (No. 351). 

Sharif Khan, 383 (No. 63). 

Sharif, Mir, of Kolab, 526 (No. 406). 

Sharif, Mir, son of Sh4h Fathullah, 540. 

Sharif, Mirza, son of “Alauddin, 522 
(No. 372). 

Sharif Sarmadi, 516 (No. 244), 5912., 
607, 607n. 

Sharif Wuqú í, a poet, 591. 

Shatal, 203. 


452 (No. 166), 


(No. 
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shawls, 90. 91. 

Sher Afkan Khan Tstajlu, first husband 
of Núr Jahan, 496, 524. 

Sher Afkan, son of Saif Kokah, 518 
(No. 355). 

Sher Afkan Khan Iumáyúní, 455. 

Sher Alí Kámráni, 388. 

Sher Beg Yasáwulbáshí, 515 (No. 331). 

Sher Khan, son of Vtimad Khan Gujrátí, 


337. 
Sher Khan Fúládí, 325, 386, 396, 407, 
463. 


Sher Khán Mughul, 494 (No. 263). 

Sher Khwajah, 459 (No. 176). 

Sher Muhammad, $24 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Díwánah, 316, 
348, 402, 524. 

Sher Shah Súr, called by Mughul his. 

3284. ; 
army reforms, 212; confers lands, 
256, 271;, 310, 122, 428, 406, 
503, 504. 

Sher Shah, son of Adli Mubáriz Khan, 
410. 

Sherzad, 405. 

Sherzád Khan Dahádur, οἱ t. 

2592, 30 1. 

197, 


317, 


torians Sher Whan, his 


Sher Aamán Bárha, 

Sheri, a poet, 106, 
610. 

Sheroyah Khan, 455 (No. 168). 

Sherullah, 522. 

Shíahs. 338; how treated by Sunnis, 
401 ; may abuse their religion, vide 


202, 901, 


taqiya h. A 
Shifai, a writer, 013. 
Shihab Badakhshi, 482. 

Shihab Khan, a singer, 612. 
Shihab Khan, Haji, 371. 
Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan, or Shihab 

Khan, 332 (No. 20), 5012. 
Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, £33. 

Shikebi, Mulla, a poet, 33oa., 5/0. 
Shinál Khan Chelah, 443 (No. 154), 
470. 


ships, 280. 
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sitting, modes of, 160». 
Sívrát, a Hindú festival, 201. 


shirbirinj, 59. 
Shirwáni Afvhans, 619. 


shoshah, a caligraphical term, 1032. Siwé Ram, 481. 
Shuja Beg Arghún, vide Sháh Beg. siydhyosh, 290. 
Shujá' Kábulí Asad Khan, 421. Sojá Kachhwáhah, 329. 
Shujá , Mírzá, Najábat Khan Badakh- soldiers, their pay, 247, 251, 252, 3401. ; 
shí, 313. fined, 205. 
Shujá at Khan, vide "Abdullah Khán sounds, nature ol, 98. 
Uzbak. Soz o gudáz, a Masnawi, 6062. 
Shujá at Khán Muqím Arab, 371 (No. specific gravity, 41; of woods, 227. 
51). spices, Gh. (422. 
Shujá at Khan Shadi Beg, 481. Sri Rán, son of Gajpati of Bihár, 400, 
ShojVat Khan, Shaikh Kabir, 519, Stewarl’s History of Bengal, 324, 365%., 
520, 521, 523. 3707., 80909}, 
Shujá'at Khan Súr, 428, 4282. stitch, diflerent kinds of, 802. 
Shujá í, a poet, 0-13. storax, Sl. 
Shujiwal Khan Afghán, 417. stulls, different kinds of, 90, 91, 6i 
Shukrullah Zafar Khan, son of Zam Subhin Kháu, a singer, 013, 
Khan, 310, 522 (No. 373). Subbán Quli Khan, of Bukhara, 522. 


Subhan Quli Turk, 353. 
Subháu Singh Bundelá, 865. 
sugandh gugald (bdelliui), 82. 


Shukrunnisé Begum, Akbar's danghter, 
308. : 

shullah, a dish, 60. 

sijdah, or prostration, 159, 181, 192, sugarcane, cultivation of, 69. 

Suhul Khan Habshí, 335. 

Suhráb Khán, 413. 

Sulváb Turkinan, 463. 

Sukh Deo Bundela, 488. 


suk?, a coin, dl. 


410 ; continued by Jahángir, 2120. ; 
abolished by Sháhjahán, 213a. 

sijjt, 24. 

sikkuchi, 22. 

Sikandar Dutáni. 50-4. 

Sikandar Khan Stir, 319, 365, 9007. 

Sikandar Mirza, 401, 402. 

sildvas (storax), 81. 

Sildoz, a Chawhtai clan, 439. 

Silhadí Kachhy thah, 495 (No. 267). 

silver, 22¢25, 31, 35, 38, 10. 

sínu ὁ sukhtah, a metallic composition, 
Al. 

sing, a brass born, ol. 


Sulaiman (Solomon), king of the Jews, 
906, də b, 59-du., 5024. 

Sulaimán Karardui, king of Bengal, 
171, 318, 337, 360, 427, 502; his 
death, 4277. , Οδ. 

Sulaiman, Khwájah, 407. 

Suannin Loháui, Khwajah, 520. 

Sulaiman Maukli, 370. 

Suluünán,.Mírzá, son of Khan Mirza 
311 (No. 5), 322. 

Sulaiman Shirazi, Khwajah, 350, 157, 
912 (No. 327). 

Sulaimán, Sultán, of Badakhshán, 410. 

sulphur, 25, 39.. 

Suls, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

Sultán, nom de plume of several poets, 
320. 


Siugráu, vide Sangrám. 
Sipahdar Khan, 804. 

sipand, wild rue, 199u., 077A. 
Sirájá, a poet, 5697. 

Sirgyán Khan, a singer, 612. 

Siri Caf, a kind of cloth, 94, 617. 
Kirs tree, used in medicine, 421. 
sitdi, 21. 
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Sultan Shaikh, of Thaneswar, 104. 

Sultan Adam Gakk’har, vide Adam. 

Sultan "Alí, of Qáyin, a kátib, 102. 

Sultán "Alí, Khwájah, Afzal 
Khan. 

Sultan “Ali, of Mashhad, a kAtib, 101, 
102. 

Sultán Begum, 441. 

Sultán Deorah, vide Saltán Deodah. 


Sultán Hafiz Ilusain, a musician, 613. 


vide 


Sultan Háshim, a musician, 613. i 

Sultan Husain, of Khujand, 102, 

Sultán Husain Jaláir, 317, 38-4, 411. 

Sultan, Husain Mírzá, 209. 

Sultan Ibrahim, of Aubah, 435, 533. 

Sultán 
461. 

Sultán Khwájah, 'Abdul 'Azím, 204, 
209, 210, 269, 272, 273, 423 (No. 
108), 619. 

Sultán Mahmňd Badakhshi, 528. 

Sultan Mahmúd Mirza, 311. 

Sultán Muhammad Khandán, 102. 

Sultán Muhammad Munsif Khan, 477. 

Sultán Muhammad Nár, a kátib, 109. 

Sultan Sárang Gakk har, 456, 486. 

Sultan Tatar Gakk har, 456. 


Sultánunnisá Begum, 310. 


Khánum, Akbar’s daughter, 


Sumanís, a scet in Sindh, 1797. 

sumni, a coin, 30. 

sun, worshipped by Akbar, 200, 202; 
honored by Jahangir, 2122. 

Sundar, of Orisa, 526 (No. 414). 

Stir Das Kachhwahah, 498. 

Sar Das, a singer, 612, 6122. 

Sur Singh Ráthor, 359. 

súrajkránt, n stone, 48. 

Surjan Hádá Rai, 409, 436. 

surkh, a weight, 162. 

Surmah i Sulaimdni, a Persian 
dictionary, 518. 

surnd, a trumpet, 51. 

suttees, 341, 6062., 6122. 

swelling, a discase peculiar to Bhakkar, 
421. 
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is a fighting clephant, 
407. 

Tabaqd! i Akbaré, chronology of, 4182, 

Libinát, 242. 

tabrí, a dirham, 36. 

taghihah, 950. 

Tufríhul '"Dnárat, title of a work, 
359. ' 

Tafsir i Ma dnt, 523. 

Tahir Beg, son of Khán i Kalan, 506 
(No. 312). 

Tahir Khan, Mír Faráshat, 408 (No. 
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94), 534. [ 021. 
Tahir Muhammad, Khwájah, 424, 


Tahir Músawí, Mir, 482 (No. 236). 

Tahir, son of Saifulmuluk, 473 (No, 
201), 525. 

Talmás Mirza Cafiwi, 314. 

Tahmásp, Shah, of Persia, 408, 409, 
424, 156 ; dies 178. 

Tahmúras, son of Prince Dányál, 310. 

Tahwildar, an ollicer, 45. 

taint, 242. 

Tay Bíbí, vide Mumtaz Mahall, 

Tay Khan, 457. 

Τά] Khan Ghori, 326. 

Taj Khán Khatriah, 526 (No. 401). 

Taj í Salmani, a kátib, 101. 

Tájak, a work on Astronomy, 105. 

Tájuddín, of Dihlí, 181. 

Takaltú Khan, 464. 

takauchiah, a hind of coat, 88, 5832. 

Takhtah Beg Kabuli, £69 (No. 190). 

taklif, 196. 

Laklit, a Qizilbash tribe, 426. 

lakiin, 196. 

tukyahnamads, 55. 

ta'líy, a kind of writing, 101. 

tælíyah, 249, 255, 209, 201. 

tálígtin, a metallic composition, 41. 

tamghdá, 159. 


Tamkin, an engraver, 52 


52,53 ; —a wrong 
"reading for Namakin, vide Abul 
Qasim Namakin. 


tangár, 26. 

'áng han, a pony, 15. 

tánk, a weight, 103. 

Tansen, the singer, [Tansain, Tansin | 
406, 475, 612, 6134. 

Tantarang Khan, a singer, 612. 

Taqi, or Taqiya, Mullá, of Shustar, 208, 
209, 518 (No. 352). 

Τιηί Muhammad, 518. 

Taqí, Mír, son of Shéh Fathullah, 
540. 

Taqiyá, of Dalbán, 518. 

tagiyah, practised by Shi ahs, 338. 

tarafilir, 289. 

Tarbiyat Khan, 371. 

Tardi Beg Khan, 318 (No. 12), 571. 

Tardí Khán, son of Qiya Khan, 311, 416 
(No. 101). 

tari, or toddy, ΤΟ. 

Tárikh í Alfi, 100, 449. 

Tárikh i Iláhí, or Akbar's Divine Era, 
195. 

Túrikh í Khán Jahán Lodi, 506. 

Tarikh í Ma'qumt, 421n., 490. 

Jurikh ù Rashidé, a historical work, 
455, 4602., 4012. 

JlTárikh i Sindh (Mágúmí), 514. 

Táríkis, a tribe, 469. 

Tariqi, a poet, 598a. 

tarkhin, a title, 304; conferred by 
Akbar, 542. 

Tarkhan Díwánah, 351. 

tarkul tree, 7U. 

tarri, a fruit, 71. 

Tarson Khán, 342 (No. 32), 422. 

Tarson, Mullá, of Dadakhshán, 210. 

Tash Beg, of Qipchák, a musician, 613. 

Tash Beg Khan Mughul, 457 (No. 
172). 

Tashbibi, of Káshán, a poet, 476, 596. 

taslím, a kind of salutation, 158. 

tassuj, a weight, 30. 

Tatars, worship the sun, 210. 

Tatár Gakk’har, Sultán, 456. : 

Tatar Khan, 424 (No. 111). 


Tátár Sultán, of Persia, 508. 

Tauhid í Tláhí, name of Akbars reli- 
gion, 201. 

taujth, army accounts, 260. 

(αφή, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

taxes, 275, 430; on marriages, 278; 
on horses imported, 215. 

tází, a kind of horse, 140, 233. 

Tazkiratul Umard, a historical work, 
1491. 

den ser tax, 275, 

Terry’s Voyage to East India, 621. 

Chanuh, meaning οἱ, 3152. 

thúli, 69, 

tiger hunting, 283. 

Tihanptirts, a elan, 391,293. 

Tiluksi Kachhwahah, 393. 

bilwah, 252. 

timber, kinds of, 223, 227. 

Timur, 201, 360, 460, 

Timur and Napoleon T., 5872. 

Timur Dadakhshí, 476. 

Tinur Khán Yakkah, 470 (No. 215.) 

Timurides, 461. 

tin, 40. 

titles, 910, 211, 952, 313, 330, 333, 
337, 39/2., 339, 361, 208, 3600. 
388, 41272., ^on. 4102, 503- 
512; of Afghins, 502; vide Tar- 
khán, Shah, Sultán, Farzand, Mir 
Simin, Mir Shab, Mír Mauvil, 
Mir Rubá í. 

Todar Mall Khatri, Rajah, 32, 333, 
söl, 341, 348, 375, 382, 3825, 
432 ; his birth place, 620. 

toddy, vide tari. 

Tolak Khan Qüehín, 444 (No. 158). 

toleration, 4482. 

tolls, rivertolls, 281. 

Toqbái, a Chaghtái clan, 434. 

torah i Chingizé, 454. 

translations from Sanskrit into Persian 
104, 199. 

transmigration of souls, 179, 

Treasuries, 12, 14, 


Tribes, vide Afridi, Afshar, Arghún, 
Arlát, Awan, Bahárlu, Bakhtyar, 
Barlás, — Dataní, Bhadauriuhs, 
Bhügiál Gakk'har, Chibh, Dhunds, 
Dilahzák, Duldai, Gakk’har, Ghar- 
bah Khail, Gharjah, Gurji, Ha- 
zárah, Yghur (Uigur), 
Janjú ah, Jháriah, Jodrab, Kájar, 
Kákar, Kát hí, Khanzadah, K'ha- 
tars, K’hotars, Kohbar, Lohání, 
Mahmand, Maji, Maidani, Main, 
Mangarál, Máwí, Miyanah, Ni- 
kallü, Niyází, Qaraqoinlii, Qarlygh, 
Sandaha, Satti, Sháhü Καῖ], 
Shaibani, Shamlii, Shirwáni, Sildoz, 
Taklá, Táríkí,  Tátár, "loqbái, 
Turbatí, Turk, Ustajlii, Uzbak, 
Yúsufzaí, Zulqadr ; vide Rájpúts. 

Tái Muhammad Qáqshál, 621. 

túrbegi, an office, 278. 

Tulsi Dias Jádon, 502 (No. 305). 

tumantoq, a royal standard, 50. 


Jalàir, 


&uquz, or nine, a favorite number of 
the Mughuls, 364n. 

Turbatí, name of a tribe, 348, 

turki, a kind of horse, 233. 

Turks, their character, 540. 


bons Kachhwáhah, 398, 399. 

"id, vide Aloes. 

U'dai Singh, son of Jaimall, 428. 

Udai Singh, Moth Rajah, of Jodhpúr, 
310, 429 (No. 121), 619. 

Udai Singh, Rana of Mewar, 330, 353, 
908, 519. 

Ugar Sen Kachhwáhah, 418. 

Uigur, vide Yghur. 

Ujjainiah Rajahs, of Bihar, 5132. 

Ulfati, a poet, 34n., 3552. 

Ulugh Beg, son of Mírzá Sultan, 319. 

Ulugh Khan Habshi, 437 (No. 135). 

Ulugh Mirza, 461, 462. 

Umaná, a sect, 452, 452. 

"Uthar, tho Khalifah, 36. 
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"Umar ibn Hubairah, 36. 

"Umar Shaikh Mírzá, son of Timur, 
299, 461, 510. 

umará i kibár, 239, 240. 

Umm Kulstim Begum, 441. 

uplah, or cowdung, 21. 

Urdú language, 352. 

Urdúbegís, arined women, 46. 

"Urft of Shiraz, the poet, 425, 509, 
580r. 

"Usman, son of Bahadur Khan Qur- 
begi, 405. 

Usman Loháni, Khwájah, 340, 341, 
477, 620, 521. 

Usta Dost, a singer, 612, 

Ustá Muhammad Amin, 613. 

Ustá Muhannyad ILusain, 613. 

Ustá Shah Muhammad, 613. 

Ustá Y úsuf, 613. 

Ustad Jalabi, vide Rimi Khán. 

Ustad Mirza "Ali Fathagi, a singer, 
613a. 

Ustajlü, a tribe, 619. 

U wais Sultán, 311. 

Uymáq (aimdg), 9712, 38ln. 

Uzbaks, 313. 

uzuk, an imperial seal, 52. 


Va QARI; a poct, 36-4. 

Vakils, of Akbar’s reign, 527, 

Vazirs, of Akbar’s reign, 527; vide 
Wazír. 

Vazir Khan Harawi, 853 (No. 41), 366. 

vegetables, 62, 71. 

voracity, 471. 

vowel-sigus of the Arabic language, 99. 


ἕλοι. a poet, 622, 508, 512. 
Walai of Igfahán, a poet, 592. 

wages of laborers,’ 225 ; of sailors, 281, 
Wahdat "Alí Rausháni, 411, 

Wahidis, a sect, 452. 

Waisí Khwajah Díwán, 433, 404, 


Wajihuddin, Shaikh, of Gujrat, 415, 
449, 457, 538. * 

Wakil, vide Vakil. 

Wala Jáh, Prince, 4722. 

Wali Beg, 518 (No. 359). 

Wali Beg Zulqadr, 329. 

Wali Dasht Dayází, a poet, 576n. 

Wali Khan Lohání, 520, 521. 

Wali Mirza, 310. 

Walihi, a poet, 595z. 

Wagiri, vide Vaqàrí. 

acáqi ahnawts, or news writer, 258. 

"igi át à Bábarí, Mistory of Dabar's 

reign, 335. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 87, 91. 

water, drunk at Court, 55; — of hte, 
556z. . 

waterfowl, 295, 290, 

wax representations of the 
Christ, 193, 618. 

wazifah, or allowances, 268. 

Wazir Beg Jamil, 473 (No. 200); vide 
Vazir. 

weapons, list of, 110. 

weavers, 55, 88. 

weighing ofgthe king, &e., 266; — of 
distinguished men, 6132. 

weights, 164, 36; vide bábíshúrí ; 
87 ; — of Kashmir, 84, 346. 

wine, drunk at court, 197 ; vide drink- 


birth of 


ing. 

wood, price of, 223, 

wrestlers, 253. 

writing, art of, 96. 

women, how many a Muhammadan may 
marry, 173; 44; armed, 46 (vide 
Urdübegís); perfect, 48; of Persia 
India and Transoxania, compared, 
327; how treated in the harem, 
361 ; — literary, vide Makhlí. 

Wuqú'í, of Níshápúr, a poet, 591. 


MET U; a horse, 233. 
yddddsht, 249, 259. 
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Yádgár, Khwájah, 492. 

Yádgár 'Alí Sultan Tálish, 513. 

Yádsár Hálatí, a poet, 595. 

Yadggr Husain, 437, 516 (No. 338). 

Yadear Razawi, 346. 

Yahya, of Káshán, a poet, 5612. 

Yahyá, Khwájah, of Sabzwár, 0018, 

Yahya, Mir, a kátib, 100. 

Yahya Qazwíni, Mir, 447. 

yak-hit’'h, 252. 

yakhni, a dish, 60. 

ya maní, a dirham, 36. 

Yaminuddaulah Agaf Jáh, öll; vide 
Acaf Khan (IV), 

Ya'qüb Beg Chaghtái, 331. 

Ya'qüb Beg, son of Shah Beg Khán- 
Dauran, 378. 

Yaqúb Bukhari, Sayyid, 398. 

Ya qúb Chak, 479. 

Yaqúb Carli, Shaikh, of Kashmir, 
182, 479, 046, 581. 

Ya'qüb, Qazi, 174. 

Táqút, invents the naskh-writing, 99. 

yaqut, a stone, 510a. 

Yàr Beg, 502. 

Yaraq Khán [Boráq  Khán?], 460, 
621. 

Yár Muhammad, son of (δια Khan, 
499 (No. 288). 

Yar Muhammad, Mír, of Ghazni, 321. 

yasal, 100. 

Yatin Bahadur, 470. 

Yazid, 36. 


᾿ Yol Quli Anísí, a poet, 478. 


yulmah, a dish, 60. 

Yúnán Bee, 519 (No. 369). 
Yusul (Joseph), 558x., 74η, 

Y suf, son of “Umar, 36. 
Yüsuf Beg Chaghtai, 331. 
Yüsuf Harkun, Shaikh, 539. 
Yusuf Kashmírí, 523 (No. 388). 


e Yüsuf Khan, son of Husain Khan 


Tukriyah, 373, 620. 
Yüsuf Khán Razawi, Mírzá, of Mash- 
had, 946 (No. 35), 449, 6062. 


Yusuf Khan Chak, of Kashmir, 478 
(No. 228). 

Yúsuf Mittí, 422. 

Yusuf Muhammad Khan, son of Atgah 
Khán, 323 (No. 18). 

Yusuf Shah, of Mashhad, a katib, 100. 

Yiizulzais, 204, 333, 344. 


//7 BA'D (civet), 79. 
Zafar Khán, Shukrullah, 522. 


Zahid, son of Cadiq Khan, 499 (No. 


286), 500. R 

Záhid Khan Kokah, 412. 

Zahíruddín "Abdullah Imami, 576^. 

Zahíruddín, Khwájah, 525 (No. 397). 

Zahiruddin Yazdi, Mir, 325. 

Zaidullah, Mir, 472, 473. 

Zain khán Kokah, 205, 328, 344 (No. 
34), 410, 477n., 592. 

Zain Shah Gakk'har, 40601. 

Zainuddín, a kátib, 102. 

Zainuddín Abú Bakr, of Taibad, a 
saint, 366, 

Zainuddín "Alí, 526 (No. 405). 

Aainuddin Khali, 592, 5922. 

Zainuddín Mahmúd Kamángar, 5392. 

Zainul 'Abidín, Mirzá, son of Agaf 
Khán (1Η.), 412, 573. 
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Zainul ' Abidín, Sultán of Kashmir, 456, 
011a. » 

Zakariyá, Shaikh, of Ajodhan, 181. 

Zaki, Mir, 482. . 

Zalikhá, wife of Potiphar, 558m. 

Yamán, Shaikh, of Panipat, 181. 

zamindoz, a tent, 64. 

zarah [zarrah],a coin, 30; a weight, 
36. 

zard birinj, a dish, 59. 

Zarrdb, 21. 

Zarrah o Khurshed, a Masnawi, 597. 

Zarrin-qalam, title of katibs, 100, 102, 
103. 

zát, * brevet,’ 941. 

Zebunnisá Begum, daughter of Aurang- 
zeb, 309. 

Ziáuddín, Shaikh, 546. 

Ziáuddín Yúsul Khan, 472. 

Zidullah, son of Muhammad Ghaus, 
457. 

Ziául Mulk, of Káshán, 497 (No. 290). 

Zoroastrians, 184, 210. 

Zubair, 36. 

Zuhal, or Saturn, 2012. 

Zulf "Alí Yazdí, 439. , 

Zulfaqár Khán Nugratjang, öll. 

Zul-nún Beg Arghún, 361, 362. 

Zulqadr, a Turkish tribe, 619. 
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Λη i Ghorband, 445. 

Abügarh, 358. 

Abú, Mount, vide Abügarh. 

Kchín, 79, 81, 281. 

Agrah, 31, 342., 55, 88, 289n., 207n., 
298, 314, 318, 341, 343, 350, 300, 
305, 403, 413, 414, 434, 447, 451, 
458, 474, 481, 483, 490, 499, 500, 
501, 505, 610, 511, 513, 514, 523, 
540, 511, 5672.. 576n., 582n., δν δη. 
619 (Fort of), 380, 514. 

Ae Mahall, 330, 410, 465. , 

Ahmadabad, 31, 88, 322, 325, 327, 
359, 334, 348, 351, 364, 385, 386, 
415, 415n., 463, 506, 607, 607n., 
538, 547, 568z, 5794, 680, 
580a., 590n., GOVn., 616. 

Ahmadnagar, 335, 356, 337, 401, 449, 
491, 504. 

Ahrot, 622. 

Ajmir, 31, 140, 187, 289m. 309, 322, 
397, 329, 330, 340, 353, 357, 396, 
398, 400, 401, 419, 418, 419, 452, 
455, 464, 482, 540, 009. 

Ajodhan, vide Pák Patan. 

Akbarnagar (Rájmahall), 340, öll. 

*Alápür, 286. 

"Ali Masjid, 418, 455n. 

Alláhábád, or lláhbás, or Tláhábád, 
31, 280, 310, 314, 368, 407, 412, 
413, 514, 517 ; vide Piyág, 617. 

Alwar, 31, 359n., 371, 537, 546. 

Amarkot, 318, 321, 339. 


Amber, 328, 329n., 339. 

Amet hí, 511, 538, 540. 

Amner, 4842. 

Amrohah, 209, 438, 

Amrsarnáyin, 986. 

Amul, 176, 452. 

Andaján (Farghánah), 354, 380. 

Anwlah, 395. 

"Ayabin Mount, 380, 

Arah (Bihár), 382, 400, 441, 412. 

Ανα], 425. 

Arakan, 3951. 

Arbada Achal, 3587, 

Ardistan, 516. 

Arhang, in Dadakhshán, 65. 

Arwi, 4844. 

Asadábád (Hamadán), 5851. 

Ashti, 335, A84. 

Astrábád, 5094. 

Atak, or Atak Banáras, 31, 374m. 
4406, A402., 522. 

At'hgarh, 32-42. 

Aubah (near Marat), 101, 485. 

Audh, (province) 311, 354, 366, 389, 
465 ;—(town), 31, 366, 400, 440, 
441. 547. 

Aurangábád (or K'harkí), 4913. 

Awankari, 5467. 

A zampúr, 462, 538. 

Azarbáiján, 315. 


Das Khátún, 444. 
Bacrah, 82, 99x. 
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Badakhshán, 132, 311, 312, 313, 315, 
330, 380, 3802., 981η., 388, 438, 
440, 512. 

Badalgarh, 3807, 

Badáon, 31, 409, 496, 497, 547. 

Bagh 1 Cafá, 4611. 

Bavh i Dahyah, 499. 

Bághi Mírzá Kámrán (Láhor) 318, 
414a., 454, 455. 

Bagh i Nür-Manzil, 490, 

Bágh i Sardár Khán, 469, 

Baghdád, 100. 

Baglanah, 323, 402, 500. 

Bahat Dual, 526. 

Bahat River, 316. 

Bahírah, 31, 223, 356, 470. 

Bahraich, 57, 410, 411, 451. 

Bahrain, 82. 

Bahramprirah, 450. 

Bahronch, 333, 334, 335, 383, 380, 
462, 545. 

Baihaq, 498. . 

Bajor, 341 (where wrong Waijúr), 306, 
361, 40 t, 425, 471. 

Bajwarah, 133. 

Baksar, 476. 

Baktarápúr, 343, 400. 

Dálág'hát, 330, 337, 412, 503, 504. 

Balandri, or Girewah Balandri, 3414. 

Balandshahr, 393. 

Bálápür, 339, 357, 5006. 

Baláwal, 326, 327. 

Dalbán, 518. 

Balin, 592a. 

Balkh, 176, 311, 315, 384. 

Balochistan, 360. 

Bámiyán, 444. 

Banaras, 31, 72, 500, 567”. 

Banas River, 3982. 

Bandel, 4992. 

Bándhú, 358, 367, 407, 469. 

Bangash, 313, 402, 466, 483, 522. . 

Banpúr (Pampúr), 483. 

Bárahmúlah, 335, 479. 

Barár, 337, 357, 442, 449, 4842., 491. 


. Dardwán, 356, 496, 497, 525, 6811. 


Bareli, 395, 481.* 

Barha, 390. 

Bari, 283, 286, 519. 

Barodah (Gujrat), 334, 380. 

Basakhwán, 177, 452, 4522. 

Basantpúr, Kamáon, 373. 

Dasáwar, 261. 

Bastar, 122. 

Bannli, 3987., 483. 

Bayánwán, 122. 

Bazúhá, 5202. 

Bengal, 31, 68, 122, 149, 190, 25-4, 
271, 279, 320, 330, 331, 332, 
332n., 339, 340, 311, 319, 350, 
351, 3514, 306, 356, 417, 421, 
427, 430, 156, 430, 460, 481, 493, 
Aü3a., 490, 498, 499, 504, 512, 
520. 

Bhadáwar, 488, 489. 

Bhadrak, 341, 374, 375, 447. 

Dhágalpür, 330. 

Bhaihsi (Bhasi), 395. 

Bhaironwal, on the Biáh, 394z., 398, 
413, 414, Alda, 454; near tho 
Chanab, 4512. 

Bhakkar, 21, 190, 191, 271, 
302, 363, 3032., 420, 
428, 438, 471, 481, 490, 514, 516, 
0406. 

Bhakrálah, 486. 

Bhander, 505. 

Bhast, vide Bhainsi. 

Bhath G hora, 122, 
618. 

Bhátí, 331, 310, 342, 3427., 356, 400, 
AOL, 431n., 436. 

Bhatindah, 143, 286. 

Bhatner, 143, 286. 

Bhílsá, 335. 

Bhimbar, 437, 5912. 

Bhojptir (Bihar), 5132. 

Bhowál, 343. 

Diánah, 325, 384, 462, 545. 

Biáh River, 317. 


356, 367, 406, 


Bidauli, 391, 393, 395. 

Digrám, 397, 441n. 

Bihar, 83, 314, 326, 327, 339, 333, 
940, 349, 350, 351, 354, 356, 360., 
400, 412, 422, 423, 443, 416, 446z., 
450, 451, 452, 466, 469, 496, 498, 
511, 513, 613»., 522, 643, 616, 
620. 

Bihari (Muzaffarnagar), 394. 

Bihishtábád, vide Sikandrah. 

Bíjágarh, 112, 325, 429. 

Bíjápúr, 306, 309, 400, 595n. 

Bijnor, 395. 

Bíkánír, 143, 310, 316, 357, 358, 408. 

Biláspúr (Muzaffarnagar), 391. 

Bilgram, 316x., 390, 647. 

Bir, 347, 459, 472. 

Bírbhúm, 395, 4944. 

Broach, vide Bahronch. 

Bukhara, 361, 423»., 583, 583n., 604. 

Bindi, 410, 427, 458. 

Burhánábád, 401. 

Burhánpúr, 315 (where wrong Bar- 
hámpür), 325, 336, 337, 347, 363, 

. 412, 429, 491, 492, 503, 504, 506, 
513, 518, 574n., 578n., 606n. 
Bishan), 440. 
Dust, 481. 


D anus vide Kambhayat. 
Chamári, 423, 539. (506, 506n. 
Chámpánír (Gujrat), 80, 318, 386, 462, 
Chamyárí (Panjab), 3667. 

Chanár, Fort, 367, 396, 409, 435. 
Chanáb River, 55, 4147., 454. 
Chandaurí Chandaurah, 395. 

Chanderí 119, 484. ` 

Shandor Fort, 335. 

Chándpúr, 395. 

Chárikán, 388. 

Chatbanúrá, 393. 

Chatorah, 394. 

Chatmohor, 621. 

Chaurágarh, 367, 407. 
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Chausa, 349, 355, 410, 427, 455. 

Chhach Valley, 4872. 

China, 81. 

Chinese Tartary, 93. 

Chios Island, 79. 

Chítor, 330, 368, 408,' 409, 435, 489, 
619, 617. R 

Chittuá, 375. 

Chotánah, 518. 

Çihhatpúr, 331. 

Ciffin, 197. 

Cyprus, 78. 


eres (Tennasserjm), 81, 
981. | 

Daigúr Fort, 399. 

Dainúr, 315. 

Dak’hin, 82, 95, 149, 254, 336. 

Dalamau, 469. 

Dáman í Koh, 436. 

Damáwand, 543. 

Dandes, vide Khándesh. 

Dandoqah, 397. 

Dángalí, 456n., 457n., 621. 

Dantúr, vide Dhantúr. 

Darwishabad, 5922. 

Dasthárá, 306. 

Daulatábád, or Dhárásarh, or Dcogír, 
482, 489; 4912., 503, 506. 

Dáwar, (Zamín Dáwar) 313, 314, 319, 
328, 388, 408, 409. 

Deogarh, vide Untgir. 

Deogir, vide Daulatábád. 

Deoli Sájárí, 359n. 

Deosah, 329. 

Dhaka, 511, 520, 521. 

Dhameri, 487. 

Dhamuüní, 413. 

Dhantúr (Dhantáwar), 501, 524. 

Dhanúrí, 524. 

Mharangéon, 617. 

Dhárágarh, vide Daulatábád. 

Dhárúr, 348. 

Dhásrí, 393. 


Dholpur, 357, 4722. 

Dholqah, 351, 397. 

Díg'hapatí, 621. 

Dih Qaziyan, 494. 

Dihlí, 31, 149, 181, 306, 319, 324, 330, 
332, 338, 339, 305, 307, 397, 404, 
413, 415, 415n., 422, 424, 465, 493, 
538, 540, 541, 644, 576n., 599n. 

Dik'hdár, 3172. 

Dípálpúr (Málwah), 176, 493 ; (Panjab), 
325. 

Disah, 622. 

Dit, 326, 348. 

Dongarpúr, 386, 404, 428, 494, 494. 

Dor River, 524n. 

Dünárah, 399, 3997. 

Dwarka, 326. 


Þa vide Ydar. 
Europe, 89, 92, 93, 94, 95, 90, 279, 
290n. 


F ADAK, 197. 

Faiz Nahr Canal, 333. 

Fançúr (in Sumátra), 78, 616. 

Farah, in Sijistán, Aln., 314. 

Farankad, near Samarqand, 434. 

Faridabad, near Dihlt, 415, 620. 

Fathábád Sirkár (Bengal), 374. 

Fathábád (Panjab), 414; (Kharkí), 
491n. 

Fathpur, a village near Karah, 320. 

Fathpür Hanswah, 354, 3901., 400, 

Fathpür Jhinjhon, 286. 

Fathpúr Sikri, 55, 88, 223, 309, 373, 
402, 403, 423, 448, 492, 493, 405, 
496, 497, 514, 515, 6002. 

Fírúzábád, 319. 


[enis District, 487, 621. 
Ganges, 37, 55. 

Gango, 538, 546. 

Ganjabah Fort (Ganjáwah), 421. 
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σωμα, (Gadha) or Garha-Katangah 
(Jabalpúr), 122, 326, 348, 350, 
367, 368, 372, 381, 408, 409, 410, 
498, 450, 480, 497, 5332. 
Garhi (Bengal), 326, 330, 335, 339, 
949, 9701. 
Garmsir, 313, 384. 
Gaur, 175, 318, 375, 376, 410. 
Gáwil Fort, 449. 
Gaya, 4482. 
Ghandak River, 379. 
Ghariwali, 2977. 
Gharjistan, 312, 381a., 473. 
Ghatrághal, 497. 
Gháztpür, 208, 313, 410, 413, 465, 
526. 
Ghaznin (Ghazni), 321, 333, 377, 383, 
984, 49111, 456. 
G horág hát, 340, 342, 370, 370n., 387, 
400, 436, 473, 525, 017. 
Ghujduwán, 500. 
Gidhor, 4802. 
Gilán, 175, 177, 424, 542, 574. 
Goás, 331. 
Gogandab, 339, 400; battle of, when 
fought, 418, 4182. 
Golah, vide Kánt o Golah. 
Gondwánah, 367, 506. 
Gorák hpúr, 32, 366, 369, 370. 
Goshkán, or Joshaqán, δῦ, 287a. 
Gúján, 498. 
Gújar Khan, 4662. 
Gujrat, town in the Panjab, 88, 4142., 
471. 
Gujrat (province), 34r., 68, 75, 82, 92, 
03, 143, 253, 285n., 315, 320, 326, 
327, 332, 333, 334, 347, 35l, 353, 
354, 301, 383, 385, 386, 387, 412, 
414, 415, 416n., 419, 433, 49411, 
450, 403, 470, 478, 504, 506, 507, 
614, 513, 007n., Olla. 
Gulpáigán, 588n. 
Gúnáchúr, near Jálindhar, 3172., 619, 
Gúnábád (Junabid), 591. 
Gúrá, or Kurar, 48727. 


Gwaliir, 32, 57, 994, 315, 327, 310, 
343, 380n., 390, 437, 456, 457, 
458, 537, 539, 547, 588n., 611z., 
612. 


H ADAUTT, 409. 

Haibatpür, vide Pati Iabatpúr. 

Hájípúr, 208, 318, 326, 332, 349, 350, 
410, 424, 460. i 

Hailán (Panjab), 360, 4572. ; 
Hilan. 

lIaldípür, 499». 

Hamadan, 315, 585, 802, 

Tlamídpúr, 544. 

Handiah, 122, 481, 519. 

Harát, 92, 94, 101, 102, 355, 363, 366, 
426, 571, 5922., 602, 613. 

Hardwár, or Haridwar, 31, 55, 352. 

Hariagarh, 122. 

Haripúr, 375. 

Ilasan Abdál, 425, 515. 

Háshimpúr, 395. 

liatià, 486. 

Hatiapul, 505, 5052. 

Hatkánt'h, 323, 389, 488. 

ITazárah, 290. 

Higar (Kabul), 359, 435, 609. 

Hicar Firüzah, 31, 57, 321. 

Hilálábád, 332. 

Hilén, or Iil, (vide Talan) on the 
Jhelam, 457, 457 n.* 

Mindükush, 31? 

Hírápür, 316. 

Jlírmand River, 313. 

Hoshangábád, 112. 

llúglí, 3752., 440, 449n., 409. 

Hurmuz (Ormuz), 5992. 


vide 


don (Edar) 325, 333, 407, 
480. 

lefahán, 102, 543, 565, 569, 676, 592, 
592n., 607, 608. 

Tlahbas, or Háhábád, vide Allahabad. 


433, 
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Iichpür, 326, 419, 503. 

Inch (Kashmir), 483. 
Indaráb, 432. 

Indus, 37. 

Tran, 64, 132, 4560. 

'Iráq, 23, 36, 132, 152, 316. 
Trich, 469. 

Ishtaghar, 344. 

Islámpür (Rámpúr), 417, 418. 
Istálif, 3887. 

Itáwah, 328, 382, 459. 
Ltimádpúr, near Agrah, 428, 4280. 


J AGDESPUR, 400, 498. 

Jahánábád, 3752. 

3292., 419, 4197. 

Jais, 511. 

daisalmiv, 143, 986, 477. 

Jaitáran, 380, 3894. 

Jakdarah, 344, 

Jalalabad, 318. 

Jalalábás, 425. 

Jalálpńr, vide K'harwab. 

Jaldpür, +10, 

Jalesar (Orisi) 374, :376 ; near Dihlí, 
425. 

Jalindhay, 31, 317, 3l7n., 515. 

dalnaptir, in Barár, 309, 347. 

Jitlor, 40, 357, 493, 404, 622, 

Jám, 319, 3662, 523, 541. 

Janmah River (Jamuná), 55. 

Jammiü, 345, 456., 400, 

Jánsath, 391, 394. 

Jarún Bandar, 58572., 

Jasar (Jessore), 315, 841. 

Jaunpúr, 31, 189, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
335, 342, 347, 355, 368, 383, 400, 
410, 411, 424, 438, 444, 450, 500, 
501, 538, 546, 568x., 002», 


Jaiptir, 


Jarðir, 593, 5993n, 


Jhanni, 539. 
Jhárkand, 122, 340, 366. 
Jhinjhon, vide Fathpür. 


Jhosi, 314, 425. 

Jhujhar, 316, 393. 

Jodhpúr, 143, 286, 330, 357, 399, 429. 

Joli Jánsath, 394, 395. 

Jon (Sindh), 315. 

Joshagán, vide Goshkán. 

Junábid, 5652, 591 ; vide Gúnábád. 

Júnágarh, 326, 328, 334, 351, 397, 450, 
463, 5062. 

Juner, 504. 

Jurbáqán, 5882, 

Juwain, 498. 


Kor, 31, 34n., 65, 93, 312, 317, 
318, 333, 340, 376, 377, 378, 380, 
439, 440, 444, 440, 452, 457, 400, 
471, 481, 522. 

Kachh, 133, 143, 326, 419, 431, 4917. 

Kahan River, 486. 

Kahármátrí River, 471. 

Kailéodah, 395. 

Kairanah, 643, 544. 

Kákápür, 483. 

Kákpr, 546. 

Kakrauli, 304. 

Kalalf, 329. 

Kalanir, 32, 315, 416, 513. 

Kálápání, 487. 

Kálinjar, 309, 406, 406, 505, 6112. 

Kálpí, 32, 321, 336, 361, 403, 404, 465, 
487, 539. 

Kalyánpúr, 410. 

Kamáon, 373, 436, 5331. 

Kambbayat (Cambay), 281, 323, 325, 
445, 463. 

Kamráj, in Kashmir, 85, 346. 

Kángrah, 339, 414, 416, 509. 

Kantit, 425. 

Kánt o Golah, 373. 

Karah (Karah-Mánikpür), 193, 320, 
367, 367n., 456. 

Karanja, 484. 

Karbalá, 602, 6027. 

Karbaré Fort, 356. 
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Kari, in Gujrat, 386. 

Káslrán, 922., 93, 102, 187, 5932., 594n., 
595, 596. 

Káshghar, 322, 365n., 459, 460. 

Kashmir, 31, 58, 65, 74, 75, 84, 93, 102, 
106, 132, 279, 280, 294, 295, 297n., 
309, 346, 347, 352; conquest of, 
380 ; 437, 443, 454, 456, 461, 465, 
466, 474, 478, 479, 482, 483, 485, 
581, 607n., Glln. 

Katak, 3742., 375, 370. 

Katangi, 3672. ; vide Garha. 

Kat híwár, 386. 

Kázarün, 490. 

Khabúshán, 6062. 

K'hachrod, 478. 

Kháf, or Khawaf, 445, 4452., 592. 

Khaibar Pass, 204, 4012., 6092., 010. 

Khairábád (Panjab) 333 (Audh), 366, 
381, 382, 390n., 465, 469, 538. 

K'halgáon, 331x., 370n. 

Khallukh, 922. 

K'handár (8), 4192. 

Khándesh (Dándesh), 68, 325, 327. 
335, 336, 3362., 337 , 465. 

Khanpur, 440; (Panjab) 4502. 

K harakpúr (Bihar), 446, 4501. 

Kharbuzah, 487. 

Chari, 395. 

Kharjard, 4465. 

K'harkí, vide Aurangábád. 

K'harwah Jalálpúr, 394. 

K'hataulí, 394, 395. 

K hatorah, 391. 

K'hattü, 5072. 

Khawáf, vide Kháf. 

Khizrábád, 333. 

Khizrpür, 343. 

Khurásán, 23, 313, 314, 327, 355, 361, 
362. 

Khurdah (Orísá), 489, 493, 607a. 

Khusháb, 321, 377, 378, 470. 

Khüzistán, 55. 

Khwájah Awash, 444, 

Khwajah Sayyarén, 441. 


Khwárazm, its music, 51 ; 102, 581. 

Kingrí, 514 (where wrong Kingú). : 

Kirmán, 55, 5832. 

Koch, vide Kuch. 

Koh i Sulaiman, 423. 

Kokrah, 401, 479, 479n., 480. 

Koláb, 433. 

Kol Jalálí, 343, 512. 

Komalnair, or Konbhalmir, 400, 5331. 

Korrah, 441. 

Kot'ha, 409. 

Kot K'hachwah, 431, 4312. 

Küch Dihár, 133, 315, 331, 340, 313, 
370, 436, 4933. 

Küch Hajo, 493, 493z., 021. 

Kuhpáyah, 6082. 

Kuhúta, 4567. 

Kundlí, 393, 

Kurar, 487. 

Kurdistan, 315. 


Ji XDLAI, 403. 

Láhsrí Bandar, 281, 363; vide Lohari. 

Láharpúr (Audh), 620. 

Láhor, 31, 55, 88, 92, 93, 95, 280, 311, 
312, 316, 333, 334, 317, 318, 352, 
365, 360n., 372, 414, 414 ., 415, 
ALL, 411u., 415, 451, 462, 490, 498, 
501, 510, 511, 522, 5337., 538, 539, 
641, 544, 515, 510, 547, 900n., 
609»., 6132., 020, 

Lak'hí Fort, οὓς, 484. 

Lak'hinpür, 345. 


Lak’hnau, 32, 318, 366, 373, 395, 424, 


469, 470, 518, 6124. 
Lak’hnor (Sambhal), 315. 
Lalang Fort, 464. 
Lamghánát, 311. 
Laristán, 490, 510, 599n., 601n. 
Loharí, 421, 422, 471 ; vide Lahari. 
Lohgarh, 482. 
Lüdhiánah, 318, 426. 
Luháwar, 3232. 
Luni (Baunlí P), 398, 483. 
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μας 315. 

Madáran, 375. 

Mahindra River, 325, 462. 

Mahkar, 419. 

Mahmúdábád (Chámpánír), 507, 508. 

Maiman, 395. 

Mairt ha (Mírt ha), 286, 322, 368, 427, 
436, 476, 4932. 

Maisánah, 486. 

Maiwár (Mewar), 353, 387, 417. 

Majharah (Majherah), 391, 395, 477. 

Mahkah (Mecca), 93, 172, 273, 5862., 
6084. 

Malacea, 281. 

Maler, 521. 

Malihar (Malabar), 280. 

Málísarh, 408. 

Malin, 5920. 

Málwah, 68, 83, 312, 321, 324, 325, 332, 
333, 331, 311, 301, 371, 372, 373, 
383, 4022., 428, 461, 462, 478, 
505. 

Mangúrah, 422, 

Manedrptr, 30 f. 

Mandalsarh, 452, 

Mandlá, 3672. 

Mandlair, 3807. 

Maudá, or Mandi, 32, 337, 371, 372. 
373, 375, 494, 501, 515. 

Mangalkot, 110. 

Mántkpúr, 320, 309, 382. 

Manípúr (Asam), 297. 

Mankot, 316, 319,:323, 315, 3662., 390. 

Manoharpúr, 4947. 

Marará), 81, 316. 

Margalah, 486, 487, 487n. 

Marw, 57-4. 

Marwar, 476. 

Mashhad, 100, 101, 102, 317, 346, 347, 
381, 3822., 510, 563, 568, 5932., 
606, 609, Gllz., 612, 613. 

Mát hílah Fort, 421. 

Mat'hurá, 254, 284, 478, 488. 

Mau (Núrpúr State), 345, 519. 


Máwaralnahr, 187, 327. 

Mázandarán, 590, 610. 

Medinípúr, 342, 375, 375n,, 370. 

Mewár, vide Maiwár. 

Mewát, 133, 252, 319, 331, 334n., 391, 
493. 

Mihsí (Champaran), 444. 

Míránpür, 594, 395. 

Miyankal (Samarqand), 
ödön. 506, 567n. 

Mohán (Audh), 452. 

Mohani, 372, 383. 

Mol Manoharnagar, 401. 

Mornah, 395. 

Mughulmárí, 376, 376n. 

Muhamimadabad, 410, 414. 

Muhibb 'Alípár, 423. 

Mulher, 500. . 

Mulkápür, 503. 

Multàn, 31, 185, 314, 327, 331, 332, 
335, 311, 253, 306, 302, 365, 399, 
422, 472, 495, 503, öll, 515, 511. 

Munair, in Bihár, 48. 

Mungarwál (P), 320. 

Munger, 351. 

Murádábád, 478. 

Muzatlarnagar, 390, 391; built, 394. 


31 2n., 545, 


N ADINAIL (Sambhal), 3822. ; vide 
Nadinah. 

Nadot, 335, 357. 

Nagarchin, 208, 

Nagarkot, 330, 215, 404, 463. 

Naginah, 395 ; vide Nadínah. 

Nagor, 32, 95, 143, 286, 322, 330, 311, 
353, 357, 359, 375, 387, 403, 490, 
493n. 

Nahr i Shihab Canal, 333. 

Nahrwálah, vide Patan (Gujrat). 

Najaf, 569. 

Namaksár, 470. 

Nandaupür, 122. 

Narbadah Hiver, 326. 

Narhan, 410, 
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Nárnaul, 319, 329, 360, 369, 538. 
Narwar, 122, 484. 

Nasik, 358. 

Nansárí, in Gujrat, 181. 
Naushád, in Turkistán, 922. 
Naushahrah (Kashmír), 437. 
Nawabganj (Singror), 320. 
Nazar, 005a. 


"Nazrbár, 331, 103, 


Nek Ujyál (2), 520. 
Níshápúr, 102, 332, 353, 591, 611. 
Nimlah, 57. 


Niztmibad, 2672. 


Onc IR, in the Dak'hin, 316, 496. 

Oorcha, “fe U'ndehah. 

Orísá, 122, 306, 326, 310, 312, 313, 
351, 351, 350, 300, 306r., 370r., 
of { 374a., 375, 451, 478, 489, 492, 
508, 520, 526. 


Ormuz, vide Hurmuz. 


P KORAI River, 315. 

Pahlunpúr, 622. 

Pak’ hii, 152, 454, 479, 901, 502. 

Pakkah, 487. ' 

Pak Patan (or Patan í Panjab, or Ajo- 
dhan), 31, 181, 286, 326, 0332. 
Pampúr (Kashmir), 493 ; vide Bampúr, 

and Panpúr. 

Panhán (2) 56, 616. 

Panipat, 181, 319, 543. 

Panjab, 3 ta., δῦ, 68, 133, 150, 321, 32 
330, 331, 333, 358, 360, 365, 37 
410, 411, 410, 456, 457, 400, 

Pannah, 122, 425, 618. 


Panpür (Pampár), in Kashmir, 81; vide 


2, 
2 


Pampúr. 
Paraspúr, in Kashmír, 85. 
Parendah, 413. , 
Parsaror, 348, 
Pasháwar, 345, 35-4, 377, 397, 460, 469. 
Patan or Patan 1: Panjab, vide Pak 
Patan, 


Patan (Gujrat), 313, 317, 322, 325, 329, 
334, 342, 372, 386, 387; battle of, 
397 ; 406, 407, 416, 410n., 419, 442, 
450, 463. 

Patan (on the Godáwárí), 459, 482. 

Pat'hán (Pait'hán), 314, 414, 457, 616. 

Pát'hri, 335, 496. 

Patiálá (Panjab), 393. 

Patiálí, 372. 

Pati Haibatpür, 133. 

Patnah, 31, 318, 351, 356, 379, 408, 
427, 406. 

Paunár, 4842. 

Pawangarh, 318. 

Peg, 281. 

Persia, 178. 

Pharwálah, 4562., 621. 

Phillaur, 3172., 619. 

Pihani, 468, 469. 

Pind Dédan Khan, 456n. 

Pindí Gheb, 456n. 

Pinjar, 479. 

Piyag (vide Allahabad), 368. 

Portuyal, 95, 281. 

Pot hwár, 486, 4877. 

Pur Mandal, 400. 

Puri, 340, 3602., 370a. 

Pürniah, or Püranniah, 395, 43". 


Qux (Persia), 591. 

Qulát, 314, 408, 455. 

Qandahár, 65, 013, 314, 315, 337, 311, 
302, 3650, 377, 378, A08, 409, 401, 
503, 509, 514, 616, 545. 

Qannauj, 32, 321, 336, 464, 468, 477. 

Qarabagh, 341. 

Qazwin, 101, 102, 447, 572. 

Qibrus, vide Cyprus. 

Qipchák, 613. 

Qirghiz, 132. 

Qiryát Khudáwand Khan, 442. 

Qísús, or Qistús, vide Chios. 

Qum, 598. 

Qunduz, 216. 
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na 482. 

Rai ( Khurásán), 599. 

Rái Barelí, 320. 

Ráísín, 112, 314, 326, 450. 

Rájáwat, 328. 

Rájmahall, vide Akbarnagar. 

Rájor, in Kashmír, 309, 461. 

Rájorí, 57. 

Rájptplà, 335. 

Rájsháhí, 621." 

Rámpúr (Islámpúr), 417, 418. 

Rámsír, 510. 

Rankattah, 332. 

Rantanbhúr, 32, 189, 330, 348, 387, 398, 
998}. 399, 409, 417, 436, 466, 485. 

Rasht, 5742. 

Rasúlpńr, on the Jhelam, 360. 

Ratanpúr, 122, 407. 

Ráwal Pindí, 4562., 487. 

Red Sea, 82. 

Rewá, 407. 

Rohank herah, 442. 

Rohtás (in Bihar), 122, 341, 349, 400. 
422, 427, 4ZTn., 497, 502; (in the 
Panjab) 454, 456, 4806. 

Rúdkhánah i Nasheb, 322. 


SWR οὔ, 900, 498, 601, 601a., 
6027., 613a. 

Safídün, 333, 542. 

Saharanpur, 32. 

Sahrind, vide Sarhind. 

Sahwán, 305, 3302. ; vide Siwistan. 

Sajáwalpúr, 428. 

Sakít, 320, 3241., 435. 

Sakráwal (?), 320. 

Salímábád, 440. 

Salimgarh, 415. 

Salímnagar, 340. 

Salt Range, 456z., 470. 

Samánah, 524. 

Samarqand, 65, 187, 423, 539, 941, 
605n. 
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Sambhal, 32, 34n., 313, 315, 319, 322, 

331, 375, 462, 478, 481, 482, 540, 

544. ' 

Sambhalharah, 391, 394, 395. 

Sámbhar, 900, 329, 3642. 

Samogar, 478. 

Sánchor, 4932., 622. 

Sandelah, 384. 

Sandháolf, 395. 

Sangánir, 2e 4944. 

Sanján, 445. 

Sántür, 478. 

Sántwás, 112, 372, 373. 

Sarai Jájú, 4721. 

Sárangpúr, 32, 324, 349, 353, 371, 372, 
409, 429, 4297, 

Sarharpúr, 383, 3822. 

Sarhind, or Sirhind, or Sahrind, 32, 105, 
31062., 319, 332, 366, 4.412., 526, 541. 

Sarkich, near Ahmadábád, 335, 419, 
507n., 5687., 003a. 

Sarnal, 333, 357, 463. 

Sarohi, 322, 357, 358, 419. 

Baron], 32, 390, 402, 456, 505. 

Saror, 318. 

Sarw River, 381a. 

Sarwar, 381. 

Sátgáon, 122, 280, 331, 3312, 341, 574, 
620. 

Satwás (Sántwás), 112, 372, 373. 

Sawad and Bijor, 425, 457, 471. 

Sawah, 586, 5987., 600. 

Sehondá, 505. 

Sewe Fort, 362. 

Sháhábád, 106, 208, 406. 

Sháhpür 335, 357 ; onthe Chanab, 4144. 

Shahr i Nau, 401. 

Shaikháwat, 328, 360, 419. 

Shajá atpúr, vide Shujá atpúr. 

Shajáwalpúr, 428. 

Shamsábád, 372. 

Sharifabad, 341. 

Shergarh (Qannauj), 320, 398n., 400. 

Sherpür, 399;—'Atái, 4l, 417;— 
Murcha, 340, 437. 


Shihábuddínpúr, 460. 

Shiraz, 100, 315, 450, 569, 594, 599, 
604. 

Shirwán, 132. 

Shor, 3772. 

Shujá atpúr (Shajá atpúr), 423. 

Shustar, 515, 6052. 

Sialkot, 32, 305, 6052. 

Sijistán, dln. 

Sikandrábad, 332. 

Sikandrah (Bihishtábád), 211, 332, 
947. 

Sikri, vide Fathpúr Sikri. 

Silhat, 3320. 

Sinávali, 286. 

Sind Sagar Dnáb, 4562. 

Sindh, 143, 179%., 335, 3350., 362, 363, 
304a., 471, 641. 

Singror (Nawabgan}), 320. 

Níríwand, 415. 

Sirdhanah (Mirat’h), 394. 

Sirdhaoli, 394. 

Sirgúja, 122, 618. 

Sirhind, vide Sarhind. 

Sistan, 314. 

Sítpúr, 539. 

Siwanah Fort, 357, 399, 3997., 440, 

Siwistan, or Sahwán, 3332., 303, 3038x., 
472, 474, 490, SLL, öld. 

Siyáh River, 384. 

Sodharah, 11.0. 

Sohán River, 487. 

Soumat, 326. 

Sorat h, 021. 

Soron, 5», 016. . 

Srinagar (Garhwál) 478; (Kashmir), 
340, 380. 

Sukk’har, 471, 516. 

Sultánpúr, 172, 341, 644 ; —Bilahri,£00 ; 
—in Gakk har District, 4062. 

Sultánpúr River, 414. 

Sumatra, 79, 616, ' 

Sunnám, 286. 

Sunnárgáon, 343, 100, 

Supa, 240, 


Strat, 31, 34n., 350, 354, 358, 386, 462, 
465, 543. 
Surkhab River, 384. 


Toni INDAI, 316. 


Tabriz, 100, 101, 253, 497, 590, 603, 


6112. 

Tahrán (Teheran), 608, 599. 

Táíbád, 366, 3007. 

Taiqan, 312. 

Táypúr (Bengal), 342, 436. 

Takaroi, vide Tukaroi. 

Takht i Sulaiman, 33. 

Talambah, 330. 

Tálísáon, 4942. 

Talingánah, 4422. 

Tándah (in Bengal), 31, 318, 330, 331, 
341, 350, 370, 436. 

Tanderah, 395. 

Tarfan, 460. 

Táshkand, 540. 

Tattah (Thathah), 106, 143, 194, 206, 
279, 314, 317, 332, 335, 361, 362, 
363n., 364, 378, 420, 422, 451, 457, 
459, 472, 481, 511, 570n. 

Tenasserim, vide Dahnásari. 

Teráh Mount, 356, 361, 471. 

Thálner, 503. 

Thanah Langar, 418. 

Thaneswar, 104, 538. 

Thori, 3987. 

. Tibbat, or Tibet, 37, 90, 132, 
207n., 310, 456, 474, 0071. 

Tihanpür, 393. » 

Tihárah, 133, 396. 

Tilah, 486. 

Tilpat, 415. 

Tilwárah, or the Bíáh, 317. 

Tiranbak, 478. 

Tirmiz, 322. 

Tis-hah, 396. 


149, 201, 
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Tissang, 395 (where wrong Tung). 
Todah, 283. 

Tons River (Banaras), 339. 
Tukaroi, in Orísá, 375, 379, 407. 
Tulsípúr, 395. 

Túrán, 23, 64, 65, 132. 

Turkey, 112, 132,979. 

Turshiz, 605. | 

Tús, 609. 


"ose 544. 


Udaipür, 357, 358, 400, 478, 519. 

Ujjain, 31, 312, 333, 373, 406, 429, 478, 
494, 513a. 

U^nchhod, 122, 618. 

Undchah, 356, 458, 4582., 487, 488. 

U’ntgiy (Ootgir), or Deogarh, 380. 

U’rchah, vide U’ndchah. 


Vaz FRABAD (Panjab), 414». 
Vhalnah, 39+. 


W aar, 300. 


Werkopái, 608A. 


τα AN, 82. 


Yazd, 92, 93, 603x., 010. 


r 

/ ABULISTAN, 333, 340, 344, 315, 
360. 

Zafarnagar, 503. 

Zahák (Zahák-Dámiyán), 444, 455. 

Zamániá, founded, 320 ; 382, 427. 
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